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Chronicle  and  Comment 


A  LITERARY  event  of  the  month  that 
is  of  very  genuine  importance  is  the  ap- 
pearance   before  the 
The  Long-        public  of  die  letters 
AimitedSlOfy    from   Thackeray  to 
Mrs.  William  Brook- 
field,  that  for  some  years  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Major 
William  H.  Lambert,  of  Philadelphia. 
At  the  time  that  this  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine is  coming  out  this  collection  is  being 
sold  at  the  Anderson  Galleries  in  Nevr 
York  City.    Although  these  letters  have 
been  hitherto  unpublished,  their  existence 
has  always  been  well  known  to  1  hack- 
erayans  all  over  the  world.  They  have 
been  the  basis  of  much  interesting  sur- 
mise. So  long  as  these  mysterious  letters 
remained  in  obscurity  they  allowed  the 
imi^nation  of  the  Thackerajran  free 
play.   He  could  ascribe  to  them  all  sorts 
of  inrltNcrcet  passages  illuminating  the 
intimate  lite  of  the  great  novelist.  He 
could  talk  of  them  just  as  he  tatted  of 
the  real  reasons  that  led  to  Thadceray's 
death,  an  unsavoury  story  which  had  its 
beginning  in  a  banquet  given  in  New 
York  City  during  Thackeray's  second 
visit  to  America.    As  a  marrer  of  fact, 
compared  to  the  edifice  huilded  up  by 
imagination,  the  real  letters  are  not  so 
very  astonishing. 

•  •  • 

One  day  in  January,  1894,  »  l>"le 
over  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Thackeray,  a  brief  news  item  informed 
the  worhi  that  Mrs.  Thackeray  had 
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died  in  a  maison  dc  sante  in  the  west  of 
England.  That  Thackeray's  widow  had 
been  living  all  that  time  was  probably 
news  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  thousand,  while  a  great  number 
of  persons  with  a  respectable  knowledge 
of  I'antty  Fair  and  Esmond  had  prob- 
ably forgotten  the  fact  that  Thackeray 
had  ever  been  married  at  all.  In  order 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  Brookfield  cor- 
respondence clearly  it  is  best  to  go  back 
to  the  beginning,  whkh,  in  th»  case,  is 
the  year  1836.  On  August  20th  of  dwt 
year,  Thnclcer.iy,  then  t%venty-five  years 
old,  was  married  in  Paris  to  Miss  Isa- 
bella Gethen  Creagh  Shawe»  a  daughter 
of  G>lonei  Matthew  Shawe.  of  a  Ben- 
pal  regiment.  The  young  couple  lived 
first  in  Paris  (see  the  "Ballad  of  the 
l^tllebaisse"),  and  afterward  in  Lon- 
don. In  1840,  after  the  birth  of  their 
third  child,  Mrs.  Thackeray  became 
very  ill.  The  illness  eventually  affected 
her  mind,  and  after  many  hopeless 
months  it  was  found  necessary  to  place 
her  in  seclusion.  And  in  seclusion  slie 
passed  the  rest  of  her  days.  Thus 
Thackeray,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
became  practically  a  widower.  It  was 
inevitable  that  a  second  woman  should 
come  to  play  a  part  in  his  sentimental 
life,  and  this  woman  was  Mrs.  Brook- 
field,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  ^V:lliam  H. 
Brookfield,  whom  Thackeray  had  known 
when  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge. 
Jane  Octavia  Brookfield  was  the  eighth 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Elton,  the  his- 
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rorl.m,  a  niece  of  Henry  Ilnllam,  and  a 
cousin  of  Arthur  Hallam.  She  survived 
Thackeray  by  thirty-three  years,  and 
Mrs.  Thackeray  by  two  years,  dying  in 
London  very  suddenly  of  heart  failure 
in  1896.  Her  only  daughter — whose 
birth  is  recorded  in  the  course  of  the  cor- 
respondence- iiiarr  ctl  the  elder  brother 
of  Richmond  Ritchie,  hu>hand  of  Anne 
Thackeray,  the  Lady  Ritchie  of  to-day. 
Her  son  was  Charles  Brookfield,  the  ac- 
tor. Mrs.  Brookfield  is  believed  to  have 
hrcn  the  model  for  Rachel,  Lady  Cas- 
tiewood  in  Esmond,  and  while  Vanity 
Fair  was  appearing  in  monthly  parts. 
Thackeray  wrote  to  her,  "You  know  you 
are  only  a  part  of  Amelia,  my  mother  is 
another  half,  and  my  poor  little  wife 

f  t$t  pour  bemamp," 
•  •  • 

But  before  taking  up  these  new 
Brookfield  letters  in  detail,  a  word  or 
two  should  be  said  about  what  may  be 

characterised  as  the  Thackeray  humbug. 
In  his  introduction  to  Pendennis,  Thack- 
eray deplored  the  fact  that  since  the  au- 


thor of  Torn  Jones  died  no  Eiifzli^h 
writer  had  been  at  liberty  to  depict, 
with  his  full  power,  a  man,  with  all  a 
man's  weaknesses  and  subject  to  all  a 
man's  temptations.  So  the  Thackeray 
humbug  has  seen  to  it  that  Thackeray  the 
real  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  selfish- 
nesses, and  irritabilities,  has  been  kept 
very  much  in  the  background,  while  a 
lay  figure  is  being  dangled  before  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  There  has  been  any 
amount  of  sentimental  twaddle  about  the 
"cood  circy  head  of  Pall  Mall.  "  There 
has  been  much  sloppy  refutation  of  the 
theory  that  Thackeray  was  a  cynic.  T^e 
cue  for  that  came  from  certain  verses  by 
Monckton  Mile?;.  A  memorable  line  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  The  Newcomet 
to  the  effect  that  at  a  cerutn  time  '*Mr* 
Washington  was  leading  the  American 
rebels  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
cause, '  has  been  made  the  basis  of  much 
disingenuous  argument.  Thackeray  him> 
self,  with  an  eye  to  an  American  lec- 
ture tour,  tried  speciously  to  explain  it 
away.  He  ascribes  it  to  a  young  apprcn- 
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tice  coming  to  London  between  the  years 
1770  am!  1780.  "I  fancy."  he  says,  "the 
old  society,  with  its  hoops  and  powder — 
Banv  or  Fox  thundering  at  Lord  North 
asleep  on  the  Treasury  bench — the  news 
readers  at  the  coffee-room  talkinR  over 
the  paper,  and  owning  that  this  Mr. 
Washington^  who  wa»  leading  the  rebels, 
was  a  very  cotirapeous  soldier,  and 
worthy  of  a  better  cause  than  fi^htin^ 
against  King  George. "  Stuff  and  non- 
sense! He  said  it*  he  meant  it,  and  as 
an  Enplishtnan  it  was  to  his  credit  that 
he  meant  it.  Perhaps  our  countrymen 
of  the  fifties  were  unduly  sensitive.  Cer- 
tainly no  American  of  this  generation  re- 
sents the  sentiment,  but  we  all  of  us 
like  and  esteem  Thackeray  a  little  the 
less  because  of  the  evasion.  The  same 
disingenuous  attitude  has  been  taken  in 
regard  to  the  newly  published  BrookficM 
letters.  These  letters  have  been  summed 
up  as  revealing  "an  hitherto  unknown 
side  of  Thackerajr's  private  character,  of 
his  pure  yet  passionate  love  for  his  ideal 
of  beautiful  accomplished  womanhood, 
of  his  utterly  unselfish  nature  and  his 
great  chanty,  in  fact  they  disclose  all 
that  a  man  could  confide  to  a  beloved 
married  sister  in  whom  he  had  the  ut- 
most confidence."  Another  substantial 
stone  added  to  the  edifwe  of  the  Thack- 
eray humbug 


The  anecdote  is  recorded  that,  a  little 
before  the  end,  one  of  his  daughters 
asked  Thackeray  which  of  his  friends  he 
loved  the  best.  He  replied :  ''Why  dear 
old  Fitz,  of  course,  and  Brookiicld."  In 
his  later  years  he  must  have  changed 
radically  in  his  feelings,  for  in  Septem- 
ber, 1852,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Brookfield,  but  sent  to  the  convenient 
Miss  Per r>'— somehow  Miss  Perry  sug- 
gests the  sentmicntal  Miss  Frisbcc  of 
Pendennis — he  wrote  of  that  dear  friend 
Brookfield  as  follows: 

The  fact  of  your  position  flaakct  it  impos- 
sible to  write  almost.  I  am  not  to  show  tliat 
you  are  miterable.  I  am  not  to  show  that 
I  think  yww  huibaiiil  U  wicked  and  cruel  to 
you.  I  am  not  to  show  that  I  think  you 
know  that  you  are  unhappy  and  are  treated 
with  the  most  cruel  tyranny.  Nobody  it 
to  know  anything  of  your  misery.  We  are 
to  go  on  grinning  as  if  we  were  happy,  bc> 
cause  William's  cough  is  certainly  very  bad, 
and  he  should  not  be  disturbed  in  exercta- 
ing  hit  temper.  .  .  .  What  hasn't  the  given 
up  for  that  man  ?  Youth  and  happiness  and 
now  her  dearest  friend — what  a  frienr) — nnd 
to  what  a  man— a  fellow  that  says  to  her 
face  he  ought  to  have  married  a  cook  and 
treats  her  like  one.  He'll  do  better  now 
aftor  this  great  shock  and  shows  a  great 
Benerosity  on  a  great  occasion.  Good-bye; 
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don't  mind  my  crici  and  my  rage.  I  shall 
be  better  looo. 

•  •  • 

Nor  was  his  resentment  directed  at 
the  husband  alone.  A  week  after  the  let- 
ter in  which  he  suggested  that  Hrook- 
iield  ought  to  have  married  a  cook,  and 
treated  his  wife  like  one,  he  sent  another 


I  don't  sec  how  any  husband,  however  he 
might  have  treated  her,  should  be  indifferent 
at  the  Idea  of  losing  it.  .  .  .  I'm  sure  that 
one  or  the  other  on  their  side  were  wrong 
in  not  dismissing  me.  ...  I  wi'<h  that  I  had 
never  loved  her.  I  have  been  played  with 
by  a  woman  and  flung  over  at  a  beck  from 
the  lord  and  master — that* s  what  I  feel.  .  . . 


\ 


THE  LADY  IN  THE  CASE.   JAKE  OCTAVIA  BROOKFIELD.    FROM  A 
IMAWING  Vt  THACKBKAY. 


letter  to  Miss  Perry,  in  whicii  he  did  not 
Spare  the  lady  of  his  devotions — his 

"dear  lady" — contending  that  he  had 
been  phiycd  with  by  a  woman,  and  flung 
over  at  a  beck  from  the  lord  and  master. 

I  don't  see  how  any  woman  should  not 
lore  a  man  who  had  loved  her  as  I  did  J.; 

I  don't  see  how  any  man  should  not  love  a 
woman  so  beautiful,  so  unhappy,  so  tender; 


I  was  packing  away  yesterday  the  letters 
of  years.  These  didn't  make  me  cry.  They 

made  me  laugh,  as  I  knrw  thcv  would.  It 
was  for  this  that  I  gave  my  heart  away.  It 
is  "When  are  you  coming,  dear  Mr.  Thack- 
eray   and  "William  will  be  so  happy"  ami 

■'I  ;hought  after  you  had  gone  away  how  I 
had  forgot,  etc.,"  and  at  a  word  from  Brook- 
field  afterward  it  is,  "I  reverence  and  ad- 
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mire  him  and  love  hiro  with  not  merely  a 
dutiful  but  a  genuine  lose."  Amen.  The 
thought  that  I  have  been  made  a  fool  ol 
it  die  bitterest  of  all,  perhapi.  .  .  .  Good- 
bje.  I  wish  it  wM  tty  novel  I'd  been  writ- 
ing on  all  these  pasct. 

•  •  • 

But  enough  said  of  tlic  ill-natured 
side  of  these  letters.  I  here  are  some  ot 
them  that  show  Thackeray  at  hts  kind- 
liest as  a  man,  and  at  his  best  as  a  lit- 
erary craftsman.  After  ail,  the  scandal 
wats  not  a  great  one.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  infatuation  on  Thack- 
eray's part,  di>creet  friendship  and  ad- 
miration on  the  part  of  the  lady,  and  a 
natural  jealous  resentment — inspired  by 
Hallam.  for  Brookiield  left  to  himself 
was  inclined  to  he  complaisant — on  the 
part  of  the  liusband.  The  whole  affair 
recalls  certain  lines  in  Thackeray's  own 
poem  on  "The  Sorrom  of  Werther.*' 

Charlotte  was  a  married  lady 
And  a  moral  roan  was  Werther, 

And  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies 
Would  do  nothing  for  to  bort  her. 

So  he  pined  and  sighed  and  ogled 
White  his  passion  boiled  and  bubbled. 

Till  he  blew  his  sillj  brains  out 
And  by  it  no  more  was  troubled. 

Charlotte  having  icen  the  body 
Brought  before  her  on  a  shniterp 

Like  a  well-conducted  pers^on 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 


Fortunately,  there  was  no  disposition  to 

emulate  the  rash  youth  of  Goethe's 
story.  The  world  offered  too  many  ma- 
terial comforts  and  compensations.  Pall 
Mall  was  too  pleasant,  there  was  too 
much  good  cheer  and  amusing  company 
at  the  Athenajum  and  the  Garrick,  for 
this  was  long  before  tlie  time  of  the 
squabble  with  Edmund  Yeats  and  the 
resulting  embarrassing  coolness  between 
Thackeray  and  Dickens.  One  cannot 
avoid  the  suspicion,  however,  that 
Thackeray's  Charlotte  might  have  shown 
herself  quite  as  self-possessed  and  unruf- 
fled as  the  lady  of  the  verses.  Grim 
tragedy  might  have  left  her  figuratively 
slicing  her  bread  and  butter. 

•  •  • 

Thackeray  seems  to  have  met  Mrs^ 
Brookfield^^  the  first  time  about  1839. 
One  evening  Mr.  Brookfield  unexpec- 
tedly took  the  novelist  home  to  dinner. 
There  happened  to  be  nothing  in  the 
house  but  a  shoulder  of  cold  mutton^ 
and  the  embarrassed  hostess  was  obliged 
to  send  a  maid  to  a  neighbouring  pastry 
cook's  for  a  dozen  tartlets.  The  first 
letter  in  the  correspondence  was  one 
written  by  Thackeray  to  M.  Cazati  if» 
Paris,  asking  the  latter  to  do  the  honour* 
of  the  French  capital  for  Mr.  Brook- 
field.  A  second  letter,  written  in  1845^ 
is  equally  unimportant.  But  the  third,, 
dated  February  3,  1847,  begins  to  have 
a  decided  bearing  on  the  story.  Thack- 
eray had  evidently  spoken  with  too  mudk 
enthusiasm,  and  in  too  public  a  manner 
concerning  his  regard  for  Mrs.  Brook- 
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field,  and  had  been  called  to  account  by 
her  husband.  In  explanation  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Brookfield: 

Under  the  confessional  seal  in  the  rail- 
way. .  .  .  Her  innocence,  looks,  angelical 
sweetness  and  kindness  charm  and  ravish 
me  to  the  highest  degree;  and  every  now 
•mi  then  in  contemplating  them  I  burst  out 
into  uncouth  rapture.  They  are  not  the  least 
dangerous — it  is  a  sort  of  artistical  delight 
(a  spiritual  sensuality  so  to  speak) — 
other  beautiful  objects  in  Nature  so  affect 
tne,  children,  laodscape-i,  harmonies  of  col- 
our, music,  etc.  .  .  .  Mv  dear  old  fellow, 
you  and  Ctud  Almighty  may  know  all  my 
thoughts  about  your  wife;  I'm  not  ashamed 
of  one  of  them,  since  the  days  of  the  dear 
old  two  penny  tart  dinner  till  now.  .  .  . 
'£vins!  Mere  is  Wimbledon  Station.  Well, 
I  have  opened  my  bowels  to 'you.  Indeed, 
there  has  not  been  much  secret  before;  aod 
I've  :il\%3\s  admired  the  generous  spirit  in 
which  _\ou  have  witnessed  my  queer  rap- 
tures. If  I  had  envy,  or  what  you  call  pas- 
sion, or  a  wicked  thought  ...  1  should  have 
cut  you  long  ago. 

•  •  • 

The  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Brookfield 
in  February-,  1848,  from  Young  Street, 

Kensington,  has  no  apparent  significance, 
but  the  one  sent  from  Brighton  late  in 
the  same  year,  probably  a  second  sheet 
cofitmutng  a  letter  of  the  previous  day, 
is  one  of  the  most  charminp  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  entire  collection.  On  the 
first  page  of  this  letter  is  a  small  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  of  Mrs.  H;  okfidd  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer.  The  letter  in  part 
reads 

...  I  didn't  read  Dickens,  only  the  20 
first  pages,  not  having  time.  My  mother  did 

though  and  was  very  much  moved.  She 
says  there's  something  in  it  will  affect  you 
personally.  Mind  my  copy  is  only  a  loan; 
and  you  must  give  it  roc  back  when  we  meet 
next  year.  .  .  .  Nobody  to  console  me,  but 
positively  the  Miss  Smith — the  Miss  Smith 
and  the  Sea;  welcome,  welcome  thou  story 
whisper!— ^e  talk  of  the  eldest  Miss  S.  is 
almost  as  ceaseless.  I  have  been  out  to  buy 
the  Hauntfd  Man  for  the  younger  one,  the 
pretty  one  who  made  me  the  purse.  ...  I 


have  written  one  pape  of  P-nJ-nrj-s.  hut 
can't  go  on  because  it  is  very  near  post  time. 
...  No  dear  lady  we  wilt  do  better;  we 
will  love  each  other  while  we  may  here 
and  afterward;  if  \ou  go  firvt  \  nu  '.vi!!  kneel 
tor  me  in  Heaven  and  bring  mc  there;  it 
I,  I  swear  the  best  thought  I  have  is  to  re- 
member that  I  shall  have  your  love  surviv- 
ing me  and  with  a  constant  frn<1?"n!ess  bless- 
ing my  memory.  I  can't  all  perish  living  in 
your  heart  That  in  itself  is  a  sort  of  seal 
and  assurance  of  Heaven.  .  .  .  Say  that  I 
die  and  live  yet  in  the  love  of  my  sur\  ivors? 
Isn't  that  a  warrant  of  immortality  almost? 
Say  that  my  two  dearest  friends  precede  me 
and  enter  into  God's  futurity  spotless  and 
angelical,  I  feci  that  I  have  two  advocates 
in  Heaven^  and  that  my  love  penetrates  there 
as  it  were.  It  teems  to  me  that  Love  proves 
God.  By  love  I  believe  and  am  saved. 

•  •  • 

Then  there  is  a  letter  fleerint:  at  doc- 
tors as  incompetents — this  w  as  before  his 
experience  with  Dr.  Elliotson — and  an- 
other written  on  shipboard  at  Dover 
late  in  J.'intiary.  184O,  which  hints  at 
complications.  Apparently  there  has 
been  another  calling  to  account  on  the 
part  of  the  husband. 

How  long  is  it  since  I  have  written  to  you 
in  my  natural  handwritinp?  But  having 
just  completed  another  very  sentimental  let- 
ter to  you  In  the  other  penmanship  I  think 
beat  to  cancel  it  and  tell  you  simply  that 
I  am  so  far  on  mv  road  to  Paris.  .  .  .  As  I 
get  older  I  will  grow  so  polite,  calm  and 
'elegant  in  my  behaviour  that  I  will  never 
at  least  offend  you  by  too  much  abandon. 
Shall  I  begin  and  call  you  Mrs.  Brookfield 
again  ?  Ah,  no.  I  have  not  got  to  that,  dear 
lady.  Yott  shall  be  ny  dear  lady  always 
to  me  and  I  will  be  your  affeetionate  grand- 
father. 

•  •  • 

During  the  next  year  or  two  Thack- 

eray  was  busy  on  the  writing  of  P«i- 
(lenn'if.  and  his  letters  at  this  time  arc 
full  of  allusiotis  to  the  story  and  its  char- 
acters. Once  the  writing  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  long,  serious  illness,  his  re- 
cover)' from  which  he  ascribes — in  the 
Preface  to  Pendennis — to  the  skill  and 
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patient  care  of  the  aforementioned  Dr. 
EUiotson.  There  are  allusions  to  a  Miss 
Gore,  who  claimed  to  have  been  the 
original  of  Blanche  Ainory»  and  a  fint 
reference  to  Miss  Perry,  who  seems  to 
have  hinted  at  the  novelist  s  infatuation. 
That  that  infatuation  was  becoming  ap- 
parent ti)  others  is  shown  by  the  letter 
to  Mrs.  Brookficld,  written  January  ^, 
1850.  Henry  Hallam,  Mrs.  Brook- 
fidd*a  unde,  obviously  did  not  lelish  ^e 
frequency  of  Thackeray's  visits  to  his 


one  of  them  he  tclU  of  the  PrcsiLicnt's 
ball  and  of  the  people  that  he  met  there: 

When  I  tcl!  you,  ma'am,  that  there  were 
tradesmen  and  their  wives  present!  I  saw 
one  woman  poll  off  a  pair  of  Iht  slippers 
and  tske  a  lidiet  for  them  at  the  great-coat 
repository;  and  I  rather  liked  her  for  being 
so  bold.  Confess  now,  would  you  have  the 
courage  to  go  to  court  in  list  slippers  and 
ask  the  footman  at  the  door  to  keep  'em  till 
you  came  out?  Well,  there  was  Lady  Cas> 
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niece.  What  his  attitude  was  is  indi- 
cated by  Thackeray's  letter 

When  H.  Hallam  spoke  as  he  did  to-ni^ht 
I*fn  sure  be  said  what  has  been  upon  his 
mind  for  many  nMotiis,  that  he  was  angry 

at  mv  constant  visits  to  vou.  But  thank  Cod, 
I  have  never  concealed  the  affection  I  have 
for  you.  Your  husband  knows  it  as  well  as 
I  do^  and  I  think  I  have  such  a  claim  to  the 
love  of  both  of  you  as  no  relationship,  how- 
ever close,  ought  to  question  or  supersede. 
•  •  • 

A  threat  part  of  the  year  1850  Thack- 
eray spent  in  Paris.    From  there  he 

wrote  half  a  dozen  times  to  Mrs.  Rronk- 
field,  but  these  letters  are,  tor  the  most 
part,  on  entirely  impersonal  matters.  In 


tiereagh  looking  uncommonly  'andsome,  and 
the  Spanish  Ambanador't  wife  blanng  wi& 

new  diamonds  and  looking  like  a  picture  by 
Velasquez,  with  daring  red  checks  and  bright 
eyes.  And  there  was  the  Princess  Wbat- 
d'you*caii-*cm,  the  Preeidentfs  cousin,  cor- 

ercd  with  diamonds  too,  superb  and  sulky. 
.  .  .  The  children  went  to  church  yester- 
day, and  Minny  sat  next  to  Guizot,  and 
Victor  Hugo  was  ther»— a  queer  lieathen. 
Did  you  rend  of  his  ordcrinp;  his  son  to  fight 
a  duel  the  other  day  with  the  son  of  another 
literary  man?  Young  Hugo  wounded  his 
adversary  and  I  suppose  tlie  father  em« 
braced  him  and  applauded  him  and  goes 
to  Church  afterward  as  if  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian. ...  I  am  going  to  Gudin's  to-night, 
being  tempted  by  the  promise  of  meeting 
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Scribe,  Dumaa,  Miry,  and  if  none  of  tbem 
are  dicre,  wlwt  an  I  to  do?  ' 

•  •  • 

Another  happy  letter  is  the  one  he 

wrote  to  Mrs.  Rrookficld  from  Phila- 
delphia in  Januar)%  1853,  when  he  was 
on  his  first  lecture  tour  in  America. 

At  preient  I  incline  to  come  to  England 
in  Jane  or  July  and  got  ready  a  new  set  of 

lectures,  and  bring  them  back  with  rae. 
That  second  course  will  enable  me  to  pro* 
▼Ide  for  die  ^dren  and  their  mother  fi- 
nally and  satisfoctorily,  and  my  mmd  will 
be  easier  after  that,  and  I  can  sing  Nunc 
Ditniltij  without  faltering.  There  is  moncy- 
maiung  to  try  at,  to  be  tore,  and  ambition, 
I  mean  in  public  life;  peAape  diat  might 
interest  a  man,  but  not  novels,  nor  lectures, 
nor  fun,  any  more.  I  don't  seem  to  care 
about  dieie  any  more,  or  for  praise,  or  for 
abnie^  or  for  reputation  of  diat  kind.  That 
literarv  plav  is  plnyed  nut,  and  the  puppets 
going  to  be  locked  up  for  good  and  all. 
.  .  .  I  bellere  I  am  popular,  except  at  Bos- 
ton among  the  newspaper  men,  who  fired 
into  me,  but  a  great  favourite  with  the 
mtndi,  there  and  elsewhere.  Here  in  Phila- 
delphia it  b  all  praise  and  kindness.  ...  I 
can't  live  without  the  tenderness  of  some 
woman;  and  expect  when  I  am  sixty  I  shall 
be  marrying  a  girl  of  sixteen  or  twelve,  in- 
nocent, barley-sugar-lovioA  in  a  pinafore. 
.  .  .  There's  something  simple  in  the  way 
these  kind  folks  regard  a  man;  they  read 
our  books  as  if  we  were  Fielding,  and  so 
forth.  The  other  night  some  men  were 
talking  of  Dickens  and  Bulwer  as  if  they 
were  equal  to  Shakespeare,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  find  myself  pleased  at  hearing 
Aem  praised.  The  prettiest  girl  in  Phila- 
delphia, poor  soul,  has  read  Vanity  Fair 
twelve  times.  I  paid  her  a  good  bip  compli- 
ment yesterday,  about  her  good  looks  of 
course^  and  she  turned  round  delighted  to 
her  friend  and  said  At  most  tallut,  that  is 
something  like  the  pronunciation.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  prettiest  girls  in  Boston  is  to  be  put 
under  my  charge  to  go  to  a  marriage  at 
Washington  next  week.  We  are  to  travel 
together  all  the  way  alone — onlv,  only,  I'm 
not  going.  Young  people  when  they  are 
engaged  here,  make  tours  alone;  fanqr  what 


d  Comment 

the  British  Mrs.  Grundy  would  say  at  such 
an  idea.  ...  I  send  my  love  to  all  who  will 
have  1^  and  my  hand  to  Williaa^  whatever 
divides  us,  dear  old  times  join  us,  whereof 
the  memory  can  never  be  effaced,  and  out 
of  which  in  the  midst  of  present  fever  and 
onhappiness  come  constant  running  streams 
of  old  love  and  kindness. 

•  •  • 

Soon  after  this  the  direct  correspon- 
dence came  to  an  end,  Mr.  Bnokfield 

having  apparently  asserted  his  authority 
as  a  husband.  Thereafter  Thackeray 
communicated  with  his  "dear  lady" 
through  Miss  Kate  Perry  and  Mrs. 
Elliot,  two  sisters  whom  he  l^ad  met  at 
B/ighton  at  the  time  that  he  was  writ- 
ing Fanity  Fair*  Mrs.  Brookfield  her- 
self was  not  averse  to  using  the  same 
rouncfabout  means  of  communication 
and  had  written  a  letter  to  a  Mrs.  Fan- 
dmwe  about  Thackeray,  which  Mrs. 
Fanshawe  promptly  sent  on  to  the  novel- 

•An  extract  from  Miss  Perry's  ReeoUee- 
tiotu  of  Mr.  Thackeray.  "In  the  earliest 
days  of  our  friendship  he  brought  his  morn- 
ing work  to  read  to  me  in  the  evening;  he 
had  just  commenced  Vanity  Fair,  and  was 
living  at  the  Old  Ship  Inn,  where  he  wrote 
some  of  the  first  numbers.  He  often  then 
said  to  mer  "I  wonder  whedier  this  will 
take,  the  publishers  accept  it,  and  ihe  world 
read  it?"  I  remember  answering  him  that 
I  had  no  reliance  upon  mv  own  critical 
powers  in  literature;  but  that  I  bad  written 
to  my  sister,  Mrs.  Frederick  Elliot,  and  said, 
"I  have  made  n  itrenr  friendship  with  one 
of  the  principal  contributors  to  Punc/i — Mr. 
Thackeray;  he  is  now  writing  a  novel,  but 
cannot  hit  upon  a  name  for  it.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  cleverest 
thing  I  ever  read.  The  lirst  time  he  dined 
with  us  I  was  fearfuTIv  alarmed  at  him.  • 
The  next  day  we  walked  in  Chichester  Park, 
when  he  told  me  all  about  his  little  girls, 
and  of  his  great  friendship  with  the  Brook- 
fields,  and  I  told  him  about  you  and  Chesham 
Place."  When  he  heard  tliis,  and  mv  opin- 
ion of  his  novel,  he  burst  out  l.Tuuhinp,  and 
said:  "Ah!  Mademoiselle  (as  he  always 
called  me),  it  is  not  small  beer;  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  be  palatable  m  the 
London  folks."  He  told  me,  sometimi  .ititr- 
ward,  that,  after  ransacking  his  bniiii  for 
a  name  for  his  novel,  it  came  upon  him  un- 
awares, in  the  middle  of  the  night,  as  if  a 
voice  had  whispered,  "Vanity  Fair."  He 
said,  "I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  ran  three 
times  round  mv  room,  uttering  n-.  I  wtUti 
'Vanity  Fair,  Vanity  Fair,  Vanity  Fair.'" 
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ist.  Thackeray  wrote  back  to  Mrs. 
Fanshawe  to  inform  her  prindpal  that 

even  this  roundabout  correspondence 
ought  not  to  be ;  "That  her  husband  act- 
ing at  thb  moment  nobly  and  gendy 
must  be  nobly  and  gently  used,  and  un- 
til he  authorised  the  correspondence  none 
such  must  be."  Yet  two  days  later  he 
was  writing  die  letter  quoted  on  a  pre- 
vious page  in  which  he  characterised  the 


end,  and  I'm  very  thankful  that  the  dear 
little  heart  is  made  tranquil  on  the  score 
of  our  enmity  at  least.  Friends,  of  course, 
wt  are  no^  but  bear  cadi  odier  and  in  liz 
months  ddngi  may  be  better. 

And  ag»ni  of  Brookfield  he  said: 

He  i»  full  of  queer  ceremonies,  punctilios 
unheard  of  amongst  men  of  a  franker  sort 
He  clings  to  the  faacar  diat  nobody  knows 


THAOCeaAT'S  OAUCHTBM  AND  MAJOR  AND  MRS.  CARMICHABL  SMrTH.  MBfl. 

THACKBRAY'S  MOTHER.   FROM  A  DRAWING  BY  THACKERAT 


nOTH  WAS 


"nobly  and  gently  acting"  husband  as  a 
man  who  ought  to  have  married  a  cook, 
following  it  within  a  week  with  the  one 

in  which  he  charged  Mrs.  Brookfield 
with  having  played  with  him  and  flung 
him  over. 

•  •  • 

In  a  short  time  BrookHeld  and  Tiiack- 
eray  were  reconciled,  the  former  at- 
tempted to  apologise — though  why  he 
should  have  done  <;o  is  a  mystery — and 
Thackeray  met  him  half  way.  Of  this 
reconciliation  Thackeray  wrote; 

This  morning  was  spent  in  parleys  and 

the  inspector  [a  frequently  used  pseudonym 
for  BrookficldJ  and  I  shook  hands  at  the 


anything  about  his  interior;  and  I  shall,  of 
course^  hold  my  wagging  tongue  and  speak 
of  hia  affairs  as  little  as  possible. 

•  •  • 

While  the  letters  written  to  Miss 
Perry  from  New  York  in  December, 

1852,  and  from  Baltimore  in  February, 

1853,  contain  no  allusions  to  the  Brook- 
fields,  they  are  decidedly  interesting  to 
Americans,  for  the  li^  that  they  throw 
on  American  life  of  that  day,  or  rather, 
on  that  life  as  it  appeared  to  Thack- 
eray. It  was  all  dollars  and  flattery, 
the  people  always  exaggerating,  and 
Thadceray  a  tremendous  swell,  who, 
however,  was  not  going  to  make  a  book 
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about  It,  bccnii?c  the  poose  was  much  too 
good  a  goosey  to  be  killed.  Of  New 
York  society  be  said : 

It*i  the  moft  curious  ▼srahli  of  dvilitS'- 
don.   The  girts  are  drnsed  like  the  nM»t 

stunning  Frr'n-}i  actresses,  the  houses  fur- 
niiibed  like  the  most  splendid  gambling 
houses.  I^t  all  gold  and  yellow  brocade, 
and  the  tittle  dandies  are  like  little  Frendi 
»hop  boys,  and  the  houses  are  all  so  new 
that  the  walls  are  not  even  papered,  and 
OD  the  walli  in  the  midM  of  the  hangings 
of  brocade  and  the  enormous  gold  frames 
and  mirrors  you  see  little  twopeooy  pie> 
tures  and  coloured  prints. 

Then,  two  months  later,  from  Balti- 
more: 

Now  I  have  seen  three  great  cities,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia.  1  think  I  like 

them  all  mighty  well.  Thcv  seem  to  mc  not 
M  civilised  as  our  London,  but  more  $o  than 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  At  Boston  is 
very  good  literate  company  indeed.  It  is 
like  Edinburgh  for  that— rr  v.nst  amniint  of 
toryiim  and  donni&bness  everywhere.  That 
of  New  York  the  simplest  and  least  pre- 
tentious, for  it  suflSces  that  a  nan  should 
keep  a  fine  house,  give  parties  and  hn^  e  a 
daughter  to  get  all  the  world  to  him.  The 
society  was  comprenea.  I  went  to  a  ball 
lately  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  veriest 
order  of  counter  jumpers.  T  mran  not  pre- 
tending to  be  anything  but  the  commonest 
man»  making  money  out  of  a  dry  goods  store 
and  (and  a  great  deal  of  money,  too) ;  cov- 
ering his  walls  with  gilding  and  dama^ik 
and  his  table  with  foie  gras,  canvasback 
ducks  and  die  best  wines.  And  the  society 
atl  came — the  Tcry  best  society. 

•  •  • 

In  his  letter  from  Richmond,  dated 
March  3,  1853,  Thackeray  alludes  to 
his  trouble  with  the  Brookfields  and 
then  goes  on  to  tell  of  his  fatiguing  lec- 
ture to  and  gives  his  impressions  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Southern  negroes. 
Richmond  impressed  him  as  the  merriest 
and  most  picturesque  of  American  cities. 

I  am  getting  ■^n  s^i.  k  ,Tnd  ashamed  of  the 
confounded  old  lectures  that  I  wonder  I 
have  the  courage  to  go  00  deUvering  them. 


.  .  .  The  negroes  don't  shock  me,  or  excite 
my  compaiisionaic  feelings  at  all;  they  are 
so  grotesque  and  happy  that  I  can't  cry 
over  them.  The  little  black  imps  are  trot- 
ting and  grinning  about  the  streets,  women, 
workmen,  waiters,  all  well  fed  and  happy. 
The  place,  the  merriest  and  most  pictur- 
esque I  lia\e  seen  in  America,  and  on  Sat- 
urday I  go  to  Charlestown — Shall  I  go 
thence  to  Havannah?  who  knows,  I  should 
like  to  pv«  myself  a  week's  holiday  without 
my  demd  lecture  tour. 

That  was  the  last  letter  in  the  cor- 
re^ndence  from  America,  but  not  about 


MR.  THACKERAY'S  IMPRFSSION  OF  THE  "DOWN- 
TXOiWEN"  SOUTHERN  NEGRO  OF  ANTE-BELLUM 
DATS 

Americans.    In  July  of  the  same  year 

he  was  in  Switzerland,  engaged  in  the 
task  of  wrifinij  The  Nncrfyrnr^  for  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendennis.  Writing  from  Ve- 
vay,  he  records  that  the  Americans  had 
quite  conquered  Switzerland  and  the 
Rhine  districts  and  that  the  hotels  were 
as  the  Astor  House.  "How  pretty  al- 
most all  the  women  are;  and  the  men 
how  awful  I"* 

•  •  • 

Finally,  there  is  Ac  letter  about  Mrs. 

*This  sentiment  Thackeray  imparted  gen- 

erousl','  in  his  letters  ^^'riri^c;  to  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter, ot  New  York  (  T/stu  in  ray's  Letters  tn 
An  American  Family,  The  Century  Com- 
pany, 1904),  he  said,  "Among  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Americans  at  Vevay."  And 
nc:;iin:  "There's  such  a  crowd  of  Americans 
at  this  hotel.  Almost  all  the  women  pretty* 
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PUtRAPS  ANOTHER  TRAIL  IS  SLCGESTED  BY  THE  ABOVE  LeTTER  WRtTTEN  BY  THACKERAY 
TO  MRS.  ELUOT.  TO  SAY  TBS  LEAST,  IT  IS  CERTAINLY  DISIHCBNUOUS.  THE  NOTE 
TARES  Tfte  FORM  OF  THE  INITIAIS  OP  JANE  OCTAVtA  BROOKnELO.     IT  TELLS  OP 

TWO  n  \'.  ?  ';rF\T  nv  XHACKER  W  AT  THE  UnrsF.  OF  HIS  FRIENDS,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
PARR,  MRS.  f'ARR  liKI\G  A  DAUGHTER  OF  SIR  CHARLES  EI.TON,  OK  CI.EVEDON  COURT. 
KOW.  MRS.  PARR  AND  .MRS.  BROOKFIELO  WERE  SISTERS.  ALSO,  THACKERAY  HAD 
KNOWN  BROOKFIELD  SINCE  THE  TWO  WERE  UNDERGRADUATES  TOGETHER  AT  CAM- 
BRIOCE.  YET,  FOR  SOME  REASON  OR  OTHER,  IN  TRU  LSTTBR  THACKERAY  CHOSE  TO 
BE  MYSTERIOUS.  HE  ALLUDES  TO  MRS.  BROOKFIELD  AS  A  CASUAL  ACQUAINTANCE 
OF  WHOM  HE  HAS  NEVER  BEFORE  HEARD  AND  WHOSE  NAME  HE  HAS  DIFFICULTi'  IN 
REMEMBERING.  HE  SAYS:  "A  VERY  PLEASING  PERSON  WAS  STAYING  AT  HER  HOUSE 
(MRS.  parr's),  a  MRS.  BLOOMFULO,  OR  SOME  SUCH  NAME;  HER  HUSBAND  A  CLBRCV- 
MAN  AND  SCHOOL  IWSPBCnW,  VBRY  PLEASANT,  TOO." 


Brookfield  written  from  Paris  in  De- 
cember, 1853: 

I  Bdnifc  huBBBD  nature  in  thinkloK  of 

her.  I  tliink  I  am  iicnrcr  her  \vhfn  a\vav 
than  when  sitting  by  her,  talking  of  things 
I  don't  feel— widi  poor  Tomkio's  [Mr. 
BrooUield]  rcMlcst  cjre  ever  snd  again  try- 
inf(  not  to  look  at  us.  .  .  .  It's  happier  that 
we  should  love  each  other  in  the  grave,  at 
St  were,  than  iliat  we  should  meet  bjr  sham 
dianee^  and  diat  there  skonld  be  secrets  or 
deceit.  When  you  see  her  preach  this  to 
her  again  and  again.  Many  and  many  a 
tioM  a  friend  of  mine  whispers  me  (he  is 
represented  in  pictures  with  horns  and  a 
tail),  "My  good  friend,  a  quoi  bon  all  this 


tome  of  the  men  so  awfully  Yolgar.  I  read 
in  tlie  Stranger's  Book: 

Name         Country  Profession 

Smith.  J.      U.S.A.  Clerg}-maa 


longing  and  yearning  and  disappointment; 
yonder  gnawing  grief  and  daily  nightly 
brooding?  A  couple  of  lies  and  the  whole 
thing  might  be  remedied.  Do  you  suppose 
other  folks  are  so  particular?"  Behold, 
Acre  are  four  diitdren  put  their  innocent 
figures  between  the  devil  and  me;  and  the 
wretched  nld  fiend  shirks  off  with  his  tail 
between  his  hoofs.  Go  and  wipe  away  her 
tear,  you  dear  kind  sisterB  of  charity.  My 
girls,  I  suppose,  see  all  about  it;  but  they 

love  her  all  the  same.  .  .  .  When  I  was  in 
England  I  went  and  reconciled  myself  with 
Mrs.  Procter  (only  those  pitchers  when 
mended  wont  hold  water  any  more)  and 
with  Higgin%  who  had  been  offended,  loo^ 

Fancy  Gentyre  and  "over  ike  wkoU  ht," 

There  it  is  in  the  Stranger's  hook. 

Whence  From      Whither  Going 
Genevre  Over  the  whole  lot. 
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ANOTHER  UCniMKO  VMKm  JO  OUK  ffiOtBB 

at  my  not  going  to  him;  and  paid  dutiful 
vititi  lo  all  my  ttep'fmdici'i  relatiTet  and 

my  own;  and  bought  a  pretty  bouse,  i6 
Onslow  Square,  Brompton,  next  door  to 
Marochetti;  and  am  to  pay  for  it  in  three 
years,  ^£700  a  year  or  tbcreaboats.  Whcdier 
we  go  to  Rome  or  not  is  now  undftemined, 
most  likely  not.  I  had  some  i  ilk  vith  an- 
other publitber  about  doing  another  kind  of 
work,  cditiag  Walpole  and  writu^  a  life 
of  him.  It  rains  money  with  me.  I  may 
make  £5,000  poonds  in  the  next  year,  think 
of  that  I 

«  •  • 

Fifty  \cars  and  two  inonrh:^  after  the 
death  of  '1  huckeray  and  iourtccn  years 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Brookfield  the 
knowlcd^re  of  the  contents  of  these  let- 
ters becomes  public  property.  Where 
have  these  letters  been  all  this  time,  who 
have  had  access  to  them,  how  did  they 
find  their  way  to  this  cotmtry,  and  into 
the  possession  of  Major  Lambert?  Ac- 
cording to  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  they 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Brook- 
field  family  until  1897.  Then  James 
Russell  Lowell  was  the  American  Minis- 
ter to  Great  Britain,  and  to  his  judg- 
ment Mrs.  Brookfield  submitted  the  en- 
tire Thackeray  correspondence,  askln.i^ 
him  to  take  out  any  letters  that  he 


thought  should  not  be  published.  Mr. 
l/owell  did  so  with  so  much  care  and 
discretion  that  very  little  of  a  private 
nature  was  induded  in  die  ColUetion 
of  Letters  of  Thackeray  issued  in  1887. 
S  ich  i?  the  version  of  the  catalogue.  But 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Dickson,  a  very  capa- 
ble and  distinguished  Thackerayan,  tdls 
another  story.  .According  to  him  these 
letters  were  never  shown  to  Mr.  Tx>\\  ell. 
nor  were  they  ever,  as  another  talc  liad 
it,  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Ritchie,  who 
sold  the  letters  one  by  one.  Certainly 
that  does  not  <onnd  like  Lady  Ritchie, 
and,  as  Mr.  Dickson  poin^  out,  it  is 
not  customary  for  a  fadier  to  mi^e  his 
daughter  the  custodian  of  his  love  let- 
ters, nor  is  the  lady  who  receives  them 
likely  to  select  the  daughter  for  so  deli- 
cate a  duty.*  Mr.  Dickson's  version, 
and  it  ts  the  version  diat  we  beard  years 
4go  and  have  always  held  to  be  the  true 
one.  that  Major  Lambert  purchased 
the  letters,  directly  or  through  an  atjent, 
from  Mrs.  Brookfield's  son  Charles. 
The  letters  submitted  to  Mr.  Lowell 
were  diose  that  appeared  in  Scribner's 
Magazine  in  1887.  The  originals  of 
these  were  boucht  in  1900  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan at  the  Augustin  Daly  sale.  The 
price  paid  was  $16,200.  To  the  unpub- 
lished  letters  Major  Lambert  clung  te- 
nn  ioiKly  during  his  lifetime,  and  would 
listen  to  no  proposition  suggesting  their 
publication.  It  was  his  pride  that  while 
Mr.  Morgan  owned  the  letters  the  pub- 
lic had  read,  he  possessed  the  letters  the 
public  had  never  seen. 

•As  a  matter  of  fart  there  h  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Brookfield  from  Lady  Ritchie  that  set- 
il<  this  question.  Lady  Ritchie  wrote:  "I 
ain^  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  made 
satisfactory  arrangemetits  for  publishinC 
your  selections  from  my  father's  letters.  I 
am,  of  course,  unable  myself  by  his  ex- 
prc'i<ied  wish,  (o  do  .loything  of  the  sort. 
White  I  am  glad  to  be  spared  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  of  such  a  work,  I  have  often 
felt  sorry  to  think  that  no  one  should  ever 
know  more  of  hin.  Yoa  know  better  dian 
any  one  wliat  we  should  like  J^aid  or  unsaid, 
.md  what  he  would  have  wished;  so  that 
I  am  very  glad  to  tUnk  jou  have  under- 
taken the  work. 
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"The  best  story  of  American  news- 
paper life  thstt  has  ever  been  written," 
said  Richard  Harding 
MoraStoritt  Uwht  himself  the  »u- 
ci  Stories  thor  of  "Gallagher."  of 
Jesse  Lynch  Wilh'ams's 
"The  Stolen  Story."  And  that  is  an 
opinion  that  has  been  pretty  ^nerally 
endorsed  in  Park  Row  of  New  York, 
and  in  fart  in  every  newspaper  row  in 
the  United  States.  In  view  of  wtiich  it 
was  quite  natural  that  "The  Stolen 
Story"  should  have  been  one  of  the  tales 
sielectcd  for  incorporation  in  the  r  flit  ion 
de  luxe  volume  that  is  being  issued  by 
the  Authon  League  of  America.  Here 
is  the  story  of  the  writing  of  "The 
Stolen  Story"  as  told  by  Mr.  Williams. 
•  •  • 

"The  Stolen  Story"  was  written  in 
the  autumn  of  1S96,  just  after  I  had  left 
newspaper   work,  and 
"The  Stolen       some  time  before  I  had 
Slery^  ceased    feding  called 

upon  to  tell  every  one  I 
met  how  inttTcstin;^  the  life  was.  I  had 
yet  to  learn  tiiat  all  experiences  of  lite 
are  interestin^->far  more  interesting 
than  I  had  been  led  to  believe  by  hook>. 
Now.  in  my  own  case,  quite  personally, 
the  life  of  a  reporter  had  been  just  as 
hateful  as  it  had  been  interesting,  like 
the  horrible  but  ab^orbin^  day  T  once 
spent  in  a  dissecting  room.  So,  rejoic- 
ing that  the  instructive  ordeal  was  over, 
I  took  a  bright,  sunny  room  as  far 
above  the  noise  and  dirt  of  the  city 
streets  as  I  could  find — the  one  away  up 
at  the  top  of  the  Judson  Memorial 
tower  on  Washington  Square — and  be- 
enri  tn  write  •stories  about  editors  and  re- 
porters, pleasantly  amazed  to  find  how 
much  I  knew  about  them,  and  looking 
down  beniy;nly  upon  the  world  below 
like  Herr  Tcufelsdrockh.  I  had  been 
informed  that  true  literary  artists  always 
look  down  upon  the  world.  Well,  "The 
Stolen  Story"  was  the  first  of  these  lit- 
*lc  sketches  of  Park  Row.  (But  not  the 
best.  The  best  was  the  last  of  the  series 
and  the  least  known.  It  is  called  "The 
Old  Reporter.")  The  plot,  I  believe, 
was  founded  upon  fact.    Something  of 


this  sort  once  happened  to  some  onCt 
though  who  and  where  it  was  I  never 
knew.  I  had  not  met  the  original  of  my 
hero,  Billy  Woods,  up  to  the  time  of 
publishing  his  adventures,  but  since  then 
he  has  introduced  himself  to  me  fre- 
quently in  Paris,  London  and  Rome,  as 
well  as  New  York,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco.  He  is  a  versatile  chap;  in 
Rome  he  was  short  and  fat  and  blond, 
with  a  huge  gold  tooth.  In  New  York 
he  b  usually  long  and  gaunt  and  dark, 
with  a  Southern  accent.  Indeed,  the 
only  characteristic  they  all  have  in  com- 
mon is  that,  by  a  striking  coincidence, 
each  happens  to  be  temporarily  out  of 
funds. 

•  •  • 

The  most  interesting  thing  to  me 
about  "The  Stolen  Story"  is  its  own  ' 

story.    It,  too,  has  had  curious  adven- 
tures  and  repeated  recrudescences. 

( 1 )  It  appeared  as  a  plain  short  story 
in  the  "Fiction  Number"  of  Scribnef^s, 
August,  1907. 

(2)  As  the  title  story  of  the  book  of 
newspaper  talcs  referred  to,  published  by 
the  Scribners  in  1899. 

(3)  As  the  first  of  a  scries  of  syndi- 
cated stories  in  some  of  the  newspapers. 

(4)  As  a  part  of  the  second  act  and 
most  of  the  fourth  of  a  play  of  the  same 
nnme  produced  by  Mr*  Savage  in  April, 
1906. 

(5)  The  same,  revised  and  repro- 
duced with  a  new  company  by  the  Sdiu- 
bcrts  in  partnership  with  myself  in  1906 
and  1907. 

(6)  Previous  to  these  interesting  ex- 
periences, while  waiting  for  a  stage  pro- 
duction, I  "novelised"  the  drama  and 
published  it  in  Smart  Set  in  1905. 

( 7 )  This  was  published  in  book  form 
by  the  Scribners  in  1906.  (The  first, 
I  believe,  of  the  "novelised"  dramas, 
which  have  since  become  a  nuisance.) 

(8)  After  the  four-act  play  had  run 
its  course — two  hundred  performances 
in  all — I  was  persuaded  to  make  a  one- 
act  vaudeville  sketch  of  it,  which  was 
produced  in  1909  or  thereabouts. 

(9)  And  now,  just  when  it  seemed 
that  at  least  the  poor  old  overworked 
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idea  must  assuredly  be  quite  dead  and 
decently  buried  in  the  two  books  re- 
ferred to,  in  fading  theatre  programmes, 
in  yellowing  press  notices,  along  comes 
an  offer  this  very  day,  as  it  happens, 
from  a  movinp  picture  firm  to  rrsurrcct 
"The  Stolen  Storj"  through  the  quick- 
ening medium  of  the  flashing  films! 

(lo)  And  now,  here  it  is  again  in  this 
book !  and  very  proud  to  be  in  such  good 
society.  This  is  the  climax  of  its  ca- 
reer— ^positively    the   last  appearance 

Unless,  that  is.  it  is  turned  into  a 

comic  opera  or  a  narrative  poem. 

•  •  • 

In  1899  ^^r-  F^ll'*  P'irker  Butler  was 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  staying  at  a  hotel, 

and  from  the  lobby  win- 
<7igt  ii  dow  he  could  see  the 

Pigs'*  signs  of  half  a  dozen 

patent  medicine  houses. 
He  had  an  hour  or  two,  waiting  for  his 
train,  and  the  signs  suggested  writing  t 
short  skit  with  the  advertisintr  man  as 
the  humourous  character.  So  he  wrote 
"Mr.  Perkins  of  Portland."  Mr.  Per- 
kins ptinched  holes  in  sticky  fly  paper 
and  sold  it  as  porous  plasters.  That  skit 
appeared  in  the  Lighter  Vein  depart- 
ment of  the  Century  Magazine  in  igoo. 
In  1904,  Mr.  Butler  was  writing  a  num- 
ber of  short  stories  for  EUery  Sedgwick, 
then  editor  of  Leslie's  Monthly,  and 
Mr.  Sedgwick  suggested  a  series  of  "Per- 
kins** stories.  Mr.  Butler  did  them.  The 
editor  of  Judicious  /Uiverti^ing ,  of  Chi- 
cago, saw  these  stories  and  asked  for  a 
series  of  the  same  sort,  and  as  the  first 
of  the  series  Mr.  Butler  sent  on  "The 
Injudicious  Advertising  of  Mr.  Cyrus 
Bobbs."  That  was  the  story  of  a  man 
who  discovered  among  his  pet  guinea 
pigs  a  pair  with  lopped  ears — a  great 
rarity — and.  knowing  bow  prolific  gui- 
nea pigs  are,  he  saw  a  tortune  ahead  and 
began  advertising  lop-eared  guinea  pigs. 
By  the  time  the  money  was  pourinir  in, 
the  lop-cared  pair  died  without  olbpring. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Butler  had  clipped,  from  a  Liver* 

pool,  England,  newspaper,  an  anecdote 
about  an  Englishman  who,  returning 


from  Africa  with  a  tortoise,  widicd  to 
carry  it  with  him  free  of  charge  on  an 
English  train.  Dogs,  it  seemed  by  the 
rules  read  1^  the  Irish  station  nuster** 
were  carried  free,  but  the  ruling  of  the 
Irish  station  master  was  *'Dogs  is  dogs, 
and  cats  is  dogs,  and  squirrels  in  cages 
is  dogs,  but  that  there  animal  is  an  in- 
sect and  must  pay.**  Mr.  Butler  had 
this  clipping  in  his  purse  one  day  when 
Lliory  Sedgwick  said,  "Butler,  one  of 
the  boys  at  the  office  was  reading  your 
Judicious  Advertising  story,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  you  cttulii  make  a  story  of  a 
man  who  ordered  guinea  pigs  or  rabbits 
by  express  and  then  went  away  and  left 
them  on  the  express  agent's  hands."  "So 
tluTc,"  says  Mr.  Butler,  "is  the  story! 
1  u  rote  it,  and  rewrote  it  t\\  ice,  and  tlic 
third  time  I  ran  in  the  'dogs  is  dogs,  and 
cats  is  dogs'  term,  changing  it  tn  'pigs  is 
pigs.'  "  Experience  with  claims  against 
transportation  companies  while  working 
in  a  wholesale  grocery  out  West,  gave 
him  the  red  tape  idea.  F11cr>'  Sedgwick 
gave  him  the  guinea  pig  idea,  and,  fi- 
nally, some  one  in  the  Leslie's  Monthly 
office  gave  the  story  its  title  of  "Pigs  is 
Pigs."  for  Mr.  Butler  had  given  it  the 
rather  insipid  one  of  "The  Dago  Pig 
Episode.'*  The  story  was  published  in 
the  first  number  of  the  American  Maga- 
zine (formerly  Leslie's  Monthly)  in  Oc- 
tober, 1905,  and  in  book  form  in  April, 
1906. 

•  *  • 

No  story  of  Julian  Street's  has  called 
forth  a  keener  response  than  "The  Need 
of  Change.*'  The  tale 
Th«  Head  ol      told  of  an  American 
CbiBge  husband  and  wife  trav- 

elling in  Europe  who 
fell  in  with  an  English  clergyman  and 
his  wife.  After  two  weeks  of  very  pleas- 
ant  acquaintanceship,  the  ways  of  the 
travellers  parted,  the  English  couple  ex- 
tending to  the  Americans  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  visit  them  when  they  (the 
Americans)  reached  England,  in  the 
course  of  time  the  Americans  found 
themsdvcs  in  London  preparing  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  their  companions 
on  the  Continent.  The  home  oi  an  Eng- 
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lish  clergyman  and  his  wife,  to  their  way 
of  thinking,  would  be  ho-;pitrible  but 
limited,  tor  the  ideas  of  opulence  and  the 
cloth  did  not  seem  to  go  together.  But 
to  their  astonishment,  going  forth  ex- 
pecting a  cottage,  and  not  even  "a  cot- 
tage with  a  double  coach  door,"  they 
found  a  castle.  The  resulting  compli- 
cations carried  the  tale  through  its 
whimsical  course.  As  a  matter  of  fart 
"The  Need  of  Change"  is,  broadly 
speaking,  true.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian 
Street  did  meet  "the  Denbeighs"  at  a 
little  hotel  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  The 
name  of  the  particular  town  was  Cor< 
tins  d*  Ampezzo.  There  the  four  were 
ti^ether  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
Later,  in  England,  the  Streets  went  to 
visit  "the  Denbeighs"  in  the  lattcr's 
elaborate  countrj'  place  which  happens  to 
be  in  the  county  of  Kent.  Most  of  the 
detaib  of  the  Story  are  founded  upon 
fact. 

•  •  • 

A  tale  of  ten  years  or  so  ago  tluit 

stirred  readers  to  exasperation  was  Mr. 

Cleveland  Mottett's 
*nw  Myste-  "The  M  y  st  e  r  i  o  u's 
lions  Card"       Card."    It  dealt  with 

the  adventure's  nf  an 
American  visiting  in  Paris,  and  a  card, 
which  while  perfectly  blank  to  his  eyes, 
made  him  an  object  or  horror  when  it 
was  shown  to  others.  Yet  according  to 
Mr.  Moffett  this  story,  which  provoked 
so  many  letters  of  furious  curiosity  from 
persons  who  insisted  on  being  told  what 
was  written  on  the  card,  came  into  ex- 
istence in  the  most  commonplace  way. 
There  was  nothing  m]rsterious  in  its 
creation,  nor  was  there  any  particular 
effort  made  in  its  execution.  It  was  not 
even  written  by  hand,  but  was  dictated 
quickly  and  carelessly  to  a  stenographer 
out  in  Chicago  where  Mr.  MoflFctt  had 
been  sent  by  McClure's  Magazine  to  do 
some  real  detective  stories  drawn  from 
the  archives  of  the  Pinkertons.  Every 
day  he  would  spend  srvrrnl  hours  talking 
with  these  celebrated  detectives,  and  in 
the  evenings,  at  Mrs.  Stewart's  theatri- 
cal boarding  house  on  Wabash  Avenue, 
he  would  narrate  some  of  the  thrilling 


tales  for  the  edification  of  various  actor 
fritnds.  Thus  Mr.  Moffctt  found  him- 
self in  a  story-telling  vein  and,  on  one 
occasion,  he  improvised  what  was  the 
nucleus  of  "The  Mysterious  Card"stoiy. 
Having  lived  in  Paris  himself,  in  con- 
nection with  his  work  on  the  New  York 
Herald,  he  laid  the  scene  of  this  wild 
fancy  in  the  French  capital.  He  told 
the  story  several  times  with  increasing 
success,  each  time  inventing  some  new 
detail  to  prolong  the  suspense.  Then 
one  morning,  as  he  was  doing  his  daily 
job  nf  nictating  detective  copy  to  rhe 
stenographer,  he  suddenly  paused  and 
told  the  girl  to  take  down  a  little  thing 
that  might  be  worth  printing.  And  so 
between  two  paragraphs  of  a  real  de- 
tective story,  there  came  into  being,  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  the  final  version 
of  'The  Mysterious  Card,"  which  at> 
tracted  more  attention  and  nroiised  more 
discussion  than  all  the  serious  and  pains- 
taking work  that  Mr.  Moflett  did  in  the 
next  two  years. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White,  back 
from  Africa  after  having  made  lion 

marmalade  ol  as  many 
Mr.  White  lions  as  were  credited 

Diailluaioned      to  the  immortal  Tar- 

tarin  in  the  imaginative 
Press  of  the  south  of  France,  is  now  en- 
tertaining his  friends  with  accoimfs  of 
his  e.xploits  couched  in  the  fine  Tara.s- 
conian  manner  beginning  **Once,  you 
are  to  imagine,  of  an  evening,  out  in 

the   depths  of  the  Sahara  ."  But 

Mr.  White,  in  telling  of  his  achieve- 
ments, does  not  forget  his  humiliations. 
For  example,  he  tells  of  a  certain  Jinks 
of  the  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco, 
where  his  vanity  encountered  one  of  the 
cruellest  shocks.  He  had  been  told  that 
a  I'nited  St.Ttcs  Senator  had  come  tn  the 
Jinks  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting 
him  and  of  asking  him  a  question.  The 
information  was  naturally  flattering,  and 
he  prepared  liiniself  to  recei\  c  the  ex- 
pected compliment  with  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  modesty.  In  the  course  of 
time    the  cdebritics   were  introduced. 

The  Senator  was  moat  effusive.  "This, 
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Mr.  White,  Is  an  opportunity  that  I 
have  been  long  awaiting.  I  have  read 
your  books»  all  of  than,  and  there  is  one 
very  serious  question  that  I  want  to  ask 
you.  How  on  earth  did  you  ever  per- 
suade anybody  to  publish  the  stuff?"  On 
another  occasion  Mr.  White  was  to  be 
the  principal  speaker  ar  a  dinner  given 
in  New  York  City.  When  the  time 
came  for  him  to  begin  his  address  the 
Chairman  rapped  for  silence.  The  sig- 
nal was  completely  ignored  by  a  number 
of  !iiorr\ makers  at  the  far  end  of  the 
table  who  kept  on  with  their  talk  and 
clinking  of  glasses.  After  repeated  rap- 
r'nq:^  had  failed  the  Chairman  became 
slightly  exasperated,  and  called  out  per- 
emptorily, "Here,  you  fellows  at  the  end 
of  the  table,  stop  having  a  gftod  time, 

and  listen  to  White." 

•  •  • 

We  refer  again  to  Sir  William  Rob- 
ertson NicoU's  J  Bookman's  Letters,  this 
time  on  account  of  the 
Gissing  the  chapter  on  George  Gis- 
KEtraordlnafy  sing,  which  was  pro- 
voked by  Morley  Rob- 
erts's curious  The  Private  Life  of  Henry 
Maitland.  The  chapter  is  in  many  re- 
spects astonishing;  and  so  was  Morley 
Roberts's  book,  which  was  the  true  story 
of  the  life  of  George  Oissinjr.  Many 
persons  have  questioned  the  discretion  of 
telling  that  story.  But  those  who  knew 
Gissing  best,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
writer,  seem  to  think  that  he  h'mself 
would  have  been  the  last  one  to  have 
resented  the  telling.  It  is  not  a  pretty 
story.  It  begins  when  he  was  a  student, 
and  a  v<*r\-  <l^^tinglIished  classical  student, 
in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  There, 
when  a  boy  of  less  than  eighteen,  he 

formed  relations  with  nn  iin^^rrnnatc 
girl.  He  had  to  find  money  tDr  her.  and 
did  so  at  first  out  of  his  scholar>liips.  But 
in  1876  the  students  were  much  di*» 
tiirb(\l  In"  a  >cries  of  thefts  in  the  com- 
mon room,  and  from  a  locker  room  in 
which  they  kept  their  books  and  papers 
and  overcoats.  Books  disappeared  unac^ 
countahly,  and  so  did  coats.  Money  was 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  coats  left  in 
the  room.  A  detective  concealed  himself 


In  a  small  room,  and  caught  Gissing  in 
the  act  of  theft.    There  was  naturally 
a  tremendous  uproar  over  the  aftur,  and 
Gissing's  academic  career  was  ruined. 
•  •  • 

Then  Gissing  came  to  America,  where 
he  was  very  unhappy.  He  found  an 
opening  in  some  of  the  Chicago  papers, 
but  he  made  little  headway.  However, 
it  was  a  beginning.  He  had  written  fic- 
tion, which  was  thenceforth  to  be  the 
poor  support  of  his  life.  He  returned 
to  London  and  married  the  girl  for 
whose  sake  he  had  ruined  himself.  The 
poor  creature  had  addicted  herself  to 
drink.  Gissing  did  his  best  to  redaim 
her,  and  they  lived  together  in  squalid 
London  lodgings.  Often  she  was  almost 
insane  with  alcohol,  and  their  rooms  were 
poor,  fool,  and  dirty.  For  years  diis 
went  on,  Gissing  earning  by  his  pen  just 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
Then  he  became  tutor  to  Frederic  Har- 
rison's son,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Fdward  Clood  and  others  who  were 
kind  to  him.  It  was  a  terrible  time,  but 
Gissing  was  able  to  talk  about  the 
classics,  and  to  cook  such  stuff  as  his  few 
weekh  shillings  could  buy.  M<irlcy  Rob- 
erts and  he  were  hoth  of  tlnni  at  tiiat 
time  in  great  extremity,  sitting  with  their 
overcoats  on,  and  doing  their  best  to  be 
cheerful.  The  two  went  on  a  trip  to 
Eastbourne.  Of  what  happened  while 
they  were  there  is  told  in  the  words  of 
Morlqr  Roberts: 

It  was  the  next  night  (hat  the  great  news 

came.  In  spite  of  the  dreariest  weather  we 
hnd  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  open  air. 
Alter  our  diooer,  which  this  time  was  more 
of  a  suceesa,  or  a.  any  rate  lest  of  a  tragic 
failure,  wc  were  sitting  hugging  the  fire  to 
keep  warm,  whe.'  a  telegram  was  brouRht 
in  for  him.  H.  read  it  in  tileoce,  and 
handed  it  V9tt  to  me  with  Ac  very  ttrang- 
c«t  look  upon  his  face  that  I  hnd  ever  seen. 
It  was  unsigned,  and  came  from  London. 
The  message  was:  "Your  wife  is  dead." 
There  wat  Dothlng  on  cardi  nore  desirable 
f'  r  him  than  tha*  ?hp  should  die,  the  poor 
wretch  truly  being  lii^e  a  destructive  wind, 
for  she  had  torn  his  hearty  scorched  hit  very 
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soul,  and  destroyed  him  in  the  beginning  of 
his  life.  All  irreparable  disasters  came  from 
her,  and  through  her.  Had  it  not  been  for 
her  he  might  then  have  held,  or  begun  to 
have  hoped  for,  a  great  position  at  one  of 
the  universities.  And  now  a  voice  out  of 
the  unknown  cried  that  she  was  dead. 


He  said  to  mc  \^ilh  a  ^haking  voice  and 
shaking  hands,  "I  cannot  believe  it — I  can- 
not believe  it."  }Ie  was  as  white  as  paper; 
for  it  meant  so  much — not  only  freedom 
from  the  disaster  and  shame  and  misery 
that  drained  his  life-blood,  but  it  would 
mean  a  cessation  of  money  payments  at  ■ 
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tiine  when  every  shilling  was  ver>'  hard  to 
win.  And  yet  this  was  when  he  was  cona- 
paratively  well  known,  for  it  was  two  years 
after  the  publication  of  The  Mob.  And  still, 
though  his  books  ran  into  many  editions,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  which  I  hope  yet 
to  explain,  be  sold  them  one  after  another 
for  fifty  pounds.  And  I  knew  how  he 
worked;  bow  hard,  how  remorselessly.  I 
knew  who  the  chief  character  was  in  Pater- 
noster   Roto   before   Paternoster   Ro<vj  was 


C.  K.  CHtSlEKIUN  \i>  IHt  JL1X;E  Af  THE  FltlAL 
or  JOHN  JASPER  FOR  THE  Ml'RDER  OF  EI>- 
WI\  OROOO.  HE  COMMITTED  AM.  PRESENT, 
EXCEPT  HIMSELF,  FOR  CONTEMPT  OF  COURT 

written.  I  knew  with  what  inexpressible  an- 
guish of  soul  he  laboured,  with  what  dumb 
rage  against  destiny.  And  now  here  was 
something  like  freedom  at  last,  if  only  it 
were  true. 

She  was  really  dead,  and  she  died  in  aw- 
ful surroundings.  It  was  a  relief  to  her 
husband,  but  a  terrible  relief.  When  he  was 
sure  she  was  gone,  he  grieved  for  her, 
grieved  for  what  she  might  have  been  and 
for  what  she  was.  But  he  was  free.  He 
was  strangely  quiet  even  in  the  first  hours 
of  his  liberation.  He  went  to  the  slum  in 
the  New  Cut  where  she  passed  away,  and 
said  to  Roberts:  "My  dear  chap,  she  had 
kept  my  photograph,  and  a  very  little  en- 
graving of  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  all 
these  years  of  horrible  degradation." 
•  •  • 

"One  mi^ht  have  imagined,"  com- 
ments Sir  William   Robcrtsion  Xicoll, 


"that  Gissing  would  have  made  some 
wise  use  of  his  freedom."  By  this  time 
he  had  something  of  a  reputation,  and 
was  moving  among  intellectual  people. 
John  Morley,  then  editing  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  ofFcred  to  use  as  much  matter 
as  he  could  supply.  But  it  was  hard  for 
Gissing  to  do  anything  practical,  and  he 
did  not  change  his  manner  of  life.  His 
work  was  appreciated  by  James  Payn, 
and  he  found  his  way  on  very  moderate 
terms  into  the  Cornhill  .Magazine.  He 
worked  incessantly,  writing  three  of  his 
best  books  in  seven  months.  His  strange 
nature  found  unexpected  satisfactions. 
He  delighted  in  barrel  organs;  and  loved 
all  things  that  were  redolent  of  oil  and 
grease  and  fatness.  Living  among  the 
lower  orders,  he  hated  them  violently, 
and  so  far  as  he  was  a  politician  he  was 
a  rabid  Tor>'.  Poor  as  his  condition 
was,  this  was  probably  the  most  pros- 
perous period  of  his  life.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  that  he  should  com- 
plicate matters  by  a  second  marriage, 
which  was  even  more  disastrous  than  the 
first.  He  had  been  feeling  lonely,  and 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  girl  in  the 
Mar>lebone  Road.  He  said  to  Roberts: 
"I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  I  rushed 
out  and  spoke  to  the  very  first  woman  I 
came  across."  The  girl  was  quite  re- 
spectable, and  Gissing  resolved  to  marry 
her  if  she  would  agree.  Roberts  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  results  would  cer- 
tainly be  disastrous,  and  that  he  would 
repent  the  step  most  bitterly.  His  mind 
recognised  the  truth  of  everything,  but  he 
meant  to  have  his  way.  So  in  spite  of  all 
warning,  he  carried  through  his  purpose 
and  married  the  young  woman  "who  was 
to  be  his  second  wife,  to  bear  his  children, 
to  torture  him  for  years,  to  drive  him  al- 
most mad,  and  once  more  make  a  finan- 
cial slave  of  him."  In  the  words  of 
Morley  Roberts:  "From  the  very  begin- 
ning it  seemed  impossible  that  she  could 
ever  become  in  any  remote  degree  what 
he  might  justifiably  have  asked  for  in  a 
wife.  \'et  she  was  not  wholly  disagree- 
able in  appearance.  She  was  of  medium 
height,  and  somewhat  dark.  She  had 
not,  however,  the  least  pretence  to  such 
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FOR  THE  PAST  YEAR  OR  TWO  CONTROVERSY  HAS  BEEN  BUSY  WITH  DICKENS'S  UNFINISHED  NOVEL, 
"THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD."  HOW  WAS  THE  STORY  TO  END?  WHO  WAS  DATCHERY?  WAS 
DROOD  MURDERED?  AND  IF  SO,  WAS  JOHN  JASPER  HIS  MURDERER?  MATTERS  CAME  TO  A 
CLIMAX  WITH  THE  TRIAL  IN  JANUARY.  AT  THE  KING'S  HALL,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  OF 
JASPER  FOR  THE  MURDER.  THE  ABOVE  ILLUSTRATION,  FROM  THE  LONDON  "SKETCH,"  SHOWS 
THE  EMINENT  JURY  WHICH  RETURNED  A  VERDICT  OF  "GUILTY."  THE  FIGURES  ARE,  FROM  LEFT 
TO  RIGHT  (FRONT  ROW)  SIR  EDWARD  RUSSELL.  W.  W.  JACOBS,  PETT  RIDGE,  ARTHUR  MORRISON, 
FRANCESCO  BERGER,  TOM  GALLON,  AND  BERNARD  SHAW ;  (BACK  ROW)  COUIJON  KERNAHAN, 
RIDCWEI.L  CULLUM,  WILLIAM  DE  MORGAN,  JUSTIN  HUNTI.Y  MCCARTHY,  WILLIAM  ARCHER,  AND 
THOMAS  SECCOMBE.  MR.  SHAW,  AS  FOREMAN,  SAID,  "iF  THE  LEARNED  GENTLEMAN  THINKS  A 
BRITISH  JURY  IS  GOING  TO  BE  INFLUENCED  BY  EVIDENCE,  HE  I.ITTI.E  KNOWS  HIS  COUNTRY" 


beauty  as  one  might  hope  to  find  even  in 
a  .slave  of  the  kitchen.  She  posses.sed 
neither  face  nor  figure,  nor  a  sweet  voice, 
nor  any  charm — she  was  just  a  female. 
And  this  was  she  that  the  most  fastidious 
man  in  many  ways  that  I  knew  was  about 
to  marr)'.  I  went  away  with  a  sick 
heart,  for  it  was  nothing  less  than  a 
frightful  catastrophe  and  I  had  to  stand 
by  and  see  it  happen.  He  married  her 
on  March  20,  1891,  and  went  to  live 
near  Exeter." 

•  •  • 

A  striking  example  of  literary'  indus- 
try is  shown  in  the  amazing  amount  of 
posthumous  work  ap- 
Phillips's  Post-  pearing  under  the  name 
humous  Work  of  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips. Since  his  death 
early  in  1911,  four  or  five  novels  from 
his  pen  have  been  published,  while  the 
book  that  he  counted  on  most  of  all,  the 
longest  book  that  he  ever  wrote,  a  story 
running  to  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  words,  still  remains  in  manu- 
script form.    The  other  day  we  called 


up  the  magazine  which  has  been  pub- 
lishing Mr.  Phillips's  work  serially,  and 
the  publishing  house  which  issues  his 
books,  to  ask  about  this  novel.  Neither 
magazine  nor  publishing  house  could 
speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The 
story  presents  some  rather  serious  prob- 
lems. There  was  the  intimation,  how- 
ever, that  the  tale  might  begin  its  serial 
course  some  time  during  191 4.  Even 
the  title  to  be  used  is  still  a  matter  of 
debate.  Mr.  Phillips  had  in  mind  two 
titles,  one  Susan,  and  the  other  A 
IVoman  of  the  Streets.  The  suggestion 
for  the  story  came  from  certain  statistics 
published  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's death,  regarding  the  influx  of  r<i- 
fined  young  Southern  women  into  the 
life  of  New  York,  so  many  of  them  fate^ 
to  be  swept  under  by  the  surge  of  city  • 
life.  He  wanted  to  know  w-hcther  such 
a  girl  could,  by  her  own  efforts,  strug- 
gle up,  out  of  the  depths,  to  a  position 
of  independence  and  social  standing. 
But,  like  all  Mr.  Phillips's  other  books, 
Susan  got  its  first  impetus,  not  from 
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economics,  but  from  a  trivial  incident — 
a  passing  glimpse  of  a  young  woman 
seated  in  a  wagon.  The  story  of  that 
incident  was  told  in  The  Bookman  a 
month  after  Mr.  Phillips's  death  and  is 
worth  repeating. 

•  •  • 

The  incident  in  question  occurred 
when  the  author  was  a  lad  of  fourteen. 
It  was  in  a  \Vestern  town,  where  he 
chanced  to  be  staying  at  the  time;  and 
the  face  of  the  young  woman  in  the 
farm-wagon  haunted  him  long  after- 
ward. It  was  a  beautiful  face,  a  face 
indicating  breeding  and  culture,  but  it 
bore  the  stamp  of  dumb,  hopeless  trag- 
edy. As  he  gazed  at  her,  a  gaunt,  elderly 
man.  rugged  and  toil-stained,  with  the 
hall-mark  of  the  well-to-do  farmer 
plainly  legible  upon  him,  climbed  to  the 
seat  beside  her,  gathered  up  the  reins  and 
drove  off.  Mr.  Phillips  noticed  how  the 
girl  shrank  and  whitened  as  her  com- 
panion's shoulder  touched  her.  He 
heard  the  girl's  stor>'  afterward.  She 
belonged  to  a  family  of  local  impor- 
tance ;  but  there  had  been  a  scandal,  sor- 
did, notorious,  unforgettable.  The  girl 
herself  was  probably  the  one  person  in 
the  community  who  did  not  know  the 
facts.  She  could  not  understand  why 
her  people  were  shunned  socially,  nor 
why  they  welcomed  the  chance  of  pro- 
viding for  her  by  marrying  her  to  an 
illiterate  but  prosperous  old  farmer  who 
lived  at  a  desirable  distance  from  town. 
The  girl's  story  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Phillips's  book,  but  the  suffering  on 
her  face  was  his  inspiration  after  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

•  •  • 

Some  enthusiastic  admirers  have 
found  a  flaw  in  Mr.  VV.  L.  George's 
paper  "Who  Is  the 
Man  ?"  that  appeared 
in  the  February  Book- 
man. They  contend 
that  the  paper  was  incomplete,  holding 
that  Mr.  George  himself  should  have 
been  mentioned  among  the  young  Eng- 
lish writers  who  have  shown  signs  of 
potential  literary  greatness.  Candidly, 
wc  think  that  these  critics  are  a  little 
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bit  premature,  and  opinion  based  not  on 
the  quality  of  Mr.  George's  work,  but 
on  the  quantity.  There  is  no  gainsay- 
ing the  fact,  however,  that  his  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  personality,  and 
that  his  reputation  is  likely  to  be  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  the  publication  of 
his  forthcoming  The  Making  of  an 
Englishman.  Like  Barty  Josselin  of 
Du  Maurier's  The  Martian,  W.  L. 
George  has  had  a  kind  of  double  nation- 
ality. That  is  indicated  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  book: 

To  the  Small  French  Boy  who  in  1894 
called  me  "John  Bull"  and  to 

The  Young  Englishman  who  in  1902  first 
addressed  me  as  "Froggy." 

Mr.  George's  A  Bed  of  Roses  was 
published  in  IQII  and  Until  the  Day 
Break  appeared  last  autumn.  His 
forthcoming  novel  deals  with  a  French- 
man who  goes  when  but  a  boy  to  Eng- 
land to  carve  out  his  career.  With  his 
French  customs  and  thought  habits,  he 
assails  the  uncompromising  stroncholds 
of  the  British  business  and  social  sys- 
tems. Eventually  his  nature  changes 
and  begins  to  merge  into  the  English 
character.    Mr.  George's  writing  career 


began  when  he  left  the  University  of 
Paris.  Soon  after  (in  1002)  he  became 
London  correspondent  of  the  Paris  dai- 
lies Le  I'oltaire  and  Im  Poiitif/ue  Col- 
oniale.    Out  of  this  grew  other  news- 


OriVER  OVIOVS,  AUTHOR  OK  "TUF.  DFBIT  AC- 
COUNT" AND  "IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE 
EVIDENCE."  MR.  GEORGE,  IN  HIS  ARTICLE  IN 
LAST  month's  "bookman"  ON  "WHO  IS  THE 
MAN,"  SAID  OF  OLIVER  ONIONS.  ",\  LITTLE 
VIORE  TENDERNESS,  A  I  irTLE  MORE  BELIEF 
THAT  MEN  CAN  BE  GENTLE  AND  WOMEN 
SWEET,  A  LITTLE  MORE  HOPE  AND  ^OME  PITY  ; 
AND  MR.  ONIONS  WILL  ARRIVE."  MR.  ONIONS'S 
EARLY  A.MBITION  WAS  TO  BE  AN  ILLUSTRATOR 
AND  HE  STUDIED  ART  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
AND  COLAROSSl'S  IN  PARIS,  SKETCHING  THE 
LONDON  STREETS  AND  PARISIAN  BOfl.EVARDS. 
HE  WAS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  "OU  ARTIFR 
LATIN,"  A  student's  PAPER.  HE  WAS  AN 
"ODD  JOB  man" — POSTER  DESIGNER.  ADVER- 
TISER. AND  SKETCHER  AT  DRESS  REHEARSAIJ. 
ME  WAS  A  WAR  f O-^RFSPONDENT  FOR  A  WEEK- 
LY PAPFR  FOR  WIMCH  HE  DREW  SKETCHES 
UNTIL  OUSTED  BY  THE  HALF-TONE  AND  THE 
CAMERA.  AT  LAST,  IIVING  IN  A  TINY  ROOM 
NEAR  PUTNEY  BRIDGE,  COOKING  HIS  OWN 
MEAI.S  AND  MAKING  A  TABLE  TO  F  >T  THEM 
ON.  HE  WROTE  "THE  COMPI.EAT  BACHEIOR," 
A  SERIES  OF  SKETCHES  OF  THE  MONEYED  AND 
LEISURE  CLASSES 
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paper  work,  and  he  has  served  as  special 
correspondent  for  various  Paris  and 
London  papers  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

•  •  • 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  there  ap- 
j>eared  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Evfning  Mail  an  en- 
Mr.  Creelman  tertaining  and  rather 
Astonishes  astonishing  article  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  James 
Creelman  entitled  "Tolstoy's  Lost 
Storj  ."  Mr.  Creelman  was  good  enough 
to  take  the  world  into  his  confidence  and 
impart  the  information  that  in  his  last 
walk  and  talk  with  Tolstoy  at  Yasnia 
Poliana,  the  great  Russian  told  him  of  a 
novel  he  had  written  which  was  not  to 
be  published  until  after  his  death.  This 
novel  was  Ilndji  Murad  (  Mr.  Creelman 
c:dls  it  Hadji  Moura),  "a  picture  of 

r 


JAMES    CRE  F.I.MAN 


Russian  cowardice  and  treachery,  drawn 
from  real  lite."    Said  Mr,  Creelman: 

Since  that  dramatic  deathbed  scene  in  the 
desolate  little  shanty  at  Astapeva,  when  the 
soul  of  the  master  of  Russian  literature 
passed  out  of  the  world,  there  has  been  no 
hint  of  the  existence  of  a  work  which  he 
believed  would  stir  up  his  own  people  more 
profoundly  than  anything  else  he  had  written. 

What  has  become  of  that  last  message  of 
Tolstoy  to  mankind  ? 


Is  it  possible  that  any  one  has  taken  the 
responsibility  of  silencing  the  mightiest  lit- 
erary artist  of  his  age,  of  robbing  the  world 
of  a  great  prose  masterpiece  because  its  au- 
thor lies  mute  in  the  earth? 

We  are  rather  sorry  to  say  anything 
to  spoil  Mr.  Creelman's  fine  rhetorical 
flourishes.  But  in  this  case  simple  fact 
forces  us  to  exonerate  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. Instead  of  being  a  suppressed 
book,  Ilndji  Moura  is  quite  as  accessible 
as,  let  us  say,  Mrs.  H'iggs  of  the  Cab- 
bage Patch,  or  The  Lady  of  the  Decora- 
tion, or  The  Rosary.  The  American  edi- 
tion of  the  book  was  published  February 
7,  1912,  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  of  New  York. 
•  •  • 

In  an  early  chapter  of  Forty  Years  of 
It:  Brand  Whitlock  gives  a  glimpse  of 

the  old  Whitechapcl 
Brand  Whit-  Club  of  Chicago,  which 
lock's  Memories  numbered    among  its 

members  such  men  as 
Peter  Finley  Dunne,  George  Ade,  Ben 
King,  Opie  Reed.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis, 
Frederick  Upham  Adams,  Thomas  E. 
Powers,  Horace  Taylor,  Wallace  Rice, 
and  Arthur  Henry.  The  club  was 
founded  late  in  the  eighties,  and  during 
the  ten  years  of  its  existence  it  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Bohemian 
clubs.  It  had  its  rooms  in  the  rear  of  a 
little  saloon  in  Chicago's  "newspaper 
alley."  For  a  time  the  club  was  name- 
less, but  one  afternoon  a  group  was  sit- 
ting in  one  of  the  rooms  when  a  newsboy 
passed  through  the  alley  and  cried :  "All 
about  the  latest  Whitechapel  murder." 
Charles  Goodyear. Seymour  paused  with 
a  stein  of  beer  half  lifted,  and  said : 
"We'll  call  the  new  club  the  'White- 
chapel Club.'  "  Admission  to  the  White-  ♦ 
chapel  was  obtained  in  a  peculiar  way. 
An  applicant  for  membership  had  his 
name  proposed,  and  it  was  then  posted 
on  a  bulletin  board.  He  was  on  proba- 
tion for  thirty  days,  during  which  he 
had  to  be  at  the  club  at  least  five  days  of 
the  week,  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  members.  Within  that  time 
any  member  could  tear  his  name  down, 
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and  that  ended  his  candidacj'.  When  his 
name  finally  came  up  for  voting  it  re- 
quired the  full  vote  of  the  club  to  get 
him  in. 

•  •  • 

In  those  days  Finley  Peter  Dunne  was 
a  clever  newspaper  man,  but  not  yet  the 
celebrity  who  carried  the  name  of  Mr. 
Martin  Dooley  of  the  Archey  Road  to 
every  corner  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  "We  were  all  reading  Kipling 
at  that  time,"  records  Mr.  Whitlock, 
"and  Dunne  was  so  clever  in  adapting 
his  terse  style  to  the  needs  of  the  daily 
rcpertorial  life  that  when  one  night  a  pri- 
vate shot  a  comrade  in  the  barricks  at 
Fort  Sheridan,  and  Dunne  was  detailed 
to  report  the  tragedy,  he  found  it  in 
every  detail  so  exactly  like  Kipling's  story 
"In  the  Matter  of  a  Private,"  that  he 
was  overcome  by  the  despair  of  having 
to  write  a  tale  that  had  already  been 
told.  He  resisted  the  temptation,  if  there 
was  any  temptation,  nobly,  and  wrote  the 
tale  with  a  bald  simplicity  that  no  doubt 
enhanced  its  effect.    He  had  not  then 


SAMUEL  MERWIN,   AUTHOR  OF  "ANTHONY  THE 
ABSOLUTE" 


ROSE  CECIL  ONEll.1.,  Al  THOR  OK  "THE  KtWFIES; 
THEUt  book" 

begun  to  report  the  Philosophy  of  Mr. 
Dooley,  though  there  was  a  certain  Irish- 
man in  Chicago  responsive  to  the  name 
of  Colonel  Thomas  Jefferson  Dolan, 
whom,  in  his  capacity  of  First  Ward 
Democrat,  Dunne  frequently  interviewed 
for  his  paper  without  the  cramping  in- 
fluences of  a  previous  visitation  on  the 
Colonel,  and  these  interviews  showed 
much  of  the  colour  and  the  spirit  of  those 
Dooley  articles  which  later  were  to  make 
him  famous.  He  already  knew,  of 
course,  and  frequently  enjoyed  commun- 
ion with  the  prototype  of  Mr.  Dooley, 
Mr.  James  McGarry,  who  had  a  quaint 
philosophy  of  his  own,  which  Dunne  one 
dav  rendered  in  a  little  article  entitled 
"Mr.  McGarry 's  Philosophy."  The 
familiarity  so  wounded  Mr.  McGarr>-, 
however  (he  was  a  man  of  simple  dig- 
nity and  some  sensitiveness),  that 
Dunne  thereafter  adopted  another  name 
for  the  personage  through  which  he  was 
so  long  and  so  brilliantly  to  express  him- 
self. 

•  ■  • 

In  the  course  of  Forty  Years  of  It 
Mr.  Whitlock  expresses  some  exceed- 
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ingly  interesting  literary  opinions.  Of 
Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  he  says: 

We  owe  Mr.  Howells  especially  a  debt  in 
this  land.  He  jeopardised  his  standing  as 
an  artist,  perhaps,  by  his  polemics  in  the 
cause  of  realism  in  the  literary  art,  but  he 
was  the  first  to  look  about  him  and  recog- 
nise his  own  land  and  his  o\vn  people  in 
his  fiction ;  that  is  why  it  is  so  very  much 
the  life  of  our  land  as  we  know  it  and  to 
me  there  came  long  ago  a  wonderful  and 
consoling  lesson,  when  in  reading  after  him, 
and  after  Tolstoy  and  Tourgenieff,  and 
Flaubert,  and  Zola,  and  Valdez,  and 
Thomas  Hardy,  I  discovered  that  people  are 
all  alike,  and  all  like  those  about  us  in 
every  essential. 

•  •  • 

For  Joseph  Conrad  Mr.  Whitlock's 
enthusiasm  is  boundless.    He  says: 

I  would  not  give  Lord  Jim  for  all  the 
other  sea  tales  that  were  ever  written,  not 
even  if  all  the  novels  of  Cooper  and  Scott 

and  Stevenson  and  Dickens  were  thrown  in. 

•  •  • 

Edwin  Bjorkman  in  his  introduction 
to  the  second  scries  of  the  Plays  of 

Bjornsljirnf  Bjornson, 
The  Democratic  which  has  just  come 
Spirit  from    the    press    o  f 

Messrs.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  tells  of  an  American  incident 
which  left  a  decided  impression  on  Bjorn- 
son's    mind.    Bjorns<jn    came    to  the 


United  States  in  September,  1880,  and 
stayed  here  eight  months.  He  was  con- 
stantly struck  by  our  democratic  spirit. 
One  day  he  was  taken  to  visit  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Prison  at  Concord,  his 
host  and  guide  being  Governor  John 
Davis  Long.  A  convict,  hearing  of  the 
presence  of  the  chief  executive  within  the 
prison,  asked  the  privilege  of  a  talk  with 
him  in  order  that  he  might  appeal  for 
pardon.  This  talk  took  place  in  the 
warden's  office,  and  to  Bjcirnson's  intense 
surprise  and  delight  the  first  thing  done 
by  the  Governor  was  to  make  the  con- 
vict sit  down  on  a  chair  close  to  his  own. 
Bjornson  wrote  home  of  this  scene,  add- 
ing some  memories  of  a  very  different 
nature:  King  Oscar  seated  at  a  dining 
table  while  his  host,  Count  Wedel — the 
country's  foremost  citizen  of  the  time — 
was  waiting  on  him  without  being  per- 
mitted to  sit  down  once  during  the  meal; 
a  cabinet  minister  keeping  an  official 
from  his  department  standing  for  thirty 
minutes  while  delivering  a  report;  and 
so  on. 

•  •  • 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  young  law- 
yer with  some  literary  aspirations  and 
very  little  practical  ex- 
The  Danger  perience  in  the  business 
of  Friends  of  writing,  devoted  cer- 
tain leisure  hours  to  the 
construction  of  a  short  story  which  was 
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not  absolutely  devoid  of  interest  and 

merit.  In  the  course  of  rime  this  story 
founii  irs  way  to  the  hands  of  the  editor 
of  a  magazine  that  made  a  speciahy  of 
fiction.  The  editor  read  tt,  and  ap- 
praised  it  at  its  rij:ht  value.  He  u  rore 
the  :H!t!inr,  pt)intinjj;  out  the  improbability 
of  a  certain  phase  of  the  talc,. suggested 
an  ea^  way  of  eliminating;  the  flaw,  and 
makinti  a  reasonable  offer  for  the  serial 
rights  of  the  story  provided  the  suggested 
changes  were  made.  The  first  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  author  after  receiving 
this  letter  was  one  of  positive  elTtion. 
It  was  his  first  story,  the  profiered  price 
seemed  to  him  a  good  one,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  replvin^  with  an  appreciative 
acceptance  of  the  offer — ^when  he  decided 
to  take — advice. 

•  ■  • 

Now  it  hi4>pened  that  the  lawyer 
numbered  among  his  friends  many  writ- 
ing men  who  had  "arrived,"  and  so  it 
was  to  Mr.  A.  B.,  Mr.  C.  D.,  Mr. 
E.  F.  and  Mr.  X.  Y.  that  he  turned. 
"This  is  my  stor)',"  he  said  to  the  first 
mentioned.  "Blank  of  *s  Maga- 
zine says  that  it  is  overdrawn  and  im- 
probable in  that  place,  wants  me  to 
change  it,  and  offers  me  such  a  price  if  I 
will  make  the  change.  Now  do  you 
think  that  it  is  improbable,  and  don't 
you  think  that  I  should  get  more?"  Now 
Mr.  A.  B.  was  an  exceedingly  polite 
man  and  an  agreeable  one.  There  was 
only  one  possible  answer  to  such  a  ques* 
tlon.  "Improbable,  my  dear  boy,  not  in 
the  least,  and  I  nm  sure  that  rhe  story 
is  worth  twice  as  much  as  Blank  offers 
you.  Don't  mention  it,  I  am  only  too 
glad  to  be  of  any  assistance."  And  lie 
warmly  returned  his  questioner's  pres- 
sure of  the  hand.  He  was  quite  honest 
for  the  moment.  He  was  not  buying 
the  story,  nor  was  he  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  selling  it.  So  he  was 
giving  the  answer  that  he  thought  would 
make  for  temporary  happiness  alt  round. 
Fortified  by  A.  B.'s  advice  the  young  au- 
thor sought  C.  D.  Now,  C.  D.  was 
neither  excessively  agreeable  nor  polite. 
To  his  interlocutor's  story  he  gave  scant 
attentioa  or  interest,  but  found  a  quick 


opportunity  to  impart  the  information 

that  his  own  rate  was  ten  cents  a  word, 
and  woe  to  any  one  who  had  the  impu- 
dence to  oftcr  iiim  less.  "  1  iie  Uash 
people  tried  it  last  year,  I  don't  think 
they  will  try  ir  ai:;u'n  in  a  hurry."  N'aguC 
as  was  the  impresMon  the  seeker  for  ad- 
vice took  away  from  this  interview  it 
added  a  little  to  his  feeling  of  irritation 
against  t'le  offendfnt:  ('ditor  Blank.  lie 
did  not  quite  understand  the  purport  of 
that  ten  cents  a  word  talk,  but  it  must 
have  meant  that  .somehow  Blank  was 
taking  advantage  of  his  inexperience.  By 
the  time  the  young  author  found  E.  F. 
and  X.  Y.  the  original  tale  had  been 
quite  foruotten.  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  had 
assured  him  tliat  Blank's  estimate  of  his 
Story  was  ridiculous  and  the  suggested 
price  utterly  inadequate.  Did  E.  P.  and 
X.  Y.  agree  with  A.  B.  and  C.  D?  'Of 

course  they  agreed.  Like  A.  B.  they 
were  polite  men  and  inclined  to  follow 
the  line  of  least  rcnstance.  And  they 
were  not  buying  or  selling  the  story.  So 

having  taken  advice,  the  young  author 
sat  down  and  wrote  to  Blank  in  a  vein 
of  mingled  indication  and  sarcasm.  "I 
have  consulted  in  this  matter  Mr.  A.  B., 
Mr.  C.  1).,  Mr.  K.  F.  an<i  .Mr.  X.  Y. 
1  don't  think  you  w  ill  be  likely  to  ques- 
tion the  soundness  of  their  judgment. 
They  are  unanimous  in  pronouncing 
your  criticism  as  childish  and  your  sug- 
gested price  as  not  worthy  of  considera* 
tion." 

•  •  • 

All  that  was  iwn  or  three  years  ago. 
Blank  was  not  brought  to  better  terms 
by  the  letter,  the  expected  appreciation 
from  other  quarters  has  not  materialised, 
the  manuscript  is  still  a  manuscript  and 
nothing  more,  and  the  young  author  is 
still  indignant  w  hen  he  thinks  of  Blank's 
letter  of  conditional  acceptance.  Also 
there  are  moments  when  he  questions 
the  sincerity  of  the  adv  ice  given  him  by 
his  experienced  friends.  There,  however, 
he  is  wron^:.  It  was  the  advice  that  he 
u  anted — that  polite,  flattering,  consol- 
ing, friend's  advice  which  is  responsible 
for  more  disappointments,  heartaches, 
and  misunderstandings  than  anything 
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else,  save  the  writer's  own  self-esteem. 
In  the  case  quoted  above,  the  advisers 
were  men  who,  througii  experience, 
should  have  been  qualified  to  judge.  But 
in  eight  ca>cs  out  of  ten  the  harm  is 
wrought  by  the  indiscriminate  endorse- 
ment of  the  unqualiticd.  How  familiar 
these  endorsements  are  in  the  offices  of 
magazines  and  publishing  houses!  "This 
essay  was  read  by  mc  ht-fore  a  meeting; 

of  the  or  our  city.  My 

friends  all  urge  me  to  have  it  published 
in  your  magazine."    "I  have  shown  the 

manuscript  of  this  book  to  Mr.   . 

Mrs.    and  the  Reverend  Mr. 

 ,  all  excellent  judges.  They  as- 
sure me  it  has  all  t!ie  quality  of  Jlii  e 
in  Wonderland.  In  view  of  this,  ftc." 
"1  am  aitonishcd  at  the  i;;norance  wiiich 
must  have  prompted  your  rejection  of 

my*    .    It  has  been  read 

by  several  hiizhly  literary  friends,  who 
pronounce  it  far  superior,  etc.,  etc."  As 
has  been  said,  how  familiar  the  tone  is 
and  how  hopeless  to  attempt  to  explain. 
That  manuscript  which  friends  find  so 
like  Alice  in  H'onderland,  somehow  is 
not  quite  Lewis  Carrol's  masterpiece; 
that  story,  constructed  with  the  manner 
of  O.  Henr>'  so  conscientiously  in  mind, 
falls  a  little  short  of  "A  Municipal 


Document."   But  the  voice  that  points 

out  these  slight  discrepancies  is  inter- 
preted not  as  the  voice  of  friendship,  but 
as  the  voice  of  hostility.  *'Those  rejec- 
tion slips  will  eventually  tell  me  all 
that,"  says  one  candid  free  lance  of  many 
years.  *'\V  hat  are  iriends  for  except  to 
lie  unctuously  and  flatteringly?"  But 
that  free  lance,  out  of  his  experience,  has 
learned  to  take  flatter)'  for  what  it  is 
vvortii.  "Ot  course,  A.  B.  is  right  in  his 
estimate.  Of  course  that  story  of  mine 
is  exceptional,  and  the  price  Blank  offers 
is  quite  inadequate.  But — I  have  just 
cashed  the  cheque,  and,  after  all,  there  is 
consolation  in  remembering  that  Murger 

«old  Si  t  Hi  s  dc  la  I  te  de  Bohcmc  for  One 
liundreil  francs,  and  that  some  of  Poe's 
best  talcs  were  bartered  for  five  dollar 
bills.  The  path  is  not  strewn  with  roses, 
but  t!ie  work  has  its  compensations.  You 
see.  I  ha\  e  reached  that  state  of  wisdom 
where  1  ask  friendly  advice,  not  with 
any  idea  of  taking  it,  but  for  the  sake 
of  hearinn;  pleasant  words.  There  was 
a  time  w  hen  I  allowed  it  to  influence  me. 
But  that  was  a  luxury  1  found  I  could 
not  afford.  It  was  too  disastrously  ex- 
pensive. It  meant  too  many  priceless 
manuscripts  at  the  bottom  of  my  trunk, 
and  too  many  unpaid  bills. 
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BY  J.  DE  LANLLY  FERGUSON 


Readers  will  doubtless  remember  the 

stranire  story  of  the  "lost"  Kiplinj  poem. 
"The  Foreloper,"  which  was  ili>interred 
from  a  scrap-honk  and  publi>hed  in  the 
Bookman  of  Kebruar\-.  i<kx).  h  will  be 
recalled  tliar  Professor  Mearn,  w  hose  ac- 
count of  the  transaction  flnaliv  elicited  the 
poem,  had  written  to  Mr.  Kipling  him- 
self, sendin::  t;ie  >!\  lines  which  he  h;itl 
discovered,  and  h:id  received  the  surpris- 
ing answer  that  the  attribution  of  author- 
ship was  correct,  but  that  the  author 
could  not  remember  w  lu  r^  or  where  the 
poem  first  appenred.  Tl;nr  extraordi- 
nary collection  ot  errors  and  omissions, 


the  Kipling  Dictionary,  threw  no  fur- 
ther liizht  on  the  subject,  nor  did  the  in- 
clusion of  the  poem,  under  title  of  "  The 
X'oortrekker,"  in  the  volume  called 
Songs  from  Books,  do  much  toward 
snh  ini:  the  nivstery,  for  there  its  source 
is  j:i\en  as  "Collected."  And  so  the 
matter  rested,  though  the  solution  of  the 
puzzle.  toL'ether  with  a  deal  of  other 
interestiiiL;  Kiplinjian.i.  was  to  be  reached 
at  no  greater  cost  than  a  few  hours'  dusty 
work  amonj;  the  crumbling  files  of  the 
newsp.,p(  is  of  two  decades  ago.  And 
the  solution  is  as  follows: 

In  1892  Rudyard  Kipling  journeyed 
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to  the  Orient,  and  back  a^ain,  by  way 
of  the  Canadian  West,  and  in  the  course 
of  that  journey,  at  irregular  intervals 
from  April  to  December,  he  wrote  eight 
letters  of  travel.  Four  of  these  were 
piiblished  in  The  Civil  and  Military  Ga- 
zette, of  Lahore,  and  these  four  seem  to 
be  the  only  ones  known,  even  by  title,  to 
bihlio^trrnplicrs.  But  tlir  cnrirc  ci'iht  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  London 
Times,  and  in  this  country,  in  the  New 
\'ork  Sun,  though  from  the  fact  that  one 
which  was  reprinted  In  Currrnt  Litfia- 
ture  is  credited  to  "Syndicate  Press"  it 
is  probable  that  they  appeared  also  in 
other  papers  throughout  the  country. 
Beinc;  copyrighted  they  have  been  safe 
from  the  raids  of  pirates,  but  it  is  noth- 
ing short  of  astounding  that  these  letters 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  vastly  su- 
perior to  the  earlier  scries  in  From  Sea 
to  Sea  should  have  been  lost  sight  of  so 
completely.  Besides  the  first  draughts 
of  two  or  three  of  his  poen»  they  con- 
tain descriptive  passages  of  more  than 
average  excellence.  "The  Foreloper" 
headed  the  American  publication  of  the 
seventh  of  these  letters,  which  appeared 
in  the  Sun  of  Sunday,  No\ember  27, 
1892,  under  the  caption  'What  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  Saw  On  His  Way  Back 
from  Japan — With  Somcthlnp;  about 
Out-land  Adventurers  and  the  Boom 
Spirit  of  the  Great  West."  In  the 
Times  of  November  23d,  it  was  pub- 
lished, without  the  poem,  imder  the  title 
of  "Captains  Courageous."  ( It  Is  re- 
markable that  the  letters  as  printed  in 
this  country  contain  a  number  of  poems 

nnd  verses  which  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, suppressed  in  the  English  publica- 
tion.) With  the  exception  of  one  word 
("nude"  instead  of  "rude"  in  the  sixth 
line)  the  version  printed  in  the  Book- 
man is  identical  with  that  in  the  Sun. 
As  it  is  given  in  Songs  from  Books  there 
are  several  verbal  changes  of  doubtful 
merit.  But  the  mystery  of  the  "lost" 
poem  is  a  mystery  no  longer. 

The  letters  themselves  deserve  some 
further  notice,  first  in  regard  to  the 
poems  Included  in  them,  arid  then  for 
some  of  the  descriptive  passages.  The 


first  draft  of  one  of  the  mo<t  famous  of 
nil  the  poems,  the  Envoi  to  Thc  'Seven 
Seas  ("When  Earth's  last  picture  is 
painted")  t  doses  the  letter  called  "Half 

a  Dozen  Pictures"  as  printed  in  Amer- 
ica, but  is  not  \n  the  Times.  But  "Bud- 
dha at  Kamakura  '  closes  "The  Edge  of 
the  East"  in  both  its  English  and  its 
American  form,  and  the  same  letter 
which  is  headed  with  "The  Foreloper" 
contains  also  the  first  sketch  of  "The 
Rhyme  of  the  Three  Sealers."  Besides 
the^e  poems  whirli  subsequently  were 
collected  there  are  in  the  letters  as  given 
in  the  Sun  two  other  poems,  or  rather 
a  fragment  and  some  verses.  The  frag- 
ment lir  i  ls  "Our  Overseas  Men"  and 
its  reputed  source  is  "King  Euric": 

For  hop?  of  f;nln  or  sake  of  peacSi 

Or  greed  of  golden  fee, 
Ye  must  not  sell  your  galley  slaves 

That  row  you  over  the  lea. 

For  they  come  of  your  blood,  of  your  own 
bloodi 

By  your  own  gods  they  swear. 
So  you  must  not  sell  them  overseas, 
Because  they  rowed  you  there. 

The  verses  conclude  the  same  letter, 
and  form  a  sort  of  foot-note  to  a  famous 
line  in  "Mandalay": 

The  stumbling  block  of  Western  lore 
Is  faith  IB  old  arhhmetlet— 

That  two  and  Xwo  are  aluays  four 

And  three  and  three  make  ever  six. 
Whereas,  'ncath  less  exacting  skies 
Thoie  numbers  total  otherwise. 

Equality  of  A  to  B 

Is  interesting — Greenwich  way, 
But  docs  not  for  a  moment  pre 

dicate  the  like  twixt  R  and  A, 
For  East  of  Suez,  be  it  said, 
B  fs  the  sum  of  X  Y  Z. 

It  may  be  heat  or  damp  or  dew 

That  warps  the  numbers,  one  to  ten,  so 
And  twists  the  alphabet  askew 

Di-^provin};  Euclid  WoA  Co!cti«o; 
Or  el^o  tlicrc  mu'it  he  people  who 
Dun't  think  as  other  people  do. 
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The  first  ami  last  letters  of  the  scric:> 
deal  with  \  crinunt  in  winter  anJ  sum- 
mer respectively,  and  from  them  are 

taken  two  pa^^aje'^  which  seem  to  ac- 
complish perfectly  that  nio>t  liifficult  of 
all  descriptive  tasks, — making  the  reader 
realise  fully  a  condition  of  weather 
u  iilrly  different  from  r!ir  one  he  is  ex- 
periencing at  the  time,  l  he  first  is  from 
the  letter  entitled  "In  Sight  of  Monad- 
nock": 

Thirty  below  freezing!  It  was  inconceiv- 
able till  one  stepped  out  into  it  nt  midnight, 
and  the  fn^t  shock  of  that  rlenr,  still  nir 
toolc  away  the  breath  as  a  plunge  into  sea 
water  does.  A  walrus  sittinR  on  a  woolpaclc 
^vas  our  h(>--t  in  his  sleigh,  and  he  wrapped 
us  in  hriir\  ^oat-skin  cnafs,  caps  that  came 
down  uvcr  the  cars,  buffalo  robes  and  blan- 
lEets  and  yet  more  buffalo  robes,  till  we,  too, 
looked  like  walruses  and  moved  almost  as 
gracefully.  Tlie  ii!;^lit  was  as  keen  as  the 
edge  of  a  newly  ground  sword;  breath 
froze  on  the  coat  lappcls  in  snow;  the  nose 
became  uithoui  -m^.ition,  and  tfac  eyes  wept 
bittcrl\  because  the  liorscs  were  in  a  hurry 
to  get  home;  and  whirling  through  air  at 
xero  brings  tears,  But  for  the  jingle  of  the 
sleigh  bdls  the  ride  mijiht  have  taken  place 
in  a  dream,  for  tlieie  was  no  sound  of  hoofs 
upon  the  snow,  the  runners  sighed  a  little 
now  and  again  as  they  glided  over  an  In- 
e'luallty,  and  all  the  sheeted  hills  round 
were  dumb  as  death.  Only  the  Connecticut 
river  Icept  up  its  heart  and  a  lane  of  black 
water  through  the  paclced  ice;  we  could  hear 
the  stream  worrvint:  round  the  hrel<i  of  its 
small  bergs.  Elsewhere  there  was  noUiing 
but  snow  under  the  moon — snow  drifted  lo 
the  level  of  the  stone  fences  or  curling  over 
their  top^  in  n  lip  of  frnsjed  si!\ cr,  snow 
banked  hi^h  on  either  side  of  the  road,  or 
lying  heavy  on  the  pines  and  the  hemlodcs 
in  the  woods,  where  the  air  seemed,  by  com- 
parison, as  warm  as  a  eonscrvatorv.  Tt  wao 
beautiful  beyond  expression — nature's  bold- 
est sketch  in  black-and-white,  done  with  a 
Japanese  disregard  of  perspective,  and  da^ 
iii<:lv  .ilicrcd  frnm  time  to  time  by  the  rest- 
less iM  iK  ils  of  the  moon.  .  . 

And  the  second  is  from  "On  One  Side 

Only"; 


.  .  .  The  rivers  were  patched  and  barred 
with  sun-dried  pebbles;  the  logs  and  the 
loRKO  ^cre  drot^sht-bound  somewhere  up 

the  Connecticut;  and  the  grnsy  nt  the  side 
of  the  track  was  burned  in  a  hundred  places 
by  the  sparks  from  the  looomodve.  MeiH~ 
hatless,  coatless,  and  gasping — lay  in  the 
shade  of  that  station  where  only  a  fevr 
months  ago  the  glass  stood  thirty  below 
zero.  Now  die  readings  were  ninety-eight 
degrees  in  the  shade.  ...  In  truth,  it  is  a 
tropiciil  rrmntrv  for  the  time  being.  Thun- 
dersturms  pruvvl  and  growl  round  the  belted 
hills,  spit  themselves  away  in  a  few  drops 
of  rain,  and  leave  the  air  more  dead  than 
before.  In  the  woods,  where  even  the  faith- 
ful springs  are  beginning  to  run  low,  the 
pines  and  balsams  have  thrown  out  all  Aeir 
fragrance  upon  the  heat  and  wait  for  the 
wind  to  bring  news  of  the  rain.  The  cle- 
matis, wild  carrot,  and  all  the  gipsy-flowers 
camped  by  sufferartce  between  fence  line  and 
road  net  are  masked  in  uhiie  dust,  and  the 
golden- rod  of  the  pastures  rluit  are  burned 
to  Hax  colour  burns,  tuu,  like  burnished 
brass.  A  pillar  of  dust  on  the  long  hog- 
back of  the  road  across  the  hills  shows 
where  a  team  is  lathering  between  farms, 
and  the  roofs  of  the  wooden  houses  flicker 
in  the  haze  of  their  own  heat  Overhead 
the  chicken  h.mk  is  the  only  creature  at 
work,  and  his  shrill  kite-like  call  sends  the 
gaping  chickens  from  the  dust  bath  in  haste 
to  their  mothers.  The  red  squirrel,  as  usual, 
feigns  Imsiruss  of  importance  among  the 
butternuts,  but  this  is  pure  priggishness. 
When  the  passer-by  is  gone  he  ceases  diat« 
tering  and  climbs  back  to  where  Ac  little 
breezes  can  stir  his  tail  plume.  From  some- 
where under  the  lazy  fold  of  a  meadow 
comes  the  drone  of  a  mowing  maddne  among 
the  hay — the  vfktrr-M  and  the  grunt  of  the 
tired  horses.  .  .  . 

The  publishers'  announcements  hint  that 

the  new  limited  edition  of  Kiplinp  which 
is  now  in  course  of  publication  is  to  in- 
cliidc  the  Letftrs  to  the  Family, — the 
record  of  the  Canadian  tour  which  he 
made  about  five  years  ago.  If  these  later 
letters  arc  to  he  piven  peimanent  form 
it  is  all  the  more  to  be  rei^n  rti  d  that  the 
earlier  series  remains  uncollected,  for 
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they  give  that  first  view  of  Canada  with 
which  his  later  impressions  are  con- 
trasted. To  one  un^unOiar  with  these 
early  papers  portions  of  the  Letters  to 
the  Family  are  scarcely  comprehensible. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  winter  picture 
from  the  description  of  western  Canada 
in  the  letter  cidled  "From  Tideway  to 
Tideway" ; 

That  next  morning  brought  us  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway  as  one  reads  about 
it  No  prn  of  man  could  do  justice  to  the 
scenery  there.  The  guide-books  struggle 
de-iperattl  y  with  descriptions  adapted  for 
summer  reading  of  rushing  cascades,  lich- 
cncd  rodcB,  waving  pines,  and  snow-capped 
moantains ;  but  iu  April  these  things  are 
not  there.  The  place  is  locked  up — dead  as 
a  frozen  corpse.  The  mountain  torrent  is  a 
boss  of  palest  emerald  ice  against  the  dazxie 
of  the  snow;  the  pine  stumpt  are  capped 
with  gigantic  mu'^hrooms  of  snow;  the  rex  ks 
are  overlaid  fifty  feet  deep;  the  rocks, 
die  fallen  trees  and  the  lidiens  to- 
gether, and  the  dumb  white  lips  curl  up  to 
the  track  cut  in  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  grin  there  fanged  with  gigantic  icicles. 
You  may  listen  in  vain  when  the  train  stops 
for  the  least  sign  of  breath  or  power  among 
the  hills.  The  snow  has  smothered  the 
rivers,  and  the  great  looping  trestles  run 
over  what  ought  be  a  lather  of  suds  in  • 
huge  wash-tub.  The  old  snow  near  by  is 
blackened  and  smirched  with  the  smoke  of 
the  locomotives;  and  dulness  is  grateful  to 
aching  eyes.   But  the  men  who  live  upon 

the  line  have  no  mn^iiirrntion  for  these 
things.  At  a  halting-place  in  a  gigantic 
gorge  walled  In  by  die  snows,  one  of  them 
reels  from  a  tiny  saloon  into  the  middle  of 

the  track  where  half  a  do/en  dogs  are  chas- 
ing a  pig  off  the  metals.  He  is  beautifully 
and  eloquently  drunk.  He  sings,  waves  his 
hands,  and  collapses  behind  a  shunting  en- 
gine, while  four  of  the  Im  rliest  peaks  that 
the  Almighty  ever  moulded  look  down  upon 
him.  ... 

And,  finally,  here  is  a  passage  about 
the  North  Pacific  which  shows  us  die 
genesis  of  a  poem: 

It  [die  Nordi  Pacific]  holds  very  few  pie- 


tures,  and  the  best  of  its  stories — those  re- 
lating to  seal  poaching  among  the  Kuriles 
and  the  Russian  rookeries  are  not  exactly 
fit  for  publication.  There  is  a  man  in  Yoko* 
hama  who  in  a  previous  life  burned  gal- 
leons with  Drake,  lie  is  a  gentleman  ad- 
venturer of  the  largest  and  most  resource- 
ful kind — by  instinct  a  carver  of  kingdoms, 
a  ruler  of  men  on  the  high  seas,  and  an  in- 
veterate gambler  against  death.  Because  he 
supplies  nothing  more  than  sealskins  to  dra 
wholesale  dealers  at  home  the  fnmc  of  Ms 
deeds,  his  brilliant  fights,  his  more  brilliant 
escapes,  and  his  most  brilliant  strategy  will 
be  lost  amoog  sixty-ton  schooners,  or  told 
only  in  the  mouths  of  drunken  seamen, 
whom  none  believe.  Now,  there  sits  a  great 
spirit  under  die  palm  trees  of  the  Navigator 
group,*  a  Aousand  leagues  lO  the  south, 
nml  he,  rrnwned  with  roses  and  laurels, 
strings  together  the  pearls  of  those  parts. 
When  he  has  done  with  bis  kingdom  down 
there  perhaps  he  will  turn  to  die  Smokf 
Seas  ant!  ttie  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Cap- 
tain  .    Then  there  will  be  a  tale 

ID  Ibteo  to,  for  is  it  not  written: 

Away,  by  the  land  of  the  Japanee, 
Where  die  paper  lanterns  grow. 

And  the  crews  of  half  the  navies  drink 

In  the  house  of  Blood-Street  Joe; 
At  twilight,  when  the  landward  breeze 

Brings  up  the  harbour  noise, 
And  ebb  of  V'okohama  Bay 

Swings  chattering  through  the  buoys, 
In  Corstadt's  Naval  Dining  Rooms 

They  tell  the  tale  anew 
Of  an  open  sea  and  a  running  fight 
When  the  Mistral  took  the  Northern  Light 

And  the  Stralsund  took  the  two. 

Herein  lies  the  peculiar  interest  of 
these  letters.  For,  as  many  of  the  earlier 
Indian  talcs  seem,  mi  rereading,  to  he 
merely  preliniitiary  <kt-t(hes  for  scenes 
in  Kim,  so  in  these  impressions  of  travel 
we  repeatedly  find  hints  and  pictures 
that  later  were  used  in  some  of  the  "other 
stories."  They  are  the  nnrc  hnnks  of  a 
great  writer,  and  the  note-books  of  such 
a  one  always  repay  study. 

*Tbe  reference  is,  of  course^  to  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 
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I 

On  the  map  of  India,  draw  a  line  from 
Lahore  southeast  to  Lucknow;  and  an> 
other  from  Lahore  east  to  Thihct;  con- 
nect the  ends  of  these  linp>.  The  en- 
closed triangle  will  give  jou  what  may 
be  called  Rudyard  Kipling's  Anglo-In- 
dia -the  India  of  Mrs.  Haukshce  and 
Mrs.  Reiver,  of  the  Ciadsh\s  and  of 
Wressley  of  the  l^oreign  Office,  in  a 
word,  the  India  of  the  scores  of  men 
and  women  who  flit  across  the  scene  in 
the  stories  that  make  up  the  greater  pnrt 
of  Plain  Tales  from  the  llilh,  Under 
the  Deodars,  and  The  Story  of  the 
Cafhbys.  Also  within  this  triangle  will 
be  foutid  bits  of  the  India  of  Kim — for 
it  was  in  Lahore  that  we  first  found 
him,  astride  of  a  gun,  and  it  was  through 
Lahore  Gate  that  he  and  the  lama  took 
their  way  southward  in  the  search  for 
the  River  of  the  Arrow  and  the  Red 
Bull  on  a  Green  Field.  But  prindpally 
this  triangle  has  t  i  do  with  Anglo-In- 
dian social  life  rather  than  native  life. 
That  is  the  subject  of  these  first  papers. 
Later,  the  scribe  will  attnnpt  to  take 
you  off  to  the  Borderland  on  the  trail  of 
Dravot  and  Carnchan  of  The  Man  jiho 
uon/fi  be  King,  of  Jakin  antl  Lew  of 
Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,  thence 
through  the  country  of  Nick  Tarvin  of 
The  Nauhihka,  ami  on  throuirh  Burma 
and  along  the  haunting  road  to  Manda- 
lay. 

There  are  prohnhly  ninny  thnvisand 
readers  of  Kipling  who  have  at  some 
time  or  other  laid  aside  the  particular 
book  that  happened  to  he  in  the  hand 
at  the  moment  and  avked  mentally, 
"Just  what  sort  of  a  place  is  this  Sim- 
la?    To  what   pLicc   in   Europe  or 


America  does  it  most  nearly  correspond  ? 
What  is  its  life,  what  are  its  charms, 
and  what  the  reason  of  its  exurtence?" 
That  question  the  present  scribe  will 

attempt  to  answer  in  a  paragraph  or 
two.  And  before  Simla  itself,  comes 
the  way  to  Simla.  So  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, >ou  are  a  tourist  in  India — like 
Pagett,  M.P.  of  the  verses,  though  with 
qualifications,  for  "Pagctt,  M.P.  was  a 
liar,  and  a  fluent  liar  therewith."  At 
any  rate,  your  ship  has  left  you  at  Bom- 
hny,  nnd  you  are  proceeding  tO  Simla  by 
the  Punjaub  Express. 

It  is  April,  the  beginning  of  India's 
hot  weather,  when  all  Anglo-India  mi- 
grates to  the  Hills.  This  is  not  the 
weather  for  travel  on  tiic  Plains;  the 
breezes  stirred  up  by  the  rush  of  the 
train  seem  to  come  from  the  depths  of  a 
furnace  seven  times  heated.  Rut  the 
Indian  railway  coach  is  arranged  to  give 
all  the  comfort  possible  to  the  hot 
weather  traveller.  The  tiny  dressing- 
room  at  the  end  of  the  compartment 
provides  a  cool,  comforting  wash  when- 
ever desired,  and  die  double  roof  of  the 
co.nch  has  a  projection  on  both  sides 
which  nets  as  a  slight  shield  from  the 
sun.  Heavy  shutters  and  stained  glass 
in  all  the  windows  modify  the  glare, 
while  in  one  of  the  windows  is  placed 
a  disk-shaped  curtain  of  scented  grass 
uhich  can  be  revolved  by  means  of  a 
small  handle  and  which  at  each  revolu- 
tion dips  into  a  concealed  ba<;in  of  water. 
The  air,  cooled  by  its  passage  through 
the  wet  curtain,  delightfully  refreshes 
the  interior  of  the  coach.  Then,  too, 
you  are  nlmo>;t  sure  to  have  your  coach 
to  yourself,  so  you  may  lounge  as  lazily 
as  you  please  on  the  long  leather-cush- 
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ioncd  scats,  which,  with  the  adJitiun  of 
pillow  and  rug,  make  excellent  beds  at 

night.  At  almost  any  station  you  can 
obtain  dflicious  tea  and  toisst,  or,  by 
telegraphing  ahead,  a  very  good  and  sub- 
stantial meal. 

Scarcely  thirty-three  hours  after  leav- 
ing Bombay,  j'ou  come  to  Umballa  and 
change  there  for  the  branch  line  to 
Kalka,  for  Kalka  leads  to  Simla,  the 
beloved,  "where,"  writes  Kipling,  "all 
things  begin  and  many  come  to  an  evil 
end." 

From  Kalka,  the  little  train  creeps 
slowly  upward,  curving  round  and 
round  the  mountain  for  fifty-five  miles. 
Below  you  and  almost  constantly  in 
sight  lies  the  tonga  road  glistening 
white  in  the  sunshine.  Groups  of  men 
and  drove  after  drove  of  camels  climb 
slowly  up  the  steep  path ;  while  the  mail- 
tonga  dashes  past  them  at  a  furious  pace. 
Great  cactus-trees  appear  everywhere; 
then  at  last  the  pines  show  dark  and  rich 
and  green  close  beside  you  and  speak  of 
the  higher  hills.  So  you  pass  through 
your  one  hundred  and  third  tunnel,  and, 
seven  hours  from  the  time  of  starting 
you  reach  Simla  pahar,  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Only  the  Viceroy  and  a  few  other 
privileged  ones  may  drive  in  carriages 
at  Simla,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  con- 
ve\  ances.  At  the  Simla  Station,  a  dozen 
'ricksliaw  jhampanies  rush  toward  you, 
a  merry,  bantering  group  ot  men,  each 
jhampani  loud  in  praise  of  his  own  'rick- 
shaw and  equally  loud  in  denunciation 
of  the  'rickshaws  of  his  rivals.  A  ride 
in  a  Simla  'rickshaw  is  a  thrilling  ex- 
perience. With  two  of  the  strong,  bare- 
legged jhampanies  pushing,  and  two 
pulling  your  overgrown  "perambulator," 
you  fairly  spin  along  the  smuutii,  nar- 
row path.  The  lhampanUs,  delighted 
Into  greater  recklessness  by  your  gasps 
of  fear  and  surprise,  whirl  you  at  break- 
neck, speed  around  some  sharp  corner 
or  down  a  steep  path,  until  with  an  ex- 
tra flourish  they  atop  at  your  destina- 
tion. • 

Peliti's  Hotel  is  a  charming  place  and 
you  wflU  do  well  to  put  up  ^ere  during 


your  stay  at  Simla.  In  general,  you  will 
find  it  much  like  other  first-class  Indian 
hotels.  In  the  large  bedrooni>,  bare  of 
all  but  necessary  furnishings,  the  open 
fireplaces  and  tlic  absence  of  mosquito 
curtains  show  you  that  you  are  in  the 
Hills.  The  comfortable  sitting-room 
invites  }ou  to  read  and  dream  in  the 
great  chairs,  and  the  well-ordered  cafe 
is  of  never-failing  interest,  for  here,  in 
the  groups  ot  laughing,  faultlessly 
dressed  English  men  and  women,  you 
find  your  true  Anglo-Indian.  Among 
them,  the  barefooted  Indian  waiters,  in 
white  trousers,  long  coats,  and  turbans, 
with  wide  sashes  of  bright-coloured  silk, 
flit  noiselessly  to  and  fro  with  a  ma- 
chine-like devotion  to  their  duties. 
From  the  veranda  of  the  hotel,  there  is 
a  magniiicetit  view  of  the  Himalayas, 
the  great  peaks,  dark  with  pines  and 
deodars  (the  Himalayan  cypress)  sweep- 
ing off  into  space,  range  on  range,  un- 
til limited  at  last  by  the  snowy  moun- 
tains towering  twenty-two  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  air  is  fresh  and  bracing  with  just 
the  touch  of  chill,  which  niakes  you  glad 
of  the  warmth  of  a  light  jacket;  and  the 
wild  roses  and  honeysuckle,  the  soft, 
i:reen  grass,  and  the  fruit-trees  of  a  tem- 
perate climate  abound  on  every  hand. 
But  you  cannot  forget  that  you  are  in 
the  Tropics,  for,  walking  along  the  quiet 
paths,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  hear  a 
cra>h  of  branches  overhead,  as  a  huge 
grey  langur  drops  from  the  trees  to  the 
ground  and  scampers  away  on  all  fours. 
.And  the  birds,  too,  are  of  the  South- 
land. Parrots,  cockatoos  and  other 
harsh-voiced  birds  of  brilliant  plunia^ 
and  the  sweet-voiced  little  koil  channing 
the  ear  with  its  song. 

The  pleasant  cottages  of  the  Anglo- 
Indians,  the  shops,  many  of  whidi  would 
do  credit  to  London's  greatest  shopping 
district,  the  pul'lic  buildings,  and  the 
hotels,  are  placed  on  terraces,  one  above 
the  other,  all  down  the  steep  mountain- 
side. Many  of  these  buildings  overlook 
the  .Mail,  the  social  and  business  centre 
of  Anglo-Indian  Simla.  This  is  a  broad 
road,  like  a  great,  treeless  boulevard 
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whirh  slopes  up  from  the  Kalkn  toncra- 
road  to  the  Kiiijlish  church,  the  town 
halt,  rlu  post-office,  and  Jakko  Hill,  a 
thiokly-woodcd  heiKht  rising  a  thou-aml 
feet  ;ibo\  e  the  town.  From  the  broad 
road,  live  miles  long,  which  winds 
around  the  base  of  Jakko,  a  branch  road 
leads  off  to  the  higher  Himahi\;i^.  F;ir 
to  the  north  -^rnniU  Kly-iiim  Hill  and, 
six  miles  west  ol  Jakko,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  town,  are  the  grassy,  treeless 
slopes  of  Prospect  Hill  and  stately  Vice- 
recal  Ixjdpe,  the  summer  home  of  the 
Viceroy,  set  well  back  in  beautiful 
grounds.  The  various  Vicereines  have 
tried  to  make  their  Simla  home  as  Fnir- 
lish  as  possible,  and  it  niiuhr  be  Knuhind 
but  for  the  presence  of  the  jirinnin^  little 
Ghurkas,  the  Viceroy's  Guard  of  Hon- 
our. 

Viccrepa!  Lodge  occupies  the  finest 
view-point  in  Simla.  Down  below  is  a 
lovely  little  valley,  Annandale,  where 
the  beautiful  Annandale  roses  prow,  and 
where  the  Sinda  sports  are  lield ;  and 
somewhat  apart  stands  Jutogh  Hill,  oc- 
cupied by  a  battery  of  artillery.  English 
men  and  women  are  everyw  liere.  can- 
terinfi  throujih  the  Mall  or  under  Jakko 
on  horseback,  or  merrily  jjreetin^  one 
another  from  their  'rickshaws.  Occasion- 
ally you  see  Indians  of  hi^li  rank  and 
always  the  Indian  working  people.  Con- 
spicuous among  them  arc  the  Govern- 
ment chaprassis,  with  long  scarlet  coatS 
and  wide  scarlet  and  yellow  belts,  the 
special  chaprassi  of  the  Viceroy  being 
distingushed  from  the  rest  by  tne  Vice- 
roy** coronet  and  monogram  embroid- 
ered on  the  breast  of  his  coat. 

n 

In  strolling  through  the  town  on  the 

trail  of  the  Kip  r  11;:  characters,  you  nat- 
urally begin  at  the  Kalka  tnnga-rond  by 
which  Mahbub  Aii  and  Kim  went  up  to 
Simla, 

die  WBodering  road,  climbing,  dipping,  and 
sweeplnR  about  the  crowing  spurs;  the  fluth 
of  the  morning  ];iul  aloup  the  distant  ?no\vs; 
the  branched  cacti ;  tier  upon  tier  the  stony 
hilludcs;  the  volcci  of  a  tbousaiid  water- 


channels;  the  chatter  of  the  monkeys;  the 
solemn  deodars,  climbing  one  after  another 
with  down-drooped  braDchei;  the  vista  of 
the  plaint  rolled  out  far  beneath  them;  the 

incessant  twanging  of  the  tonga-horns  and 
the  wild  rush  of  the  led  horses  when  a  tonga 
swung  round  a  curve. 

This  tonga  road  was  the  scene  of  As 
the  Bell  Clinks,  in  which  a  lover  tells 
of  his  thoughts  and  emotions  and  of  how 

the  tonga  coupling  bar  gave  him  sag!e 

advice  in  regard  to  his  courtship: 

it  was  under  Khyraghaut  1  mused: — Sup> 

pose  the  maid  be  haughty — 
(There  are  lovers  rich-Hind  forty)  wait 

some  wealthy  Avatar? 
"Answer,  monitor  untiring,  'twixt  the  pontes 

twain  perspiring!" 
^Faint  heart  never  won  fair  Itdf,**  creaked 

the  "itraininj:  tmiga-bar. 
"Can  I  teli  yuu  tie  you  tuk  htrt"  pounded 
slow  tbe  tunga-bar. 

La«!t,  the   Tnra   Devi  turning^  shoWcd  diC 

lights  of  Simla  burning^ 
Lit  my  little  la/y  yearning  to  a  fiercer  flame 

by  far. 

As  below  the  Mall  we  jingled,  throu^  Wg 
very  heart  it  tingled — 

The  reiterated  order  of  the  threshing  tonga- 
bar: — 

"Try  your  lurk — you  rnn't  do  betterl" 
twanged  the  loosened  tonga-bar. 

In  An  Old  Song,  another  lover  brin^ 
Jiis  tonga  road  into  his  verse: 

So  long  as  'neath  the  Kalka  hills 

The  tonga-horn  shall  ring. 
So  long  as  down  the  Snlon  dip 

The  hard-held  ponies  swing; 
So  long  as  Tara  Devi  sees 

The  lights  o'  Simla  town. 
So  long  as  Plea<^ure  calls  us  npy 

And  duty  drives  us  down, 
//  you  love  me  eu  I  love  you, 
tykat  pair  t9  kaPPf  a*  we  twf 

Under  the  tonga-ofKce  lamps  at  the 
end  of  the  tonga-road,  Mrs.  Schreider- 

linu  met  the  newly  arrived  ton^:a  nf 
"1  he  Other  Man"'  {Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills),  who  sat  in  the  back  seat  veiy 
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HIGH  STREET  SEARCHES  FOR  SUCH  STONES  OF  THE  OLD  MARSHALSEA  PRISON 
AS  EXIST  TO  RECALL  THE  FIGURtIS  OF  LITTLE  DORRIT  AND  ARTHUR  CLEN- 
HAM;  THE  BALZACIAN  ON  THE  BOULEVARDS  SEES  IN  IMAGINATION  COUNTLESS 
CHARACTERS  FROM  THE  COMEDIE  HUMAINE.  BUT  FOR  THE  READER  OF  THE 
EARLY  KIPLING  THE  SIMLA  MALL  SUGGESTS  NOT  TWO,  OR  TEN,  BUT  A  HUN- 
DRED MEN  AND  WOME.N.  CAPTAIN  GADSBY  AND  MINNIE  THREEGAN.  AND  THEIR 
BEST  MAN,  TACK  MAFFLIM.  MRS.  HAUKSBEE.  AND  THE  TRIPLE  INTUITION  OF 
THE  WOMAN,  HER  DEADLY  RIVAL  MRS.  REIVER,  MORIARTY,  STRICKLAND  OF 
THE  POLICE  AND  MISS  YOUGHAL.  TACK  PANSAY.  KITTY  MANNERING  AND  MRS. 
WESSINGTON  OF  "THE  PHANTOM  'RICKSHAW."  PLUFFLES  THE  SUBALTERN.  BARR. 
SAGGOTT.  MISS  BEIGHTON,  AND  YOUNG  CUBBON,  TARRION.  PEYTHROPPE,  THE 
CUSACK  BREMMILS.  AND  OTHERS  TOO  NUMEROUS  FOR  MENTION. 
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square  and  firm,  with  one  hand  on  the 
awning-stanchion  and  the  wet  pouring 
off  his  hat  and  moustache,  ...  — 
dead,"  Then  off  to  the  west  and  Vice- 
regal Lodge,  the  scene  of  numerous  Kip- 
ling tales.  It  was  here  that  Mellish,  the 
inventor,  explained  to  the  curious  and 
half-amused  Viceroy  the  wonders  of  "A 
Germ  Destroyer"  {Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills),  which  so  effectually  broke  up  the 
entire  Viceregal  household. 

At  Viceregal  Lodge,  Miss  Haverley 
in  "Only  a  Subaltern"  ( Under  the  Deo- 
dars), gave  her  heart  to  Bobby  Wick, 
the  young  Subaltern  who  so  thoroughly 
won  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  men 
that  when  he  drifted  away  "on  the  easy 
tide  of  Death,"  Private  Dormer  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  everybody  who 
had  known  Bobby  Wick,  in  the  emphatic 
words, 

Bloomin'  orf'ccr?  .  .  .  Ilangel!  filoomin' 
Hangrl!   That's  wot  'e  is! 

The  Supreme  legislative  Council  of 
India  were  sitting  in  state  at  Viceregal 


MMl.A    hROM   THE  TARA  DEVI 
LAST.    THE    TARA    DEVI   TURNING   SHOWED  THE 


LIGHTS  OF  SIMLA  BURNING. 
LIT  MY   LITTLE   LAZY   GLARING  TO   A  FIERCER 

FLAME   BY  FAR, 
"A5  THE  BELL  CLINKS" 


s  India 


THE   ROAU  Ul)V\  N    KMsll   ..  i    WAS  HKRt 

THAT,  IN  "THE  PHANTOM  'RICKSHAW."  DR. 
HEATHER!  FCH  DECIDED  THAT  J  \CK  PANSAY 
WAS  EmiRR  MAO  OR  DRUNK.  FOR  FIVE  MIN- 
UTES PANSAY,  ON  HORSEBACK.  HAD  BEEN 
TALKING  THE  COMMONPLACES  OF  THE  DAY 
TO  THE  THING  THAT  WAS  QUITE  INVISIBLE 
TO  OTHER  EYES 

Lodge  when  little  Tod  of  "Tod's 
Amendment"  (Plain  Tales  from  the 
I  fills)  broke  in  upon  their  solemn  de- 
liberations with  his  wild  appeals  for 
them  to  help  him  control  his  goat  Moti 
who  was  dragging  Tod,  much  against 
his  will,  over  the  lawn  and  across  the 
flower-beds.  At  a  dance  at  Viceregal 
Lodge,  you  meet  Mrs.  Hauksbee,  the 
"Stormy  Petrel," 

a  littir,  brown,  thin,  almost  skinny  woman, 
with  big,  rolling,  violct-blue  eyes,  and  the 
sweetest  manners  in  the  world,  .  .  .  clever, 
witty,  brilliant,  and  sparkling  beyond  most 
of  her  kind;  but  possessed  of  many  devils 
of  malice  and  mischievousness. 

She  attended  this  special  dance  as  the 
result  of  the  clever  forgery  of  her  friend 
Tarrion  of  "Consequences"  {Plain  Tales 
from  the  f  I  ills),  for  whom  she  won  fa- 
vour and  fortune  by  miraculously  turn- 
ing the  wheels  of  the  mighty  East  In- 
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dian  Government,  "Three  and — an  Ex- 
tra" {Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills)  tells 
of  another  dance  which  Mrs.  Hauksbee 
attended  at  Viceregal  Lodge  when  she 
struggled  with  Bremmil's  wife  for  Brem- 
mil's  attention  and  was  ignominiously 
defeated.  Before  you  return  to  the  cen- 
tre of  town,  you  must  visit  Annandale, 
always  the  sporting  ground  of  Simla.  In 
the  days  when  archery  used  to  be  the 
favourite  pastime  there,  Kitty  Bcighton 
of  "Cupid's  Arrows"  {Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills)  shot  her  way  out  of  her  un- 
satisfactory connection  with  Barr-Sag- 
gott  and  into  the  happiness  of  true  love. 

Retracing  your  steps  to  the  end  of 
the  tonga-road,  you  go  down  a  slope  to 
the  Combcrmere  Bridge,  near  the  left 
railing  of  which  Jack  Pansay,  staring 
with  drawn,  white  face  and  horror-filled 
eyes,  saw  for  the  first  time,  The  Phan- 
tom 'Rickshaw,  "four  jhampanies  in 
'mag-pie*  livery,  pulling  a  yellow-pan- 
elled, cheap,  bazaar  'rickshaw,"  in  which 
sat  Agnes  Kcith-Wcssington,  her  hand- 
kerchief in  hand,  her  golden  head  bowed 


"the  SOLEM.V   deodars,  CLIMUING  USE  AKFER  ANOTHER  WITH  DOWN-DROOPED  BRANCHES" — "KIM" 
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on  her  breast,  and  her  tremulous  voice  forgive  me,  Jack,  and  let's  be  friends 
plcadinp.  "Jack,  Jack,  darling!  It's  again!"  Peliti's  Hotel  is  here  and  it 
some  hideous  mistake,  I'm  sure.    Please     was    into    Peliti's   cafe    that  Pansay 


Copyriffht  hy  Underwood  and  Underwood,  N.  Y. 
SIMLA  FROM  THE  KALKA  ROAP.  OF  THIS  CITV  OV  THE  HILLS  THE  KIPLING  OF 
OTHER  DAYS  SAID.  IN  THE  BECINMNG  OF  -THE  EDI  CATION  OF  OTIS  YEERE," 
A  TALE  INVOLVING  MRS.  HAUKSBEE  AND  HER  COMPLEX  PHILOSOPHY:  "HERE 
BEGINS  THE  STORY  WHERE  EVERY  RIGHT  MINDED  STOKY  SHOULD  BEGIN.  THAT 
IS  TO  SAY.  AT  SIMLA,  WHERE  ALL  THINGS  BEGIN  AND  MANY  COME  TO  AN  EVIL 
END." 
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Copyriffht  by  Unilrrwood  and  I'lidcrwood,  N.  Y. 

SIMLA.  THE  HILLSIDE.  HERE  ARE  THE  COTTAGES  OF  THE  ANCLO  I NPIANS  WHO 
ARE  ABLE  TO  r.ET  AWAY  FROM  THE  HKAT  AND  DUST  STORMS  OF  THE  INDIAN 
DESERT.  HERE  WAS  THE  HOUSE  OF  MRS.  HAUKSBEE.  THE  "STORMY  PETREL" 
WHK  H  SHE  SHARED  FOR  A  TIME  WITH  MRS.  MALLfHN  E.  HERE.  ON  THREE- 
FOURTHS  JACK  BARRETT'S  MONTHLY  SCREW,  REMAI.NFD  MRS.  BARRETT,  TO 
CONSOLE  THE  OTHER  MAN,  AND  TO  MOURN  HER  HUSBAND'S  SUBSEQUENT 
DEATH  AT  QUETTA  'FIVE  LI\  ELY  MONTHS  AT  MOST  ■  HHRK.  TOO.  IN  THE 
PREHISTORIC  DAYS.  WAS  THE  LITTLE  HOUSE  OF  DELILAH  ABERYSWITH.  "A 
I.ADY— NOT  TOO  YOUNG— WITH  A  PERFECT  TASTE  IN  DRESSES.  AND  A  BADLY 
BITTED  TONGUE."  ABOVE  AND  BEYOND  ARE  THE  'WOODED  HEIGHTS  OF 
SIMLA"  OF  'THE  MASQUE  OF  PLENTY.'* 
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LAHORK.  THE  BAZAAR  WHERE  KIM,  BY  REASON 
OF  HIS  IRISH  BLANDISHMENTS,  AND  HIS  ROUT 
OK  THE  BRAHMINEE  BULL,  WON  FROM  THE 
LOW-CASTE  VEGETABLE  SELLER  A  WARM  MEAL 
FOR  HIMSELF  AND  HIS  LAMA 


rushed,  half-fainting,  to  get  the  cherry 
brandy  which  should  dispel  the  terrible 
illusion.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mrs.  Hauksbee  and  Mr.  Bremmil  of 
"Three  and — an  Extra"  tiffined  at  Pe- 
liti's  under  the  shocked  gaze  of  the 
Simla  public,  while  Mrs.  Bremmil 
stayed  at  home  turning  over  her  dead 
baby's  frocks  and  crjing  into  the  empty 
cradle.  Just  above  is  Hamilton's  shop 
where  Jack  Pansay  bought  the  engage- 
ment ring  for  Kitty  Mannering.  Now 
we  arc  on  the  Mall,  where  Pansay  used 
to  walk  beside  the  Phantom  'Rickshaw, 
deep  in  conversation  with  his  "ghostly 
Light-o'-lyove,"  "to  the  unspeakable 
amazement  of  the  passersby."  Mrs. 
Schrciderling,  mourning  vainly  for  her 
dead  love,  "The  Other  Man,"  "used  to 
trot  up  and  down  the  Mall  on  that 
shocking  bad  saddle  looking  as  if  she  ex- 
pected to  meet  some  one  round  the  cor- 
ner  every   minute."     On    the  Mall, 


"Wrcssley  of  the  Foreign  Office"  (Plain 
Tales  from  the  Hills),  "the  known, 
honoured,  and  trusted  man  among  men," 
lost  his,  heart  to  Tillie  Venner,  "a  frivo- 
lous, golden-haired  girl  who  used  to  tear 
about  Simla  Mall  on  a  high,  rough 
VValer,  with  a  blue  velvet  jockey-cap 
crammed  over  her  eyes," — the  girl  with 
a  pretty  lisp,  the  girl  who  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

The  miraculous  shop  of  Lurgan  Sa- 
hib, Kim's  mysterious  friend,  is  on  the 
Mall,  with  its  collection  of  horrid  and 
grotesque  devil-dance  masks  and  dra- 
peries, quaint  ornaments,  and  Oriental 
weapons  of  war.  Near  the  upper  part 
of  the  Mall  is  the  English  church  where 
Minnie  Threegan,  "Little  Feather- 
weight" (The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys), 
"not  afraid  with  any  amazement,"  was 
married  to  Captain  Gadsby. 

At  the  end  of  the  Mall  is  the  Post- 
oflfice,  where  the  Tertiam  Quid  ("At 


AN  ULU  OAii.  IN  lilL  VVUNULKI  LL  U  ALLLO 
CITY  OF  LAHORE."  THROUGH  WHICH  KIM  AND 
THE  LAMA  PASSED  ON  THEIR  SEARCH  FOR  THS 
RIVER  OF  THE  ARROW  AND  THE  RED  BULL  ON 
A  GREEN  FIELD — "KIM" 
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Copyright  by  Underwood  and  Underwood,  N.  Y. 
JAKKO  HILL.     'DEODAR  CROWNED  JAKKO."  THE  HIGHEST  OF  THE  SIMLA  HILLS. 
PRINCESS.  BEHOLD  OUR  ANCIENT  STATE 

HAS  CLEAN  DEPARTED,  AND  WE  SEE 
'TWAS  IDLENESS  WE  TOOK   FOR  FATE 

THAT  BOUND  LIGHT  BONDS  ON  YOU  AND  ME. 
AMKN!    HERE  ENDS  THE  COMEDY 

WHERE  IT  BEGAN  IN  ALL  GOOD  WILL: 
SINCE  LOVE  AND  LEAVE  TOGETHER  FLEE 
AS  DRIVEN  MIST  ON  JAKKO  HILL! 

/f  BALLADE  OF  JAKKO  HILL. 
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the  Pit's  Mouth")  and  the  Alan's  Wife 
-^*'dea<Uil]r  learned  and  evil^instnicttd" 
— used  to  mail  a  daily  letter  to  the  Man, 
"thrn  stewing  in  the  Plains  on  two  hun- 
dred rupees  a  month  (for  he  allowed  his 
wife  ei^c  hundred  and  fifty),  and  in 
a  silk  banian  and  cotton  trouM-rs."  Here 
on  the  Mall,  Strickland,  disguised  as 
"Miss  \oughal's  Sais"  (Flain  Tales 
from  the  Hills)  ^  begged  his  friend  for 
a  box  of  cheroots.  This  was  our  old 
friend  Strickland  of  the  Police,  whom 
people  did  not  understand  and  could  not 
appreciate,  who  was  "feared  and  re- 
spected by  the  natives  from  the  Ghor 
Kathri  to  the  Janima  Musjid,"  "a  quiet, 
dark  young  fellow — spare,  black-eyed — 
and,  when  he  was  not  thinking  of  some- 
thing else,  a  very  interesting  compan- 
ion." Simla  Club  stands  on  a  terrace 
just  above  the  Mall.  It  was  there  that 
Strickland,  after  his  scene  with  the  Gen- 
eral, rushed  into  the  Club  in  the  clothes 
of  Miss  Youghal's  sais  and  galloped  ofT 
again  with  half  the  Club's  wardrobe  on 
his  back,  to  the  house  of  "old  Youghal" 
and  happiticss.  The  CoU)nel  and  Platte, 
the  Subaltern,  dressing;  in  a  luirry,  ex- 
changed the  "Watches  of  the  Night"  at 
the  Simla  Club,  whereby  arose  a  compli- 
cation of  circumstances  which  p.i'vc  Mrs. 
Larkyn,  righteously  indignant  with  tlie 
Colonel's  wife,  a  chance  to  aven^^e  tlie 
wrongs  of  her  friends.  At  the  Club  you 
again  meet  Jack  Pansay  of  The  Phan- 
tom 'Ricksliatv.  Here,  after  the  doc- 
tor's explanation  of  "fits,"  Pansay  recog- 
nised the  fact  that  for  die  rest  of  his 
natural  life  he  would  be  among  but  not 
of  hb  fellows. 

**Thc  Foundry,"  the  cottage  of  Mrs. 
Hauksbee  and  Mrs.  Mallowe,  also  over- 
looks the  Mall.  From  the  veranda  of 
"The  Foundry"  Mrs.  Hauksbee  and 
Mrs.  Mallowe  looked  down  on  the 
world  of  Simla  and  gossiped  concernint; 
"The  Education  of  Otis  Yeere;"  and 
there,  when  the  "education"  was  com- 
plete, Mrs.  Hauksbee  wept  out  her 
chagrin  and  disappointment  into  the 
^mpathctir  ears  of  Mr';.  Mnllowe. 

In  "A  Second-rate  Woman"  {Under 
the  Deodm)t  the  story  that  gives  us 


better  than  any  other  the  noble,  womanly 
side  of  Mrs.  Hauksbee's  nature  ui  her 

patient  nursing  of  little  Dora— "The 

Foundry"  fii^ures  a«:ain  as  the  scene  of 
little  Dora's  peril.  With  the  child  chok- 
ing to  death  and  her  mother  and  Mrs. 
Hauksbee  helpless  with  fright,  the 
"Dowd"  stepped  in.  administered  the 
saving  medicine  with  a  cool  head  and 
steady  hand,  and  received  the  remorseful 
embraces  of  Mrs.  Bent  and  Mrs.  Hauks- 
bee. Over  the  teacups  at  "The  Foun- 
dry," Mrs.  Hauksbee,  who  saved  young 
Peythioppe  of  "Kidnapped"  (P/ofji 
Tales  from  the  Hills)  from  marriage 
with  the  "impossible"  Miss  Castries, 
again  came  to  the  rescue  of  a  misguided 
youth",  when  die  snatched  Pluffles  from 
the  vampire  hold  of  Mrs.  Reiver,  the 
woman  about  whom  there  was  "noth- 
ing good  unless  it  was  her  dress," — the 
same  Mrs.  Reiver,  by  the  wajr,  w^  fig- 
ures in  the  story  "In  Error"  {Plain 
Tales  from  the  Hills),  as  the  uncon- 
scious saviour  of  Moriarty. 

Ill 

I.eavinc  the  Mall,  you  come  to  Jakko 
iiill,  guarding  the  town  on  the  east.  It 
was  near  Jakko,  just  below  the  Town 
Hall,  that  Kim  met  the  Hindu  bof  sent 
rn  ixuide  him  to  the  house  of  Lurgan 
Sahib: 

Together  they  set  off  through  the  mysteri- 
ous dusk,  full  of  the  noises  of  a  city  below 
the  hllltide,  and  the  breath  of  a  cool  wind 
in  deodar-crowned  Jakko^  shottlderUig  the 
stars.  The  house-lights  scattered  011  every 
level  made,  as  it  were,  a  double  firmament. 
Some  were  fixed,  others  belonged  to  the 
'rickshaws  of  careless,  open-spoken  English 
folk,  going  out  to  dinner. 

All  Simla  rides  round  Jakko  Hill. 

'  L'Knvoi"  in  "A  Ballade  of  Jakko  Hill" 
iHcathes  of  the  spirit  of  social  life  at 
bimla  as  Kipling  saw  it: 

Woman,  behold  our  ancient  slate 
Has  r!enn  dfpnrtrd;  nnd  \vc  see 

'Twas  idleness  wc  took  tor  Fate 
That  bound  light  bonds  on  yon  and  me. 
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Ament   Here  cndt  the  comedy 
Where  h  began  in  all  good  will, 

Since  I.ove  and  Leave  tn;,'ci1i<  r  flee 
As  liiiveii  ini^t  on  Jakku  iiill! 

A  favourite  place  for  the  apprarnnce 
of  the  "Phantom  'Rickshaw"  was  the 
Jakko  Road.  Jade  Pansay  and  Kitty 
Manncring  were  riding  touether  round 
Jakko  w  lien,  after  Pansay's  well- 
grounded  hope  of  relief  from  "the  Hor- 
ror," he  saw  again  the  Phantom  'Rick- 
shaw; draizucd  Kitty  hy  the  wrist  up  to 
where  the  I'hantom  stood ;  revealed,  in 
the  insanity  of  his  terror,  the  whole  story 
of  his  relations  with  Mrs.  Wessington ; 
and  received  Kitty's  dismi.-sal  in  the 
lash  of  her  ridinj^-wlu'p  across  his  face. 
It  was  on  the  Jakko  Road,  too,  that 
Pansay  bejiged  the  gliost  of  Agnes  Wes- 
sington to  explain  the  meaning  of  her 
cniilcss  persecution  of  him,  and  tlicrc  he 
had  liis  answer  and  walked  by  her  side 
as  he  might  have  walked  "fay  the  side 
of  any  living  woman's  'rickshaw,  deep 
in  conversation." 

On  the  Jakko  Road,  you  again  meet 
with  Mrs.  tiauksbee.  It  was  while  her 
'rickshaw  loitered  round  Jakko  that 
Mrs.  Hauk>bcc  in  "The  Kducation  of 
Otis  \  ecre,"  preached  to  Otis  Yeerc  the 
Great  Gospel  of  Conceit.  Mrs.  Hauks- 
bee  was  riding  round  Jakko  with  the 
Hawley  Hoy  when  she  met  the  "Danc- 
ing Master"  and  the  "Dowd,"  whose 
unkempt  appearance  inspired  Mrs. 
Hauksbee,  when  next  she  saw  her  bosom 
friend,  Mrs.  Mallowe,  to  a  vast  amomit 
of  scornful  wit.  The  Jakko  Road  also 
knew  well  the  "Man's  Wife"  and  the 
"  I  rrtiam  Quid"  ("At  tlic  Pit's 
Mouth")  ;  and  Jakko  Road  overlooks 
ti>c  little  English  cemetery  where  the 
"Tertiam  Quid"  gazed  down  into  the 
grave  which  wa>  so  soon  to  become  his 
own,  "nasty  anci  cold— horribly  cold." 
This  Cemetery  is  the  "cool  rest-house 
down  the  glen,"  of  "Possibilities," 

(lis  place  forgets  him;  other  men 
Have  bought  his  ponies,  gunt,  and  traps. 

I  lis  fuitiiiic      tlie  Great  Perhaps 
And  that  cool  rest-house  dowa  the  Kten, 


Whence  he  shall  hear,  as  spirits  may. 

Our  niundaiic  revel  on  the  height, 
Shnll  watcli  each  flashii:-.:  'r i(hftav>-ltgjbt. 
Sweep  un  to  dinner,  daucc,  and  play. 

The  Cemetery  figures  again  in  "An 
Old  Song,"  as  "those  grim  glades  below." 

Where  heedless  of  the  flying  hoof 

And  clamour  overhead, 
Sleep,  with  the  grcy-IaiiKur  for  guard 
Out  very  scornful  Dead. 

Awa\  off  beyond  Jakko,  the  snow- 
crowneil  Hiinnlnyns  tell  us  of  Kim. 
"Far  and  far  in  the  hills,"  Kim  and  his 
mild  old  lama  and  Hiirree  Babu  adven- 
tured, the  lama  always  longing  for 
higher  and  yet  higher  hills.  "Oh,  the 
hills,  and  the  snow  upon  the  hills!"  was 
his  yearning  cry  while  the  plainsnjcn 
tried  in  vain  to  keep  pace  with  him  as 
"with  steady,  driving  strokes  from  the 
loins,  he  strode  upwards." 

On  your  way  about  Simla,  you  must 
not  forget  Benmore,  once  a  hill  mom, 
now  a  Government  ofRcc,  and  loved  by 
all  long-time  residents  of  Simla  for  old 
sake's  sake.  "The  Lover's  Litany"  is  a 
witness  to  this  a£fection : 

Eyes  of  blue-^e  Simla  Hills 

Silvered  with  the  moonlight  hoar; 
Pleading  of  the  waltz  that  thrills, 
Dies  and  echoes  round  Benmore. 
"Mabel,"  "Officers,"  "Good-bye," 

Glamour,  wine,  and  witdierj^ 

On  my  soul's  sinrcrity, 

"Love  like  ours  tan  never  die!" 

"  The  PIc-i  of  the  Simla  Dancers"  e.\- 
prev-es  their  plaintive  indignation  when 
Benmore  was  changed  from  a  ball-room 
into  a  Government  office: 

Too  late,  alas!  the  song 
To  remedy  the  wrong; — 
The  rooms  are  taken  from  OS,  swept  and 
ga^n^^hed  for  their  fate 

But  these  tear-besprinkicd  pages 
Shall  attest  to  future  ages 
That  we  cried  against  the  crime  of  it— 4oo 
lat^  alas  I  too  latel 
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And,  regarding  the  dead  comrade  in 
"Possibilities,"  we  read, 

Bcnniorc  shall  woo  him  to  the  ball 
With  lighted  rooms  and  braying  hand; 
And  he  shall  hear  and  understand 
"Dream  Face^"  better  than  us  all. 

Miss  Hollis  of  the  quiet  grey  eyes, 
suddenly  released  from  the  spell  of 
"The  liisara  of  Poorce"  {Piain  Tales 
from  theHitb),  learned  at  Ben  more  her 
terrible  mistake  and  w  ithdrew  from  Hcr 
engagement  to  Pack.  Hen  more  was 
Still  a  ballroom  when  Strickland  ("Miss 
YoughaPs  Sais*')  used  to  wait  outside 
for  Aliss  Youg^al: 

Stridtland't  account  of  the  agony  be  en- 
dured on  wet  night-i,  hearing  the  music  and 
seeintt  the  liphfs  in  "Benmore,"  with  his 
toes  tingling  for  a  waltz  and  his  head  in  a 
hone>b1anket^  is  rather  amusing. 

On  the  road  leading:  round  Elysium 
Hill,  Ileatherlejih,  "Simla's  best  and 
kindest  doctor,"  first  met  Jack  Pansay, 
who  was  talking  to  the  invisible  occu- 
pant of  the  Phantom  'Rickshaw,  atid 
down  below  the  Ridge  on  which  the 
English  church  stands,  on  the  Blessing- 
ton  Lower  Ro.iil,  Agnes  saved  the  lives 
of  Pansay  and  the  Doctor. 

Climbing  steeply  downward  below 
Jakko,  you  come  to  the  Lower  Bazaar, 
the  Simla  home  of  Mahbub  AH  {Kim), 

the  crowded  rabbit-warren  Aat  climbs  up 
froa  the  valley  to  the  Town  Hall  at  an 

angle  of  fnrty-fi\c.  A  ninn  wlio  knows  his 
way  there  can  defy  ail  the  police  of  India's 
lammer  capital,  so  cunningly  does  veranda 
communicate  with  vrranda,  alley-way  with 
alley-way,  and  bolt-hole  with  holt-holc. 
Here  live  those  who  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  dty^jhampanis  who  pull  the  pretty 
ladies'  'ridcshaws  by  night  and  gamble  till 
ihe  dawn,  grocers,  oil-scIIcrs,  rurio-veTuiers, 
fire-wood  dealers,  priests,  pickpockets,  and 
natSve  employees  of  the  Government;  here 
are  disCOSSed  by  courtesans  all  the  things 
which  are  supposed  to  hp  profoundest  secrets 
of  the  India  Council;  and  here  gather  all 
the  •«ib-sub<stcnls  of  half  die  native  States. 


IV 

Leaving  Simla,  and  making:  your  way 
down  to  the  Plains,  you  again  meet  with 
memories  of  Kim  at  Lucknow,  where 
Kim  went  "up  ru  the  Gates  of  Learn- 
ing." Lucknow  is  the  scfiic  of  the  fa- 
mous siege  in  the  Mutiny,  of  which  the 
ruined  Residency,  battered  and  torn,  with 
the  "banner  of  England"  always  flying 
from  "the  topmost  roof,"  is  a  pathetic 
monument.  1  he  city,  once  the  capi- 
tal of  Oude,  is  comparatively  modern, 
with  w  ide,  beautiful  parks  scattered  here 
and  tliLic  and  great  buildings,  richly 
ornamented — a  city  of  kings,  all  green 
and  white  and  gold.  In  the  old  days, 
the  gates  of  the  public  parks  were  set 
with  jewels,  and  one  of  the  streets  was 
paved  with  silver.  The  Great  Imam- 
bara,  in  which  stood  the  silver  throne, 
bears  witness  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
Kings  of  Oude.  The  Great  Imambara, 
built  for  a  shrine  in  which  to  celebrate 
the  Mahorum,  the  famous  Mohammedan 
New  Year's  festival,  is  a  most  imposing 
structure,  with  vast  lialls  of  tcssclated 
marble  surrounding  an  open  court.  An- 
other building,  specially  noticeable,  is  the 
Chutter  Munzil.  once  the  kind's  harem, 
now  used  a^  a  Club  House  ami  Public 
Library,  whose  great  domes  look  like 
golden  umbrellas. 

The  native  bazaars  of  Lucknow  arc 
thoroughly  old-world  ntiil  Oriental.  The 
hot,  narrow  streets  reck  with  the  inde- 
scribable odour  of  native  India,  an  op- 
pressive but  not  altogether  disagreeable 
combination  of  cheap  tobacco,  rancid 
butter,  garlic,  onions,  currie  powder, 
and  cocoanut  oil  with  roses,  jasmine, 
spices,  and  musk.  The  shop-keepers 
lounge  lazily  amid  their  ware<;  piled  up 
on  the  floor  of  their  little  box-like  stalls, 
and  the  gaunt  pariah  dogs  sniff  here  and 
there  in  their  occupation  of  city  scaven- 
gers. A  drive  throutih  Lucknow,  seeing 
what  Kim  saw  from  his  ticca-gharri,  and 
we  heartily  endorse  Kim*s  words,  "a  fair 
city — ^a  beautiful  city!" 

There  is  no  city — escept  Bombay,  the 
qucM  of  all — more  beautiful  in  hcr  garish 
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•Qrle  than  Lucknow,  whether  you  see  her 
from  the  bridge  over  the  river,  or  the  top 
of  the  Imambara,  lookinf;  down  on  the  gilt 
umbrclla<!  of  the  Chiitter  Mnn/il,  and  the 
trees  in  which  the  town  is  bedded.  Kings 
have  adorned  her  with  fantasdc  buildings, 
endowed  her  with  charities,  crammed  her 
with  peii'-ioiirT':,  aiu!  drenched  her  with 
blood.  She  is  the  centre  of  all  idleness,  in- 
trigue, and  luxury,  and  shares  with  Delhi 
the  claim  to  talk  the  only  pure  Urdu. 

Travelling  northward,  still  in  the 
footsteps  of  Kim,  you  must  stop  at  La-> 
hore,  for  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  was  Kim's  home  and  is  nl<o  the 
"City  of  Dreadful  Night."  This  old 
walled  city  with  its  thirteen  massive 
gates  has  been  of  prcat  importance  since 
the  enrly  d-iys  of  Hinduism  and  flour- 
ished niagniticcntly  during  the  reign  of 
the  Grand  Moghuls.  It  is  now  die  ccn- 
tre  of  art  and  learning  of  the  Punjaid^  ; 
the  Punjaub  University  is  there  and  the 
Central  Museum  and  School  of  Art. 
Among  the  modem  residences  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  the  clanging  tram- 
cars  of  present-day  civilisation,  you  find 
the  ruins  of  ancient  palaces  and  Hindu 
temples  built  before  the  Christian  era; 
and  splendid  specimens  of  Saracenic 
architecture  dating  from  the  time  of 
Alcbar  and  of  Jehangir.  One  of  these 
buildings,  now  used  as  a  church,  was  the 
tomb  of  Anarkali,  a  beautiful  slave  girl, 
who  was  buried  alive  by  the  emperor 
Akbar  on  the  slight  suspicion  tiiat  she 
had  been  unfaithful  to  him  with  his  son 
JchanKir,  who  afterward  erected  the 
tomb.  Znm-Zammeh,  the  prcat  pun 
which  stands  near  the  Art  Museum,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  those 
days  of  Mohammedan  conquest,  four 
hundred  years  apo.  I>abnre  Is  a  military 
command  and  the  railroad  station  is  built 
so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  fort  if  need 
be. 

Our  first  plinipse  of  Kim  is  pla\inp 
king-of-the-castle  atop  of  the  gun  Zam- 
Zammeh,  that  "fire-breathing  dragon," 

the  great  ercen-bronze  piece  "which  is 
always  first  of  the  conqueror's  loot." 
Here  he  meets  the  lama,  and  here  begins 


their  pilfirimaLTc  Close  by,  in  the  Art 
Museum,  the  lama  and  the  curator  of 
the  museum,  the  origtnal  of  whom  is 
supposed  to  be  Mr.  I^ckwood  Kipling, 
Rudyard  Kiplinp's  father,  discussed  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  the  Buddhist  re- 
ligion, and  Kim  lay  with  his  ear  to  the  . 
door  to  learn  the  mission  of  the  lama. 
Near  tlic  outskirts  of  the  city  is  the 
Mosque  of  ^Va/.ir  Khan  from  whose 
tall  minar  the  restless  observer  gazed  out 
over  Lahore  City  on  a  stifling  Aiq^t 
night. 

Do  re  might  have  drawn  it!  Zola  could 
describe  it — this  spectacle  of  sleeping  thou- 
sands in  the  moonlight  and  in  the  shadow 
of  Ae  Moon.  The  roof-tops  are  crammed 
with  men,  women,  and  children;  and  the 
air  is  full  nf  unJistingviishable  noises.  They 
are  reiitless  in  the  City  of  Dreadful  Night; 
and  smalt  wonder.  The  marvel  Is  that  th^ 
(in  even  breaAe.  If  yott  gaze  intently  at 
the  multitiidr.  vnu  can  see  that  they  are  al- 
most as  uneaiiy  as  a  daylight  crowd;  but 
the  tumult  is  subdued.  Everywhere,  in  the 
strong  light,  you  can  vvatch  the  sleepers 
turning  to  and  fro;  shifting  their  beds  and 
again  resettling  them.  In  the  pit-like  court- 
yards of  the  bouses  diere  is  the  same  move- 
ment. 

The  pitiless  Moon  shows  it  all. 

The  bazaars  of  Lahore  are  much  like 
those  of  Lucknow.  It  was  in  the  Motee 

Bazaar  that  the  good-natured,  low-caste 
vegetable  seller  gave  Kim  his  first  meal 
for  the  lama.  Far  out  near  the  railway 
station  is  the  Kashmir  Serai,  the  scene 
of  Kim's  first  move  in  tlie  Great  Game, 
when  Mahbtib  Ali  bade  him  carry  to 
Umballa  "the  pedigree  of  the  white  stal- 
lion." The  Kashmir  Serai  is  a 

huge,  open  square  over  again»t  the  railway 
station,  surrounded  with  arched  clmsters 

where  the  camel  and  horse  caravans  put 
up  on  their  return  from  Central  A<;ia.  Here 
were  all  manner  of  Northern  folk,  tending 
tethered  ponies  and  kneeling  camels;  load- 
ing and  unloading  bales  nnd  bundles;  draw- 
ing wnter  for  the  evening  meal  at  the  creak- 
ing well  windlasses;  piling  grass  before  the 
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shrieking,  wild-eyed  stallions;  cuffing  the 
surly  caravan  dogs;  paying  off  canael  driv- 
en; taking  on  new  grooms;  swearings  shout* 
ingi  arguing,  aod  chaffering  in  the  packed 
square.  The  cloisters,  reached  by  three  or 
four  masoory  steps,  made  a  haven  of  refuge 
around  this  rarbulent  tea.  Most  of  diem 
were  rented  to  traders,  as  we  rent  the 
arches  of  a  viaduct;  the  space  between  pillar 
aod  pillar  beiog  bricked  or  boarded  off  into 
rooms,  which  were  guarded  bjr  heaTjr 
wooden  doors  and  etunbfoiM  natire  pad* 
locks. 

If,  like  Kim  and  the  lama,  you  take 
a  night  train  from  Lahore,  you  come 
to  "the  fort-like  railway  station,  black 
in  the  end  of  night,"  and  see  what  Kim 
and  the  lama  saw,  "the  electrics  stzKling 

• 


ovrr  t^p  nnnc^synrr!  where  day  and  night 
they  handle  the  heavy  northern  traffic," 
and  the 

gigantic  stone  hall  paved,  it  seemed,  with 
the  sheeted  dead— third-class  passengers 

wiw  had  taken  their  tickets  ovemi^t  and 
were  sleeping  in  the  waitinp-rooms.  All 
hours  of  the  twenty-four  are  alike  to  Orien- 
tals, and  their  passenger  traffic  is  regulated 
accordingly. 

then,  when  the  train  roars  in,  the  sleep- 
ers springing  to  life, 

and  die  stadon  filled  widi  damour  and 

shoutings,  cries  of  water  and  sweetmeat  ven- 
ders, shouts  of  native  policemen,  and  shrill 
yells  of  women  gathering  up  their  baskets, 
dieir  families,  and  thdr  husbandsi 


Part  II  of  Dr.  Mumon's  series  on  Kipling's** India"  nill  deal  with  the  Bordtrland 
and  the  Desert.  It  ivi/l  go  over  the  rfm/ls  trmrllcd  by  the  Man  rrho  ll'ouhl  he 
King,  and  his  Companion,  tell  of  the  plain  where  ff  'ee  H'illie  IVinkie  rode  to  the 
rescue;  of  the  battleground  where  the  little  drummer  hoys.  Lew  and  Jaiin,  died  whUe 
playing  **The  British  Grenadiers,"  and  ivhcrc,  inspired  hy  their  heroic  death,  the 
regiment  canw  back  to  the  charge  to  fin/l  that  an  Afghan  attacked  is  far  Ir^s  danger- 
ous than  an  Afghan  attacking.  It  will  tell  also  of  the  country  of  "The  Utrange  Rid( 
of  Morrowhee  Jukes/*  and  of  the  scenes  of  "The  Naulahka," 


THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  IN  GERMANY 

BY  GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON 


For  some  years  past  we  have  hcen  con> 

cerning  ourselves  eagerly,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sensitiveness,  with  the  re- 
ception given  by  the  English  public  to 
our  American  literary  endeavours,  be  it 
as  novel  or  as  pl.iy.  It  iniizht  prove  in- 
teresting to  go  still  further  afield,  and 
ask  how  our  national  literature  fares  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  in  countries 

where  \vc  have  tn  nvercnme  not  only  a 
(iitference  in  gods,  but  the  greater  ob- 
stacle of  an  alien  tongue.  When  we 
present  our  wares  to  the  criticism  of  an- 
other nation  in  the  disguise  of  a  transla- 
tion, then  comes  the  test  of  how  much 


bears  the  universal  appeal  of  true  art, 

and  of  how  much  is  sufficiently  national 
tn  he  instructive  and  enlMjhtcnirig,  to 
bridge  the  gulfs  of  racial  misunder- 
standinif.   By  such  a  test  we  sieve  out 

the  residue  of  what,  at  home,  appeals  only 
to  the  fad  of  the  moment  and  means 
nothing  else.  Therefore,  the  question 
as  to  how  our  American  "best  sellers'*  of 
thi^  and  yestcr^Tar  fare  in  Germany 
might  prove  not  only  interesting  but  in- 
structive as  well. 

There  are  several  points  of  view  from 
which  the  investigation  must  be  made. 
We  must  find  out  how  the  books  which 
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are  favourites  with  American  readers 
have  met  the  approval  of  the  German 
public  when  presented  to  them  in  the 
original  English ;  and  in  what  measure 
they  !ia\"c  been  hr-^t  >('lli'r<  when  pub- 
lished in  the  (lerman  translation.  Were 
we  dealing  with  forei;zn  books  in  Amer- 
ica the  first  propii'-itioii  w  riuld  be  a  ne'^^li- 
piMc  quantity.  For  t!ie  Enizlish-sprakiriL; 
portion  of  our  population  read  but  few 
books  in  any  foreign  tongue.  In  Ger- 
many, however,  the  situation  i$  a  cliftcr- 
enr  one.  With  the  oftentimes  pnlantic, 
but  as  a  rule  very  useful,  thoroughness 
for  which  that  nation  is  famed,  the  Ger- 
mans realise  that  the  fictioii  of  any  lan- 
c:nac:e  present*;  the  mn^t  valuable  method 
of  learning  it,  at  least  tor  everyday  use. 
Thejr  are  active  readers  of  fiction  in  the 
original  English  and  also  quite  active 
huyers  of  It.  They  do  not  import  for- 
eign publications,  particularly  not  Ameri- 
can books  of  fiction,  to  any  ^reat  extent. 
Our  publishers  have  so  little  export 
trade  tn  Germnny  that  it  hardly  counts 
in  the  sum  of  their  production.  The 
German  Enplish-readinp  public  is  served 
mainly  through  the  nv  .Hum  of  the 
Tauchnitz  edition,  ami  the  records  of 
that  enterprising  firm  furnish  a  reliable 
(Tuide  as  to  popular  taste  in  Germany 
when  it  calls  for  fiction  written  In  Eng- 
lish. 

That  we  Americans  arc  comparative 
newcomers  in  the  field  is  shown  by  the 

fact  tliat  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 
Enirltsh  novelists  are  recorded  on  the 
Tauchnitz  lists  to  sixty-seven  Americans. 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  a  coming 
change  that  the  proportion  of  .American 
books  i<;  lartier  in  the  newest  caialocues. 
In  the  I'auchnitz  list — as  well  as  in  the 
lists  of  translations  with  which  we  shall 
h.-ne  to  do  later — Bret  Harte  reigns  su- 
prctiie.  "When  in  doubt  play  Bret 
Harte,  with  Mark  Twain  as  second 
dioice"  would  be  the  advice  of  one  who 
kno\v=;  the  fiiM  to  a  publisher  desii  lncr  to 
issue  works  of  American  fiction  in  Ger- 
many, either  in  the  original  or  in  a  trans- 
lation. Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain, 
\\  irli  r!ie  Califomian  somewhat  in  the 
lead,  are  still  "best  sellers"  in  Germany 


to-day  in  any  form.  Tauchnitz  reflects 
this  in  a  list  of  forty  volumes  from  the 
pen  of  Bret  Harte,  some  of  them  having 
^one  through  several  nl  it  ions. 

Next  comes  Mark  1  wain  with 
twenty-five  volumes,  taking  in  the  very 
latest  books,  including  the  "Essays'*  on 
Christian  Science,  and  on  Shakespeare. 
.American  humour  of  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row is  slow  in  making  its  way  into  ( jer- 
many,  hut  Mark  Twain  is  always  popu- 
lar. There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Clem- 
cns's  rc^ideru  e  of  a  season  or  two  in  Ber- 
lin, some  liitccn  or  twenty  years  back, 
stimulated  renewed  interest  in  his  books. 
His  white  hair  and  genial  manner  made 
him  a  conspicuous  and  favourite  person- 
ality in  literary  and  social  circles.  He 
became  so  much  of  a  privileged  charac- 
ter that  he  could  say  whatever  he  wished 
to  about  the  German  lan'^uaee  without 
offending  his  many  friends  to  whom  that 
tongue  is  native.  While  there  is  little 
difference  in  popularity  amnnu  ilic  va- 
rious works  of  Bret  Harte,  Iltn  kit  berry 
I  inn  and  Tom  Sawyer  outdistance  all 
the  other  Twain  books  as  general  fa- 
vourites. 

I^uisa  Alcott  and  Thrnnas  Bailey 
Aldrich  hold  their  own  well,  Little 
Women  and  Marjorie  Daw  being  good 
sellers  in  the  Tauchnitz  edition.  Marion 
Crawford  and  ^V.  D.  Hnwells  ha\e 
scored  a  success  of  esteem  with  the  few 
works  by  which  they  are  represented. 
But  the  experiment  of  introducing  Mr. 
Howells  in  the  original  English  to  the 
(ierman  public  has  evidently  not  war- 
ranted any  continuance  of  it  since  1905. 
Ambrose  Bierce  is  represented  by  one 
volume  only,  but  Henry  James  has  re- 
ceived more  generous  treatment.  Ger- 
trude Atherton  leads  among  American 
women  writers,  as  the  Tauchnitz  edition 
has  published  eighteen  of  her  books.  But 
no  one  of  them  has  had  the  widespread 
popularity  attained  by  Little  Lord 
Ffiitntlfrny.  Tlu"  only  serious  rival  to 
Mrs.  Burnett  s  book  has  appeared  in  the 
last  year  or  so  in  the  person  of  "Rebecca 
of  Suninhrook  Farm."  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin's  charming  heroine  is  rapidly 
winning  the  hearts  of  German  readers 
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both  in  the  original  En^ish  and  in  the 

translation. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  has  won  serious  atten- 
tion and  a  fair  measure  of  popular  fa- 
vour as  well  in  Germany.  Richard 

Hardinjr  D:ivfs  <;cores  with  Gallagher, 
both  in  tiic  1  auchnitz  sales  and  in  Ger- 
man translations.  The  Williamsons  are 
a  new  acquaintance  for  Tauchnitz  read- 
ers. -1/y  Ir'unil  the  (Jiauif eur  appears 
to  be  tlie  fa\ourite.  The  late  Frank. 
Norris  is  represented  by  The  Octopus 
and  The  Fit.  while  Jack  Lotulon,  much 
discussed,  praised  or  reviled,  appears 
with  most  of  his  later  works  in  Tauch- 
nitz. Another  writer  of  yesterday,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Savape,  made  for  himself  a 
good  position  in  German  favour  and  has 
a  record  of  sixteen  volumes  in  Tauch- 
nitz. Edith  WTiarton  is  represented 
only  by  the  Iloufc  of  Mirth  atul  The 
Fruit  of  the  Tree,  and  has  not  as  yet 
been  translated  into  German. 

The  popularity  of  a  book  in  the 
Tauchnit/.  edition  has  a  stron*]:  influence 
on  its  possible  appearance,  and  also  on 
its  success,  in  a  translation.  When  we 
come  to  con  ](  rhe  popularity,  or  lade 
of  it,  won  by  the  German  versions  of 
American  novels,  wc  find  some  amusing 
contradictions.  But  they  are  contradic- 
tions under  which  German  authors  have 
to  suffer  also.  There  is  a  distinct  and 
apparently  unbridgeable  gulf  between 
what  is  considered  "literature**  in  Ger- 
many and  what  is  merely  popular  fic- 
tion. The  line  ha^  not  boon  drawn  so 
definitely  here  and  often  a  work  oi  the 
latter  class,  through  its  great  popularity, 
will  command  the  attention  of  the  lit- 
erary critic.  But  the  German  species  of 
the  Genus  critic  is  inexorable.  The 
same  literary  journals  which  come  out 
strong  in  prai>c  of  our  clas>;ri;,  whicli 
give  full  meed  of  praise  to  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Poe — ^which  even  to-day 
will  print  columns  of  serio\is  discussion 
concerning  Thoreau's  Jf'nUlrn — tliesc 
same  journals  turn  with  cold  scorn  from 
our  newer  writers.  Until  a  few  years 
a^io  American  literature,  in  its  modem 
form,  betran  and  ended  with  Bret  Harte 
and  Mark  Twain  as  far  as  they  were 


concerned.  A  short  decade  ago  the 
writer  of  this  article  made  a  timid  at- 
tempt to  awaken  some  interest  in  the 
Berlin  press  and  public  for  some  of  our 
newer  writers.  The  attempt  took  the 
form  of  newspaper  articles  on  Frank 
N orris,  Gertrude  Atherton  and  Hamlin 
Garland,  just  to  mention  a  few.  A 
translation  by  the  writer  of  one  of  Mr. 
(jarland's  Middle  West  stories  was  pub- 
lished in  a  leading  daily,  and  a  native 
translator  of  ability,  Mrs.  Lise  Landau, 
wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Borsi  n-Cfjur'ur, 
was  inspired  to  make  a  German  version 
of  Mrs.  Atherton's  Senator  North.  But 
the  effort  was  exerted  several  years  too 
early.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  do 
the  same  thing  now.  German  literary 
criticism  is  slowly  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  newer  Amerkan  writ- 
ers have  already  become  popular  with 
German  readers  in  translation  as  well  as 
in  the  original.  The  greater  part  of 
them  have  made  their  way  through  the 
medium  of  the  various  "Collections," 
published  by  a  number  of  firms.  These 
low-priced,  paper-covered  books,  be  diey 
modern  fiction  or  classics,  are  far  and 
away  tlie  heaviest  sellers  in  Germany. 
I  hc  little  pink  books  of  the  "Reclam 
Universal  Library*'  are  known  all  over 
the  world  and  their  catalogue  is  a  good 
list  of  the  best  modern  and  classical  lit- 
erature of  all  countries.  The  Kiirschner 
and  Hendel  collections  are  a  trifle  more 
e\|iensive  and  somewhat  lar<rcr  in  form, 
but  still  come  under  rhe  head  of  popu- 
lar low-price  editions.  The  Engelhorn 
Library  makes  a  specialty  of  modem  fic- 
tion. The  American  "best  seller"  works 
of  fiction  are  sold  to  such  a  large  extent 
through  the  medium  of  these  Libraries 
that  the  few  books  published  separately 
hy  other  firms  cannot  compare  in  num- 
bers or  results  with  them.  But  there 
are  a  number  of  American  writers  who 
liave  proved  sufficiently  popular  in 
(iermany  to  induce  publishers  to  issue 
some  of  their  works  in  a  more  expensive 
form. 

Chief  among  these,  as  well  as  in  the 

popular  Libraries,  we  find  again  Bret 
Harte.  Thirteen  of  his  works  have  been 
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translated  into  German  and  some  of 
them  are  in  each  of  rlic  collections,  no- 
tably the  Argonauts  and  several  volumes 
.of  short  stories.  For,  incidentally,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  (jcrman  rcatlcrs 
like  volumes  of  short  stories  and  the 
German  publishers  arc  not  airaul  to  is- 
sue them.  There  are  seven  or  eight  of 
the  Bret  II arte  books  published  in  more 
expensive  editions,  and  even  the  Enj^el- 
hom  Library,  purporting  to  deal  only  in 
the  very  newest  fiction,  has  published  six 
or  seven  volumes  of  Bret  Harte.  Mark 
Twain,  represented  mainly  by  Huckle- 
berry Finn  and  Tom  Smiyer.  can  be 
found  in  the  Reclam,  Kiirschner  and 
Hendcl  collections,  although  the  Engel- 
horn  library  omits  them.  But  Mark 
Twain  I's  as  well  represented  as  Bret 
Harte  in  higher  priced  volumes  by  lead- 
ing publishers.  My  Official  Jf'ife.  by 
Richard  Henry  Savage,  made  a  striking 
hit  some  years  ago  and  still  sells  well 
in  the  cheaper  editions. 

I. it  tic  Lord  Fnuntlerny ,  under  his 
German  name  of  Der  kUine  Lord,  suc- 
ceeded in  various  styles  of  publication 
and  is  still  a  standby  in  the  cheaper  edi- 
tions, beinfi  in  great  demand  as  a  Christ- 
mas gift  book.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
'however,  as  well  as  in  general  popularity, 

Rebekka  rorn  Sonninbachhof  (which  Is 
Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm  in  her 
German  dress)  is  running  Litile  Lord 
Fauntleroy  a  close  second,  is  in  fact  lead- 
ing in  the  list  of  sales  for  the  last  year. 
The  German  public  has  taken  these  two 
classics  of  childhood  to  its  heart  with 
equal  affection.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
and  Ren  II ur  still  find  favour  in  the 
cheaper  editions,  in  form  for  use  in 
schools,  and  as  Christmas  gift  books  at 
a  low  price.  The  Lew  Wallace  hooV  has 
been  -jnining  recently  on  its  older  rival. 
Gallagher  has  been  well  liked  in  its  Ger- 
man garb,  and  of  books  of  a  more  recent 
date  we  find  My  Friend  the  Chauffeur. 
by  the  Williamsons,  and  hi  the  Bish'jp's 
Carriage,  by  Miriam  Nicholson,  praised 
and  recommended.  Herman  Knicker- 
bodcer  VieU,  Anne  Warner,  and  J.  L. 
Vance  are  represented  with  one  work 
each  in  translation  in  the  Engelhorn  Li- 


brary. This  same  collection  in  its  latest 
announcements  promises  more  of  Mrs. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  books  and  also 
a  German  version  of  Dawn  O'Hara  by 
Edna  Ferbcr.  Lafcadio  Hearn  has  been 
translated,  and  the  seven  or  eight  of  his 
works  which  have  appeared  in  the  Ger- 
man version  have  received  much  atten- 
tion. .Marifiii  Crawford  is  represented 
largely  by  The  Primadonna,  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  translation  of  a  Ger- 
trude Athcrton  book  except  the  above- 
mentioned  Senator  North.  Edith  Whar- 
ton is  as  yet  unknown  to  that  portion 
of  the  German  public  which  does  not 
read  English,  and  O.  Henry  is  an  un- 
discovered country.  But  Jack  London 
is  being  much  discussed  just  at  present. 
The  interest  taken  in  his  work  by  the 
well-known  (German  novelbt,  essajrist, 
lecturer — (and  ever  so  many  more 
things) — Ernst  von  Wolzogen,  has 
aroused  public  attention.  Tauchiritz  has 
published  all  the  later  works,  and  three 
M)1nmcs,  The  Call  of  the  H  ild,  The 
Sea  ff  'olfj  and  Sons  of  the  IVolf,  have 
appeared  in  German  translations.  Opin' 
ions  are  divided,  but  The  Call  of  the 
ll'ild  {JVenn  die  Natur  Ruft  is  its  Ger- 
man title)  seems  to  find  favour  apart 
from  the  discussion  concerning  Mr.  Lon- 
don's latest  books.  The  late  Friedrich 
Spielhagen,  called  rhe  Father  of  the  mod- 
ern German  novel,  was  much  interested 
in  newer  American  fiction.  He  contrib- 
uted something  to  its  {wpularity  by  his 
own  charming  translation  (under  the 
title  of  Daphne)  oi  Julicn  Gordon's  A 
Diplomat's  Diary. 

There  Is  one  form  of  liternry  endea- 
vour which  figures  very  largely  in  the 
lists  of  German  publishers,  both  in  higher 
priced  and  cheaper  editions,  to  which 
America  has  as  yet  contributed  very  lit- 
tle, although  there  are  signs  that  the 
turn  of  the  tide  has  come.  This  the 
printed  play.  Germany  reads  plays- 
yes,  really! — reads  them  with  eagerness 
and  buys  the  books  almost  as  much  as  it 
buys  novels.  When  American  publish- 
ers and  American  writers  b^n  to  trust 
the  American  inihllc  in  this  respect,  they 
may  begin  to  figure  as  largely  in  the  lists 
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ol  publnhed  dramatic  works  as  they  do 

now  in  the  lists  of  novel?.  At  present 
the  Rcclain  Library,  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  printed  piays  in  low-priced  books, 
has  just  three  American  works  on  its 
list.  Tuo  Men  of  SdNi/y  Bur.  by  Bret 
Hartc;  Miss  Hobbs  and  The  Stranger. 
by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  are  the  lone  senti- 
nels. Which  reminds  us  that  we  have 
not  mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr.  Je- 
rome's Three  Men  in  a  Boat  is  a  large 
idler  in  Germany  both  in  the  Englidi 
and  German  version.  The  general  read- 
•ing  public  in  Germany  seems  to  he  as 
little  influenced  by  the  dictum  of  the 
literary  critic  as  it  is  anywhere  else.  But 
aredit  is  due  to  the  work  of  several  Ger- 
man journalists  living  in  America  who, 
for  a  number  of  years  now,  have  been 
writing  sympathetic  criticisms  of  newer 
American  literature  to  German  maga- 
zines and  news|Mpers  and  have  helped 


much  to  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  we  are  doing  here.  The 
late  Udo  Brachvopel,  and  Mrs.  Amelia 
von  Ende  have  done  much  in  this  re- 
spect. There  has  always  been,  however, 
a  respectful  and  serious  consideration 
given  to  non-fiction  literature  in  Ger- 
many, from  whatever  nation  it  may 
come.  Some  of  our  own  good  sellers 
have  been  much  read  there.  As  this  ar- 
ticle is  pledged  to  deal  largely  with 
works  of  fiction  there  will  be  no  linger- 
ing on  the  other  Innd.  Just  to  mention 
one  case,  however,  it  is  perhaps  some- 
what characteristic  of  two  of  our  Presi- 
dents, that,  both  in  the  English  original 
and  in  German  translation,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  represented  by  Oittdow 
Pastimes  of  an  American  Hunter,  but 
Wood  row  Wilson  is  best  known  throu^ 
his  book,  The  New  freedom. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  MOTHER  LODE 

BY  ROBERT  FULTON 


In  the  summer  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve  a  mining  venture  led  the  writer 
into  the  heart  of  the  Sierras  where  Bret 
Harte  and  Mark  Twain  made  common 

ground  so  many  years  ago.  There  lies 
the  Mother  Lode,  the  scene  of  the  great- 
est activity  and  excitement  in  the  "days 
of  '49,'*  toniay  unknown  to  the  tourist 
and  forcottcn  by  the  newspapers.  The 
way  lay  .across  the  hot  valley  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  through  the  rolling  foot- 
hills, 

Greta  where  the  pbcs  fade  sullenly  away. 

A  picturesque  railroad  swings  across  the 
plains  and  through  the  canyons,  forking 
at  "Jimtown"  to  reach  Sonora  on  the 
soudi  and  Angels  Camp  on  the  north. 
*  Table  Mountain  was  crossed  just  as 
evening  fell  and  the  descent  to  the  Stanis- 
laus began.  The  forest  grew  denser 
and  soon  twilight  came,  although  the 
mountain  tops  were  still  in  sunshine.  At 
Melones  there  was  a  hi^land  welcome, 


and  after  a  night  in  the  heart  of  the  old 

mining  region,  morning  came  with  its 
views  of  famous  mining  camps  on  every 
hand.  It  was  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  adventurous  multitude  that  tnvnded 
these  solitudes  two  penerations  ago,  al- 
most in  a  night  changing  the  primeval 
wilderness  into  a  scene  of  unparallded 
indu«;try  and  enterprise.  They  were  a 
stranjre  and  motley  crew,  but  they  had 
blood  and  brains  and  grit.  All  the  con- 
ditions were  new,  the  home  ties  loosened, 
the  conventionalities  broken  up.  The 
scholar  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  la- 
bourer and  so  near  to  nature  were  they 
that  each  took  the  other  at  his  true  value, 
regardless  or  antecedents. 

Amnnp  the  throng  that  visited  the 
early  camps  there  was,  perhaps,  no  one 
who  viewed  the  activities  with  keener 
eye  than  Bret  Harte.  In  his  story  en- 
titled "How  I  Went  to  the  Mines,"  he 
gives  a  vivid  account  of  his  early  experi- 
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ences  and  in  his  introduction  to  his 
works  he  says; 

The  faith,  courage,  vigour,  youth  and  ca- 
pacity for  adventure  necessary  for  this  emi- 
gration produced  a  body  of  men  as  strongly 
distinctive  as  were  the  company  of  Jason. 

And  in  his  introduction  to  Volume  LI : 

I  was  thrown  among  the  strangest  social 
conditions  that  the  latter-day  world  has, 
perhaps,  seen.  The  setting  itself  was  heroic. 
The  great  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
lifted  majestic,  snowcapped  peaks  against  a 
sky  of  purest  blue.  Magnificent  pine  for- 
ests of  trees  which  were  themselves  enor- 
mous, gave  to  the  landscape  a  sense  of 
largeness  and  greatness.  It  was  a  land  of 
rugged  canyons,  sharp  declivities  and  mag- 
nificent distances.  Amid  rushing  waters 
and  wildwood  freedom  an  army  of  strong 
men  in  red  shirts  and  top  boots  were  fever- 
ishly in  search  of  the  buried  gold  of  earth. 

It  is  a  mark  of  his  penius  that  this 
homesick  youth  should  have  been  able, 
in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  and  under 
such  conditions,  to  absorb  so  much  of  the 
life  of  the  times  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
ArRonauts.  Certainly  no  man  ever  be- 
fore stumbled  upon  an  unworked  mine 
so  large  and  so  rich,    Calaveras  had  all 


the  characteristics  of  pioneer  times — plus. 
In  the  first  place  it  had  the  richest 
ground  in  all  the  mountains  and  in  the 
next  it  lay  almost  directly  opposite  the 
Golden  Gate  through  which  the  tide  of 
immigration  surged.  Men  swarmed  in 
from  every  corner  of  the  globe,  and  they 
possessed  all  the  adventurer's  traits, 
good  and  bad.  If  any  member  of  this 
red-shirted  army  had  prophesied  that  in 
the  ranks  were  those  who,  in  after  years, 
would  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  and 
others  who  would  reach  high  social  dis- 
tinction, his  words  would  have  fallen 
lightly.  Yet  members  of  "The  Society 
upon  the  Stanislaus"  did  become  emi- 
nent as  statesmen,  as  philanthropists  and 
as  men  of  wealth  and  power,  as  well  as 
authors  and  poets. 

The  central  point  from  which  to  con- 
template the  Mother  Lode  is  the  mining 
town  of  Melones,  adjoining  Robinson's 
Ferry,  an  ancient  landmark,  now  re- 
placed by  a  handsome  concrete  bridge 
across  the  Stanislaus.  There,  within  a  * 
radius  of  a  dozen  miles,  lie  Sonera, 
Table  Mountain,  Jimtown,  Roaring 
Camp,  Sandy  Bar,  Columbia,  Tuttle- 
town.  Angels  Camp  and  other  places 
made  familiar  in  the  writings  of  Twain 
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and  Harte.  The  writer's  errand  was  not 
so  absorbing  as  to  obscure  liking  for  their 
books,  and  no  devotee  of  Wordsworth 
ever  toured  the  English  Lakes  with  more 
zeal  than  he  climbed  up  and  down  the 
hills  where  the  two  young  men  gathered 
so  much  rich  material  in  the  days  of 
their  apprenticeship.  At  that  success 
was  only  partial.  The  most  earnest  ef- 
forts failed  to  find  the  little  country 
school  taught  by  Bret  Harte.  He  may 
have  disguised  it  as  "Smith's  Pocket," 
the  home  of  M'liss  and  her  father. 
Harte  could  hardly  qualify  as  Mr. 
Twing,  who  gave  up  his  duties  in  the 
circus  in  order  to  become  assistant  to 
the  pretty  teacher  of  the  Pine  Clearing 
school,  where  the  Pike  County  boys  were 
in  mutiny,  nor  as  Mr.  Ford  of  Cressy's 
band  of  assorted  lovers. 

An  old  railroad  folder  advertised 
Coppertown,  now  Copperopolis,  as  the 
scene  of  his  pedagogical  labours.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  he  taught  at  Tuttle- 
town  and  it  is  said  that  he  clerked  in  a 
store,  kept  by  an  uncle.  The  old  stone 
building  still  stands  beside  the  village 
street  adjoining  the  residence  occupied 
by  the  man  who  built  and  owned  the 
store  as  long  as  it  was  used  for  that  pur- 
pose.   Following  this  clue  led  to  the  dis- 


covery of  the  oldest  inhabitant  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Swerrer.  the  widow  of 
the  storekeeper  who  has  lived  since  1857 
upon  the  premises.  She  insists  that  Bret 
Harte  never  taught  school  in  Tuttle- 
town,  never  clerked  in  the  store  and 
never  spent  an  hour  in  that  village.  Steve 
Gillis,  another  pioneer,  substantiates  her 
statements.  He  thinks  that  Harte  taught 
one  summer  in  the  northern  part  of  Cal- 
averas, somewhere  above  Angels  and 
crossed  the  Stanislaus  for  the  first  rime 
when  he  came  to  take  the  stage  on  leav- 
ing the  mountains. 

Another  account  is  that  Harte  walked 
from  the  valley  to  Sonora  and  opened  a 
school.  It  is  easy  to  sec  how  confusion 
might  arise  over  the  comings  and  goings 
of  young  men  like  these,  in  a  strange 
countr>'  where  their  stay  was  short.  Even 
in  an  old  settled  community  it  would  be 
difficult  to  trace  any  certain  newspaper 
writer  or  a  school  teacher  with  the  wan- 
dering foot. 

Harte's  writings  are  no  great  aid. 
Much  of  their  geography  is  obscure. 
Dow's  Flat  seems  to  be  mythical,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Red  Gulch,  Monte 
Flat  and  Madrona  Hollow.  Pepper- 
mint Creek  tumbles  down  the  eastern 
slope  of  Table  Mountain,  but  the  name 
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did  not  lend  itself  to  literature,  so  it  went 
into  the  discard  along  with  Hog  Moun- 
tain, Dogtown,  Rawhide,  Mormon 
Creek  and  Hell  Hollow,  all  within  hail. 
Roaring  Camp  stretched  along  the  Stanis- 
laus for  a  couple  of  miles  above  Robin- 
son's Ferry,  but  has  disappeared  entirely. 
Poker  Flat,  where  Harte  sent  the  party 
that  froze  to  death  in  the  snow  storm, 
lies  among  the  orange  groves  ten  miles 
below  Robinson's  Ferry  and  is  now 
known  as  O'Byrne's  Ferry.  Bostwick 
Bar  lies  half  way  between  the  two. 
Simpson's  Bar  was  over  the  ridge  on  the 
Tuolumne,  Sandy  Bar  was  on  the  Stanis- 
laus three  miles  below  Robinsons.  Both 
have  vanished.  No  road,  no  house,  no 
sign  of  life  appears.  The  bed  of  every 
stream  was  crowded  with  "Bars,"  many 
of  them  very  rich  in  gold.  As  they  were 
dug  over  or  as  floods  drove  by,  they  were 
swept  away  or  torn  to  pieces.  They  had 
all  sorts  of  names,  which  were  frequently 
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changed,  Sandy  Bar,  for  reasons  which 
can  be  imagined,  was  known  as  "Dead- 
man's  Bar"  after  the  niglit  "When  the 
Waters  were  up  at  Jule's,"  and  others 
lost  their  titles  upon  slight  occasion. 

Columbia  was  at  one  time  the  third 
largest  town  in  California,  and  was 
talked  of  for  the  State  capitol.  It  was 
the  centre  of  a  very  rich  gold  region 
with  over  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  now  has  about  three  hundred,  with 
marble  quarries  as  its  leading  industry. 
In  a  pamphlet  written  by  Henry  Wood, 
a  forty-niner,  the  author  says, 

Columbia  was  the  prettiest  camp  I  have 
seen    in   the   mountains.    Groves  of  pine 
trees  all   around  the  place  and   at  night 
camp  fires  scattered  ever^-where,  the  miners 
resting  after  the  day's  work   (that  is  the 
steady  portion)   in  groups  of  five  or  six, 
telling  over  their  trials  and  hardships  either 
coming  around  the  Horn  or  across  the  plains, 
while  in  the  business  portion  of  the  town  the 
great  excitement  seamed  to  centre  around 
the  gambling  tables.    The  large  blue  tent 
was  the  attraction  and  Chris  Lillie,  the  prize 
fighter,  could  be  seen  dealing  faro  or  monte 
with  all  the  grace  of  a  professional. 

There  was  a  Poverty  Flat  in  Cala- 
veras County,  between  Moquolumnc  Hill 
and  San  Andreas,  and  it  was  there  no 
doubt  that  the  Lily 

Went  down  the  middle  with  the  man  that 
shot  Sandy  McGce. 

Fiddletown,  Fideletown  in  the  revised 
version,  is  in  Amador.  Angels  Camp  is 
on  the  map  with  good  mines  right  under 
the  town,  machine  works,  prosperous 
homes  and  the  usual  proportion  of  sa- 
loons. It  was  in  one  of  the  latter  that 
Ben  Coon  gave  Mark  Twain  the  story 
of  the  Jumping  Frog.  It  had  been  told 
before  in  State  papers  by  Sam  Scabough, 
but  it  attracted  little  attention  until 
Mark  sent  it  East.  The  Camp  was  next 
heard  from  when  a  human  skull  was 
found  nicely  imbedded  in  the  gold-bear- 
ing gravel  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  be- 
neath   the    surface.     "The  Calaveras 
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Skull"  proved  a  veritable  bone  of  con- 
tention to  the  scientific  schools.  If  it 
had  been  proven  that  it  was  deposited 
with  the  {leologic  drift  all  the  established 
theories  as  to  the  age  of  man  upon  the 
earth  would  have  been  upset.  The  dis- 
pute waxed  furious  and  learned  men 
were  sadly  puzzled.  Not  so  the  poet, 
however.  To  him  all  was  clear,  and  he 
closed  his  "Address  to  the  Pliocene 
Skull"  with  these  words  spoken  by  the 
skull  itself: 

Which  my  name  is  Bowers  and  my  crust 
was  busted 

Falling  down  a  shaft  in  Calaveras  County*; 
But  I'd  take  it  kindly  if  you'd  send  the  pieces 

Home  to  old  Missouri. 

Local  gossip  says  the  skull  was  planted 
to  discredit  Dr.  J.  D.  Whitney,  the 
State  Geologist.  It  seems  that  he  had 
made  enemies  by  interfering  with  the 
plans  of  some  resident  financiers  who 
were  floating  wild  cat  stocks.  The  skull 
was  stolen  from  the  office  of  Dr.  Kelly,  a 
physician  of  Angels,  and  carried  to  the 
spot  where  it  was  found  by  Ben  Coon 
and  a  miner  named  Scribner.  Dr.  Whit- 
ney escaped  the  trap  by  classifying  the 
gravel  in  which  it  lay,  but  not  the  skull. 
All  students  now  agree  that  the  Cala- 
veras skull  could  not  have  belonged  to  a 
tertiary  man  and  it  never  would  have 


attracted  much  attention  but  for  the 
fact  that  two  immense  teeth,  half  a  foot 
across,  had  been  found  in  the  gravel  on 
Texas  Flat  shortly  before,  thus  connect- 
ing the  gravel  beds  with  prehistoric  life, 
in  the  popular  mind.  The  skull  is  now 
in  the  Peabody  Museum. 

Sonora  is  very  real  and  entirely  mod- 
ern. It  is  the  county  seat  of  Tuolumne 
and  has  been  famed  from  the  first  for  its 
beauty  of  situation,  handsome  homes  and 
shady  streets.  It  was  settled  very  early 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  almost  en- 
tirely by  Mexicans,  who  claimed  that 
they  dug  gold  there  before  Marshall 
went  to  Coloma  to  find  it. 

Table  Mountain  is  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  landscape,  a  thin  ridge  run- 
ning south  from  Columbia  for  a  dozen 
miles.  It  was  thrown  up,  or  rather 
thrown  down,  when  the  river  system  was 
entirely  different  from  the  present  one. 
Its  flat  top  is  accounted  for  by  the  theory 
that  a  stream  of  molten  lava  flowed 
along  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river  and  as 
it  cooled,  the  floods  were  turned  aside 
and  ages  of  storm  and  earthquake,  wind 
and  frost  wore  down  the  country  on 
either  side,  leaving  this  big  .black  mass 
five  hundred  feet  high  above  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  The  gravel  in  the  old 
channel  beneath  has  been  mined  out  by 
means  of  tunnels,  shafts  and  drifts,  with 
rich  returns. 
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STEVE  Gil  US,  OF  J\CKASS  HU.I.,  IS  1912.  PISTOL 
IN  THE  PtCrCRE  IS  ONE  CARRIED  BY  MARK 
TWAIN  IN  THE  MINES 

To  see  that  classic  centre  as  it  is  to- 
day the  writer  made  a  trip  to  the  top  of 
Jackass  Hill,  upon  the  invitation  of 
young  Mr.  Gillis,  of  the  family  that 
gave  us  William,  the  friend  of  Bret 
Harte,  Steve,  the  friend  of  Mark  Twain, 
and  Truthful  James,  the  friend  of  both. 
The  Hill  rises  directly  from  the  south 
bank  of  the  Stanislaus  on  the  Tuolintine 
County  side,  with  Carson  Hill  opposite 
in  Calaveras.  Both  are  crossed  by  the 
Mother  Lode  and  arc  peppered  with 
gold  mines,  large  and  small. 

It  was  AuRust  the  third 
And  quite  soft  was  the  skies 

and  instead  of  climbing  the  slope  on 
fool  after  the  manner  of  the  olden  time, 
the  journey  was  made  up  a  graded  road 
in  a  rubber-tired  runabout  behind  a  fine 
young  thoroughbred  raised  on  the  range. 
The  crest  of  the  hill  commands  a  fine 
view,  ridge  after  ridge  toward  the  val- 
ley and  snowy  fields  on  the  Kast.  A  few 
groves  of  fine  oaks  and  an  occasional  pine 
remain  of  once  abundant  forests.  Wil- 
liam Gillis  was  found  on  a  well-tilled 
fruit  ranche  which  he  has  dug  out  of  the 
chapparal,  and  Steve  a  mile  north  of 


him  giving  all  his  attention  to  his  pocket 
mine,  which  had  broken  into  a  rich  de- 
posit. They  are  a  jolly  pair.  The 
writer  knew  them  in  Nevada,  and  while 
they  are  older  now,  the  years  sit  lightly 
upon  them  and  they  did  not  take  the 
visit  seriously. 

Both  were  in  the  old  Virginia  City 
crowd  which  boasted  Mark  Twain, 
Artemus  Ward,  Joe  Goodman,  and 
Daggett.  Steve  was  the  youngest  of  all, 
but  was  the  leader  in  most  of  their 
pranks.  Among  his  other  offences  he 
pleads  guilty  to  writing  his  share  of  the 
duets  which  he  and  Mark  sang  lustily, 
standing  before  a  mirror  swinging  their 
arms  and  stamping  their  feet,  when  all 
the  neighbours  wanted  to  sleep.  In  the 
ensuing  talk,  Steve  said,  "I  thought  the 
world  of  Mark  Twain  and  we  were  the 
best  of  friends,  but  I  did  not  bring  him 
luck.  I  was  always  mixed  up  with  the 
wrong  side  when  he  had  any  trouble.  I 
was  his  second  in  Virginia  City  when  he 
challenged  Laird,  and  though  they  did 
not  fight  we  had  to  leave  Nevada  in  a 
hurry  to  avoid  the  stringent  laws  against 
duelling  adopted  as  a  sequence  to  the 
Broderick-Terry  duel.  We  reached  San 
Francisco  all  right,  but  had  not  been 
there  long  when  I  butted  into  a  bar-room 
fight  on  the  weaker  side.  The  bruisers 
were  favourites  with  the  police,  so  I  was 
arrested.  Mark  put  up  a  bond  for  my 
appearance,  and  I  did  not  go  to  jail,  but  I 
jumped  my  bail  and  returned  to  Virginia 
City.  Jim  was  in  town  and  took  Mark 
to  Calaveras  with  him,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  Mark  found  Jackass  Hill. 
Then  it  was  I  who  fixed  up  the  job  to 
rob  Mark  after  his  lecture  at  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada.  I  supposed  that  one  who  joked 
as  much  as  he  did  could  take  a  joke,  but 
when  he  found  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  hoax  he  got  very  angry.  He  finally  for- 
gave the  others,  but  swore  he  never 
would  forgive  me,  and  he  discharged 
Dennis  McCarthy,  who  had  been  his 
agent  up  to  that  time.  A  few  years  ago 
he  sent  me  a  complete  set  of  his  works 
as  a  token  of  forgiveness. 

"Mark  got  many  a  tale  during  his 
four  months'  stay  at  our  camp.  Jim  had 
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a  great  talent  for  fiction  and  'The  Jay- 
bird and  the  Acorn,'  'Dick  Baker's  Cat,' 
'The  Burning  Shame,'  and  still  others 
were  his.  Dick  Stoker,  who  lived  in  the 
cabin  with  Mark  and  Jim,  made  his  sec- 
ond appearance  as  'Dick  Baker'  in 
Roughing  It,  and  Ruef  Williams,  a 
neighbour,  was  'Scotty,'  who  so  ably 
managed  'Buck  Fanshaw's  Funeral.'  " 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine  visited  Steve  in 
1907  and  took  the  following  message  to 
his  old  friend:  "Tell  Sam  that  I'm  go- 
ing to  die  pretty  soon,  but  that  I  love 
him;  that  I've  loved  him  all  my  life  and 
I'll  love  him  till  I  die.  This  is  the  last 
word  I'll  ever  send  to  him."  This 
deeply  touching  expression  must  have 
brought  vividly  to  the  minds  of  these 
two  friends,  now  old  and  grey,  days 
spent  together  in  their  young  manhood 
and  the  changing  times  in  which  they 
lived  so  long.  Fickle  fortune  enabled 
Steve  to  throw  off  his  ailments  and  was 
alive  and  well  in  the  month  of  May,  of 
the  year  1913,  years  after  Mark  Twain 
was  borne  to  his  grave. 

The  Gillis  boys  were  born  in  Missis- 
sippi. James  N.,  the  "Truthful  James" 
of  Bret  Harte's  books,  and  "the  Sage  of 
Jackass  Hill"  to  Mark  Twain,  reached 
San  Francisco  the  day  before  Christmas, 
184Q.  and  lived  among  the  mines  until 
his  death  in  Sonora  in  1907.  His  edu- 
cation was  above  the  average  and  his 


natural  talents,  literary  taste  and  abun- 
dant sense  of  humour  would  have  made 
him  a  name  if  he  had  devoted  his  life 
to  letters.  In  his  biography  of  Mark 
Twain,  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  says  that 
one  day,  long  after  he  left  the  mountains, 
"Mark  fell  to  talking  of  Jim  Gillis, 
dwelling  particularly  on  his  astonishing 
faculty  for  improvising  romances  in  end- 
less grotesque  yarns,  with  no  guide  but 
his  own  fancy." 

Jim  was,  in  fact,  the  typical  pioneer; 
free  of  speech,  easy  in  manner  and  gen- 
erous to  a  fault.  His  door  W9S  always 
open  and  when  Bret  Harte  was  passing 
by  on  his  way  to  the  Coast  Jim  invited 
him  to  spend  the  night.  He  was  half 
sick  and  said  he  had  no  money,  but  Jim 
insisted  and  he  stayed  for  several  days. 
When  he  took  his  departure  the  big- 
hearted  forty-niner  pulled  a  twenty  dol- 
lar gold  piece  out  of  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  him  saying,  "Take  this  and 
pay  it  back  when  you  can."  In  later 
years  nothing  angered  Jim  so  much  as  to 
be  dubbed  "Truthful  James."  He  in- 
sisted that  J.  W.  E.  Townsend,  a  rov- 
ing newspaper  man,  who,  by  the  way, 
deserves  a  chapter  to  himself,  was  the 
man  Harte  had  in  mind.  Speaking  of 
those  happy  weeks,  Mark  Twain,  in 
Roughing  It,  says: 

VVe  lived  in  a  small  cabin  on  a  verdant 
hillside,  and  there  were  not  five  other  cabins 
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in  view  over  the  wide  expanse  of  hill  and 
forest.  Yet  a  flourishing  city  of  two  or 
three  thousand  population  had  occupied  this 
grassy  solitude  during  the  flush  times,  and 
where  our  cabin  stood  had  once  been  the 


heart  of  the  teeming  hive,  the  centre  of  the 
city. 

The  cabin  was  of  rough  boards  and 
battens  set  on  end.  It  was  broken  down 
many  winters  ago,  though  it  is  still 
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sought  after  by  relic  hunters.  Steve 
Gillis  recently  encountered  one  such  with 
a  scantling  upon  his  shoulder  which  he 
insisted  came  from  the  old  cabin  and 
would  not  be  convinced  to  the  contrary, 
though  it  was  in  reality  from  Mrs.  Car- 
rington's  ruined  home.  He  closed  the 
conversation  with  the  remark,  "Nobody, 
will  know  the  difference.  I'll  cut  it  up 
into  toothpicks  and  sell  them  for  two 
bits  apiece." 

Steve  and  William  Gillis  came  to  San 
Frandsco  in  1852,  and  when  the  mines 
were  discovered  in  Nevada  both  went 
there  to  work  at  their  trade  as  printers. 
For  a  long  time  William  was  foreman 
on  the  Territorial  Enterprise  job  office. 
Steve  was  equally  at  home  in  the  editorial 
room,  the  composing  room  or  at  the  case. 
His  long  years  on  morning  newspapers 
confirmed  his  habit  of  late  rising,  and  to 
this  day  he  writes  or  reads  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  goes  to 
bed  and  no  one  sees  him  again  before 
eleven. 

Without  any  pretence  at  wisdom 
Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Hartc  put  a  great 
deal  that  is  of  permanent  value  into  their 


books,  and  the  discriminating  reader  may 
get  from  them  as  correct  an  idea  of  a 
country  and  its  people,  of  its  scenery  and 
its  history  as  he  would  from  the  study  of 
much  more  pretentious  literature.  In  his 
preface  to  Roughing  It  Mark  said: 

Yes,  take  it  all  around  there  is  quite  a 
good  deal  of  information  in  the  book.  I 
regret  thi<i  very  much,  but  really  it  could 
not  be  helped:  information  seems  to  stew 
out  of  me  naturally,  like  the  precious  ottar 
of  roses  out  of  the  Otter. 

Harte  claimed  that  in  only  one  in- 
stance did  he  draw  upon  his  imagination 
for  a  character.  However  that  may  be, 
he  certainly  put  a  good  deal  of  impossible 
geography  before  his  readers.  He  seemed 
to  regard  the  names  of  county  seats  and 
mining  camps  as  of  no  more  importance 
than  the  names  he  gave  to  the  gamblers 
and  prospectors  who  adorned  his  pages. 
So  long  as  the  characters  were  true  to  life 
and  the  scenery  fitted  to  their  adven- 
tures, nothing  more  was  desired.  In  this 
he  dilTered  from  Mark  Twain,  who 
drew  his  geography  much  more  carefully. 
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BY  CI^YTON  HAMILTON 


It  is  seldom  that  wf  rfcen  c  from  a  the- 
atrical performance  an  impression  that 
satisfies  our  sense  of  harmony.^  The  ele- 
ments that  go  into  die  making  of  an 

actrd  play  are  so  many  and  so  diverse 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  blend  them  all 
into  a  composition  that  shall  be  free  from 
any  discord.  The  function  of  the  staue- 
director  has  often  been  compared  with 
that  of  the  leader  of  an  orchestra;  but 
dm  comparison  makes  no  record  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  immeasurably  more  diffi- 
cult to  produce  a  plav  than  to  conduct 
a  symphony.  What  would  the  public 
think  of  the  performance  of  a  symphony 
if  twenty  of  the  instruments  were  out 
of  tunc,  it  hnlf  a  dn/cn  of  the  violinists 
played  In  difierent  keys  at  once,  and  if 
a  dozen  of  the  other  musicians  paid  no 
attention  to  the  tempo  of  the  leader? 
Harsh  words  would  undoubtedly  be 
spoken ;  and  the  conductor  would  be  per- 
mitted to  resign.  Yet  an  impression 
that  is  prctiselv  .inaloffous  to  th]<  pro- 
duced by  more  than  half  of  the  perform- 
ances in  the  leadinjr  theatres  of  New 
York.  Why  is  it  that  the  public  tol- 
erates tin's  arrant  hick  of  harmony?  One 
reason  is  that  the  majority  of  theatre- 
goers never  notice  it;  and  another,  and 
a  better  reason,  is  that  the  minority  of 
theatre-crner*;  may  probably  suspect  how- 
very,  very  difficult — in  the  present  slate 
of  the  theatre  in  America — ts  the  task 
with  which  the  stage-director  is  con- 
fronted. 

Suppose,  tor  the  sake  of  illustration, 
that  a  certain  play  be  perfectly  con- 
structed and  perfectly  written.  In  that 
case,  tlie  final  work  of  art  has,  at  tlic 
most,  been  only  half  completed.  Next, 
the  piece  must  be  perfectly  cast:  that  is 
to  say.  a  ;:r()iip  of  actors  must  he  tnct- 
fully  selcttfil.  each  of  whom  i>  nut  only 
capable  of  playing  his  own  part  in  con- 
formity with  the  author's  intention  but 
is  also  able  to  assist  all  the  other  actors 


to  achieve  the  best  possible  effect  with 
the  parts  that  are  allotted  to  them.  The 
members  of  die  company  must  not  only 
act  well,  as  individuals,  but  they  must 

also  act  together,  as  contributors  to  a 
collaborative  work  of  art.  A  single  per- 
formance that  is  out  of  key  may  disrupt 
the  harmony  of  the  entire  composition. 
Rut,  supposing  titat  this  perfect  play  be 
perfectly  cast  and  perfectly  acted,  it  may 
still  fail  of  its  effect  unless  it  be  per- 
fectly staged.  A  red  curtain  hanging 
behind  a  pink  evenin<T  gown,  a  misdi- 
rected spot-light  that  casts  emphasis  upon 
an  insignificant  detail,  some  minor  tn- 
congruit\  nf  furnitiire.  or  any  of  a  my- 
riad other  trivial  details  may  introduce 
a  discord  that  will  utterly  disrupt  the 
illusion  of  the  play. 

It  would  he  impossible  to  drnv  that 
the  average  performance  in  New  ^  ork 
is  less  harmonious  than  the  average  per- 
formance in  London  or  Paris  or  Berlin. 
The  main  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the 
American  theatre  is  conducted  with  a 
less  sincere  regard  for  art  than  the  thea- 
tres of  the  foremost  European  nations. 
But  another  reason  should  be  mentioned 
also,  in  justice  to  the  half  dozen  Ameri- 
can stage-directors  who  really  care  for 
art  and  try  their  best  to  call  it  into 
being.  This  reason  is  that  our  stage  is 
more  cosmopolitan  than  that  of  any 
European  country.  Nine-tenths  of  all 
the  plays  producdl  in  France  are  set  in 
France,  are  written  by  French  authors, 
and  are  acted  by  French  actors;  but 
only  a  bare  majority  of  the  plays  pro- 
duced in  America  arc  written  and  acted 
by  Americans.  Our  stage  is  very  hos- 
pitable to  plays  from  other  lands.  Tliose 
imported  from  Great  Britain  are  usually 
prrfornir<!  for  us  by  British  companies; 
hut  all  other  Kuropean  plays  must  he 
tran.slatcd  and  must  be  played  by  native 
actors  who  find  it  very  difficult  to  trans- 
form themselves  into  Frenchmen  or  Ger- 
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"THE  .SEbl  LCli  lJ  lady" 

'.*TI>c  actor«  fall  to  quarrelling  in  earnest  and  heconie  more  noisy  than  before.  The  owner  of  the 
DidldinK  comes  down  to  put  them  out.  As  he  enters,  the  hu&band  »eize«  his  wife  by  the  throat  and 
•hakes  her  like  a  rat." 


mans  or  Norwegians.  But  not  only  are 
our  plays  selected  from  a  dozen  differ- 
ent countries,  but  our  actors,  also,  are 
recruited  from  many  different  climes. 
We  have  upon  our  stage  many  Ameri- 
can actors  who  always  talk  American 
and  many  British  actors  who  always  talk 
British ;  we  have  a  few  actors,  trained 
either  in  America  or  in  Great  Britain, 
who  talk  the  standard  language  which 
betrays  no  locality  of  origin. — that 
rarely  heard  language  which  is  known 
as  English ;  and  we  have  several  for- 
eign actors  who  speak  British  or  Ameri- 
can with  a  French  or  German  or  Rus- 
sian intonation.  From  such  heterogene- 
ous elements  as  this  it  is  very  difficult  to 
coordinate  a  harmonious  performance. 

In  the  present  paper,  in  which  atten- 
tion is  confined  to  plays  produced  in  New 
York  within  a  single  month,  it  will  be 
necessar>'  to  consider  productions  that 
are  set  in  Russia,  Spain,  Wales,  Persia, 
and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  America. 
The  Welsh  play,  having  been  written  by 
a  Welshman  and  acted  by  a  company  of 
Welsh  players,  produced  a  harmonious 
impression ;  but  into  all  the  other  pieces 


set  in  foreign  lands,  innumerable  discords 
were  introduced  by  American  actors  who 
were  required  to  attempt  the  impossible 
task  of  stepping  off  their  own  shadows. 

"the  yellow  ticket" 

A  notable  instance  of  this  incongruity 
is  offered  in  the  performance  of  Thr 
Yellow  Ticket.  The  action  of  this  melo- 
drama is  assigned  to  Russia;  but  the 
piece  was  written  by  an  American  who 
lives  in  London.  An  English  gentleman 
is  played  by  a  Scotchman,  Mr.  David 
Torrence.  One  Russian  nobleman  is 
played  by  an  American,  Mr.  John 
Mason;  and  his  nephew,  another  Rus- 
sian nobleman,  is  played  by  a  British  ac- 
tor educated  in  France,  Mr.  Julian 
L'Estrange.  Mr.  Emmett  Corrigan, 
speaking  American,  plays  a  Russian  po- 
lice official ;  and  Miss  Florence  Reed, 
speaking  English,  plays  the  Russian  Jew- 
ish heroine.  A  secondary  female  charac- 
ter is  represented  by  Miss  Elaine  Incs- 
cort,  who  speaks  British.  Mr.  John 
Barrymore,  playing  an  American  news- 
paper correspondent,  is  required  to  speak 
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lines  that  were  evidently  written  in  Lx)n- 
don.  Here  we  have  a  cast  of  extraor- 
dinary competence,  for  each  of  these  ac- 
tors is  an  artist  in  his  line ;  and  yet  the 
result  of  their  concerted  efforts  is  neces- 
sarily inharmonious,  because  they  cannot 
possibly  combine  their  very  different 
styles  to  produce  an  impression  of  Rus- 
sia, or  of  any  other  single  country  of 
the  habitable  globe.  Yet  these  actors  are 
so  popular,  because  of  past  appearances 
for  which  they  were  properly  cast,  that 
the  production  of  The  Ye/low  Ticket 
crowds  the  theatre  every  night  and  is 
applauded  by  a  public  that  never  notices 
the  many  incongruities  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  play  itself  is  very  bad.  It  starts 
out  with  a  well-made  act  that  gives 
promise  of  an  interesting  melodrama ; 
but  instead  of  growing  better  as  it  goes 
along,  it  grows  progressively  less  good, 
until  it  peters  out  in  a  chaos  of  absurdity. 
The  second  act  is  borrowed  from  that 
well-known  passage  of  La  Tosca  in 
which  Floria  murders  Scarpia;  and  this 
reminiscence  of  an  "old,  unhappy,  far- 
off  thing"  seems  less  impressive  than  the 
first  act,  in  which  Mr.  Morton  was  ap- 
parently endeavouring  to  tell  a  new  storj' 


in  a  new  way.  But  the  third  and  last 
act  of  this  highly  successful  melodrama 
is  the  most  incongruous  of  all.  The 
scene  is  set  in  the  bureau  of  the  "Ok- 
rana."  or  Secret  Police.  The  presiding 
officer  is  Mr.  Emmett  Corrigan, — an  ex- 
cellent actor,  who  finds  it  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  assume  the  name  of  Monsieur 
Zoubatoff.  Before  him  is  arraigned 
Miss  Florence  Reed — one  of  the  few 
good  actresses  in  America — who  is  ap- 
pearing as  a  Russian  Jewess.  In  defense 
of  her  virtue  she  has  slain  Mr.  John 
Mason — that  is  to  say,  the  Baron  Scar- 
pia, called  on  this  occasion  the  Baron 
Andrey;  and  the  Baron's  nephew,  Mr. 
Julian  L'Estrange.  who  wears  the  name 
of  Count  Nikolai  Rostov,  would  like  to 
have  her  sent  quietly  to  Siberia.  But  in 
comes  Mr.  John  Barr>more,  playing  an 
American  newspaper  correspondent.  He 
would  like  to  marry  the  murderess;  and 
he  therefore  threatens  to  scandalise  the 
world  by  sending  to  his  paper  a  detailed 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Bar- 
on's death  unless  Mr.  Corrigan  will  set 
the  lady  free.  The  Russian  police  offi- 
cial is  staggered  by  this  threat.  There- 
upon the  telephone  rings ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  American  Ambassador 
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'YOUNC  WISDOM  —ACT  III 

"The  comedy  is  closed  with  two  marriages  which  seem  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  audience,  and 
k-itb  a  general  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  adventurers,  of  the  half-bakea  philosophy  of  youth." 


insists  that  Mr.  Barrymorc  shall  have 
his  way.  This  brings  about  the  happy 
ending.  The  Jewess  is  released,  and 
promises  to  marry  the  American  gentle- 
n\in  who  has  taken  so  much  trouble  to 
save  her  from  Siberia. 

"maria  rosa" 

Maria  Rosa,  which  was  written  by 
Angel  Guimera,  the  author  of  Maria 
of  the  Lou  lands,  must  have  been  a  good 
play  when  it  was  originally  acted  in  the 
Catalan  dialect  by  a  cast  of  peasant  play- 
ers; but  it  has  suffered  many  subtractions 
on  its  long  journey  to  the  public  of  New 
York.  First  of  all,  it  was  translated 
into  pure  Castilian  by  Don  Jose  Echc- 
paray;  and,  since  an  essential  point  of 
the  play  is  that  only  one  of  the  charac- 
ters can  read  and  write,  the  dialogue 
must  have  sounded  less  convincing  in 
literary  Spanish  than  in  the  local  dialect 
of  the  original.  Echegaray's  version  has 
now  been  translated  into  English  by 
Wallace  Gillpatrick  and  Guido  Mar- 
burg; and  by  this  process  the  flavour  of 
Guimera's  writing  has  still  further  been 
diluted. 

The  piece  has  been  incongruously  cast. 
One  actor  talks  British,  as  a  Spanish 


g>psy;  and  two  actors  talk  the  dialect 
of  New  England,  as  Catalan  labourers. 
Miss  Dorothy  Donnelly  is  strenuously 
American  in  the  part  of  the  heroine; 
and  Miss  Maude  Odell  speaks  that  jolly 
language  of  the  music-halls  which  is  dif- 
ficult to  catalogue.  The  leading  role  is 
played  by  M.  Lou-Tellcgen,  a  Greek 
born  in  Holland,  who  has  hitherto  acted 
only  in  French.  His  enunciation  of 
English  is  admirable,  but  he  intones  the 
language  as  if  it  were  French.  M.  Lou- 
Tcllegen  has  been  trained  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
and  he  plays  this  illiterate  Catalan  la- 
Iwurer  precisely  as  if  the  part  were  Ruy 
Bias.  His  performance  is  as  absolutely 
French  as  Miss  Donnelly's  performance 
is  American ;  and  neither  of  these  artists 
is  able  to  suggest  the  local  Catalonian 
atmosphere  that  Guimera  was  trying  to 
evoke. 

It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  this  play.  What  is 
shown  us  in  the  theatre  seems  utterly 
unreal ;  and  yet  it  was  apparently  the 
purpose  of  the  dramatist  to  produce  an 
impression  of  crude  and  stark  reality. 
The  husband  of  the  heroine  has  been 
convicted  of  a  murder,  of  which  she 
knows  him  to  be  innocent,  and  dies  in 
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"rnE  kiss  IK  THE  dark" 

"A  girt,  in  a  tit  of  jralous  raitr,  lias  flung  a  bottle  of  vitriol  into  the  face  of  her  lover,  putting  out 
bia  cyc!>  and  horribly  disfiguring  his  face." 


prison.  She  is  faithful  to  his  memory; 
and  it  is  with  a  sort  of  moral  horror  that 
she  gradually  finds  herself  falling;  in  love 
with  his  best  friend,  Ramon.  This  man 
submits  her  to  a  continual  besiepcment 
of  the  senses  and  subtly  argues  away  her 
religious  scruples  against  a  second  mar- 
riage. At  last  she  succumbs  to  him  and 
marries  him.  At  the  wedding-supper 
Ramon  drinks  too  deeply.  The  heady 
wine  gets  the  better  of  him ;  and,  left 
alone  with  his  bride,  he  boasts  that  it 
was  he  who  had  done  the  murder  and 
contrived  to  have  his  friend  convicted, 
so  that  he  might  marr>-  Maria  Rosa. 
The  heroine  grabs  a  carving-knife  from 
the  table  and  stabs  him  dead. 

"chance" 

The  Yellojf  Ticket  never  made  us 
feel  that  we  were  really  in  Russia,  and 
Maria  Rosa  never  made  us  feel  that  we 
were  really  in  Spain;  but  Change  really 


made  us  feel  that  we  were  in  Wales. 
This  play  was  acted  by  an  imported  com- 
pany of  Welsh  players;  and  their  per- 
formance was  by  far  the  most  harmo- 
nious that  has  been  witnessed  on  the  New 
York  stage  for  many,  many  months.  The 
.icting  of  this  company  was  so  simple  and 
sincere,  so  real  and  true,  that  many  of 
the  newspaper  reviewers  thought  that  it 
was  not  acting  at  all  and  described  it  as 
"amateurish."  It  is  rather  sad  to  re- 
mark that,  in  the  vocabulary  of  news- 
paper reviewers,  this  charming  adjective 
has  lost  its  original  meaning  of  "loverly." 

Change  is  the  first  work  of  a  new  au- 
thor, Mr.  J.  O.  Francis.  From  much 
of  his  dialogue  it  seems  safe  to  predict 
that  his  name  will  not  long  remain  un- 
known. To  this  piece  was  awarded  the 
prize  oflPcred  by  Lord  Howard  de  Wal- 
den  for  the  best  Welsh  play  by  a  Welsh 
author;  and  it  was  well  received  when 
it  was  produced  by  the  Stage  Society*  at 
the  Havmarket  Theatre  in  London.  It 
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A  HARD  MAN 


"Desiring  to  avoid  the  Mrandal  of  a  court-martial,  the  general  hands  the  prisoner  a  pistol  and  tclla 
bim  to  go  out  and  shoot  himaelf."    The  traitor  i*  his  own  son. 


was  not  well  received  in  New  York. 
Many  of  the  reviewers  complained  be- 
cause the  characters,  beinj;  Welsh,  did 
not  seem  to  be  American.  "Why  should 
we  take  any  interest  in  Welsh  working- 
people?"  was  their  remark.  Even  so, 
many  Americans  have  recently  won- 
dered why  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
should  have  taken  any  interest  in  Raphael 
and  Rembrandt, — neither  of  whom  ever 
painted  a  tired  business  man. 

Another  complaint  that  was  registered 
against  this  play  was — to  state  it  in  the 
clearest  terms — that  the  plot  was  less  im- 
portant than  the  characters  and  the  ac- 
tion was  less  interesting  than  the  dia- 
logue. One  might  as  well  complain  of 
Keats,  because  poetry  meant  more  to 
him  than  medicine.  Doubtless  many  an 
apothecary  would  look  upon  the  Ode  on 
a  Grecian  Urn  as  a  truant  waste  of 
time ;  but  it  is  not  necessar\-  to  consider 
art  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  apothe- 
cary. It  is  the  first  principle  of  criti- 
cism that  a  work  of  art  should  be  judged 
in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the 
artist.  In  Change,  this  new  writer.  Mr. 
J.  O.  Francis,  has  allied  himself  deliber- 


ately with  that  already  well-established 
school  of  British  realists  who  set  charac- 
ter above  plot  and  dialogue  above  action. 
A  man  is  not  to  be  sneered  at  because  he 
chooses  to  set  to  work  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Stanley  Houghton,  John 
Galsworthy,  Githa  Sowerby,  and  St. 
John  Ervine,  all  of  whom  have  written 
great  plays;  nor  is  he  to  be  condemned 
for  his  evident  unwillingness  to  insert  a 
scene  from  Sardou  into  the  fabric  of  his 
drama. 

What  Mr.  Francis  gave  us  was  a  sin- 
cere and  sympathetic  study  of  a  dozen 
people,  each  of  whom  had  a  mind  of  his 
own  and  all  of  whom  were  worth  know- 
ing. Their  interrelations  with  each 
other  resulted  inevitably  in  a  crisis 
which,  though  not  objectively  theatrical, 
was  deeply  and  poignantly  dramatic. 
The  dialogue  was  a  luxury  to  listen  to, — 
it  was  so  absolutely  real,  so  simply  yet 
so  eloquently  human. 

The  theme  of  this  play  is  the  tragedy 
that  results  from  the  distressing  fact  that 
the  elder  and  the  younger  generations 
can  never  xmderstand  each  other.  This 
theme  has  frequently  been  discussed  in 
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IT  CAN  BE  DONE 


"When,  havinn  locked  the  ilo«ir  into  ihc  car  and  liisarranKcd  hrr  dre»H.  the  adventurr«.s  «hriekn  aloud 
and  tells  the  conductor  that  the  man  has  attempted  to  assault  her,  he  merely  calls  the  conductor's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  a»h  h»*  not  yet  fallen  from  his  long  cigar." 


the  tlipatrc  in  the  last  few  years;  but  it 
is  none  the  less  new  on  that  account,  be- 
cause tliere  can  be  nothinf;  either  new 
or  old  about  a  theme  which  is  eternrfl. 
The  special  poiiinancy  of  Change  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  though  the  author 
stands  apparently  on  the  side  of  the 
younger  generation,  he  has  been  scrupu- 
lously fair  to  the  older  people  of  the  play 
and  has  presented  their  case  with  a  sym- 
pathetic insifiht  which  is  utterly  unpreju- 
diced. 

It  is  always  a  concession  to  surrender 
to  the  mood  of  impatience;  but  It  is  dif- 
ficult not  to  be  impatient  with  that  ap- 


parently incurable  provincialism  of  our 
reviewers  and  our  public  which  resulted 
in  the  failure  of  this  play.  Change  was 
a  beautiful  composition,  and  it  was  beau- 
tifully acted ;  for  Beauty  is  Truth, 
Truth  Beauty — whatever  the  apotheca- 
ries say. 

"OMAR.  THE  TENTM.AKF.r" 

It  is  difficult  to  criticise  Omar,  the 
Tvntmnker.  because  a  critic  should  al- 
ways know  what  he  is  talkinp:  about, 
and,  as  this  panorama  is  unrolled,  the 
spectator  wonders  more  and  more  what 
it  is  all  about,  until  his  wonderment 
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lapses  utterly  mto  a  mood  of  desperation. 
Either  this  play  »  about  nothingi  or  else 

it  is  ahout  so  many  tbinfrs  that  one  can- 
not possibly  receive  from  it  a  coherent 
and  harmonious  impression. 

Omar,  the  Tentmakcr  was  written  by 
Mr.  Richard  Walton  Tully,  who  came 
near  to  making  a  good  play  in  The  Bird 
ftl  Parodist,  It  purports  to  narrate  the 
life>history  of  the  Persian  poet.  The 
narrative  is  protracted  through  a  period 
of  sixty-three  years  and  is  arranged  in 
five  scenes.  The  plot  is  excessively  in- 
tricate, and  before  we  reach  the  middle 
of  the  play  wc  no  longer  know  nor  care 
what  any  of  the  characters  is  doing. 
These  characters  are  merely  puppets,  and 
reveal  no  recognisable  relation  to  lite. 
A  !inT()win<i  d!-;rnrd  is  induced  by  weav- 
ing many  of  Fitzgerald's  quatrains,  with 
their  rhythm  ruined  by  elisions  and  in- 
terpolation'5,  into  the  fabric  of  the  au- 
thor's pedestrian  prose.  One  can  easily 
imagine  what  Old  Fitz  woidd  have  said 
if  he  had  listened  to  this  dialogue. 

The  plav  been  lavishlv  prtnluced 
by  Mr.  Wilfred  Huckland.  Mr.  Buck- 
land  was  formerly  associated  with  Mr. 
David  Belasco,  and  he  has  done  his  work 
in  t!ic  Hclasco  manner.  The  first  act, 
which  exhibits  a  Persian  garden  at  the 
sunset  hour,  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
is  admirably  lighted.  The  production  as 
a  whole  is  excellent,  according  to  its 
kind;  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  it  should 
have  been  wasted  on  a  text  that  is  de- 
void of  meaning. 

"kitty  mac  kay" 

KHty  MacKay,  by  Catherine  Chis- 

holm  Cu>hing,  represents  nn  evident  at- 
tempt to  combine  the  appeal  of  Prt;  o' 
My  Heart  with  the  appeal  of  Bunty 
Pulls  the  Strings.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
original  comedies  of  the  present  se:i<nn  : 
and.  imdoubtedly,  this  is  the  main  reason 
why  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful.  The 
majority  of  theatre-goers  lau^  most 
n-ily  rit  w  hat  tiiey  have  grown  used  to 
laugh  at  in  the  past. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  summarise  the 
story,  because  everxboiiy  is  familiar  with 
it  under  its  usual  title  of  Cinderella, 


Cinderella's  cottage  is  placed  in  Scot- 
land, so  that  the  actors  may  talk  with 
a  Scottish  burr;  and  the  prince's^  palace  is 
placed  in  London,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trast. The  period  is  set  in  1860,  in  or- 
der that  the  performers  may  wear  the 
snme  sort  of  costumes  that  caught  the 
popular  eye  in  Bunty. 

Though  Kitty  MacKay  is  devoid  of 
value  as  a  nil  r  I  ntation  of  life,  it  is  en- 
tortairMoi;  as  a  fabric  of  the  tbeafre.  The 
dear  old  puppets  and  the  dear  old  situa- 
tions Still  amuse.  Much  of  the  dialogue, 
though  obviously  artificial,  is  genuinely 
humourous;  and  there  is  one  actress  in 
the  company — her  name  is  Margaret 
Nybloc — who  gives  a  truthful  and  a 
beautiful  performance. 

"the  deadlock" 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
failure  of  Tlw  Deadlock,  a  sincere  and 
moving  play  by  Margaret  Turnbull. 
Th»  piece  was  solidly  constructed:  the 
characters  were  true  to  life:  and  the  dia- 
logue was  written  with  nn  earnestness 
that  arrested  and  retained  the  attention 
of  the  audience.  But  the  atithor  made 
the  mistake  of  choosing  w  hat  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Archer  has  called  a  "blind-alley 
theme." 

The  hero,  a  young  Roman  Catholic, 

has  been  married  to  a  Protestant  woman 
before  a  Jii'^tice  of  the  Peace.  His 
father,  who  is  a  fanatical  adherent  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  believes  the 
young  man  to  be  living  in  a  state  of  sin 
and  deems  it  his  duty  to  destroy  tlie  mar- 
riage. At  a  time  when  his  son  is  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife  by  circumstances 
which  need  not  be  detailed,  the  old  man 
contrives  to  convince  each  of  the  married 
lovers  that  the  other  is  dead.  The  hero 
subsequently  becomes  a  priest;  and  the 
heroine,  under  an  assumed  name,  be- 
comes a  famous  singer.  S!ie  has  a  little 
boy,  born  a  few  months  after  her  sepa- 
ration from  her  hnsbainl. 

Tlie  play  bcL'ins  when  the  husband 
and  v\  ite  meet  face  to  face  and  discover 
that  the  old  man  has  lied  to  them.  The 
hero  is  now  entatigled  in  an  intolerable 
situation.  He  is  ordained  a  priest  of  the 
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Cliiiich:  and  if  he  rcnnnnccs  religion 
we  mii'^r  roiKicmn  him.  He  i-i  aUo  a 
husband  and  a  farhcr;  and  if  lie  forsalces 
his  wife  and  chiKl  we  must  dc>pi'>e  him. 
Thfrc  is  no  exit  from  this  blind  nllry 
which  will  not  involve  an  act  of  moral 
cowardice  that  nnist  set  the  audience  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  hero.  For  this 
reason,  the  pla\'  rotild  nor  po-silily  suc- 
ceed and  ou;,'ht  not  to  have  been  written. 

"yol'nt.  w  isikim" 

In  Young  II  iulom,  Mi-^  R;u1u'! 
Crothcrs  has  written  a  \cry  satistyins^ 
comedy,  in  which  she  satirises  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  verj*  yoiinL:  people  to 
tantrle  their  minds  up  n  itli  idi  ;!s  which 
they  arc  not  yet  sulliciently  mature  to 
comprehend. 

This  play  was  written  for  Miss  Mabel 
:ind  Miss  F.dith  Taliaferro,  and  the  two 
leadinjj  characters  are  sisters.  The  elder 
sister  comes  home  from  college  with  her 
head  secthirip  with  "advanced"  ideas  of 
love  and  marriaae.  One  of  these  ideas  is 
that  people  shouKl  live  to;:ether  before 
gettinp  married,  in  order  to  test  their 
adaptabiliry  to  earh  orlier.  Her  ynuniier 
sister  is  about  to  be  married  to  a  harm- 
less young  man  whom  she  has  known  all 
her  life;  and  slie  now  persuades  him, 
much  n'^,'.iin-.r  w  ill,  to  ehtpe  w  itli  her 
so  that  they  may  put  into  practice  tiie 
theories  that  have  been  preached  to  her. 
But  this  elopement  afflicts  the  elder  sister 
with  a  consternnrinn  that  Iiad  not  been 
dreamt  of  in  her  philosophy;  and,  drag- 
ging along  a  young  man  whom  she  has 
been  hoMing  at  arm's  length  becau^^e  of 
her  lack  of  faith  in  marriage,  she  dashes 
in  pursuit  of  the  younger  and  more  im- 
petuous pair.  All  four  are  reunited  in 
a  farni-b  I  (  rl  It  inhabited  by  an  ar- 
tW  l«!<)ks  upiiii  life  witli  tlic  sagacity 
ot  a  more  extended  experience;  and  this 
artist  leads  the  truant  ^rls  home  to  their 
distracted  parents..  The  comedy  is  closed 
with  two  marriages  whicli  seem  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  the  audience,  and 
with  a  general  renunciation,  on  the  part 
of  all  of  the  adventurers,  of  the  half- 
baked  philosophy  of  youth. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  dia- 


logue f»f  tliis  play  is  sincerely  and  nat- 
urally and  beautifully  written.  It  was 
written  by  Miss  Crothers. 

THE  PRINCESS  THEATRB 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  at  the  Princess  Theatre  is  by  far 

rlir  best  that  has  yet  been  offered  at  this 
institution.  In  particular,  the  manage- 
ment should  be  praised  for  having  re- 
nounced that  ambition  toward  indelicacy 
which  was  manifested  in  several  of  the 
earlier  productions.  The  catchword, 
'*Come  and  blush,"  has  been  discarded 
from  the  advertising  of  the  house.  Each 
of  the  five  little  plays  that  constitute  the 
present  programme  is  interesting  in  its 
way:  and  the  moods  are  so  diverse  as 
to  afTord  the  audience  an  enlivening  im- 
pression of  variety. 

The  }^i(jlcrttd  Lady  was  adapted 
from  the  French  of  Max  Maurey  by  Roi 
Cooper  Megnie.  The  scene  is  set  in  a 
flat  in  the  Bronx.  The  action  opens 
with  a  violent  altercation  between  a  hus- 
band and  his  wife.  This  is  interrupted 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  janitor,  who  tells 
them  that  they  are  disturbing  the  other 
tenants.  They  then  explain  to  the  jani- 
tor (and  to  the  audience)  that  they  are 
nrrors,  .nnd  liavc  merely  been  rehearsing 
n  scene  in  a  play.  After  the  janitor  has 
gone,  they  fall  to  quarrelling  in  earnest 
a'ld  become  even  more  noisy  than  before, 
'i'lie  owner  of  the  building  comes  down 
to  put  them  out.  As  he  enters,  the  hus- 
band seizes  his  wife  by  the  throat  and 
•shakes  her  like  a  rat.  The  landlord  con- 
siders himself  a  connoisseur  of  acting; 
and  lie  is  so  delighted  with  this  scene 
that,  instead  of  evicting  his  tenants,  he 
engaiies  them  to  repeat  the  exhibition  of 

marital  infelicity  at  an  entertainment  he 
is  planning  for  the  following  week. 

The  Hard  Man,  by  Campbell  Mac- 
Culloch,  tells  an  anecdote  thar  ^  con- 
structed according  to  the  formula  of  (juy 
dc  Maupassant.  A  British  general  in 
the  Soudan  has  captured  a  traitor  who, 
disguised  as  an  Arab,  has  sdd  informa- 
tion to  the  enemy.  Deslrine  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  a  court-martial,  he  hands  the 
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prisoner  a  pistol  and  tells  liim  to  go  out 
and  shoot  hiniscli.  As  the  shot  rings  out, 
a  newspaper  correspondent  asks  the  ^n- 
eral  who  the  prisoner  was.   "My  son/* 

he  answers. 

The  Kiss  in  the  Dark,  by  Maurice 
Level,'  is  a  study  in  crude  horror,  im- 
ported from  the  Grand  Gui^'nol.  A  girl, 
in  a  fit  of  icalousragc.  has  (\ur\<z  ^  bottle 
of  vitriol  into  the  face  of  her  lover,  put- 
ting out  his  eyes  and  horribly  disfiguring 
his  face.  Under  a  pretence  of  forgiving 
her,  he  lures  her  to  his  rooms.  Then  he 
grabs  her  and  deliberately  pours  acid  into 
her  own  eyes,  so  that  she  may  suffer  the 
same  a^iony  that  he  has  suffered.  All  of 
this  is  acted  on  the  stage;  and  the  cfTcct 
is  sufficiently  horrible  to  startle  the  most 
sophisticated  theatre>goer. 

This  exhibition  of  unmitigated  savag- 
ery is  foliou  rr!  bv  a  quirt  little  idyll,  by 
C.  M.  S.  McLelian,  entitled  The  I  oun- 
tain.  Wc  find  ourselves  in  a  park  in 
VnrU  that  is  lighted  by  "the  first  timid 
tremblings  of  the  dawn,"  A  forlorn  old 
rag-picker  flings  faded  flowers  into  the 
basin  of  a  marble  fountain  that  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  female  figure.  He  con- 
fesses to  a  gendarme  that  he  had  once 
been  an  artist  and  that  his  lost  love  had 
sat  as  the  model  for  this  statue.  Then 


he  falls  asleep;  and,  in  his  dream,  the 
.statue  comes  to  life  and  assures  him  that 
she  is  waiting  for  him  in  the  future  life. 
The  play  doses  when  the  rag-picker 

awakes  and  wanders  forth  to  gather 
more  faded  flowers  on  the  boulevards. 

//  Can  Be  Dome,  by  Lawrence  Rising, 
is  c!i  \  ( i  ly  staged  on  the  back  platform  of 

a  Pullman  car.  A  night  express  Is  rac- 
ing at  tidl  speed  from  Rochester  to  Buf- 
falo. A  man  who  is  carrying  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  his  pocket  is  assailed  by 
an  adventuress  who  seeks  to  rob  him. 
He  is  aware  of  her  intention,  and  cleverly 
defends  himself  against  her  tricks.  When, 
having  lockeil  the  door  into  the  car  and 
disarranged  hvr  drc^s.  shf  shrieks  aloud 
and  tells  the  conductor  that  the  man  has 
attempted  to  assault  her,  he  merely  calls 
the  rotuluctor's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  ash  has  not  yet  fallen  from  his  long 
cigar.  But,  at  tiie  last  moment,  we  are 
a  little  disappointed  when  the  adven- 
turess picks  his  pocket  in  the  most  com- 
t^ionplace  way,  as  he  is  entering  the  car 
to  get  of?  at  HufTalo. 

It  would  be  possible  to  iniiicatc  artis- 
tic flaws  in  all  these  little  pbus;  but  each 
of  them  is  entertaining  at  tlic  time,  and 
the  general  effect  of  the  programme  is 
unusually  satisfying. 


GORDON  BOTTOMLEY— A  POET  OF 
THREE  MOODS 

BY  MILTON  BRONNER 


Some  men  take  as  much  pains  to  avoid 
fame  as  others  display  in  the  eficnt  to 

court  it.  These  .super-modest  authors 
send  forth  their  writings  as  if  by  stealth. 
They  issue  tiny  booklets  of  verse  in  ex- 
tra  liniitcd  editions  that  fall  into  few 
hands  and  rrah  few  readers'  eyes. 
Gordon  Bottomley,  a  young  English 
poet,  is  one  of  those  who  have  very  suc- 
cessfully avoided  the  gentlemen  of  the 
pre«s.  For  sixteen  year-;  he  !;-is  lu-en 
writing  verse  and  most  of  his  books  have 


come  from  obscure  publishers  who  took 
no  steps  to  enhance  his  reputation.  You 
will  nnr  frid  his  name  in  If  ho's  Jl'lm, 
that  compendium  so  careful  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  English  army  colonels,  and  the 
country  vicars,  and  the  sprigs  of  nobility. 

All  that  can  be  voi!c!i<afcd  after  dili- 
gent inquiry  is  that  Bottomley  was  born 
in  February,  1874,  at  Keighlcy,  a  small 
Tnanufacturinu  town  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Y  orkshire.  In  this  region  he  pre<:um- 
ably  still  dwells  in  a  rustic  home,  for  in 
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one  poem  he  speaks  of  living  in  the 
North  in  an 

old  small  house 
Twixt  Iiurel  boughs  and  apple  boughs. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  Bottomley 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
younger  poets,  a  writer  who  has  studied 
and  absorbed  the  culture  of  widely-va- 
ried lands,  who  has  wooed  the  lyric 
muse  and  who  has  written  some  very 
fine  blank  ver  r  Hi  a  poet  of  three 
moods.  Indeed,  his  work  is  e.T'^Ily  thus 
classiAed.  There  is  the  grey  mood  for 
his  Icelandic  studies,  the  white  mood  for 
England,  and  the  rose  mood  for  Italy. 

I — GREV 

Nothinj^  gay  lias  conic  out  of  Iceland. 
The  sagas,  so  remarkable  a  manifesta- 
tion of  literary  power  in  an  era  when 
much  of  Europe  was  proilnrinf:  nothinji; 
worthy  of  mention,  are  dour  things  as 
is  the  land  itself.  Perhaps  there  arc 
sonu'tinic's  blue  skies  and  waving  crops 
during  the  short  ^(tmmer,  but  one  thinks 
of  Iceland  as  a  country  of  grey  skies, 
grey  fields,  grey  mountains,  a  land 
where — 

Night  is  a  winter  long:  and  evening  falls. 
Nighty  night  and  winter  and  the  heavy  snow 

Burden  our  eye*,  intrude  upon  our  drcnras, 
And  make  of  loneliness  an  earthly  place. 

Once  more  to  quote  Bottomley — 

Hiis  little  land  is  no  more  than  a  lair 

That  holds  too  many  fiercenesses  too  siraitly, 
And  no  man  will   refuse  the  rapture  of 
killing 

When  outlawry  hat*  made  it  cheap  and 
righteous. 

In  tlie  case  of  John  Mascficld,  at  least, 
Mr.  Bronoer  proved  a  true  prophet.  In  a 
letter  accompanying  the  pn-M-nt  article  Mr. 
Bronner  writes,  "Bottomley  is  another  of  my 
unknown  Enplish  poets,  concerning  whom  I 
h;i\e  been  writinR  for  you.  Vou  will  re- 
member you  used  my  paper  on  Maseficid, 
in  which  we  predicted  great  things  for  him, 
long  before  any  publication  on  either  side 
of  the  ocean  devoted  any  consideration  to 
liini.  I  til  ml  V  believ  e  that  in  time  Bottomley, 
too,  will  be  beard  from. — EDITOR'S  Note. 


The  sagas  arc  records  of  tliese  fierce- 
nesses. 'I'hey  tell  of  a  time  before  the 
Christian  era  in  Iceland,  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand,  a  time  when  chief* 
tain  killed  rlileftain  and  made  "atone* 
ment"  by  paying  for  human  lives  with 
pieces  of  silver,  or  by  suffering  banish- 
ment for  a  small  term  of  years.  Mur- 
der wa'j  npparently  the  usual  thing;  the 
cause  ot  it  often  trivial;  the  punishment 
equally  so.  Occasionally  in  the  case  of 
a  Helgi,  a  Gisli.  a  Grettir  The  Strong, 
a  Gunnar,  we  find  some  man  so  defiant 
as  to  decline  to  make  atonement;  so  in 
love  with  his  own  land  as  to  refuse  to 
be  banished  from  it  for  even  a  short 
time :  and  then  we  have  a  record  of  his 
narrow  escapes,  his  fights,  and  his  final 
downhill,  when  it  was  lawful  for  strong 
bands  to  cut  him  down,  or  to  bum  him 
in  his  house. 

1  he  most  famous  of  these  stories  is 
found  in  the  saga  which  deals  with  Njal, 
but  which  tell^  e\liau>ti\ely  of  the  life 
of  Gunnar.  It  is  an  unusually  coherent 
tale  with  some  unusual  dramatic 
touches.  Gunnar  is  depicted  in  his 
manly  beauty  and  strength,  and  his  un- 
willingness to  take  human  life.  Never- 
theless, he  is  shown  almost  constantly  in 
turmoil  and  battle.  We  see  his  wooing 
of  Hallgerd,  who  as  a  little  maid  was 
denounced  by  a  kinsman  for  having 
"thief's  eyes."  And  here  are  the  great 
final  ^1  ( M-<  s  in  (junnar's  life  when  his 
eneniic>  clo>e  in  on  him  and  he  fights  his 
last  battle,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  saga 
literature.  Particularly  vivid  is  the  mo- 
ment  when  his  bowstring  is  cut  and  he 
asks  his  wife  for  strands  of  her  brifrht 
hair  that  he  may  repair  the  damage.  She 
refuses,  reminding  him  of  die  time  he 
struck  her  in  the  face.  The  strong  man 
says  he  will  not  ask  twice  for  a  little 
thing  and  fights  grimly  and  silently  then 
until  he  is  cut  down. 

It  was  this  story  of  Gi:niiar,  as  told 
in  plain  nervous  Engli>li  by  George 
W'ebbc  Dasent,  that  fascinated  Bottom* 
ley.  Out  of  it  he  made  his  remarkable 
one-act  tragedy  The  Riding  to  Lithend, 
whose  title  is  the  same  as  one  of  the 
chapters  in  the  saga  of  Njal.   Indeed,  in 
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many  places  Bottomley  has  employed  al- 
most the  very  words  of  Dasent*s  version. 
But  he  has  done  far  more  than  tamely 
to  copy  the  prose  narrative.  He  has 
made  a  compact,  hiph-strung,  swiftly 
moving  human  tragedy  out  of  the  epi- 
sode. He  has  taken  the  bare  bones  and 
clothed  them  on  with  tragic  beauty.  He 
has  invented  incidents  that  explain  the 
action,  the  saga  does  not.  He  has 
invented  whole  jironps  of  people.  He 
has  made  of  Hall^erd  a  very  woman  in- 
stead of  the  lay  iigure  the  saga  for  the 
most  part  depicts  her.  As  we  see  her  in 
the  play  she  h  an  ardent  Icelandic 
Helen : 

Dead  men  have  told  me  I  was  better  than 
fair. 

And  for  my  faee  wetoomcd  the  danger  of 

me; 

Then  am  I  spent?    Must  I  shut  fast  my 
doors 

And  hide  myself  7  Must  I  wear  up  the  rags 
Of  mortal  perished  bpaufy  and  be  old? 
Or  is  there  power  left  upon  my  mouth 
Lilce  colour,  and  lilting  of  ruin  in  my  eyes? 

Or  once  apain  with  superb  pride: 

I  am  a  hazardous  desirable  thing, 
A  warm,  unsounded  peril,  a  flashing  mil- 
eUef, 

A  divine  malice,  a  disquieting;  voice: 
Thus  I  was  shapen,  and  it  is  my  pride 
To  Bonrish  all  the  firet  diat  mingled  me. 
I  am  not  long  moved,  I  do  not  mar  my  face, 
ThouRh  men  have  sunk  la  me  as  in  a  quick- 
sand. 

Welt  deadi  is  terribie.  Was  I  not  worth  it? 

And  this  Helen — who  has  already 
cost  two  husbands  their  lives — ^makes  a 
great  lover  of  Gunnar.  Her  beauty  in- 
spires him  too: 

I  like  }'ou  when  you  bear  your  head  so  high; 
Lift  but  your  heart  as  high,  you  could  get 
crowned 

And  rule  «  kingdom  of  impossible  things. 
You  would  have  moon  and  sun  to  shine  to- 
gether. 

Snow-flakes  to  knit  for  apples  on  bare 
boughs. 

Yea  love  lo  thrive  upon  die  terms  of  hate. 


It  is  Gunnar's  infatuation  that  leads 
to  his  fate  in  the  play.  When  the  cur- 
tain rises,  lie  is  already  an  outlau',  sub- 
ject to  murder  at  the  hands  of  any  iiardy 
enough  to  try  it.  All  this  is  explained 
by  a  LTuiip  of  housewomen  Bottomley 
created.  They  serve  a?  a  foil  for  Hall- 
gerd.  They  spur  her  on  to  mutiny  and 
revolt.  They  urge  her  to  leave  this  out- 
lawed husband.  And  they  are  the  means 
of  revealing  just  what  is  in  lur  licart, — 
pride  in  her  beauty,  bitter  memory  of  the 
blow  given  her  long  ago,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  love  of  Gunnar's  strength 
and  joy  in  his  great  fi^^hting  qualities. 

Then  comes  another  original  phase  of 
the  play.  During  the  Stormy  night, 
when  the  nerves  of  the  household  are 
racked  by  fears  of  what  avenging  bands 
may  come,  there  is  a  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  there  ts  finally  admitted  a 
group  of  three  grisly  jades,  dirty,  weath- 
erbcaten,  streaming  with  rain-wet 
clothes.  Nothing  less  than  crude,  stark 
lines  that  remind  one  of  Rodin's  sculp- 
tures will  do  in  describing  them.  Oun- 
nar  says  of  them: 

I  think  no  mother  ever  suckled  yoUJ 

You  must  have  dragged  your  roots  up  in 

waste  places 
One  foot  at  once,  or  heaved  a  shoulder  up-~ 

To  which  one  of  the  crones,  explain- 
ing their  hard  life,  replies: 

 in  thf  harder  wastes  %ve  stand  upright, 

Like  splintered  rain-worn  boulders  set  to 
the  wind 

In  old  confederacy,  and  rest  and  sleep. 

They  are  at  once  human  and  super- 
natural They  arc  weak  old  wnnim  and 
at  the  same  time  suggest  the  Norns. 
They  add  to  the  feeling  that  a  terrible 
fate  IS  impending  for  ^e  head  of  this 
lu)iise.  Then,  of  course,  cunns  the  great 
fi^lit  With  which  in  the  main  the  saga 
story  of  Gunnar  ends.  However,  Bot- 
tomley adds  a  very  fine  scene.  In  his 
fi:^a1e.  when  Hallgerd  has  fled,  Gunnar 
lies  bleeding  and  his  mother  Is  left  alone 
to  mourn.  Here  w  e  have  a  more  human 
and  pathetic  note  than  is  found  any- 
where in  the  sagas,  one  of  the  finest  pas- 
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s:r^is  to  be  found  In  modern  play<;,  dis- 
play itiir     if  'i^^"^  t^ip  depth  and  tlie  tcn- 

ilernes'^  ot  niotlier  love: 

Guiinar,  my  son,  \vc  are  alone  agaia. 

O,  tlu  v  have  hurt  you  .  .  .  but  that  is  for- 

Boy,  it  i>  lu  tliimt- ;  tlini!;;li  I  am  too  cliaiiged, 
And  cannot  litt  you  up  and  lay  you  in, 
You  shall  go  warm  to  bed — I'll  put  you 

tl,r:r. 

Thi  ie  is  no  (.■(Miifort  in  m\  l>renst  to-ni;;fit. 
But  close  your  eyes  beneath   niy  lingers" 
touch, 

Slip  your  feet  down,  and  let  me  smoothe 

your  hands: 
Then  sleep  and  sleep.   Ay,  all  the  world's 

asleep. 

It  is  not  ncrci-^an'  to  say,  as  did  Las- 

celUs  Abcrcroni'iir.  liinisclf  an  accom- 
plishetl  port.  rli:tt  in  tin's  tirnmn  (nnmar 
is  a  synilx)!  ot  man  linliting  with  his 
fate.  All  the  cloudy  talk  about  symbols 
can  well  be  dropped.  A\'c  have  here  the 
draniaric  >tory  nf  a  man  w  ho  was  a  ereat 
fighter  and  a  great  lover;  whose  passion 
for  a  wonderfuly  beautiful  woman  kept 
li'ni  tied  to  his  native  land;  and  wlo  iinr 
his  death  hattlini:  to  the  la-t.  witli  llie 
bitter  knowledge  in  his  heart  that  his 
love  has  been  thrown  aw  :i>  on  one  w  ho 
ne\er  had  and  ne\er  would  imderstand. 
It  is  not  a  play  that  lends  itself  to  ac- 
tual production,  but  it  makes  a  wonder- 
ful impre^lon  upon  the  sympathetic 
reader.  The  same  may  he  said  of  his 
other  drama  that  owes  its  in.spi ration  to 
Northern  sources — The  Crier  hy  \ujht. 
The  mood  in  which  the  poet  works 
may  best  he  Illustrated  by  a  striking  quo- 
tation from  it : 

No  jov  ever  sank  deep  enough  for  singing; 
Trouble  and  all  the  sorrowful  ways  of  men 
Must  stir  the  sad  unrest  that  ends  in  song; 
Joy  srrks  hut  peace  and  silence  and  still 

thought, 

But  those  who  cannot  weep  must  sing  for 

e.i-e 

And  in  the  sound  forget  the  thought  that 

smote  if. 

The  theme  of  the  play  is  simple 
enough.     Hiaiti,   a  Northman^  and 
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Thor^erd,  his  wife,  have  an  Irish  bond- 
maid, Hlanid.  Thorperd  is  a  terrible 
vi.xen  who  hotuids  the  thrall.  Hiaiti, 
milder-mannered,  resents  such  treatment, 
w  ith  tl'.e  re^llIt  that  t!ie  maid  loves  him 
and  the  w  ite  perceives  this  and  redoubles 
her  ill-treatment.  In  the  depths  of  de- 
spair, Blanid  calls  up  from  the  sea 
a  mysterious  fi'jnrr,  laheled  "A  Strange 
0\k\  Man."  Faust-like,  she  makes  a 
harj^ain  with  him.  He  ts  to  take  the 
^oul  of  Hiaiti,  after  which  he  can  claim 
hers.  Mysterious  voices  are  heard  in 
the  night.  Hiaiti  goes  forth  to  tender 
aid  and  never  returns.  Then  the  strange 
old  man  calls  for  Blanid,  who  fears  him 
and  repents  of  her  barpnin.  She  clin^ 
to  Thorgerd's  skirts  for  protection. 
Even  ill-treatment  seems  better  than  the 
dreadful  and  the  unknown.  The  cur- 
tain falls  as  the  distracted  maid  'joes  out 
into  the  ni;:ht.  a  pre)  to  the  stiiu-rnat- 
iiral. 

'I'lir  pl;i\-  is  a  eurinns  prnd action.  It 
ow  es  its  sombre  colour  to  the  influence 
of  the  Icelandic  sajras.  It  owes  a  cer- 
tain slant  in  its  treatment  to  the  Celtic 
school.  There  are  lyrics  that  would  not 
liave  been  written  had  Yeats  not  writ- 
ten. There  are  lines  that  admirably  de- 
fine the  Celtic  spirit  as  where  Thor^rd 
scornfully  refers  to: 

Voiir  <onps  of  f.Ter\-  nnri  nnmelc--'-  kings 
And  tliiti;;s  that  ni\  cr  ha;ipciud  long  ag<^— 

ti)  \',  iu\  !i  Hlanid  nptlv  replies: 

riling*  need  not  happen  that  they  may  be 
true; 

Although  impossible  they  may  be  tru^— 
The  thine*  fh.nt  matter  happen  in  the  heart. 
All  earthly  truth  h  true  but  fur  a  time. 
Whilst  ages  may  be  altered  by  one  dreaiiH~ 
The  things  that  matter  happen  in  the  heart. 

Celtic,  too,  is  the  pagan  outburst: 

Xn\,  but  I  touch  fouard  mv  joy  at  last, 
And  Christ  and  all  His  Saints  go  out  like 
candles 

When  mass  is  said  and  the  priestft  cop  is 

\\  iped. 

Now  what  makes  these  two  poetic 
plays  remarkable  is  not  only  their  swift 
movement,  their  power  to  induce  an 
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eerie  feeling  in  the  reader,  their  ability 
to  iet  forth  a  character  in  a  few  lines, 
but  jibo  the  verses  rhcmsdves,  sombre, 
drenched  with  melancholy,  and  display- 
ing  a  uniform  grcyncss  of  tone  in  keep- 
inpf  with  the  theme: 

The  wind  is  all  the  souU  of  those  sad  dead 
Who  will  not  enter  Heaven  for  love  of 

earth. 

And  hither  and  thither  turge  to  find  the 
gate 

They  see  and  know  not  on  its  new  strange 

vide ; 

For  they  have  learoed  too  much  to  be  let 
bacif 

Alit  lome  have  learned  too  miieh  before  dicy 
die. 

II — WHITE 

England  finds  Bottonilcy  in  lyric 
mood.  He  dreams  most  often,  one  is 
tempted  to  say,  of  moonlight  and  lilies, 
of  snow  and  of  white-parbed  maids.  At 
times  lie  achieves  a  very  felicitous  lyric  or 
passage,  but  he  also  shows  his  weakness. 
He  has  often  a  faulty  ear  for  rhymes. 
He  is  often  too  impatient  to  stick  to  that 
labour  of  the  file,  to  do  that  H'tlc  more 
which  means  perfection,  lie  siiows,  too, 
his  literary  models,  especially  in  his 
Hymns  to  touch,  to  form  and  to  imaizi- 
nation.  Here  \vc  have  the  rugged  lines, 
the  obscure  passages  that  we  find  in  some 
of  the  odes  by  George  Meredith,  by 
Patmore  and  by  Franc  i-  'l'!ionipson. 

But  these  derivative  things  are  not  the 
whole  of  or  even  the  main  part  of  Cham- 
bert  of  Imagery,  issued  in  two  small 
paper-covered  books. 

Every  man  "lives  in  the  dark  in  the 
chambers  of  h»  imagery,"  and  the  cham- 
bers adorned  by  Bottomlcy's  fancy  are, 
to  snv  the  least,  beautiful.  There  are 
rustic  scenes  where  we  behold  English 
Kirk  actively  engaged  at  shearing:  time. 
We  see  the  patient  shepherd  plodding 
acro<;s  snowy  fields  at  l.imbinc  tinie.  W'e 
bciiold  all  the  signs  of  an  eager  spring 
and  hear  a  lover  draw  his  lesson  there- 
from. There  are  little  bursts  of  music 
in  ni'jht  and  morning  songs  that  cele- 
brate the  flitting  of  birds  or  that  exclaim 
at  the  weariness  of  the  wailing  wind,  or 
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that  moralise  over  famous,  fair  ladies, 
dead  long  since.  But  the  best  of  these 
pictures  taken  from  rustic  England  is 
the  bird  lyric.  "Netted  Strawberries": 

I  am  a  willow-wren: 

I  twitter  in  the  grass  on  the  chimney-top; 

The  apples  far  below  will  never  drop 
Or  turn  quite  bright,  though  when 

The  aimless  wind  is  still 

I  stand  upon  the  big  ones  and  I  peck 

And  find  soft  places,  leavitig  spot  and  apeck 

When  I  have  munched  my  fill. 

Apples  and  plums  I  know 

(Plums  are  dark  weights  and  full  of  golden 

rain 

That  wett  neek-feathers  when  I  dip  and 

strain, 

And  ttickya  each  plumy  row). 

But  past  my  well-kept  trees 

The  quirk  small  woman  in  her  puffy  Rown, 
That  flutters  as  if  its  sleeves  and  skirts  had 
grown 

For  flying  and  airy  eaic^ 

Has  planted  Httte  bushes 

Of  large  cool  leaves  thai  cover  and  shade 

nnd  liidc 

Things  redder  than  plums  and  with  golden 

dimples  pied. 
Dropping  on  ncw<cuc  rushes. 

At  firM  I  diought  with  spita 

Such  heady  scent  was  only  a  flower's  wide 

cup ; 

But  fluwer-scents  never  made  my  throat 

close  up, 
And  so  I  stood  in  my  fli|^t 

Yet  over  alt  there  sways 

A  web  like  those  revealed  by  dawn  and 

drw, 

But  not  like  those  that  break  and  let  me 

through 
Shivering  the  drops  all  ways. 

Though  I  alight  and  swing 

I  never  reach  the  diings  diat  tumble  and 

rrush, 

And  if  I  had  such  long  large  legs  as  a 
thrush 

The  web  would  tangle  and  cling. 
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Certain  designs  by  C.  H.  Shannon 
take  the  poet  in  fancy  to  an  England 
that  is  an  enchantcil  garden,  an  England 

seen  \s  ith  Mat  trrlini  kinn  eyes.  One 
centre.s  the  attention  upun  an  old  house 
amid  the  trees,  silvered  by  the  summer 
moon.  There  are  my-tcrioiis  niu'l't 
sounrls  and  one  bchohls  a  ^roup  of  fair, 
tired  j^irls  asleep  on  tlie  floor,  presumably 
guarding  a  bride,  who  is  wakeful  and 
uilo  ponders  fucr  the  free  heautit\il 
nights  that  have  been  hers.  Shannon 
calls  his  various  designs  "The  White 
Watch**  and  the  poet  thus  responds: 

Apple  boughs  lie  in  the  eaves, 
On  windless  nights  the  apple  leaves 

Cliirp  a;;ninst  the  window  panes 

Slightly  as  a  ini^t  that  rains. 

Apple  buughs  lie  on  the  roof ; 

Feet  of  more  than  one  dove 

(Hovcs  aslctp)  stir  at  iiiphts 

Among  the  leaves  as  dark  alights. 

Summer  nights,  ah,  summer  nights 

When  she  set  the  casement  wide 

With  fin^icrs  like  the  leaves  outside— 

Lilce  a  moonbeam  her  white  arm 

Reached  to  winy  apples,  warm 

As  her  bed  alrcadv  coddling: 

While  all  the  time  she  heard  the  lulling 

Of  the  river  sinking  by, 

Saw  London's  light  pulse  up  the  sky 

I. ike  darkness  filtered  pale  and  thin, 

Like  London's  sound  that  hummed  therein; 

Lonely  footlalb  suunded  thin 

In  the  street  below  the  wall. 

Will  >"U  make  ^o  lont  a  rail. 

Summer  nights  to  come  no  more? 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  certain 
flaws  in  rhyme  and  rhythm,  to  prove 
that  he  often  has  a  defective  ear,  but, 
after  all,  he  does  secure  a  certain  effect 
upon  the  reader.  One  is  made  aware 
of  rlir  wliite  mau'ic  of  tl^e  ni'^lu.  of  the 
purity  of  this  girl,  of  the  whiteness  of 
her  dreams. 

Bottomley  is  not  what  one  would  call 
a  poet  of  the  lthcIous  and  the  faniiful. 
The  Austin  Dobson  touch  is  alien  to 
him  most  of  the  time.  However,  occa- 
sioiially  he  dii^plays  a  lightness  of  tone 
that  relieves  his  more  serious  work.  In 


most  cases,  singularly  enough,  this  is  in 
connection  with  art  subjects. 

"A  Venezian  Detail"  is  a  charmingly 
j(vcular  consideration  of  the  problems  a 
painter  faced  when  he  portrayed  two 
angels  sitting  by  the  Virgin.  The  other 
deals  with  "Tanagret**  and  is  worth 
hearing: 

Dear  lady  of  a  tomb, 
ller  ashes*  thin  prey  bloom 
Wrinkled  your  frills  with  hue 
Who  once  was  jou. 

A  lover  of  women  tall 

Made  you  so  slim  and  small 
To  keep  the  shape  and  wholc 
Height  of  a  soul. 

O,  madam,  madam,  please 
I  would  cherish  your  little  knees 
Because  sbc  laughed  at  ttir 
Of  silk  on  her. 

Curved  body  of  li>:ht  earth 
Filled  for  uriending  birth. 
Your  mastering  god's  band-tips 
Gathered  your  lips. 

Dead  fingers  felt  it  sweet 
Such  hosoms  to  complete; 

I  desire  to  touch  such  tullci, 
Turn  women  to  jewels, 

Hint  skirts  of  pale  large  shawls, 
Pompcian  parasols 
Grown  unexpected  hats, 
Stroke  women  as  cats>~ 

It  trances  that  a  bland 

And   momentarv  hand 

Should  leave  both  hidden  flesh 

And  its  silk  mesh. 

An  opaque  amber  death, 
Dusty  as  with  old  breath. 
Joins  me  widi  past  things  now, 
Lady,  in  you. 

His  stronii^st  things  in  these  books 

are  in  blank  \  rr^e  and  each  dramatic  in 
a  sense.  In  "Habi  l"  wc  have  a  striking: 
picture  of  the  builders  of  that  famed 
tower,  ending  up  with  a  description  of 
their  confusion  of  tonpues.  Here  Bot- 
tomley has  dared  a  very  unusual  device. 
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He  has  portrayed  in  actual  words  his 
conception  of  the  gradual  loss  of  cohe- 
rent speech  by  the  worlimen,  until  in 
the  end  they  speak  mere  gibberish. 

"The  End  of  rhc  World,"  like  a  cer- 
tain recent  Russian  novel,  pictures  the 
passing  of  life  on  the  earth.  It  tells  of 
a  globe  that  has  (^rown  cold  and  that  is 
being  blanketed  with  endless  snow. 
Slowly  but  surely  sign  after  sign  of  life 
is  blotted  out.  The  verse  has  a  move- 
ment and  variety  that  suggest  the  quiet 
falling  of  snow — soft,  sure,  and  steady. 

Ill — ^ROSE 

Italy  has  never  cca^^cd  to  attract  Fhl'- 
lishnien.  In  every  crntury  from  the 
Kli/abcthan  period  down  there  have 
been  great  poets  and  prose  artists  whose 
invpiiarion  was  ilcrived,  at  least  in  part, 
from  the  golden  land,  Bottomley,  too, 
has  had  his  Italianate  spell.  Indeed,  one 
is  tempted  to  say  that  like  a  young  P.iter, 
gifted  with  song,  he  has  treated  of  the 
very  man  the  famous  essayist  and  critic 
discussed  90  eloquently  in  a  memorable 
chapter  of  his  book  on  the  Renaissance. 
"A  Vision  of  Giorgionc,  Three  Varia- 
tions on  N'enetian  Themes"  is,  so  far, 
Bottomley's  magnum  opus.  Here  he  has 
concentrated  most  pf  his  love  of  beauty 
and  the  art^.  Here  he  discourses  upon 
painting  and  music.  Here  he  has  in- 
serted his  most  successful  lyrics, — songs 
filled  with  the  real  renaissance  spirit. 
Here  his  blank  verse  is  displayed  at  its 
best,  suffused  with  colour,  musical,  va- 
ried, and  flexible.  Here,  as  everywhere 
in  his  blank  verse  plays,  he  shows  his 
ability  to  write  lines  with  a  cunning 
repetition  of  phrases  that  gives  a  gen- 
uinely lyric  touch  to  blank  verse: 

Thf  sky's  last  rose  fails  into  the  water; 
It  sinks  and  melts  and,  meltings  sinks  once 

more. 

The  far  bell  tilts,  and  a  stale  star  or  two 
Left  over  from  last  oight  blink  like  tlie  belL 
A  cctseless  fountain  of  flies  is  rising  and 

falling — 

They  are  as  still  as  one  more  dimness  fall- 
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On  Ae  last  water  where  my  heart  feels  fall- 

inpr  •  .  • 

O,  falling*  falling,  till  the  world  is  done. 

It  is  in  this  play  that  he  shows  to  the 
full  his  power  to  evoke  a  picture  in  a 
few  keen,  poignant  lines: 

A  very  lingered  lady  who  shows  thumb* 

marks 

Where  many  men  have  skipped  her  pages. 

And  again: 

There's  midnight's  Adriatic  in  licr  c\c^, 
I'll  put  its  hcaviiip;  passion  in  her  heart. 

In  giving  his  version  of  the  fate  of 
Gunnar,  Bottomley  was  somew  hat  ham- 
pered by  the  facts.  Fortunately  for  the 

creative  spirit  of  the  true  poet,  the  data 

in  Giorgionc'-:  career  rirc  few  and  far 
between.  W  e  get  almost  all  we  really 
know  about  the  personal  Giorgione  in 
two  paragraphs  from  old  Vasari:  "He 

u  ns  of  extremely  humble  origin,  but  was 
nevertheless  very  pleasing  in  manner, 
and  most  estimable  in  character  through 

the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Brought 
up  in  Wnire,  he  took  no  small  delight 
in  love  pa-sagcs,  and  in  the  sound  of  the 
lute,  to  which  he  was  .so  cordially  dc- 
and  which  he  practised  so  con- 
stantly, that  he  played  and  sang  with 
the  most  cxqvusite  perfection,  insomuch 
that  he  was,  for  this  cause,  fre(]miitly 
invited  to  musical  ns^emhlies  and  festi- 
vals by  the  most  distinguished  persons. 

•       •       •       41  • 

"At  this  time  he  fell  In  love  with  a 
lady,  win)  rrtiirned  his  affection  with 
equal  warmth,  and  they  were  immeas- 
urably devoted  to  each  other.  But  in 
the  ycir  I'li  it  happened  that  the  lady 
was  attacked  by  the  plague,  when  Gior- 
gione also,  not  aware  of  this  circum- 
stance and  continuing  his  accustomed 
visits,  was  al«o  affected  by  the  disease, 
and  that  with  so  much  violence  that  in 
a  very  short  time  he  passed  to  another 
life."  1^1  •  inley  takes  these  few  lines 
and  out  of  rlirni  weaves,  shall  we  say  a 
rich  arras  picture  on  an  old  rose  back- 
ground?: 
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A  company  of  shadowy  presences 
With  fluttering  gowns  and  lifted  odoroot 
hair, 

Gowns  hued  like  faded  roses  as  though  we 

Under  the  light  of  some  lost  long-dead 
moon 

Mid  olives  faint^  uncertain  grey  and  grcen« 

Tlic  paiiUcr  is  shown  in  three  episodes 
of  his  life — "A  C'nnrcrt  of  ( jioruioiu-," 
"A  Pastoral  of  Giorgionc,"  and  The 
Lady  of  Giorgionc."  The  important 
thing  is  his  meeting  with  th.it  L;ii!\ 
Tlaria  who  wns  to  stir  him  to  the  depths. 
W'e  behold  him  when  he  gets  his  first 
gh'mpse  of  her  in  the  dimly-lit  concert 
room ;  w  c  -ee  'him  a-maying  with  a  gay 
band  of  pleastire-seckcr!? ;  atid  we  rh>-e 
with  the  divine  moment  when,  under  a 
summer  moon,  the  poet'patnter  is  given 
the  henf-on  of  her  first  ilccp  kl---r<.  And 
over  all  these  scenes  there  plays  that 
real  spirit  of  the  renaissance, — "love 
while  you  may,  for  old  time  is  still  a-fly- 

mg. ,    .  , 

Giorgione  is  shown  as  the  skilled  mu- 
sician, the  maci'c  painter,  the  impas- 
sioned lover.    These  ph:;       i  him  alone 

ivDt'iTcd.  The  arfs  and  Inve  aro\ised 
his  eloquence.  Hear  him  discourse  upon 
music: 

Ah,  in  the  end  we  never  come  quite  near 

Ripe  m  i-ir'<  ii|ipliim  imindhif;  into  rest. 
Never  the  ^ul>tIc•>t  interfused  wan  colours, 
Where  varying  hues  are  fainting  undistin- 
guished 

I. ike  tniil!irri ics  ami  rrenm  iipun  the  pnlatc, 
Can  meet  like  notes  that  clasp  for  happy 
chancing 

And  die  within  earh  other's  loo'ening  arms. 
Though  ^ound  and  sense  lapse  into  a  plan* 

gent  poem. 
Flowing  in  rainbow-foaming  syllables, 
Yet  muMc  adds  another,  ne'er  worded  grace. 
And  godhead  holds  no  mightier  difference. 

Or  tnrn  to  palntiirj.  Would  you  learn 
how  weary  Renaissance  artists  became 
of  clerical  rule?  Hear  Giorjrione  ex- 
plain his  distaste  over  the  compulsion  to 
pnint  saints  and  ever  aeain  saints,  this 
full-hlooded  Venetian  who  so  loved 
human  sights  and  scenes: 
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If  I  mu^t  limn  a  lady  la  blue  robct 
To  strike  the  domioaat  among  gtty  mea- 
dows 

And  sigh  a  eadenee  from  her.buroing  hair. 
Why  should  I  have  no  diotcc  yet  but  Our 

Lady, 

When  I  had  liefer  limn  my  lovely  lady 
And  never  need  to  call  her  Mary  Vir^n 

To  win  tile  populare  to  look  on  her? 
Did  not  the  Paphian  trail  robes  of  bright 
water 

And  ripple  her  sapphire  skirts  a  league 

away 

In  her  Thalassian  theophany; 

And  is  she  less  a  gotMess  dian  the  odicr? 

Or  is  she  less  wordi  splaihing  widi  costly 

roli'ii r  ^ 

If  I  would  jcvNcl  a  garden  tor  the  sake 
Of  cooling  some  white  lady's  flushed  carna- 
tions 

When  she  has  slipped  her  vesture,  faint 

wiA  heat^ 
It  is  not  needful  that  the  rainbow  riot 
Wltirh  crimes  from  the  lady's  gleaming 

shoulder 

Be  outraged  into  an  aanunciatioo, 
The  girl  austercd  into  a  pallid  angel. 

And  finally  hark  to  him  as  he  ex- 
pounds his  love-philosophy: 

We  have  no  time  to  wrangle  how  to  love, 
We  have  no  time  for  anything  but  love, 
No  time,  no  time,  for  all  mco  die  too  soon* 
Sweet,  sweel;  and  sweet,  life  is  one  poignant 

ki-s 

Earth  gives  to  each  man's  spirit  as  it  passes 
From    unknown    placet   to  unaccustomed 

light: 

Sweet,  -tweet,  and  sweet,  I  bid  yoa  take 

litc's  counsel; 
Your  brow  or  side-turned  cheek  you  would 

not  offer — 

Life  says  "the  mouth";  abandon  then  your 
mouth. 

For  if  we  kiss,  we  kiss,  whoerer  diea. 

And  if  we  love,  we  love,  whatc'er  the  way. 

We  dare  afHrm  that  in  these  three 
p.iNsatics,  so  eloquently  written  by  the 
young  English  poet,  there  is  more  of  the 
real  GiorL'ionc  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  formal  biojraphy,  more  of  the  real 
man  than  is  to  be  found  anj-where  out- 
side of  hk  few  authmtkatcid  pMQtuigB- 
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AUo  we  dare  affirm  that  the  lync 
with  which  this  paper  closes  is  as 
uine  nn  p\prps-inn  ni  rcnni^^ance  tliouf;ht 
ftnd  feeling  as  lias  been  written  in  our 
time — haunting,  musical,  and  all  pagan : 

Helen  dwelt  in  old  Troy  dty 

All  to  sow  tlic  sad  i)rave  ditty 

Of  the  wcarif ulIcM  pity 

Men  have  ever  wrought; 

Yet  her  ycart  were  long  and  painless, 

All  her  lovers  left  her  gainless, 
Smile'i  «hc  gave  and  grey  eyes  rainless, 
Right  good  was  her  lot. 

In  her  dim  blue  woollen  cloaking 
SIip|»ed  the  through  the  may-dcw't  aoak* 
ing 


Till  her  little  bandi  fell  knocking 
Nigh  the  wcll-hottse  stair; 

III  a  hnwthorii's  lipht  she  pondered 
While  dark  dew  her  glcam-fcet  Inundcred; 
Paris  knew  nut  that  she  wandered, 
So  he  did  not  eare. 

Helen  was  the  dearest  lady, 

Woodbined  with  deep  tresses  shady, 
F-ycs  a-callinp,  arms  a-ready, 
Ever  stirred  men's  verse; 
Yet  the  highest  king  to-day 
Liefer  with  my  hands  would  play 
And  his  mouth  to  nine  would  lay 
Liefer  than  to  hers. 


THE  WEAKEST  SPOT  AND  SOME  RECENT 

NOVELS* 

BY  FREDERIC  TAliER  COOPER 


With  apologies  to  the  genial  Autocrat, 

it  may  be  said  that  in  the  building  of 
novels,  as  wrll  as  of  chaises,  there  is  al- 
ways sonicwherc  a  weakest  spot,  and  tliat 
if  authors  could  only  emulate  the  clever- 
ness of  the  immortal  Deacon,  the  simple 
remedy  would  be  to  make  the  weakest 
spot  as  strong  as  the  rest.  No  one  will 
dispute  that  the  ideally  perfect  construc- 
tion is  where  all  the  elements  arc  nicely 
balanced,  where  plot,  characters  and  en- 
vironment have  Aeir  relative  proportion 
of  attention,  where  the  human  interest 
is  not  outweighed  by  the  moral  or  ethical 
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central  idea,  nor  dialogue  neglected  for 

the  benefit  of  description.  In  Theory  this 
nicety  of  adjustment  sounds  very  pretty 
and  plausible  and  rather  easy,  like  mak- 
ing cake:  so  much  flour,  so  much  sugar, 
so  many  eggs.  etc..  mix  and  bake.  l?ut 
in  practice  the  author  :ilinost  never  gets 
his  quantities  quite  right,  some  ingre- 
dient or  other  is  sure  to  be  measured  out 
with  too  lavish  a  hand,  and  sonic  other 
ingredient  equally  sure  to  run  short,  per- 
haps be  wanting  altogether, — as,  for  in* 
stance,  the  occasional  highly  important 
leaven  of  a  sense  of  humour. 

The  difiiculty,  of  course,  is  that  this 
question  of  relative  proportions  of  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  fiction  h 
not  one  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  for- 
mula, like  a  chemical  compound ;  so 
many  molecules  of  plot,  so  many  of  char-* 

arfrr,  so  many  of  environment ;  you  can- 
not even  say  that  a  certain  fixed  propor- 
tion goes  to  make  the  religious  or  politi- 
cal or  historic  novel,  and  a  certain  other 
proportioji,  the  dctcrtivc  story  and  novel 
of  adventure.  It  all  depends  tipon  the 
individual  story,  it  is  a  matter  of  instinct, 
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something;  inborn  and  next  of  kin  to  gen* 

ins,  to  feci  the  mnni!  of  the  story  so 
keenly  and  surely  as  not  to  have  a  single 
paragraph  out  of  key.  In  some  stones 
the  importance  of  the  plot  predominates, 
in  others  the  fnipnrtance  of  certain  char- 
acters, while  occasionally  we  lind  a  story 
in  which  the  emphasis  seems  to  be  laid, 
and  rightly  so,  on  env  ironinent,  tlie  effect 
of  climate  ami  atmoNplicre  and  propin- 
quity upon  one  or  more  individual  human 
lives.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  imagine  two 
closely  parallel  -torie^,  in  each  of  which 
the  plot  is  the  main  question  of  interest, 
while  the  environment  must  be  treated 
altogether  (h'fferently  in  the  two  cases. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  cliaracters 
are  all  New  Yorkers,  working  out  their 
personal  problems  in  the  familiar  setting 
of  their  city  life;  they  do  not  waste  their 
time  starim;  upward  at  the  Metropolitan 
Tower  or  the  Flat-iron  Building,  they 
do  not  marvel  at  the  din  and  turmoil  of 
crowded  thoro  iL'lifare  .  —  and  conse- 
c"]i!ently  an  ahmuiancc  of  description,  no 
matter  how  well  done,  is  likely  to  be  an 
intrusion  on  the  author's  part,  for  it  is 
out  of  tunc  \\  Ith  the  lives  aiul  thoughts 
of  his  characters.  But  suppo-e  that  this 
self-same  group  of  people  were  taking  a 
winter  trip  up  the  Nile,  although  their 
personal  prnSIcms  still  remain  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  complications;  in  this 
second  ca?c  a  far  larger  element  of  scenic 
description  w  onid  be  not  only  permissible 
hut  e^'^rnrial,  because  the  stran:!cness  of 
it  wouUl  be  constantly  present  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  characters  themselve?!, 
breaking  in  upon  their  int'niate  hopes 
and  fears  and  in  a  measure  colouring  all 
their-  words  and  actions. 

And  similarly,  there  can  be  no  work- 
ing rule  laid  down  as  to  the  number  of 
lines  and  pajes  of  convervation  that  the 
reader  has  a  right  to  expect  in  a  volume 
of  specified  length.  Aside  from  the  au- 
thor's preropative  of  dccidini^  for  him- 
self how  much  of  his  story  he  chooses  to 
quote  directly  from  his  characters'  lips 
and  how  much  he  prefers  to  cive  in 
oblique  oration,  the  question  of  relativity 
a'jain  comes  in:  just  how  talkative  arc  a 
given  set  of  characters,  and  is  it  normal 


for  them  to  be  pouring  out  their  inmost 
interests  in  an  unstcmmed  flood  ?  Now, 
it  they  belong  to  the  higher  social  strata 
that  have  made  conversation  a  line  art, 

the  type  of  im  n  and  women  whom  It  IS 
Mr.  Henry  James's  peculiar  province  to 
portray,  and  who  are  adepts  at  the  trick 
of  exchanging  ideas  by  what  they  avoid 
saying  rather  than  by  what  they  say,  the 
whole  problem  is  entirely  different  from 
that  oiicred  by  a  story  dealing  with  the 
peasantry,  men  slow  of  thought  and 
whose  few  words  are  an  effort. 

h  does  not  follow  that  a  novel  is 
iM\:!:;;ihle  if  it  lacks  that  nicety  of  adjust- 
ment of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
'ri\ere  has  been  many  a  serviceable  one- 
horse  shay  that  broke  down  before  the 
arrival  of  its  centenary.  Every  experi- 
enced re\  iiw  cr  remembers  scores  of  vol- 
umes,— and  has  forgotten  scores  of 
others, — in  regard  to  which  he  has  found 
himself  indulgently  writing  that  "al- 
tho  lI)  po>M  N>ing  little  or  no  plot,  it  was 
altogetiicr  so  charmlnfj  in  other  respects 
.  .  ,  ;"  or  that,  "although  deficient  in 
characterisation  and  atmosphere,  yet  the 
strength  of  its  unusual  plot  saves  it ;"  or 
niraln.  "here  is  a  book  that  sliould  not 
be  missed,  it  only  for  the  charm  of  its 
woodlands  and  its  sunsets."  Yet  all 
such  appreciations  are  really  in  the  na- 
ture of  veiled  criticisms.  The  Milo 
\'cnus,  mutilated  as  she  is,  is  worth  a 
thousand  ordinary  and  unblemished  stat- 
ues, yet  if  wc  are  honest  w  irh  ourselves 
wc  do  not  try  to  make  a  virtue  of  her 
defects. 

A(  lu^ly  it  is  well  to  keep  a  keen 
outlook  for  tlie  weakest  spot,  especially 
when  a  volume  appeals  to  us  to  a  more 
than  usual  extent.  The  weakness  may 
be  a  comparatively  small  one,  sometlu'ng 
tliat  wc  arc  quite  likely  to  overlook;  and 
yet  it  is  often  this  weakness  which  makes 
the  difference  between  the  fiction  that  is 
ephemeral  and  the  fiction  which  endures, 

"angel  island" 

It  is  only  natural  to  give  Angel  Is- 

Intul,  by  Inez  Hayncs  Gill  more,  the  ad- 
vantage of  position  in  tlie  current  instal- 
ment of  books,  because  it  was  the  im- 
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pressi'on  left  after  reading  it  of  some  de- 
fect lurking  below  the  surface,  that  sug- 
gested the  foregoing  line  of  discussion. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Mrs.  Gill- 
morc's  new  volume  is  a  very  unusual 
experiment,  an  inipressive  and  rather 
daring  allegory,  yet  treated  in  a  vein  of 
such  poetic  iiiKifzery  and  shown  through 
such  a  rainbow  mist  of  shimmering 
light,  that  one  scarcely  realises  until 
sober  second  thought  that  it  says  things 
in  regard  to  feminism  w  hich  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  say  in  print  in  any  less  indirect 
way.  Briefly,  Angel  Island  is  a  story  of 
five  shipwrecked  sailors  thrown  on  a  re- 
mote island  in  mid-ocean,  an  island  in- 
habited by  women  of  a  superior  race, 
whose  feet  are  too  delicate  to  tread  the 
earth  and  who  glide  through  space,  borne 
aloft  on  wonderful,  iridescent  wings,  in- 
tertwining in  the  mazes  of  an  aerial 
dance  of  indescribable  beauty.  Told  at 
second  hand,  the  mere  epitome  of  this 
story  conveys  an  impression  nf  sheer  ab- 
surdity, cheap  and  tawdry.  But  the  cu- 
rious thing  is  that  Mrs.  Gillmore 
achieves  her  effect;  she  carries  conviction 
with  her,  she  hypnotises  us  into  believ- 
ing in  the  reality  of  these  super-women, 
h;ilt  binis  and  half  angels.  And  her 
initial  trick  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effective: 
the  shipwreck  has  been  a  peculiarly  ter- 
riUe  one,  and  she  spares  us  not  one  detail 
of  its  ghastly  horrors,  nor  i»f  rlic  da^.ed, 
stupid,  half  insane  maundcrings  of  the 
five  survivors  as  they  slowly  struggle 
back  to  consciousness.  Then,  little  by 
little,  through  the  eyes  of  ^ese  men,  not 
yet  sure  whether  the>'  are  alive  or  dream- 
ing, we  begin  to  catch  distant  glimpses 
of  strange,  flying  creatures,— and  before 
we  realise  it,  we  are  in  full  fairyland, 
believing  as  wc  have  not  believed  since 
our  early  days  of  Grimm  and  Hans 
Christian  Andersen.  Of  course,  Mrs. 
Gillmore's  allegory  is  fairly  obvious: 
woman  is^  but  little  lower  than  the  an- 
gels, with  a  winged  soul  that  raises  her 
to  a  height  unattainable  to  man ;  and  men 
are  all  alike,  in  spire  of  surface  differ- 
ences; there  is  the  primitive,  cave-man 
type,  that  believes  in  employing  cave- 
man methods,  wings  or  no  wings;  there 


is  the  m:m  \\\\\\  a  thin  veneer  of  chivalry, 
who  would  temporise;  and  there  is  the 
scholar  and  theorist,  who  will  admit  as 
an  abstract  proposition,  that  women 
should  have  their  rights, — but  one  and 
all,  when  it  comes  to  the  personal  ques- 
tion of  the  woman  they  happen  to  want, 
find  themselves  converted  to  cave-man 
methods.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  course 
followed  by  the  strange  drama  enacted 
on  Afigel  Island.  And  when  the  women 
have  been  captured  and  shorn  of  their 
bird-wings,  Mrs.  Gillmore's  allegorical 
comment  on  woman's  nature  is  that  they 
are  content;  they  miss  the  airy  freedom 
of  their  former  flights,  but  they  accept  the 
new  burdens  and  restraints,  and  their 
one  revolt  comes  later  when  the  fierce 
mother  instinct  is  aroused  in  defence  of 
their  children;  when,  as  the  author  sym- 
bolises the  idea,  the  fathers  wish  too  soon 
to  clip  the  wings  of  their  daughters. 
There  arc  many  other  ideas  and  argu- 
ments cleverly  Interwoven  into  the  tl^^ie 
of  this  fanciful  and  somewhat  uneven 
achievement, — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
symbolic  foreshadowing  of  the  triumph 
of  eugenics,  in  the  birth  of  a  son  superior 
to  his  father,  a  son  witli  wings.  And 
yet  some  instinct  tells  us  that,  with  all 
its  cleverness,  the  volume  has  its  weakest 
point.  And  that  point  would  seem  to  lie 
in  an  over-insistence  upon  concrete,  real- 
istic details.  One  may  accept  the  Imag- 
ery of  Cupid's  bow,  but  it  would  be 
spoiled  if  antiseptic  surgery  were  invoked 
to  remove  his  arrow  from  a  lady's  heart; 
and  so,  when  Mrs.  Gillmore  shows  us 
man  in  the  act  of  shearing  the  wings 
from  the  super-woman  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  pair  of  scissors,  and  incidentally 
wiping  the  drops  of  blood  from  his  hand, 
we  feel  that  she  is  suddenly  very  far  off 
the  key.  And  this  is  only  one  of  fifty 
little  touches, — and  bigger  touches  too, 
— that  are  sad  blemishes  on  what  came 
near  to  being  a  ratiier  fine  achievement. 
And  the  fault,  wc  suspect,  lies  in  a  de- 
ficient sense  of  humour. 

"the  chiliabn  of  the  sea** 

The  CkUdrtn  0/  the  Sea,  by  H.  de 
Vere  Stacpoole,  is  a  story  with  a  theme 
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so  grim  and  so  repellent  that  it  ou^ht  to 
haunt  the  memory  like  a  hideous  night- 
mare. The  discovery  that  it  fails  to  do 

anything  of  the  kind  is  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  its  weakest  spot,  wliat- 
ever  it  may  be,  is  a  rather  serious  one. 
And  this  conviction  is  enipha>i>ed  by  the 
fact  that  barely  a  year  ajio  another  novel 
published  in  England  and  entitled,  if 
memory  is  not  at  fault,  The  Passion 
flout  r,  handled  the  same  theme,  with 
the  single  ditTerencc  that  the  victim  was 
a  woman  instead  of  a  man, — and  han- 
dled with  such  unsparing  frankness,  such 
relenflr-^';  insistence  upon  its  pl\ysical  iiuli- 
ncss  that  it  haunted  the  reader's  waking 
and  sleeping  hours  alike.  The  present 
story  one  to  be  classed  as  immoral 

or  unclean  by  any  one  u  ith  a  broad  out- 
look upon  lite:  it  is  simply  the  story  of 
a  man  who  has  enjoyed  his  life  ruthlessly 
at  the  expense  of  many  women,  and  who 
in  the  end  pays  a  penalty  ?n  terrible  that 
it  might  well  serve  to  square  accounts, 
not  only  for  his  own  sins,  but  those  of 
many  another  man  besides.  This  is  not 
an  easy  book  to  epitomise,  chiefly  brcau<e 
it  is  loosely  constructed,  a  string  ot  epi- 
sodes held  together  like  beads  by  a  single 
slender  tliroml.  At  tlic  outlet  we  are  on 
board  a  vessel  in  Asiatic  waters.  It  is 
manned  by  a  very  special  crew  and  staff 
of  experts,  Scandina ,  ian  al:i  >  t  all  of 
them,  whoie  business  it  u>  Imate  and 
repair  breaks  in  submarine  cables.  In 
the  course  of  half  a  dozen  chapters  w*e 
imbibe  a  vast  amount  of  specialised  in- 
struction regarding  this  branch  of  elec- 
trical engineering, — only  to  discover  that 
it  has  no  structural  importance,  no  direct 
bearing  upon  the  specific  sfory  which  Mr. 
Stacpoole  has  to  tell.  Among  the  cable 
experts  is  one  giant,  Ericsson  by  name,  a 
man  notorious  for  his  almost  hypnotic 
influence  over  women,  and  for  the  multl- 
tu<!eof  his  conquests.  j\ow,  the  particu- 
lar Japanese  inland  near  which  the  latest 
break  of  submarine  cable  has  occurred,  is 
•nhabi'ed  by  a  srrnn<;c  race,  which  the 
Japanese  thenisehes  regard  as  aliens, 
perhaps  the  descendants  of  abori,iinal 
tribes.  At  all  events,  according  to  sailor 
gossip,  the  women  ol  this  tribe  are  ama> 


zons,  big,  finely  formed,  physically  per- 
fect women,  who  do  a  man's  work  in  the 

sea,  catching  fish  and  diving  for  pearls, 
— uhile  the  under-sized  little  husbatids 
remain  at  home,  doing  the  cooking  and 
family  wash.  Gossip  adds  that  the  hus- 
band who  shirks  his  duties  receives  a 
proper  spnnking  when  the  indignant  wife 
returns  home.  Ericsson,  hearing  this 
yarn,  is  amused  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  his  six  feet,  six  inr'ir<  of  bone 
and  muscle ;  and  he  promptly  makes  a 
bet  with  one  of  his  mates  that  if  an  op- 
portunity occurs  to  go  ashore,  he  will 
pick  out  the  strongest,  finest  young 
woman  of  the  tribe  and  publicly  spank 
her,  just  to  square  accounts  with  her  sex, 
and  teach  her  what  a  real  man  is.  This 
boastful  purpose  he  carries  out,  to  the 
vast  entertainment  of  his  shipmates  and 
little  group  of  Japanese  telegraphic  ex» 
perts  who  receive  them,  and  to  the  Cor- 
respoi;(iingly  2reat  humiliation  of  the  na- 
tive women.  Ericsson,  however,  relying 
on  his  past  experience  with  women,  aU 
over  the  world,  is  happy  in  the  convic- 
tion that  his  violent  wooing  must  have 
made  a  deep  impression ;  so  he  makes  an 
appointment  with  his  island  Amazon  to 
meet  her  that  evening  in  her  cottage. 
The  meeting  occurs  in  utter  darkness, 
and  it  is  nut  until  he  is  leaving  that  some 
instinct  of  danger  causes  E>ncsson  to 
<trike  a  match,  and  thus  discover  that 
the  woman  in  the  cottage  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  his  pursuit,  but  a  stranger  whose 
disfigured  face  tells  him  that  she  is  a 
leper.  From  this  point  forward,  it  is 
easy  to  build  up  in  advance  the  inevitable 
sequence:  Ericsson,  of  course,  after  hav- 
ing for  years  won  the  love  of  women, 
only  to  nine  It  carelessly  .aside,  is  fore- 
doomed at  last  to  fall  victim  in  his  turn, 
to  know  the  one  great,  imperishable  pas- 
sion of  his  life.  And  on  the  very-  eve  of 
the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  he  is  destined 
to  di.scover,  on  hand,  or  wrist,  or  arm, 
a  few  small,  tell-tale,  greyish  spots  that 
will  turn  him  numb  with  impotent  hor- 
ror, knowing  that  they  mean  a  condem- 
nation to  the  most  frightful  of  human 
deaths.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Stacpoole 
digresses  so  far  from  the  expected  path, 
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chats  along  sn  rnmfnrtaMy  about  Iiis 
hero's  abandonment  ot  the  sea  and  set- 
tling down  to  a  home  life  in  Iceland,  his 
establidiment  of  a  prosperous  fishery  and 
'a  payin«r  cannini:  factory,  that  we  prar- 
tically  forget  that  he  has  ever  been  in 
Japan  at  all.  And  so,  when  the  blow 
faUs,  we  look  upon  it,  not  as  a  deserved 
and  inevitable  nemesis,  but  as  a  sort  of 
impertinence  on  the  part  ot  destiny,  a 
breach  of  good  faith,  in  raking  up  what 
author  and  reader  have  tacitly  agreed  to 
regard  as  a  dead  issue.  The  weakest 
spot  in  Children  of  the  Sea  is  its  loose- 
ness of  construction,  its  failure  to  follow 
up  the  advantage  gained. 

"thb  witness  for  the  dbpsncb" 

The  U'ttneu  for  the  Defence,  by  A. 

F.  W .  MrKon,  offers  an  entirely  differ- 
ent problem  in  the  art  of  construction. 
Imagine  the  familiar,  so-called  triangle 
ntuation;  a  highly  successful  English  bar- 
rister siimmoned  professtonally  to  India, 
runs  across  the  love  of  his  youth,  whom 
in  those  old  days  he  was  too  poor  and 
too  selfish  to  marry.  She  is  now  the  wife 
of  a  middle-aged  and  somewhat  apoplec- 
tic official  in  the  civil  service,  a  secret 
drunkard  who  not  infrequently  beats  her 
in  a  jealous  rage.  The  English  barrister 
passes  one  evening  with  them,  at  the  tem- 
porary encampment  necessitated  by  the 
husband's  official  rounds.  The  wife, 
with  finger-mark  bruises  >\'.\\  liv'l  on 
her  throat,  is  distinctly  pathetic  in  the 
brief  moments  of  private  reminisacence 
with  her  former  lover.  The  husband, 
left  alone  with  his  guest  at  the  close  of 
dinner,  betrays  a  cowardly,  half  maudlin 
fear  of  the  natives,  who  happen  to  know 
that  he  li  K  <  \  idence  which  will  send  one 
of  their  leaders  to  jail.  A  hiLihly  dra- 
matic incident,  intensified  by  the  hus- 
band's alcoholism,  hastens  his  jest's  de- 
parture; but,  returning  for  h^  pipe,  pur 
posely  left  In-hlnd,  he  has  a  final  word 
with  the  woman,  whom  he  realises  that 
he  still  loves, — and  he  finds  her  cleaning 
and  loading  a  rook-rifle.  The  next  day, 
just  as  he  is  preparing  to  sail  for  Eng- 
land, the  newspapers  inform  him  that  his 
host  of  the  nigiht  before  is  dead,  shot  with 


a  bullet  which  happens  to  fit  the  rook- 
ritle.  The  wife  is  accused  of  the  murder. 
He  postpones  his  sailing,  and  it  is  his 
testimony  which  saves  her.  He  tells,  un- 
der oath,  of  tlic  fear  that  the  deceased 
man  had  of  the  natives,  due  to  his  pos- 
session of  dangerous  evidence  against  a 
certain  notorious  Hindoo  bandit,  in  the 
form  of  a  tell-tale  photoi,'raph  which  the 
witness  now  has  in  his  possession.  He 
further  describes  how,  during  that  even- 
ing his  host  had  suddenly  sprung  up  and 
violently  struck  with  a  whip  at  tlie  side 
hangings  of  the  tent,  because  a  long, 
brown  arm  and  hand  had  crept  in,  snake- 
like, rounrd  the  de<k  where  the  photo- 
graph lay.  Of  course,  the  w  idow  simply 
had  to  be  acquitted  on  this  evidence,  for 
it  furnished  a  motive;  while  the  prosecu- 
tion had  no  logical  motive  to  offer, — a 
woman  who  has  borne  unspeakable  indig- 
nities for  eieht  years  seldom  turns,  like 
the  proverbial  worm,  in  the  ninth.  At 
this  point  Mr.  Mason  is  guilty  of  tlie 
same  fault  that  we  have  just  charged 
against  Mr.  Stacpoole,  namely,  he  shifts 
the  scene  back  to  England,  introduces  us 
to  an  entirely  new  set  of  people  and,  after 
a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  shows  us  the 
widow,  ostracised  in  the  home  of  her 
childhood,  because  public  opinion  is  still 
sceptical  of  the  verdict  of  the  Indian 
court.  Being  still  young  and  attractive, 
she  quite  naturally  encounters  a  young 
man  who  correctly  estimates  her  value 
;k  a  woman  and  wi<;hes  to  marry  her. 
Hut  his  tainily,  of  the  typically  conserva- 
tive British  sort,  interested  first  and  fore- 
most ifi  pre-^er\  ing  their  social  standing, 
insist  upon  making  private  inquiries;  and 
while  the  manner  of  these  inquiries 
would  consume  too  much  Space  in  a  brief 
re\  iew,  the  resultant  facts  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows:  first,  the  lady  did 
shoot  her  husband,  not  by  accident,  but 
quite  deliberately,  because  she  W0 
crnaded  beyond  the  point  of  endurance; 
and  secondly,  the  barrister  perjured  him- 
self in  giving  his  evidence;  the  deceased, 
indeed,  had  spoken  of  a  brown  arm ;  but 
it  had  e\i<ted  only  as  a  fi'jment  of  his 
imagination,  born  of  a  whiskey-heated 
brain.  And  at  din  juncture,  in  the 
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family  council,  which  h:is  w.cr  to  (!(•<  'ilc 
whether  or  not  the  acquitti-d  uititiw  is 
fit  to  marry  the  son  and  heir,  it  turns 
ni:r  r'lat  the  family  council  has  had  its 
trouble  tor  nothing;  first,  because  the 
pair  are  secretly  married  already,  and 
secondly,  because  the  y()un{;  husband  has 
had  the  miraculous  shrewdno<^  rn  t:ur>«; 
the  truth,  although  the  wife  has  nut  mus- 
tered up  the  courage  to  confess.  Now, 
this  sort  of  story  is  ^ood  enough  sport 
where  the  cards,  so  to  speak,  arc  all  fairly 
dealt.  But  Mr.  Mason  is  in  the  position 
of  a  gambler  who  has  kept  most  of  the 
trump  carils  up  his  sleeve.  His  deline- 
ation of  character  has  hron  dclihrrntcly 
superficial;  he  has  introduced  us  quite 
casually,  and  without  a  hint  of  warning, 
to  a  heroine  who  turns  out  to  be  a  mur- 
deress; to  a  correct  and  amiable  jzentle- 
nian  who  is  suddenly  revealed  as  a  self- 
confessed  perjurer,  and  to  a  sadly  unin- 
tcre^tin;;  hero,  who  at  tlie  crucial  moment 
manifests  a  degree  of  insiglit  that  ought 
to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Omnis- 
cience. TliL-  Weakest  Spot  in  tills  vol- 
ume by  Mr.  Mason  is  unquestionably 
his  failure  to  make  us  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  personalities  of  his 
characters.  He  does  not  play  the  game 
fairly.  It  is  as  though  he  had  given 
certificates  of  character  to  a  choice  selec- 
tion from  the  Rogues'  Gallery.  And 
this  is  only  one  of  the  book's  weak  spots. 

"old  M0L£" 

Mr.  nillHTt  Cannan,  although  a  com- 
paratively new  author,  with  few  novels 
behind  him,  is  one  of  tliosc  enviable  au- 
thors who  are  not  handicapped  b\  any 
very  obvious  we:'.'-;  i  rnts.  His  books 
are,  all  of  them,  quite  frankly,  studies  of 
character,  in  each  case  the  character  of 
just  one  man.  In  his  new  volume  now 
before  us,  we  have  the  study  of  a  man 
with  latent  possibilities  for  realising  the 
joy  of  living,  who  nevertheless,  up  to  the 
thresliold  of  middle  age  has  been  side* 
tracked,  in  a  '^t'rniln'jly  hopeless  rut  ns  a 
teacher  in  an  English  preparatory  school 
for  boys.  And  then,  one  day,  the  liber- 
ating  miracle  occurs  in  the  form  of  ap- 


parent d'^L'taee.  In  an  Knelfsh  rallvvav 
coacii,  lleiiuH  Jocclyn  liecnham,  of  the 
I'hrigsby  Grammar  School,  familiarly 
known  as  "Old  Mole,"  cnrnunrers  a 
damsel  in  distress,  is  strangely  stirred  to 
pity  and  eagerly  comes  to  her  relief.  His 
intentions,  however,  are  misunderstood, 
ard  in  a  surprisingly  brief  interval  he 
finds  himself  in  jail,  charged  with  an  at- 
tempted assault.  The  subsequent  career 
of  Mr.  Beenham  is,  of  course,  excep- 
tional. There  arc  thousands  of  men,  atid 
even  this  is  an  understatement  of  the 
case,  who  are  more  or  less  hopelessly  in 
a  rut  and  who  stay  in  a  rut  to  the  end 
of  their  lives.  The  lucky  few  whom  fate, 
in  the  shape  of  an  earthquake,  or  a  brain 
storm,  or  even  an  ignominious  arrest,  as 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  IJeenham,  jostles  out 
of  their  rut,  are  too  exceptional  to  appeal 
to  the  large  majority  of  readers;  and 
consequently,  this  volume  by  Mr.  Can- 
nan  is  foredoomed  to  be  cav  iar  for  the 
general.  But  there  is  sure  to  be  a  cer- 
tain select  and  limited  audience  which 
will  extract  from  the  chronide  of  Mr. 

Heenham's  subsequent  career,  from  the 
explosion  born  of  his  unconscious  repres- 
sion, his  stagnation,  his  pent  up  energy, 
a  keen  and  exuberant  joy  diat  is  en- 
joyed very  seldom  in  the  course  of  a 
decade. 

"the  xtw  dawn" 

The  Xt  ii-  Doivn,  by  Agnes  C.  Laut, 
is  an  attempt,  often  made  before,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success,  to  bring  up 
for  judgitKut  the  dash  between  the  do- 
mestic and  business  interests  of  the 
American  financial  bandit.  It  traces  the 
career  of  an  American  boy  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  first  attracts  the  attention 
of  Ill's  employer,  the  head  of  a  gleantlc 
ship-building  corporation,  through  all  tlie 
ensuinfT  steps  of  his  career,  the  marriage 
with  his  employer's  da\ighter,  his  own 
rise  to  supreme  control,  his  mad  dream 
of  a  vast  consolidation,  international  and 
world-wide, — and  tlien  his  slow  enlight- 
enment, the  final  dawning  upon  him  that 
it  had  all  really  not  been  worth  while, 
that  he  had  missed  the  essentials  of  the 
joy  of  living  and  that,  with  fortune  and 
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wife,  both  deserting  him,  he  might  throw 
hU  life  aw  ;iy  jibt  as  well  ;i>  not,  to  save 
a  mere  errand  boy,  amid  the  excitement 
of  a  Strike,  a  riot,  and  a  huge  conBa^m- 
tion.  The  author  chooses,  as  her  oven 
private  touch  nf  irony,  to  save  the  life 
of  her  hero,  in  spite  of  a  twelve-story 
blaze,  only  to  let  him  die  of  heart  failure 
a  few  weeks  later,  with  his  truant  wife 
rncinc  homeward  on  a  belated  ocean 
greyhound.  All  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  the  weak  point  of  the  book  is  its 
divided  intercut.  The  author  started  to 
expound  broadly  the  problem  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  commerce,  and  iinancc; — 
and  she  ended  with  the  anti-dimax  of  an 
individual  destiny. 

"from  thb  anclb  of  seventeen" 

Mr.  Phillpotts  is,  among  contempo- 

rnrv  novelist';,  n  rnnspicuous  sinner  in  rc- 
pard  to  the  nicely  balanced  elements  of 
fiction.  In  fact,  he  largely  owes  his  repu- 
tation to  [lis  utterly  irrelevant  portrayal 
of  Devonshire  landscape,- — just  as  Mr. 
Willam  BLick  largely  owed  his  to  those 
inimitable  accounts  of  stiu;,',:!cs  to  the 
death  with  dour,  tenacious  salmori  in  the 
far  off  !(),  'i>  of  Scotland.  Tlimu^hout  a 
long  and  deservedly  successful  career  Mr. 
Phillpotts  has  for  the  most  part  adhered 
tenaciously  t<i  D  artmoor,  and  its  familiar 
types, — and  incidentally  has  rather  over- 
done the  local  stage-setting, — the  crags, 
the  gorse,  the  mist  and  Wanting  lane. 
But,  in  the  present  volume  Mr.  Phill- 
potts seems  to  have  reverted  to  the  days 
of  his  youth.  There  is  no  reason, — or 
rather  there  are  no  valid  grounds  for  as- 
suming that  the  diary  kept  by  his  hern, 
Corkcy, — a  lad  of  seventeen,  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  author's  own  life, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  this  entertain- 
ing and  informing:  nnrrative  of  the  daily 
drudgery  of  an  under-paid  clerk  in  a  big 
London  insurance  of?ice,  dates  back  to  the 
days  when  Mr.  Phillpotts  himself,  if  not 
arM  iIIv  in  the  office  of  his  story,  miL'ht 
well  have  been  some  one  of  his  hero's 


intimate  cronies.  The  whole  thing  is  ex- 
ceedin'^ly  well  done.  In  fact,  the  tech- 
nique of  it  is  rather  better  than  usual, 
for  Mr.  Phillpotts  is  quite  apt  to  take 
liberties  with  technique,  falling  back 
upon  the  admitted  license  of  the  success- 
ful writer.  At  all  events,  in  the  volume 
entitled  From  the  Angle  of  Seventeen 
he  has  done  an  admirable  piece  of  work. 
Regardless  of  its  supposed  date  and  stasje- 
sctting,  it  is  an  admirable  bit  of  psy- 
cholojzy,  depicting  quite  ruthlessly  the 
blunders,  the  dtsan>ointmcnts,  and  the 
absurdities  of  an  insignificant,  underpaid 
clerk  in  a  big  firm,  utterly  ignorant  of 
proportionate  values. 

"am,  mix  ari:  CiHosts" 

It  is  hard  to  decide  vvhctiier  this  new 
volume  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Jacks  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  fiction  or  not.  Strictly 
speakinu,  it  is  a  borderline  volume.  Con- 
sequently there  would  be  an  obvious  un- 
kindness  in  dwelling  upon  its  weakest 
spots.  Hut  its  strnn^Tcst  spot  is  imque^- 
tionably  its  delightful  imlulgencc  in  para- 
dox. Take,  for  example,  the  initial  epi- 
sode, out  of  this  collection  of  more  or 
less  independent  recitals,  —  for  w'ly 
should  a  reviewer  be  required  to  discuss 
more  than  the  title  stor}',  whether  he  has 
read  the  remainder  or  not?— we  are 
transported,  inch  by  inch,  across  that 
imaginary  boundary  which  divides  our 
prosaic  lives  from  the  spirit  world.  And 
forthwith  the  author  proceeds  to  spin  a 
most  (Ilvertin'j:  series  of  p;iradoxes,  all  of 
which  go  to  prove  tliat  the  traditional 
ghost  has  quite  as  much  right  as  we  to 
complain ;  and  that  lojically  he  has  as 
much  reason  to  doubt  our  existence,  to  he 
sceptical  of  our  achievements,  as  we  have 
to  question  his.  Under  the  guise  of  light 
raillery,  the  author  has  some  rather  seri- 
ous views  to  put  forth.  And  the  result 
is  a  volume  «o  full  of  whimsical  fancies, 
blended  with  wise  phi!f>sophy,  that  it 
will  hriiiLT  to  the  clinsen  few  a  brief  hour 
or  two  of  very  genuine  enjoyment. 
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Henry  Laboucuere* 

No  OXF,  perhaps,  not  even  himself, 
ever  quite  understood  Henry  Labou- 
chere.  This  biography  by  liis  nephew 
is  entertaining,  often  illuminating;  it 
touches  skilfully  upon  the  var'nu*:  ri'spects 
of  his  character  and  career;  but  it  Icav^ 
him  a  riddle.  He  was  honest  and  dis- 
interested; he  was  faithful  to  the  last 
to  the  Radical  priticiples  lie  adopted 
early  in  life.  Y'et  the  British  public 
never  took  hira  quite  seriously.  Humour 
of  the  subtler  kitid  is  not  appreciated  by 
the  middle  classes,  and  cynicism  is  to 
them  an  ei^ihth  deadly  sin.  it  may  be 
said,  of  course,  that  Palmerston  was 
popular.  Bur  lu-  had  the  gift  of  seem- 
ing to  be  in  earnest.  Labouchere  could 
better  be  compared  with  Melbourne. 
There  is  no  occasion,  however,  to  com- 
pare  him  with  any  one.  He  would  not 
have  been  a  phenomenon  in  French  poli- 
tics, but  he  was  in  KnL'lish.  He  was 
Frencli  by  birth,  and  Mr.  Thorold  says 
truly  that  he  remained  French  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  lie  was  intellectual, 
not  emotional ;  he  had  strong  convictions, 
but  he  held  them  without  enthusiasm. 
Furthermore,  he  was  not  a  party  man, 
and  he  constantly  said  and  did  things 
which  party  men  resented.  Nor  could 
they  comprehend  his  attitude  of  detach- 
ment. How  coidd  a  man  witliout  stronf» 
feelings,  a  mocker  of  clicrishcd  beliefs 
and  conventions,  be  sincere? 

Doubtless  Labouchere's  cynicism  was 
in  part  a  pose,  as  cynicism  usually  i>.  He 
was  capable  of  great  generosity;  he  often 
displajred  real  kindness  of  lieart;  and  he 
hnre  no  grudges.  When  he  attacked  a 
man,  in  the  House  or  in  the  pages  of 
Truth,  it  was  all  a  part  of  the  day's 
work — an  impersonal  duty  which  left  no 

•The  Life  of  Henry  Labourherc.  Bv  Algar 
Labouchere  Thorold.  New  York:  C  P.  Put- 
nam'* Sons. 


bitterness.  His  own  hatred  of  pretence 
made  the  pangs  of  wounded  vanity  ridic- 
ulous in  his  eyes,  though  these  may  out- 
last the  pangs  of  disprizcd  love.  Yet  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  with- 
out the  power  of  inspiring  aiSection  and 
confidence.  He  had  great  charm,  un- 
flagging good  spirits  and  sincere  loyalty 
to  a  friend  or  a  cause.  When  he  re- 
tired from  the  House  of  Commons  Iw 
had  become,  as  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
said,  an  almost  essential  part  of  it.  Those 
who  had  differed  with  him  most  strenu- 
ously felt  that  it  would  not  be  the  same 
place  u  ithout  him. 

Labouchere's  life  was  many-sided,  and 
this  is  not  the  place  to  view  it  as  a  whole. 
His  early  years  were  passed  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  a  part  of  the  time  at  W^ash- 
ington ;  he  always  expressed  the  greatest 
admiration  for  American  political  insti- 
tutions and  cited  them  as  examples  to 
Englishmen.  He  was  more  or  less  of  an 
elegant  trifler  in  those  days;  gambling 
was  about  his  only  passion.  L4iter  he 
took  an  interest  in  journalism  and  the 
stage.  But  as  member  for  Northampton 
he  iirst  revealed  his  capacity  as  a  born 
fighter.  His  connection  widt  Truth,  the 
weekly  journal  which  he  founded  and 
nominally  edited,  was  coincident  with 
his  parliamentary  labours.  Nevertheless, 
although  he  succeeded  in  impressing  his 
personality  upon  the  pages  of  Truth  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  and  made  it  a 
potent  instrument  iti  the  exposure  of 
humbug  and  rascality,  his  greatest  work 
w  as  done  in  tlic  House.  In  a  sense  he 
was  not  a  journalist.  He  had  scant  love 
of  work  or  regard  for  detail.  He  was 
a  good  reporter,  when  he  was  in  the 
mood.rw  liis  letters  from  Paris  during  the 
siege  showed;  and  he  could  write  a  sting- 
ing article  certain  to  penetrate  the  thick* 
est  armour.  But  it  is  difficult  tO  think 
of  him  in  the  daily  grind  of  journalism. 
Truth  has  wrought  much  good  by  its  ex- 
posure of  abuses,  and  it  was  this  possi- 
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bility  which  its  proprietor  valued  most. 
He  cared  nothing  for  the  money  it 
brought  him. 

His  interest  in  politics  was  quite  an- 
other matter.  In  the  House  his  cynical 
indifference  was  superficial;  he  was  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  Radical  cause. 
And  he  exercised  a  grrntpr  influence  be- 
hind the  scenes  than  the  public  realised 
at  the  time.  Indeed,  the  letters  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  these  pages,  written  at 
the  rime  when  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
bill  split  the  Liberal  party,  give  a  totally 
new  impression  of  the  extent  and  power 
of  his  influence.  He  had  never  really 
liked  Glatistone — though  it  was  he  who 
first  called  him  the  Grand  Old  Man — 
and  he  had  long  regarded  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain as  the  destined  leader  of  a  Libt-ral 
party  thoroughly  radicalised  and  the 
future  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
Now  Mr.  Cliamberlain  h:u\  been  a  con- 
stant friend  of  Ireland,  and  Labouchere 
could  not  believe  that  he  would  vote^ 
against  the  H«ne  Rule  bill.  These  let- 
ters show  how  fully  the  objections  to  the 
nicnsiiro  were  d!<;cuS5:ed  between  them, 
and  liow  earnestly  Labouchere  endeav- 
oured to  diange  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opin- 
ions. In  the  end  there  was  a  complete 
break  between  them,  and  Labouchere  bit- 
terly attacked  his  old-time  friend,  espe- 
cially at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War.  Yet 
Mr.  Chambrrlain's  pr^int  of  \  icw  was  ob- 
vious. He  w.is  an  inipcrialist  as  well  as 
a  friend  of  Ireland,  and  he  could  not 
support  any  scheme  which  conferred  self- 
government  on  Irishmen  at  the  cost  of 
imperial  unity.  If  any  man  could  have 
convinced  him  it  would  have  been  La- 
boudiere.  It  »  curious  to  note  in  this 
correspondence  how  generally  Parnell 
was  disliked,  even  by  his  own  followers. 
Labouchere  disliked  him  as  much  as  any 
one,  but  he  played  a  large  part  in  the 
exposure  of  the  Pigott  conspiracy. 

Labouchere's  Radicalism  was  consis- 
tent. He  opposed  Gladstone's  Egyptian 
polic>'  as  sharply  as  Mr.  Balfour's  co- 
ercion policy.  He  flouted  the  House  of 
Lords  and  professed  no  regard  for  the 
royal  family  as  such.  Perhaps  it  was 
inevitable  diat  he  should  have  been  ex- 


cluded from  the  Gladstone  Ministry  of 
1 892 ;  but  the  slight  was  deeply  felt,  de- 
spite his  professed  indifference.    In  this 

case,  as  in  many  others,  the  Grand  Old 
Man  did  not  play  fair.  In  the  end  La- 
bouchere lost  nothing  by  remaining  out- 
side  of  office;  his  temper  was  essentially 
critical,  and  as  a  critic  his  greatest  oppor- 
tunities came  to  him.  He  mellowed  a 
little,  no  doubt,  with  the  passi^  of  the 
years.  So  far  as  that  goes,  he  had  never 
borne  malice,  no  matter  how  hard  he 
might  hit.  The  impression  left  by  Mr, 
Thorold's  volume  is,  on  the  whole,  that 
of  a  man  naturally  kindly,  thoupli  impa- 
tient of  human  weakness  and  incapable 
of  profound  emotion.  At  all  events  he 
did  well  a  work  which  no  other  man 
was  precisely  fitted  to  do.  Is  not  this 
praise  enough? 

Edvmtd  Fuller. 

II 

John  Morley's  "On  Polittcs  and 
History"* 

Few  men  now  writing  can  speak  with 
such  authority  on  public  questions  as 
John  Morley.  His  background  of  per- 
sonal experience  as  an  executive  added 

to  his  ripe  scholarsJifp  makes  important 
any  utterance.  Gifted  also  vvitii  an  un- 
usual literary  style,  his  thought  gains  in 

co'.'ency  because  of  his  lucid  phrase. 
Readers  of  his  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and 
The  Encyclopirdists  will  not  easily  for- 
get the  calm  philosophic  spirit  with 
which  he  discussed  and  interpreted  these 
disputed  figures  in  history ;  especially, 
when  one  recalls  his  own  vigourous  opin- 
ions uttered  in  Compromise,  His  Burke 
and  CIndstnne  are.  of  course,  the  classic 
biographies  of  his  own  countrymen.  The 
long  list  of  critical  essays,  too,  upon  mis- 
cellaneous subject >  ini!icate  a  catholic 
reading  which  is  1 iinl  to  <jive  colour 
to  the  wide  themes  discussed  in  his  latest 
volume. 

Originally  delivered  at  the  l^niversity 

of  Manchester,  where  he  is  Chancellor, 
On  Politics  and  History  has  now,  two 

•On  Politicii  and  History.  By  John  Mor- 
ley. New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 
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years  later,  been  expanded  into  a  little 
volume,  which  reveals  once  more  the 

prasp  and  iiisi^^ht  of  a  masterful  mind. 
It  is  nut  so  closely  knit  a  volume  as  one 
has  come  to  cxiKct  from  his  pen,  but  he 
himself  frankly  admits  that  it  does  not 
aim  at  a  ri^'id  tlir-:^  on  a  single  tlienie. 
Rather  has  he  preferred  tu  use  this 
method  to  indulij;e  in  some  comments 
more  or  lis>  germane  to  politic^  in  rela- 
tion to  history.  Summary  i>  therefore 
dithcult,  since  the  book  itself  is  so  finely 
pared  and  phrased. 

He  pleads  throughout  lor  an  open 
mind  and  argues  tliat  to  un(ler>t;ini! 
human  feeling  one  must  look  at  its  vary- 
ing motives  not  as  vices  but  as  proper- 
ties of  human  nature,  like  heat  and  cold 
bclons;  to  t!ic  a:r.  Politics  is,  of  course, 
this  leeim^  in  acuon  as  regards  govern- 
ment. We  are  to-day  in  process  of 
chan;ze,  but  we  nr,i-*  keep  "a  cautions 
sense  ot  proportion."  The  old  icli-:i>  aiui 
words  arc  haviuLi  new  mcanin^N  since  na- 
tional itira]-.  a]  c  iu  \  er  the  same.  We  must 
constant!)'  bc.ir  in  mintl  that  ''liccpcr  than 
mere  opinions  are  the  sentiments  and 
circumstances  by  which  opinion  is  prede- 
termined." It  is  the  timeliness  of  a  po- 
litical book,  for  example,  which  fnakrs 
it  important;  and  so  with  many  of  the 
accidents  which  Morlcy  calls  "the  for- 
tuitous variations  of  history.'*  This  leads 
him  to  a  comment  on  the  "historical 
method"  which  Is  one  nf  tlir  most  ii- 
luminatin}^'  we  have  conu-  ai miss: 

Its  sway  is  now  universal  in  the  field  of 
social  judgment  and  investigation.  It  warns 
us  that  we  cannot  explain  or  understand, 
withntif  allnwinfi  for  origins  ant!  ilie  Rcneti- 
cal  side  of  the  agents  and  conditions  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  It  substitutes  for 
dogmas  deduced  from  ahsirart  regions, 
search  for  two  lliiti;^'-,  Tlic  fir>t,  the  corre- 
lation of  leading  facti>  and  social  ideas  with 
one  another  in  a  given  community  at  a  given 
time.  The  second,  the  evoludon  of  order 
succccdinR  to  order  in  common  beliefs,  tnsfps, 
customs,  diSu!>ion  of  wealth,  laws,  and  all 
die  arts  of  life.  Stripped  of  formality,  this 
only  expands  the  familiar  truth  that  laws 
and  institutions  are  not  made,  but  grow,  and 


what  is  true  of  them  is  true  of  ideas,  lan- 
guage, manners,  which  are  in  effect  ihdr 

source  and  touchstone. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  ascendancy  of  the 
historic  method  has  its  drawbacks.  Study  of 
all  the  successive  stages  in  beliefs,  institv- 
liouN,  laws,  forms  of  art,  only  too  soon  f^rows 
into  a  substitute  for  direct  criticism  of  all 
these  things  upon  their  merits  and  in  them- 
selves. In'juiry  what  the  event  actually  was» 
vital  and  iiidi«pi-ii«al)Ie  n--  that  of  course 
must  be,  and  what  its  signilicance  and  inter- 
pretatitm,  becomes  secondary  to  inquiry  how 
it  eanM  about.  Too  exclusive  attention  to 
(iMianiic  aspects  weakens  the  energetic  du- 
ties of  the  static.  ...  It  means,  veto  of  the 
absolute,  persistent  substitutioii  of  the  rela- 
tive. .  .  .  Even  figures  of  high  mark  tsm 
f>tit  political  somnambulists. 

A  (lucsfion  which  comes  to  all  stu- 
ilents  of  iiistory  is  whether  history  has 
shown  that  progress  is  upward  or 
w  hcthcr  there  has  been  progress  at  all. 
An  Mill  h.as  pointed  out,  progress  may 
nx'an  many  things:  certain  it  is  that  tal- 
ent and  strength  of  mind  are  equally  to 
he  found  in  an  ignorant  age  as  in  a  cul- 
tivated a^re,  but  that  protiress  has  been 
e\  itlent  in  feelings  and  opinions.  Mor- 
ley  is  inclined  to  disagree  with  this  broad 
st.CctTient.  He  i>  struck  with  the  decline 
of  the  L.'itin  races  in  South  America, 
along  with  the  sustained  vigour  of  the 
l'n:-lis!i.  Scotch  and  Irish  stocks.  He 
tliiis  thinks  decay  and  pr();:rcss  arc  the 
hand-maidens  of  history.  The  thought 
of  progress,  too,  has  not  permeated  all 
literatures:  the  thought  of  retrogression 
is  ever  present.  But  "pngles  and  dis- 
tances make  all  the  difference  to  the 
eagles  and  falcons  who  survey  history." 
The  great  curse  of  the  present  is  the  in- 
security of  industrial  life,  though  the 
tragedy  of  toil  is  lessened  by  the  heroic 
efforts  made  to  soften  the  hardships  of 
mechanical  invention.  Morley*$  view  of 
r!iis  broad  (jiie^t'on  of  projjress  is  some- 
w  hat  dctaclied  and  suggestive,  a  balanc- 
ing of  the  pros  and  cons,  as  to  whether 
"the  light  bums  ever  upward."  He  calls 
Monunscn,  Gibbon,  Talne  and  Hatch  to 
speak  fur  the  darker  side.    He  is  con- 
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vinced,  however,  in  picturing:  the  Mo- 
hammcdnn  conquests  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  it  was  an  "awk- 
ward reproof  that  civilised  communities 
are  necessarily  bound  somehow  or  an- 
other to  be  progressive."  He  questio^•^ 
very  seriously  in  this  connection,  whether 
to-day  the  contact  of  Western  races  on 
those  of  the  East  will  increase  the  sum 
of  happiness.  For,  just  as  Christianity 
went  diiou^  slavery,  intolerance  and 
"the  degrading  incidents  connected  with 
the  seclusion  of  women,"  so  the  religion 
of  Mahomet  may  work  its  way  into  the 
higher  and  purer  light. 

On  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  optimist  and 
pcMumit  agree,  that  progreit  is  no  autioiii> 

aton,  spontaneous  and  self-propelling.  It 
depends  on  the  play  of  forces  within  the 
community  and  external  to  it,  It  depends 
on  the  room  left  bj  the  State  for  the  ntcr- 
prise,  energy,  and  initiative  of  the  individ- 
ual. It  depends  on  the  absence  from  the 
general  mind  at  a  given  time,  of  the  sombre 
feeling,  how  small  a  fraction  is  a  roan's 
share  in  the  hupe  universe  of  unfathomable 
things.  It  depends  on  do  single  element  lo 
social  being,  but  on  the  confluence  of  many 
tributaries  in  a  great  tidal  itream  of  history; 
and  those  tides,  like  the  ocean  it:$elf,  ebbing 

and  flowing  in  obedience  to  the  motions  of 
an  incoostaAt  iihmwl 

To  keep  a  constant  open-mindedncss, 
then,  seems  to  be  the  real  message  of  this 
hook ;  possibly  even  a  gentle  scepticism 
toward  all  the  posturers  and  pretensions 
of  schools  and  doctrines.  Basically  it  is 
hopeful,  since  Morley  believes  that  while 
men  have  been  conscious  of  the  Ironies  of 
histor}',  the  underlylnrr  motive  of  all  law 
givers  has  approximated  some  belief  in 
mankind.  At  least  he  should  love  and 
respect  mankind.  We  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  believing  that  factions  are 
necessarily  petty;  for  the  jargon  of  politi- 
cal divisions  frequently,  beneath  die  sur- 
face,  "mark  broad  eternal  elements  in 
human  nature;  sides  taken  in  the  stnnd- 
ing  quarrels  of  the  world ;  persistent 
types  of  sympathy,  passion,  faith  and 
pruidple,       constitttte  the  teinationp 


instruction,  and  power  of  command  in 
history."  Gorge  Middleton, 

III 

Clayton   Hamilton's  "Studibs  IK 
Stagecraft"* 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  readers 
of  The  Bookman  to  see  in  consecutive 
form  the  valuable  papers  of  Mr  Hamil- 
ton which  they  have  read  from  month  to 
month.  In  putting  them  together,  the 
author  has  wisely  discarded  the  recapitu- 
lation of  individual  plays  which  in  a 
monthly  review  has  pertinence;  though 
at  the  same  time  their  absence  reveals 
that  his  prefatory  theme  was  occasion- 
ally not  of  such  importance  or  truth  in 
itself  as  that  it  afforded  a  convenient 
blanket  for  the  strange  bedfellows  it 
was  desli^ned  to  cover.  It  is  inevitable, 
of  course,  that  papers  so  prepared  should 
contain  much  repetition  and  some  incon- 
sistencies nor  smoothed  out.  But  far 
from  quarrellin;^  with  paste  pot  and 
shears,  one  wishes  there  had  been  more 
of  both;  and  that  there  had  been  dis- 
played in  the  making  of  the  book  the 
seriousness  of  purpose  manifested  chap- 
ter by  chapter.  To  articulate  the  scat- 
tered bones  of  the  body  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's doctrine  of  the  contemporary  play 
is  somewhnt  Hifllcult;  and  it  Is  a  job  no 
one  can  do  as  well  as  he  himself  could 
have  done  for  us. 

The  technique  of  the  drama,  Mr, 
Hamilton  fell-;  us,  has  changed  before 
our  very  eyes  and  we  are  confronted  with 
an  entirely  new  art  of  makint:  pl^. 
Every  \('nr  nr  so  the  open-minded  com- 
mentator is  forced  by  some  new  play- 
wright to  alter  his  definition  of  the 
Drama;  and  every  attempt  to  limit  the 

content  of  the  term  "dramatic"  has  been 
rebutted  by  experiment — an  evidence 
that  we  are  living  in  a  very  vigorous 
period  of  dramatic  art.  The  purpose  of 
most  of  the  experimenters  has  been  to 
carry  the  drama  more  nearly  into  accord 
with  actuality,  by  ignoring  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  "well-made"  play. 

The  chief  reason  why  it  is  impossible 

'Studies  in  Stagecraft  By  Clayton  Ham- 
ilton. New  York:  Heniy  Holt  and  Company. 
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to  measure  the  contemporary  play  by  the 
critical  standards  of  other  ages,  is  that 
it  possesses  an  clement  utterly  new.  This 
k  scttiiifr.  Wc  dcri\c  from  (ireek  and 
Elizabethan  and  classic  French  play  no 
more  definite  sense  of  time  and  place 
than  from  the  Fenus  de  Melos.  Now 
when  an  actor  leaver  the  stac^c  he  pocs 
somewhere  and  wc  know  exactly  where 
he  is  goinfr,  and  when  he  comes  back  he 
must  acroiint  for  the  time  he  has  been 
away,  i  he  portion  of  the  stauc  which 
wc  see  occupies  an  exact  locality  in 
space.  Thus,  the  modem  theatre  makes 
tlic  setting  tell  as  much  of  the  story  as  it 
can  be  made  tn  tell.  Not  only  for  this 
reason  has  tlie  stage-director  bccume  of 
late  so  important,  but  also  because  there 
must  be  some  one  to  harmnnisr  the  va- 
rious arts  which  are  assembled  in  the 
modern  play.  The  arts  of  writine,  act- 
ing, dancing,  painting,  sculpture,  decora- 
tion, musir.  and  illu-rratnc  illumination 
must  all  be  coordinated  by  a  dominant 
and  central  mtelligence.  The  most  ob- 
vious errors  of  this  new  business  of  stage- 
direction  arise  from  the  prodigality  of 
the  material  at  its  disposal — the  unneces- 
sary cost  whidi  it  imposes  on  the  man- 
agement, the  dispersion  of  the  attention 
of  the  audience,  and  its  ovcr-concrete- 
ness  which  limits  tlieir  imagination. 

This  over-concrcteness,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  has  indeed  limited  the  imagination 
of  all  concernnl.  As  the  <!rama  became 
less  literary  it  became  more  pictorial. 
But  its  ambition  has  overleaped  itself, 
and  in  giving  up  literary  cffert^  it  has 
relinquished  romance  and  poetry  .'^l-'. 
To  bring  them  Ivick  again  will  require 
a  freer  handling  of  the  categories  of 
time  and  place,  and  le>^  rrlinnre  i-pon 
tlic  visual.  \'ct  Mr.  Hamilton  appears 
to  say  at  the  same  time  that  the  very 
cnncreteness  of  the  drama  which  ituciids 
illusion  i>  ncttrr  endowed  than  tlic  drama 
of  atiy  other  age  to  symbolise  ideas  es- 
sentially abstract — and  if  this  is  not  the 
liveliest  of  stimuli  to  the  imagination  of 
the  audicnre,  one  wonders  \\  hat  i<.  "Ten 
years  ago  our  playwrights  strove  only  to 
make  their  spectators  believe  what  they 
saw,  now  they  strive  by  visual  sugges- 


tion to  make  them  imagine  much  more 
than  they  see."  This  seems  to  be  what 
the  Elizabethans  tried  to  do  by  aural 
suggestion;  atid  as  Shakespeare  must 
constantly  have  failed  to  make  most  of 
his  hearers  understand  by  words  the  ab- 
stract ideas  which  now  in  our  theatres 
none  of  the  spectators  can  fail  to  sec,  it 
is  difficult  to  be  convinced  by  Mr. 
Hamilton's  ailment  that  our  medium 
of  expression  deadens  the  imagination  of 
the  aiuh'encc.  Indeed,  one  may  fear, 
lather,  that  the  newest  playwrights  in 
returning  to  literature  and  placing  less 
reliance  upon  visualisation  in  order  to 
express  psychology  will  return  again  to 
the  cxplicitncss  of  the  novel,  which 
leaves  nothing  whatever  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader  except  the  childish 
exercise  of  granting  the  antecedent  con- 
ditions he  is  asked  to  grant  in  order  that 
the  story  may  be  told — an  exercise 
which,  though  daily  exhibited  In  every 
kindergarten,  we  are  to  believe  made 
demi-gods  of  the  Elizabethan  audience. 

fiazlng  upon  the  flux  of  things,  Mr. 
Hamilton  realises  it  is  unsafe  to  dogma- 
tise. Yet  he  cannot  resist  laying  down 
the  law  even  when  he  is  laying  down  the 
law  that  there  is  no  law .  No  one  ever 
mixed  up  moods  and  styles  more  than 
Shakespeare,  for  instance,  and  yet  no 
playw  right  has  ever  more  secured  a  to- 
tality of  artistic  effect — thus  to  demand 
that  a  modern  playwright  keep  emotion 
out  of  farce  or  farce  out  of  tragedy  or 
high  comedy  out  of  melodrama  is  to  be 
quite  hopelessly  academic,  though  at  the 
same  time  reckless  of  the  models  which 
iiavc  furnished  tiic  theories.  He  ex- 
hibits a  similar  recklessness  when  he  an- 
nnt:nrrs  that  no  piny  can  he  rnn -irh-red 
an  important  contribution  to  dramatic 
literature  unless  it  proves  itself  to  have 
been  conceived  and  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  admitted  laws  of  life. 
What  play  of  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare 
or  Racine  or  Sheridan  has  by  a  strict 
analysis  done  this;  and,  with  a  similar 
looseness  of  interpretation,  what  poorest 
of  contemporary  plays  has  not?  Vet 
these  playw  riglits,  Mr.  Hamilton  says, 
stimulated  in  their  audiences  a  keoier 
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sense  of  truth  than  our  own  minute  and 

timnrnus  imitation  of  the  actual.  Since 
custom  had  as  prcat  an  influence  then  as 
now,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
grounds  upon  w  hich  so  large  an  assump- 
tion can  he  based.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
few  people  in  the  audience  ask  of  a  popu- 
lar play,  "Is  it  plausible?"  and  no  critic 
asks  of  a  classic  "Is  it  true?"  Many 
plays  have  deservedly  sur\  i\  i*d  as  clas- 
sics which  are  not  in  the  least  plausible 
or  true.  The  old  plays  have  survived 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  new  ones 
are  popular — because  they  arc  intorpvtin'^ 
and  actable.  Mr.  Haiuihon  has  much 
to  say  of  truth,  and  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  every  artistic  endeavour  to  tell  it.  If 
so,  artists  have  been  willing  from  time 
inunemorial  to  admit  much  for  the  sake 
of  interest  that  is  destructive  of  their 
purpose.  People  went  to  the  theatre  in 
Shakespeare's  day  no  less  than  in  Mr. 
William  Winter's  youth  to  be  told  lies 
about  life — it  merely  happens  that  die 
liars  of  Mr.  Winter's  youth  are  no 
longer  interesting.  Shakespeare's  plays, 
no  less  than  Lester  Wallack's,  teach  us 
that  women  are  lovable  in  proportion  to 
their  i^jnorance  and  their  capacity  to  for- 
give and  forget,  that  every  heroine  or 
even  marriageable  woman  is  beautiful, 
that  villainy  always  overleaps  itself,  and 
"other  innumerable  doctrines  devastat- 
ing to  the  mind."  If  any  one  has  over- 
looked this  in  Shakespeare,  it  is  because 
Shakespeare  made  him  more  interested  in 
otlier  things;  granting  similar  compensa- 
tions, it  would  be  the  same  with  any 
modem  playwright. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  at  his  best  when  he 
stops  trying  to  meastire  the  present  by 
the  past  (the  thing  which  he  says  is  the 
purpose  of  this  volume  not  to  do)  or  by 
the  future;  and  when  he  brings  his  stimu- 
lating mind  down  from  its  lofty  Pro- 
crustean labours  of  fitting  artistic  his- 
tory snugly  into  a  moral  generalisation, 
to  the  task  (only  apparently  humbler)  of 
beholding  old  things  at  new  angles.  His 
plea  for  melodrama,  a  brilliant  and  sug;- 
gestive  essay,  is  a  case  in  point.  "Since 
most  of  our  life  is  casual  rather  than 
causal,  the  theatres  must  rely  on  farce 


and  mdodrama  to  complete  its  comment 

on  humanity."  He  might  even  have  gone 
further  (did  it  not  cndnnLrcr  moral  gen- 
eralisations!) and  auniit  that  this  being 
the  case,  it  is  even  more  truthful  to  pre- 
sent the  Innuence  of  act'on  nn  character 
than  the  influence  of  character  on  action. 
Tragic  characters  are  too  clearly  drawn 
to  admit  our  putting  ourselves  in  their 
place,  and  hence  we  lose  in  seeing  a 
tragedy  one  of  the  great  sources  of  in- 
terest. Furthermore,  since  we  know 
that  things  will  turn  out  well  in  the 
lucky  \\  <  irM  of  melodrama,  we  permit 
ourselves  to  take  the  hero's  place  with- 
out reservation.         Graham  Berry, 

IV 

G.  K.  Chesterton's  "Thb  Flying 
Inn"* 

The  Flying  Inn  may  be  briefly  char- 
acterised as  a  narrative  comic  opera.  It 
follows  U)e  Gilbertian  formula  of  satiris- 
ing actual  anomalies  by  carrying  them 
out  quite  logically  to  burlesque  extremes; 
and  the  resemblance  is  heightened  by  the 
serio-comic  songs  ^'>th  which  the  charac- 
ters regale  one  another  throughout  the 
story.  Mr.  Chesterton  takes  Prohibi- 
tion for  his  point  of  attack,  as  it  might 
have  been  Chancery  or  i^Utheticism  or 
the  Adtiiiraltv;  and  his  fantasy  develops 
out  of  the  ridiculous  facts  with  the  same 
methodical  madness,  the  same  wild  pre- 
cision of  loi2;ic,  which  make  Patience 
and  hilciithc  and  Pinafore  a  dithering 
deligiit.  The  aristocrat  ot  the  hour,  be- 
coming fanatical  upon  the  subject  of  the 
IliLrher  Orientalism,  enacts  that  no  alco- 
hol shall  be  sold  except  under  the  sign 
of  a  licensed  inn:  which  license  is,  of 
course,  refused  excq>t  to  a  few  highly 
expensive  establishments.  Rut,  just  as 
the  last  inn  of  old  England  is  about  to 
be  torn  doven,  along  comes  a  wild  Irish 
captain  who  is  a  friend  of  the  innkeeper; 
plucks  up  the  sign,  and  away  they  go, 
taking  w  ith  them  a  cheese  and  a  keg  of 
rum  and  a  delectable  bull-pup  who  re* 
jouxs  in  the  name  of  Quoodle.  They 
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fCtmr  the  country,  planting  the  sign  mo- 

mcntnrily  in  varjon*;  pm!inrrr.>^-:ntr  placc>; 
and  where  the  sign  is,  there  shall  the 
drinks  be  also.  At  last,  after  most  con- 
temporary fads  from  Ciihism  to  the  Sim- 
ple Life-  lin\T  come  in  for  their  share  of 
satire,  a  democratic  revolution  restores 
the  balance  of  things. 

Now,  the  point  of  the  whole  carica- 
ture lies  in  its  precise  fidelity  to  the  facts. 
Not  one  of  them  but  is  exaggerated  in 
degree;  not  one  but  in  qudity  and  in 
essence  is  reproduced  with  literal  accu- 
racy'. Prohihition  is,  in  fact,  a  Moham- 
medan and  not  a  Christian  doctrine ;  our 
actual  religion  is  taking  an  increasingly 
Oriental  cast ;  the  British  Government  is 
practically  a  family  oligarchy,  just  as  our 
own  is  practically  an  oligarchy  of  busi- 
ness: the  left-handed  legislation  which 
decrees  not  the  effect  actually  desired, 
but  some  incidental  detail  intended  to 
result  in  that  effect,  and  which,  there- 
fore, lends  itself  grotesquely  to  evasion, 
is  perfectly  characteristic  of  both  na- 
tions. As  in  the  case  of  Gilbert,  the 
fun  depends  upon  the  wild  sanity  of  the 
satirist ;  his  vision  has  the  grotesque  ac- 
tuality f)f  an  Instantanentis  photograph. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Chesterton 
is  continually  uneven  in  die  scale  and 
tone  of  his  extravagance.  Lord  Ivy  wood 
is  a  serious  caricature,  Captain  Dalroy 
a  huge  burlesque;  and  Lady  Joan  a 
wholly  sober  and  realistic  figure.  And, 
as  with  the  characters,  so  even  more  with 
the  incidents,  and  with  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  writing.  You  may  turn 
a  page  from  capering  extravaganza  to 
profound  and  even  passionarr  rcali<ni, 
from  low  comedy  tn  high  tragedy.  And, 
however  excellent  either  one  may  he,  we 
do  not  take  our  oysters  and  ice-cream 
together,  nor  ni'v  nnr  Worcestershire 
and  wine.  Mr.  Che>terton  himself 
points  out  that  no  man  is  artistically 
justified  in  writing  a  talc  which  begins 
in  the  style  nf  The  Rivals  and  ends  in 
the  style  of  the  Iliad.  But  he  himself 
has  done  worse:  he  has  written  a  tale 
wherein  style,  episode,  and  character 
fluctuate  between  these  extremes  contin- 
ually and  at  will.   Gilbert  never  makes 


that  mistake.  His  every  work  is  con- 
ceived upon  an  even  plane  of  extrava- 
gance, written  in  one  consistent  key  of 
absurdity:  he  changes  all  the  signs  of  his 
equation,  raises  both  terms  to  the  same 
humournu';  power,  so  that  its  original 
value  remains.  Bunthorne  and  Patience 
are  a  proper  pair,  and  the  envy  of  Dick 
Deadc\  e  is  of  a  piece  with  Ralph  Rack- 
straw's  ambition.  But  The  Flying  Inn 
is  as  if  Patience  were  constantly  chang- 
ing into  Miranda  and  Rackstraw  into 
Romeo,  l  i  t  same  fault  has  appeared 
before  in  .Mr.  Chesterton's  hyperbolic 
fiction :  Manalive  and  The  Ball  and  the 
Cross  are  both  marred  by  it;  but  never 
to  such  an  extent  as  here,  where  it  al- 
most spoils  a  better  book  than  either. 
For  the  burlesque  makes  the  romance 
sound  merely  sentimental,  and  die  ro- 
mance makes  the  burlesque  appear  merely 

untrue. 

It  is  indeed  worth  questioning 
whether  Mr.  Chesterton's  vein  of  philo- 
sophic comedy  is  not,  for  the  pre>rnt  at 
least,  worked  out.  The  Napoleon  of 
Notting  Hill  and  The  Man  fFko  Was 
Thursday  set  a  standard  of  real  impor- 
tance from  which  his  later  fiction  has 
steadily  retrogressed.  There  is  much  ad- 
mirable fooling  in  The  Flying  Inn,  and 
much  human  and  divine  wisdom;  but  of 
this  last  there  is  nothing  that  Mr.  Ches- 
terton has  not  already  told  us.  And  we 
know  that  he  has  more  to  tell,  that  may 
he  better  tuld  directly  than  in  parables. 
He  is  not  a  great  artist:  he  is  not  even 
a  very  good  artist ;  and  he  is  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  regret  this  particular 
limitation.  He  a  great  humourist  and 
a  great  philosopher ;  of  whom  wc  may 
not  unjustly  demand  not  merely  a  form 
of  work  that  we  find  pleasant,  but  the 
form  of  work  which  he  him<;rlf  does  best. 

Brian  Hooker. 

V 

W.  L.  Gborce's  'Thb  Making  of  an 
Englishman"* 

There  arc  two  ways  of  looking  at  Mr. 

George's  novel.    First,  as  a  criticism  of 
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the  English  pf^^P^^"'  incidentally  an 
arraignment  of  the  French»  and  then  as 
a  simple  love  story;  and  in  both  ways 
his  book  deserves  attention.  A  novel 
with  so  obvious  a  purpose  as  the  criticism 
of  a  national  life  is  likely  to  tell  a  tire- 
some stoiy.  Yet  Mr.  George  has  woven 
htt  "purpo'^c"  into  his  plot  and  made  it 
an  esiontial  of  the  latter's  dr\ dupment. 
With  the  first  chapter  we  are  plunged 
into  a  vital  incident  of  England's  life-^ 
a  London  mob  celebrating  the  relief  of 
Alafckinir.  Liicicn  Cadorcssc,  the  younp; 
1*  rcnch  hero,  is  getting  his  fir.st  experience 
of  London  life.  He  has  just  come  from 
France  to  take  a  position  in  the  London 
branch  of  his  father's  old  firm,  now  the 
centre  of  the  business.  With  all  a 
Frenchman's  traditions  behind  him  and 
with  a  Frenchman'^,  sensitiveness  and 
also  irritability,  Cadoresse  is  continually 
in  trouble,  yet  all  the  while  making  in- 
teresting discoveries  into  the  lives  and 
ideals  of  the  people  about  him.  Wc  arc 
taken  into  his  boarding-house,  where 
txrargeois  England  comes  up  for  examina- 
tion, and  we  are  introduced  to  the  land- 
lady's daughter,  soon  to  be  Lucien's  first 
love,  and  again  to  appear  later  in  the 
story  as  **Mordedee"  oi  the  music  halls. 
Then,  because  of  his  family,  Lucicn  is 
taken  into  his  employer's  home  and  here 
upper-middle-class  England  is  exploited 
and  found  to  be  a  repetition  of  bourgeois 
Enfjland  on  a  little  firarKlcr  scale  -a  dif- 
ference in  degree  but  not  in  kind.  And 
here  again  is  another  daughter  whose 
love  affair  with  Lucien  forms  the  main 
theme  of  the  story.  Filith  is  a  type  of 
the  best  that  England  has  to  oftcr,  as  her 
brother  Hugh  is  a  type  of  the  best 
among  its  men.  These  people  arc  an 
enigma  to  Cadoresse;  of  Hugh  he  writes: 
"The  mystery  of  Hugh  Lawton  is  the 
mystery  of  England,  and  it  is  insoluble. 
.  .  •  I  felt  this  English  mysterj'  as  a  re- 
serve of  power.  I  knew  that  Hugh  Law- 
ton  would  ne\'er  give  himself  away, 
never  lay  himself  open  to  attack.  ...  I 
admire  him  impersonally  as  a  statue,  an 
opera  or  a  principle  ...  a  \\  c-^tem  civi- 
lisation has  made  of  him  a  finished  prod- 
uct, and  it  may  be  that  his  existence  » 


a  presage  of  defeat ;  breeding  cannot  go 
higher,  but  it  can  go  lower  ...  he  is 
the  finest  product  of  the  average  of  his 
race,  the  apogee  of  the  commonplace,  and 
with  him  England  stands  in  apotheosis." 
So  our  French  hero  goes  on  prying  into 
the  heart  of  England's  life,  misunder- 
standing her,  quarrelling,  getting  into 
unfortunate  situations,  but  ever  grasping 
better  and  criticising  the  more  keenly  the 
significance  of  his  adopted  people.  When 
catastrophe  overwhelms  his  hopes  for 
Fdith,  Maud,  now  "Mordedcc,"  oppor- 
tunely appears,  and  Cadoresse  is  dragged 
through  London's  disreputable  Bohemia 
— a  pliasc  that  Mr.  Ocor^e  has  handled 
with  the  more  skill  in  that  he  has  re- 
sorted less  to  didactic  analy>is  and  more 
to  simple  description.  A  return  to 
France  proves  to  Lucien  that  he  is  now 
more  English  than  French  and  that 
France  no  longer  wants  him ;  and  it  is  a 
chastened  hero  that  goes  back  to  Eng- 
land once  more  to  plunge  into  the  amal- 
gamating process  to  come  out  eventually 
into  fortune  and  happiness  as  a  natural- 
ised Englishman. 

Something  of  the  political  campaign  is 
treated  that  seems  a  little  unnecessary; 
somewhat  too  much  of  feminine  charac- 
terisation is  delved  into,  and  analysis, 
however  keen  and  illuminating,  lias  its 
limits  with  most  novel  readers.  Mr. 
George,  too,  b  inclined  to  labour  over 
his  canvases;  he  approaches  them  with 
some  hesitation  and  uncertainty  and 
makes  many  little  dabs,  trying  from  one 
side  and  then  from  another  to  get  his 
result  where  a  more  experienced  artist 
with  a  few  well-directed  strokes,  would 
quickly  obtain  his  effect.  Maud  and 
Edith,  and  in  fact,  all  of  the  characters 
are  dl'^rlnct.  living  pictures  when  we  fin- 
ish the  book,  but  our  mental  concept  of 
them  has  been  built  up  gradually  and  at 
some  little  trouble  to  ourselves.  And 
this  author  seems  also  to  have  the  knack 
of  casting  over  his  novels  an  atmosphere 
of  sombre,  serious  thought  ancnt  the 
struggle  for  existence  with  little  enough 
of  the  joy  and  exuhcrnnr  hope  there  is  in 
just  being  alive.  He  hears  the  grinding 
and  gritting  of  the  wheds  of  our  com- 
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plcx  civilisation  above  the  music  of  their 
whirr  and  the  hum  of  their  latent  prom- 
ise. One  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
author  has  in  some  measure  o\  cr-reached 
liis  "purpose."  To  criticise  the  life  of  a 
people  is  a  tall  undertaking  and  neces- 
sarily admits  ol  but  partial  fulfilment. 
Yet  Mr.  George  shows  skill  at  his  work 
and  his  criticisms  and  analyses  scrm  n> 
convincing  as  they  are  keen  and  well- 
founded.  So  that  at  the  close,  though  all 
that  stands  for  FnLiland  triumphs  in  the 
story,  yet  the  balance  of  cririoi'^m  i« 
against  her  and  the  inconsistency  is 
fairly  felt.  For  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  George  really  prcmiifs  that  some- 
how the  Enjilisli  are  divinely  fitted  tn  he 
the  dominant  race — he  is  a  true  Britisher 
not  only  in  that,  but  also— oh,  for  a  lit- 
tle real  humour  to  season  this  meaty  dish 
withal  1 

Rex  Clend'ming. 
VI 

Mas.  Hugh  Frasir's  "Italian  Yes- 
terdays"* 

The  two  handsome  volumes  which 
bear  this  fragrant  title  will  hardly  bear 
out  the  author's  hope  that  the  reader 
will  find  the  title  justified.  In  them 
she  says  she  has  assembled  her  memories 
and  her  own  experiences  side  by  side 
with  the  stories  of  saints  and  sinners 
long  passed  away  from  the  land  w-here 
they  played  their  part.  H-Jt  the  preat 
bulk  of  the  work  is  uniortunately  occu- 
pied by  the  last-named;  and  one  fears 
that  Mr^.  Fraser  will  scarcely  par  lnn 
the  statement  that  of  the  three  she  is  tlie 
better  company. 

Yet  in  her  gentle  way  she  herself  is 
to  blame  for  calling  forth  this  defiant 
spirit.  For  a  more  aggressive  controver- 
sial temper  never  spoke  in  softer  accents. 
She  deplores  that  no  Catholic  guide- 
book exists  and  even  such  valuable 
sweet-minded  works  as  Augustus  Hare's 
fFelkt  In  Rome  seem  anxious  to  be  ex- 
onerated from  the  suspicion  of  sharing 
the  pious  beliefs  of  devout  persons  in 

*ltaliaii  Yesterdays.  By  Mrs.  liu^h  Fraser. 
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niiracle>  and  relics.  The  world  at 
large,  she  thinks,  is  recovering  somewhat 
from  the  prolonged  epidemic  of  material- 
ism from  which  it  suffered  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  many  of  the  strongest  scientific  in- 
tellects are  recognising  supernatural 
"possession"  as  the  only  possibte  and  ra- 
tional explanation  of  certain  cases  of 
mental  perversity.  The  real  and  serious 
study  of  history,  she  continues  elsewhere, 
has  become  for  all  save  a  few  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Legend  and  fact,  faith  and 
in>piration,  arc  so  intermingled  that  to 
separate  them  is  impossible  to  any  intel- 
Ii;4ence  not  directly  inspired.  She  warns 
against  taking  Ruskin  seriously  in  any 
other  capacity  than  as  a  student  of  the 
beautiful;  as  philosopher  and  theologian 
he  wrote  appalling  lies  with  complacency 
and  assurance — as  do  all  without  the 
Church,  even  scientists,  who  venture  to 
speak  of  Her.  The  few  stories  she  tells 
which  are  not  religious  afford  her  a  firm 
foundation  of  moralising;  and  the  stories 
of  the  saints  and  popes  die  narrates  not 
only  with  the  qrmpathy  but  with  the  par- 
ticularity of  an  eye-witness.  For  the  rest, 
she  tells  them  with  good  narrative  ef- 
fect; and  neutralises  her  zeal  with  a 
sweet  nah'cte  and  with  loving-kindness. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate,  however,  on 
the  positive  as  well  as  the  negative  side, 
that  so  little  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
her  personal  experiences.  These  are 
charming  and  tender,  and  clad  in 
rliythmic,  eloquent  prose  accomplished 
yet  spontaneous.  The  landscape  in 
N  luch  they  are  set  is  a  delight,  as  are  also 
the  peasant  and  rural  figures  that  peo- 
ple it.  Rome  from  the  hour  of  her  first 
hut  has  been  loved  with  a  personal  pas- 
sion that  has  not  its  like  in  the  world's 
history;  and  Rome  cxcepteiJ,  Verona  is 
the  world's  most  richly  endowed  city, 
with  stirring  memories  of  men  and  their 
deeds  both  good  and  bad.  And  all  die 
sees  through  the  rosy  mist  of  her  own 
niemnry— even  the  beggars  at  the  church 
doors  uerc  in  the  days  of  her  youth 
devout. 

J,  de  Vmer. 
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Part  III— Marriaob 


The  Quft'ii  and  Prince  Albert,  as  \\  c 
know,  much  wished  to  keep  the  fact  of 
the  Princess's  cn^zacrpmpnt  a  secret  from 
the  public.  Hut  rumour  was  naturally 
busy  with  the  visit  of  the  Prussian  Prince 
to  Balmoral,  and  on  the  day  after  his  de- 
parture, that  is  on  October  xhcrv  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  a  leading  article,  in 
which  the  proposed  alh'ance  of  the  Prin« 
cess  Royal  was  alluded  to  with  anything 
but  approval — indeed,  in  Germany  thc 
article  was  considered  grossly  insulting 
both  to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  to  Ger- 
many. Prince  Albert  was  very  much  an- 
pcred  at  the  terms  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, which  he  described  as  "foolish  and 
degrading  to  this  country/' 

But  the  article  was  really  inspired  by 
a  consciousness  of  thc  violent  dislike  of 
England  entertained  by  the  Court  of 
Prussia,  and  especially  by  the  camarilla 
surroiindinj  xhc  then  sovcrcitin  and  his 
consort,  and  this  was  better  realised  by 
publicists  than  by  Royal  circles  in  Eng- 
land. 

Amazing:  as  it  may  seem  to  us  now,  it 
is  nevertheless  abundantly  clear  that 
neither  Queen  Victoria  nor  Prince  Al- 
bert, well  served  as  they  were  in  some  re- 
spects by  t!ic  fait'iful  Stockmar,  had  any 
idea  of  the  real  situation  at  the  Prussian 
Court.  The  extreme  youth  of  their 
daughter  made  them  wish  to  postpone 
the  marrfni'p  for  a  u  hile.  but  there  is  no 
hint  in  any  of  thc  many  letters  and  docu- 
ments which  have  now  come  to  light  of 
tin-  sli;,'htest  fear  that  she  would  lack  a 
good  reception  in  thnt  new  country  which 
she  already  loved  as  part  of  Prince  Al- 
bert's fatherland.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Prince  had  evidently  persuaded  himself 
that  his  daughter's  niarria;:e  would  be 
very  popular  in  Germany — more  popu- 
lar than  it  happened  to  be  just  then  in 
England.  Like  mfj^r  men  nf  liiuh, 
strong,  narrow  character,  Prince  Albert 


never  allowed  himself  to  perceive  what 
at  the  moment  he  did  not  wish  to  ste. 

This  view  is  entirely  borne  out  by 
the  letters  which  Prince  Albert  wrote 
then  and  later  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia. 
Even  when  addressing  one  who  was  far 
nldrr  than  himself,  and  already  in  the 
position  of  a  ruler,  he  always  assumed 
the  attitude  of  moitor  rather  than  of  ad- 
viser; and  as  one  glances  over  the  im- 
mensely long  epistles,  dealing  with  a 
state  of  things  of  which  thc  writer  could 
know  but  \ery  little,  one  wonders  if  the 
future  Emperor  William  had  the  pa- 
tience always  to  read  them  to  the  very 
end.  Even  \\  ere  there  no  other  evidence 
existing,  these  letters  remain  to  show 
how  curiously  lacking  Prince  Albert  was 
in  tlmt  knowledge  of  elementarj'  human 
nature  winch  belongs  to  so  many  com- 
moner types  of  mind. 

The  Prince  Consort's  misripprehm- 
sion  is  the  inore  extraordinary  when  we 
consider  that  his  brother,  Duke  Ernest 
of  Saxc-Cobuig-Gotha,  judged  the  sit- 
uation with  accuracy.  In  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  his  memoirs  the  Duke  says: 

*The  family  events  at  Balmoral  and 
Stolaenfels  [Kin-  Frederick  W'lW-AXti  IV 
was  staying  at  Stolzenfels  wlicn  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  engagement  of 
his  nephew  to  the  Princess  Ro3ral  and  of 
his  niece.  Princess  Louise,  to  the  Prince 
Regent  of  leaden  ]  gave  r(':e  to  all  kinds 
of  dissatisfaction  in  many  reactionary 
circles  of  the  Prussian  capital.  The 
more  the  Liberal  papers  of  Germany  ap- 
plauded, the  more  disagreeably  was  the 
other  side  affected  by  the  unpopularity 
of  the  circumstances  which  threatened  to 
strengthen,  at  tlu-  Court  of  Berlin,  the 
inflticnce  of  the  Royal  relations  whose 
^.entiments  were  not  regarded  with  fa- 
vour. One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Fred- 
erick William  IV  was  that.  ref- 
erence to  his  personal  sympathies,  he 
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would  not  submit  to  any  coercion  from 
those  who  were  familiar  with  politics  and 
affairs  of  State,  so  that  the  secret  op- 
ponents had  to  beware  of  expressing 
their  displeasure  at  the  new  family  con- 
nections." 

Ai  we  have  seen,  the  King  of  Prussia 
had  kept  his  own  counsel  in  the  aflfair 
of  his  nephew's  en?iagenient,  which  he 
had  only  sanctioned  in  consequence  of 
Prince  Frederick  William's  strong  per- 
sonal appeal.  His  Queen  was  intensely 
pro-Rii-^sian.  and  as  a  result  of  the  Cri- 
mean War  had  conceived  a  positive  ha- 
tred for  Enpland  and  the  English. 

As  for  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  after- 
ward rhe  Kniprc-s  .Augusta,  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  highest  cultivation,  the  old 
cultivation  of  Weimar  and  of  the  French 
ciLihteenth  century,  but  she  had  not  much 
influence  in  Berlin,  wliere  even  then  she 
was  said  to  be  strongly  inclined  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  The  Prince  of 
Prussia  was  himself  not  really  popular. 
It  was  inevitable  therefore,  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  prospect  of  an  Eng- 
lish alliance  should  become  a  fresh  cause 
of  contention  and  division,  in  whicli  the 
voices  of  disapproval  decidedly  prevailed. 

Even  after  the  engagement  had  been 
actually  announced,  Prince  Frederick 
William  told  Laily  Bloonificid,  tlic  wife 
of  the  British  Mini^ti'i  in  Berlin,  that, 
though  he  was  very  nuich  disappointed 
that  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
wished  the  marriage  to  he  postponed  as 
the  Princess  Royal  was  so  young,  it  was 
perhaps  a  good  thing,  for  by  that  time 
party  ■spirit  in  Prussia  would  run  less 
high.  The  streni:t!i  of  that  party  spirit 
was  ominously  shown  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince's  sister,  Prin- 
cess Louise,  when  the  great  nobility  of 
Prussia  ostentatiously  absented  them- 
selves from  the  festivities. 

General  von  Gerlach,  who  as  we  have 
seen,  extracted  from  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia that  dry  admi^'^ion  that  tlie  rumours 
of  the  English  cngagiiiu-nt  v\cre  well- 
founded,  drew  also  a  more  interesting 
comment  on  the  news  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent personaLie.  Bismarck,  who  was 
already  regarded  as  a  man  with  a  fu- 


ture, and  at  die  time  held  an  important 
(liploinntic  post  at  the  Diet  at  Frankfort, 
wrote  to  t!ie  General  on  April  8,  1856, 
a  commentary  which  was  in  some  ways 
e\ t raordinarily  prophetic: 

"^'ou  ask  me  in  your  letter  what  I 
think  of  the  English  marriage.  I  must 
separate  the  two  wor&  to  give  you  my 
opinion.  The  'Englidi*  in  it  does  not 
please  me,  the  'marriage*  may  be  quite 
good,  for  the  Princess  has  the  reputation 
of  a  lady  of  brain  and  heart.  If  the 
Princess  can  leave  the  Englishwoman  at 
home  and  become  a  Prussian,  then  she 
may  he  a  blessing  to  the  country.  If 
our  future  Queen  on  the  Prussian  throne 
remains  the  least  bit  English,  then  I  see 
our  Court  surrounded  by  English  in- 
fluence, and  yet  us,  and  the  many  other 
future  sons-in-law  of  her  gracious  Maj- 
esty, receiving  no  notice  in  England  save 
when  the  Opposition  in  Parliament  runs 
down  our  Royal  family  and  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  us,  British  in- 
fluence will  find  a  fruitful  soil  in  the 
noted  admiration  of  the  German  'Mich- 
ael* for  lords  and  guineas,  in  the  Anglo- 
mania of  papers,  sportsmen,  country  gen- 
tlemen, etc.  Every  Berliner  feels  ex- 
alted when  a  real  English  jockey  from 
Hart  or  Lichtwald  speaks  to  him  and 
gives  him  an  opporrnnit\  of  breaking 
the  Queen's  English  on  a  wheel.  What 
will  it  be  like  when  the  first  lady  in  the 
land  is  an  Englishwoman?" 

Not  less  interesting  in  their  way  arc 
the  comments  which  Prince  Albert's 
brother,  Duke  Ernest,  made  on  his  niece's 
betrothal : 

"The  Rovnl  House  of  Prussia  has 
long  afTordcd  in  its  genealogical  history 
a  singular  spectacle  of  waverings  be- 
tween the  Wfst  and  East  of  Europe. 
\\''hilc  f.niiily  alliances  between  Ortho- 
dox Russia  and  Catholic  Austria  were 
almost  wholly  excluded,  the  Protestant 
faith  did  not  at  all  prevent  the  Hohen- 
znllcrns  from  having  a  strong  leaning 
toward  the  family  of  the  Tsars,  and  the 
connections  which  were  thus  made  un- 
do\ibtedly  exiTtri!  tlicir  influence  upon 
CuTin.uiy.  The  Crimean  War  may  be 
regarded  as  a  political  lesson  on  this  con- 
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catenation  of  drcumstances.  Was  i(  not 

iTio^t  exfrnordixiary  tliat,  even  before 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Russia, 
the  Royal  House  of  Prussia  was,  in  its 
matrimonial  nini':,  on  the  point  of  ex- 
hihitinji:  a  marked  reiulcncy  toward  the 
West  of  Europe?  The  union  of  a  Prus- 
sian heir-apparent  with  a  Princess  of  my 
House,  with  its  numerous  branches,  was 
an  event  which  at  the  time  unquestion- 
ably seemed  opposed  to  the  Russian  tra- 
dition. 

"If  we  remember  how  at  the  end  of 

the  war  every  one  looked  upon  my 
brotlier  as  the  active  force  against  Rus- 
sia, though  at  the  heginninf  this  was  by 
no  means  dear,  the  marriage  of  a  Prus- 
sian Prince  who  wns  destined  to  the  suc- 
cession with  a  daughter  of  the  Queen  of 
England  necessarily  possessed  a  decided 
political  character.  My  brother,  how- 
ever, loved  his  ehh-st  daufrhtcr  too  well 
to  be  influenced  entirely  by  political  con- 
siderations in  respect  of  her  marriage; 
and  I  often  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving that  the  chief  wish  of  his  heart 
for  many  years  had  been  to  see  his  fa- 
vourite child  occupy  some  exalted  posi- 
tion. With  paternal  anihirion,  he  was 
wont  to  picture  to  himself  his  promising 
daughter,  whose  abilities  had  been  early 
developed,  upon  a  lofty  throne,  but,  more 
than  all.  I  know  that  he  was  anxious  to 
make  her  also  truly  happy.  The  Prince 
of  Prussia,  above  all  other  scions  of 
reigning  Houses,  afforded  the  greatest 
hopes  for  the  future." 

There  was  another  Court  at  which 
the  news  of  the  engagement  wu  re- 
garded with  mixed  feelings.  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  at  first  received  the 
Anglo-Prussian  alliance  almost  with  dis- 
may. He  feared  that,  by  strengthening 
Prussian  influence,  it  would  liavc  the  ef- 
fect of  weakening,  and  possibly  destroy- 
ing, the  French  understanding  with  Eng- 
land. But  he  allowed  himself  to  be  re- 
assured by  Lord  Clarentlon,  who  de- 
clared that  Queen  Victoria's  afiection 
for  the  House  of  Prussia  was  private  and 
personal,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
politics.  Prince  Frederick  William,  re- 
turning by  way  of  Paris  as  a  successful 


suitor,  had  brought  the  Emperor  a  letter 

from  the  Queen,  and  to  it  Napoleon  re- 
plied, r.ir'irr  coldly: 

*'\\  c  like  the  Prince  very  much,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  make  the 
Princess  happy,  for  he  ^ecms  to  me  to 
pos^e^s  every  characteristic  quality  be- 
longing to  his  age  and  rank.  We  en- 
deavoured to  make  his  stay  here  as  pleas- 
ant as  possible,  hut  I  found  his  thoughts 
were  always  cither  at  Osborne  or  at 
Windsor." 

It  was  on  this  visit  of  the  Prince's 
that  the  Kmpress  Eugenie  made  the  fol- 
lowing comments  in  a  letter  to  an  inti- 
mate friend,  which,  in  view  of  those 
later  events  in  whtdl  Moltke  played  so 
great  a  part,  possess  a  pathetic  signifi- 
cance : 

"The  Prince  is  a  tall,  handsome  man, 

almost  a  head  taller  than  the  Emperor; 
he  is  slim  and  fair,  with  a  light  yellow 
moustache — in  fact,  a  Teuton  such  as 
Tacitus  described,  chivalrously  polite, 
and  not  wit!innr  a  resemblance  to  Ham- 
let. His  companion,  llerr  von  Moltke 
(or  some  such  name),  is  a  man  of  few 
words,  but  ii  oil  i;ig  less  than  a  dreamer, 
always  on  the  alert,  and  surprising  one 
by  the  most  tcUinp:  remarks.  The  Ger- 
mans are  an  imposing  race.  Louis  says 
it  is  the  race  of  the  future.  Bah!  Nous 
nVn  sommes  pas  encore  la." 

There  was  also  a  neighbouring  sov- 
ereign to  whose  opinion  all  those  who 
appreciate  the  complex  dynastic  relations 
of  that  period  will  he  inclined  to  attach 
importance.  This  was  the  King  of  the 
Belgians. 

Though  he  was  in  no  sense  the  noble, 
selfless  human  being  Queen  Victoria 
took  him  to  be,  King  Leopold  was  never- 
theless a  very  shrewd  judge  of  human 
nature,  and  hail  evidently  seen  enough  of 
the  Princess  Royal  to  note  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  her  character  which  had -es- 
caped the  loving,  partial  eyes  of  her  pa- 
rents. This  is  clearly  shown  in  a  letter 
written  by  Queen  Victoria  in  the  De- 
cember of  i8s6.  In  this  letter  there  is  a 
passage,  prefaced  by  "\ow  one  word 
about  \'icky."  in  which  the  Queen  pro- 
tests that  she  has  never  seen  her  daughter 
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take  any  predilection  to  a  person  which 
was  not  motive  by  a  certain  nniiability, 
goodness,  or  di>tinction  of  some  Ivind  or 
Other.  She  goes  on  to  say:  "You  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  whatever  on 
this  subject ;  and  sde  has  moreover  great 
tact  and  esprit  Ji  conduite" 

This  surely  makes  It  clear  tiiat  King 
Leopohl  was  aware  of  the  si^Klcn  fancies 
which  the  Princess  Royal,  even  at  that 
early  a^c,  often  showed  to  those  who  at- 
tracted her,  and  t'  ;:  for  no  sufficient 
reason.  Probably  in  this  cn<e  he  was 
thinking  of  the  Princess  Royal's  pa,s>sion- 
ate  attachment  to  the  Empress  Euj^enie — 
an  attachmcii;  '  h  lasted  all  through 
her  yoiitb,  and  u  1  i  h  perhaps  had  more 
justilication  lor  it  than  some  other  of  her 
enthusiasms  for  individuals. 

In  England,  at  any  rate  at  first,  the 
news  of  the  engagement  was  received 
rather  coldly,  almost  as  if  it  was  a  mts- 
alliance.  thou<;h  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  really  a  lr»vr-ni;irch  did  niisrh  to 
reconcile  public  opinion.  1  he  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Cobden,  at  this  time  the  trinniplumt  pro- 
tr:.:on:-.t  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  l.eatiur. 
reliects  as  well  as  anything  the  general 
feel i tig  that  the  bridegroom  was  indeed 
**a  lucky  fellow": 

"It  is  generally  thought  that  the  yotnig 
Prince  Frederick  VV'illiani  of  Prussia  is 
to  be  married  to  our  Princess  Royal.  I 
was  dinin_'  tite'O-tite  witli  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, the  American  Minister,  a  few 
days  ago,  who  had  dined  the  day  before 
at  the  Queen's  table,  and  sat  next  to  the 
Princess  Royal.  He  was  in  raptures 
about  her,  and  said  she  was  the  most 
charming  girl  he  had  ever  met:  'All  life 
and  spirit,  full  of  frolic  and  fun,  with 
an  excellent  head,  and  a  hmrl  as  big  ns 
a  mountain' — those  were  his  words.  An- 
other friend  of  mine,  Colonel  Fitzmayer, 
dined  with  the  Queen  last  w  eek,  and,  in 
writing  to  mc  a  description  of  the  com- 
pany, he  says  that  when  tl)c  Princess 
Royal  smiles,  'it  makes  one  feel  as  if 
additional  lit'lit  were  thrown  upon  the 
scene.'  So  I  should  judge  that  this  said 
Prince  is  a  lucky  fellow,  and  I  trust  he 
will  make  a  good  husband.   If  not,  al- 


though a  man  of  peace,  I  shall  considcf 

it  a  ccaSus  belli!" 

To  the  bride's  parents,  if  not  to  her- 
self and  her  betrothed,  the  fact  chat  the 

marriage  negotiations  were  not  quite 
pleasantly  conducted  must  have  been  not 
only  painful  but  astonishing.  It  was  ac- 
tually suggested  that  the  cerenaony 
shouhl  take  place  in  Berlin,  but  Queen 
Victoria  very  properly  scouted  the  pro- 
posal, which  was  really  tn  the  circum* 
stances  disagreeably  like  an  insult.  She 
u  rute  in  her  emphatic,  italicising  way  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  Foreign  Secretary: 

"The  Queen  never  could  consent  to 
it.  both  for  public  and  private  reasons, 
:\va\  xhc  assumption  of  its  being  ton  much 
for  a  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia  to  come 
over  to  marry  the  Princess  Royal  of 
Greet  Britain  IN  England  is  too  absurd, 
to  say  the  least.  The  Queen  must  say 
that  there  never  was  even  the  shadow  of 
a  donbt  on  Prince  Frederick  William's 
part  as  tn  icherc  the  marriage  should 
take  place,  and  she  suspects  this  to  be  the 
mere  gossip  of  the  Bcrliners.  Whatever 
may  be  the  usual  prai  rirt-  of  Pnisnan 
Princes,  ir  is  not  every  day  that  one  mar- 
ries the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  The  question  therefore  must 
be  considered  a^  M  'rled  and  closed.'* 

In  view  of  all  this  and  of  what  was 
to  befall  the  Princess  Royal  in  the  land 
for  which  she  even  then  cherished  so  fond 
an  affection,  anil  nf  which  slie  had  al- 
ready formed  so  liigh  an  iiieal,  there  is 
something  intensely  pathetic  in  the  blind- 
ness of  her  parents  to  the  real  conditions 
(<f  her  future  life.  This  blindness  is 
show  ti  w  irh  amazing  clearness  in  the 
sentence,  certainly  inspired  and  very 
likely  written  by  Queen  Victoria  her- 
s<'lf.  which  concludes  the  chapter,  in  Sir 
Theodore  Martin's  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  dealing  with  the  betrothal  of 
the  Princess  Royal : 

"No  cnnsiderarion,  public  or  private, 
would  have  induced  the  Queen  or  him- 
self ]i.e.  Prince  Albert]  to  imperil  the 
happiness  of  their  child  by  a  marriage  in 
which  she  could  not  have  found  scope  to 
practise  the  constitutional  principles  in 
which  she  had  been  reared." 
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The  idea  that  the  Prussia  of  that  day, 
or  mdeed  of  any  day,  would  have  ami- 
ably afforded  a  foreign  princess  scope  to 
practise  constitutional  principle;  of  any 
sort  seems  extraordinary,  and  yet,  as  we 
shall  see,  there  was  some  little  justifica* 
tion  for  it  at  the  time,  thoiiph  it  was 
quickly  swept  away  by  the  course  of 
events. 

The  confirmation  of  the  Princess 
Royal  took  place  on  March  20,  1856, 
in  the  private  chapel  at  Windsor  Castle. 
The  Princess  was  led  in  by  her  father, 
followed  by  her  godfather,  the  Kin^  of 
the  Belgians,  who  had  come  to  England 
on  purpose,  and  the  Royal  children  and 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  hmij 
were  present,  as  were  also  the  Ministen, 
the  great  officers  of  State,  and  many  of 
those  whom  Disraeli  was  wont  to  de- 
scribe as  the  "high  nobility." 

In  fact,  everytJitng  was  done  to  make 
the  rite  a  State  ceremony — a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  more  recent  practice  by 
which  the  princes  and  princesses  of  Eng- 
land  have  all  been  confirmed  privately, 
in  the  presence  of  their  near  relatives  only. 

The  second  Lord  Granville,  tlic  states- 
man who  shared  with  the  Princess 
Royal  the  flattering  nickname  of 
"Pussy,"  wrote  to  Lord  Canning  this 
lively  .account  of  the  confirmation.  The 
inaudible  Archbishop  was  J.  B.  Sumner; 
his  Ix)rdship  of  Oxford  was  the  Samuel 
Wilberforce,  called  by  his  enemies 
"Scuqiy  Sam,"  who  played  a  cons|HCuottS 
part  in  the  Court  and  social  life  of  the 
period : 

"Had  a  slight  spasm  in  bed;  sent  for 
Meiyon.  It  was  well  before  he  came. 
He  desired  me  not  to  go  to  Windsor 

for  the  confirmation  of  tlie  Princess 
Royal.  I  went,  and  am  none  tlie  worse; 
my  complexion  beautiful.  It  was  an  in- 
teresting  sight.  As  Pam  observed.  'Ah, 
ah!  a  touching  ceremony ;  nh,  ah!'  The 
King  of  the  Belgians  the  same  as  I  re- 
member him  when  I  was  a  boy,  nnd  he 
used  to  live  for  weeks  at  the  Embassy, 
using  my  father's  horses,  and  horinc  my 
mother  to  death.  The  Princess  Royal 
went  through  her  part  well.  The  Prin- 
cess Alice  cried  violently.   The  Arch- 


bishop read  what  seemed  a  dull  address; 
luckily  it  was  inaudible.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  rolled  out  a  short  prayer  with 
conscious  superiority.  Pam  reminded 
Lord  Aberdeen  of  their  being  confirmed 
at  Cambridge,  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  I 
must  go  to  bed,  so  excuse  haste  and  bad 
pens,  as  the  sheep  saiil  to  the  fanner 
when  it  jumped  out  of  the  fold." 

There  was  certainly  too  much  pomp 
about  the  Princess  Rnyal's  confirmation 
for  the  taste  of  another  spectator,  Prin- 
cess Mary  of  Cambridge,  afterward 
Duchess  of  Teck.  She  succeeds  in  draw- 
ing in  a  few  words  a  remarkably  vivid 
picture  of  what  happened: 

"The  ceremony  was  very  short  (the 
service  for  the  day  being  omitted)  and 
not  solemn  enough  for  my  feeling,  al- 
though the  anthems  were  fine  and  well- 
diosen.  It  was  followed  by  a  great  deal 
of  standing  in  the  Green  Drawing-room, 
where  the  Queen  held  a  kind  of  tournee 
in  honour  of  the  Ministers,  who  had 
come  down  for  the  confirmation;  after 
uhirh  de.ir  Victoria,  who  Innked  particu- 
larly nice,  and  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  rite,  received 
our  pments  on  the  occasion,  and  about 
half  past  one  we  sat  down  to  lunch  en 
famille  as  usual." 

It  was  on  April  20,  1856,  that  the 
betrothal  was  publicly  announced  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  in 
the  following  month  the  Princess  ap* 
peared  as  a  debutante  at  a  Court  ball  at 
Buckingham  Palace. 

This  spring  "Frit/  of  Prussia,"  as  his 
future  father-in-law  called  him,  came  to 
pay  a  long  visit  to  his  fiancee.  It  is 
curious  that  Queen  Victoria,  in  spite  of 
her  srrf>n2  belief  in  love  as  the  only  right 
foundation  for  an  engagement,  had  by 
no  means  the  English  notion  of  discreetly 
leaving  the  young  people  n  good  deal 
alone  together.  On  the  contrary,  she 
seems  to  have  entirely  adopted  the  Con- 
tinental practice  of  ch.iiu-ronage ;  a  pas- 
sniT  in  a  letter  written  by  her  to  King 
Leopold  shows  that  she  was  always  with 
them,  and  that  she  naturally  found  it 
very  borinn,  but  she  endured  it  because 
she  thought  it  was  her  duty. 
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Prince  Frederick  W'illiani  was  still  in 
England  when  in  June  the  Princess 

Royal  met  with  rather  a  terrifyintj  acci- 
dent, which  i-^  worthy  of  mention  be- 
cause it  showed  how  strong  was  her 
character  and  how  hifth  her  physical 

courage. 

The  Prince>>  was  sealing  a  letter  at 
her  writing-table,  when  suddenly  the 
sealinti-wax  flamed  out  and  the  flames 
cauj;lu  licr  tiiii-liii  Nlccxe.  Her  rnszli>h 
governess,  Miss  Hildyard,  was  fortu- 
nately seated  close  to  her,  and  her  music 
mistress,  Mrs.  Anderson,  was  also  in  the 
room,  giving  Princess  Alice  a  lesson. 
They  sprang  at  once  to  the  Princess's 
assistance  and  beat  out  the  flames  with 
a  hearthrug;  but  not  before  her  right 
arm  had  been  severely  burntil  from  be- 
low the  elbow  tu  the  shoulder.  She 
showed  the  j;reatest  self-possession  and 
presence  of  mind,  her  first  words  being: 
"Send  for  Papa,  and  do  not  tell  Mamma 
till  he  has  been  told." 

The  Princess  Royal  had  a  long  en- 
gngement,  prohiibly  the  longest  that  any 
lady  of  her  rank  has  had,  at  least  in  mod- 
ern times,  but  the  months  as  they  went 
by  were  fully  occupied  with  her  father's 
sedulous  prepnratldn  nf  her  intellcc-t.  ns 
well  as  with  the  more  frivolous  prepara- 
tions of  her  trousseau. 

In  May,  1857,  Parliament  voted  for 
the  Princess  a  dowry  of  .£40,0(V)  and  an 
annuity  of  £4,000 — a  provision  which 
does  not  now  seem  to  have  erred  on  the 
side  of  generosity.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered thnt  what  economists  call 
"the  purchasing  power  of  the  sovereign" 
was  considerably  greater  then  than  now, 
and  to  find  the  modern  equivalent  of 
these  sums  one  would  linve  to  add  prob- 
ably as  much  as  twetity-iivc  per  cent. 

Prince  Frederick  William,  attended 
by  Count  Moltlce,  paid  another  vi-it  *  5 
England  in  June,  and  made  his  first  pub- 
lic appearance  with  the  Princess  at  the 
Manchester  Art  Exhibition.  The  \  oung 
couple  serm  to  have  corresponded  on 
quite  the  old-fashioned  voluminous  scale. 
After  the  Prince  had  gone  home  again 
in  August.  Moltkc  writes  to  his  wife 
that  the  Princess  had  written  a  letter  of 


forty  pages  to  the  Prince,  and  he  adds 
the  sarcastic  comment:  *'How  die  news 

must  have  accumulated  !'* 

Whatever  the  aide-de-camp  mny  have 
thought,  the  Prince  himself  was  certainly 
a  happy  lover  in  his  own  characteristt- 
rally  serious  way.  We  find  him  a  few 
months  later  writing  to  his  French  tutor, 
the  Swiss  Pastor  Godet,  a  long  and  mov- 
ing letter,  in  which  he  alludes  very 
frankh  to  tlie  difficulties  which  even  then 
surrounded  his  position.  Then,  going 
on  to  speak  of  ha  coming  marriage,  he 
says: 

"Yes,  if  you  knew  my  betrothed  you 
would,  1  am  sure,  thoroughly  under- 
stand my  dioice,  and  you  would  realise 
that  I  am  truly  happy.  I  can  but  bless 
and  thank  God  to  have  given  mc  the 
happiness  of  finding  in  her  everything 
which  ensures  the  true  union  of  hearts, 
and  repose  and  calm  in  home  life,  for 
1  do  not  care,  as  you  know,  for  the 
world,  w  hich  I  find  empt>'  and  with  very 
little  happiness  in  it." 

The  seventeenth  birthday  of  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  the  last  she  was  to  spend 
with  her  family  before  her  marriage, 
was  saddened  by  the  death  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's lialf-brother,  Prince  I.einingen. 
liie  Royal  family  were  all  extremely 
fond  of  him,  especially  the  Princen 
Royal,  to  whom  he  had  ever  shown  hini> 
self  a  most  affectionate  and  kindly  un- 
cle. This  was  the  first  time  the  Princess 
had  come  in  close  contact  with  death, 
and  it  made  the  more  impression  on  her 
owing  to  the  passionate  grief  which  her 
grandmother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
showed  at  the  loss  of  her  only  son. 

The  wedding  had  now  been  fixed  for 
January  25,  1858,  and  already  in  Oc- 
tober the  bride  had  taken  leave  of  those 
places  in  Balmoral  which  were  dear  to 
'  (T.  Of  this  Prince  Albert  writes  tO 
the  widowed  Duchess  of  Gotha: 

"Vicky  suffers  from  the  feeling  that 
all  those  places  she  visits  she  must  look 
upon  for  the  last  time  ns  her  home.  The 
Maid  of  Orleans  with  her  'Joan  says  to 
j-ou  an  everlasting  farewell,'  often  comes 
into  my  mind."  And  in  another  letter: 
"The  departure  from  here  will  be  heavy 
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for  all  of  us,  particularly  for  V  icky,  who 
is  going  away  for  good,  and  the  good 
Highland  people  who  love  her  so  much 
say:  *I  suppose  wo  ^Iiall  never  see  you 
again,'  which  naturally  upsets  her." 

These  rather  sentimental  farewells 
had  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 
Queen  \'ictoria,  in  a  letter  a  fortnight 
before  the  wedding,  ':ny?  that  her  clnui^h- 
ter  had  had  ever  since  January,  1857, 
a  succession  of  emotions  and  leave-tak- 
ings which  would  be  most  tryinj:;  to  any 
one,  but  particularly  so  to  so  young  a 
girl  with  such  powerful  feelings.  The 
loving  mother  goes  on  to  say  that  she  is 
much  improved  in  sclf-contrnl,  and  is  so 
clever  and  sensible  that  her  parents  can 
talk  to  her  of  anything. 

Her  other  parent,  in  a  letter  to  his 
grandmother,  spoke  of  the  frightful  gap 
which  the  separation  for  ever  of  this 
dear  daughter  would  make  in  the  family 
circle,  and  then,  with  his  characteristic 
optimism,  he  adds  that  in  Germany  peo- 
ple seem  ready  to  welcome  her  with  the 
greatest  friendliness. 

Here  perhaps  is  the  place  to  consider 
what  sort  of  a  country  was  the  "Ger- 
many" whither  Prince  Albert  was  send- 
ing his  cheridied  daughter  as  future 
Queen. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  not  yet  "Ger- 
many" at  all ;  k  was  Prussia.  We  are 
well  accustomed  in  the  twentieth  century 
to  regard  Germany  as  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe,  with  her  enormous 
army  and  her  expanding  navy  and  mer- 

cantile  marine,  wirh  all  elsC  fOT  which 
the  Fatherland  stands  in  science,  letters, 
and  industry.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  realise  tluit  the  Princess  Royal's  mar- 
riage was  to  bring  her  to  what  was  then 
a  very  different  country.  Prussia  was, 
in  lact,  not  to  be  compartd  in  power, 
wealth,  or  security  with  the  Princess's 
native  land.  Including  Silc-^ia.  Rrandcn- 
burg,  and  Westphalia,  the  country  only 
had  a  population  of  some  seventeen  mil- 
lions in  1858,  or  about  that  of  England 
alone.  The  revenue  was  comparati\ely 
insignificant,  but  the  army  numbered 
160JOOO  officers  and  men ;  die  navy  had 
55  diips,  3,500  oflScers  and  men,  and 


265  gtms;  while  the  mercantile  marine 
is  given  as  82b  ships  of  268,000  tuns. 

The  Germanic  Confederation  had 
supersctled  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  formed  by  Napoleon.  It  included 
Austria,  as  well  as  Prussia  and  the  va- 
rious German  States,  and  by  the  nature 
of  its  constitution  it  was  weak  where  it 
should  have  been  strong.  The  jealousy 
felt  by  Austria  for  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia  among  the  smaller  German 
States,  and  the  internal  jealousies  of  tliosc 
States  among  themselves,  almost  doomed 
the  Confederation  to  impotence.  In- 
deed, the  primary  object  of  the  Confed- 
eration, namely,  the  maintenance  of  the 
external  security  of  the  States,  was  in 
constant  danger,  owing  partly  to  the 
complicated  regulations  for  voting  in  the 
Diet,  partly  to  a  military  system  which 
was  full  of  compromises  and  certain  to 
produce,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  a  maxi- 
mum  oif  confusion  and  a  minimum  of 
efficiency. 

The  constitutional  liberties  of  the  in- 
dividual States  had  been  gravely  men- 
aced by  a  series  of  feudal  decrees  pas^^cd 
between  l8jO  and  1840;  wiiile  in  1850 
the  Confederation  had  actually  sup- 
pressed the  constitution  of  Hevse-C'a-  el. 
In  Prus^ia  itself  the  Manteuffel  Minis- 
try had  been  working,  beneath  the  cloak 
of  the  constitutional  reforms  granted  in 
1850,  to  establish  a  centralised  police 
State  on  the  model  of  the  French  prefet 
system  combined  with  typical  Prussian 
medievalism. 

It  was  in  1847  that  King  Frederick 
William  I\'  uttered  the  famous  words 
that  he  would  never  allow  a  piece  of 
written  parchment  to  be  placed,  like  a 
second  Providence,  between  God  in 
heaven  and  his  Cfiuntry.  Now  the  con- 
stitution of  only  two  years  later  did  seem 
to  be  such  a  piece  of  written  parchment, 
but  this  was  only  in  appearatice.  because 
it  did  not  settle  by  organic  laws  the  cru- 
cial questions  of  political  liberty,  but  left 
tliem  in  practice  to  the  Chambers  which 
it  called  into  existence.  The  ta^k  of 
Baron  Manteufiel's  Ministry,  therefore, 
resolved  itself  into  obtaining  a  suffi- 
ciently reactionary  Parliament  whidi 
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cuuld  be  trusted  to  remove  the  founda- 
tions of  political  liberty  laid  by  the  great 

constitutional  lau  L'ivcF,  Stein,  and  his 
follower,  Hardcnbiirir. 

It  was  not  till  1855,  three  years  be- 
fore the  Princess  Royal's  marriage,  that 

a  thoroiifjhly  servile  Chamber  was  ob- 
tained. The  two  principal  reforms  ef- 
fected by  Stein,  nanu-ly,  the  localising  of 
the  administration  and  the  independence 
of  ofliLials,  were  ah(ili>'ic<.I,  and  the  ad- 
ministration was  caretully  centralised  on 
the  French  model,  and  the  whole  official 
class  was  made  dependent  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  latter  object  \\  as  ef- 
fected by  an  ingenious  theory — that  any 
opposition  to  a  constitutional  Ministry 
which  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  sov* 
erei;:n  became  constructively  nn  offence 
against  the  Crown,  and  therefore  pun- 
ishable. 

It  is  significant  that  it  took  five  years 
before  a  really  servile  Cliamber  was  ob- 
tained, even  by  these  methods.  Vhc 
Prussian  mediaevalists  did  not  altogether 

like  the  police  supremacy  established  by 
the  Mantc',i}?el  Ministry:  but,  on  the 
otiicr  hand,  by  their  alliance  with  the 
Ministry  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
stavinj:  ofT  certain  refornis  which  they 
especially  dreaded,  notably  the  equalisa- 
tion of  the  land  tax,  the  removal  of  the 
rural  police  from  the  control  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  the  liberal  orjianisa- 
tion  of  the  rural  conmumes.  Moreover, 
they  were  given  practical  freedom  to  do 
what  they  liked  in  ecclesiastical  and  edu« 
cational  ndmini:~trat'nn. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  while 
England  has  had  from  time  to  time  her 
mediaevalists,  they  have,  on  the  whole, 
failed  to  make  any  real  impression  on 
politics,  and  have  exerted  their  influence 
only  in  the  province  of  religious  belief 
and  in  that  of  art.  It  was  different  in 
Prussia,  w  lierc  fetidalisni  as  a  practical 
system  had  a  mucii  longer  life. 

Numerous  small  States  within  the 
kingdom  of  Prussi'a,  with  tluir  feudal 
powers  and  rights,  had  to  be  broken  up 
by  the  Great  Klector  as  a  first  step  to- 
ward a  Prus  ia;i  nationality.  It  was 
really  by  continuing  the  Great  Elector's 


work  in  this  respect  that  Stein  had 
aroused  that  national  movement  which 

eventually  threw  off  the  French  yoke. 
Rut  Fiedcri  k  William  III  had  set  him- 
self to  reorganise  the  provincial  States 
on  the  basis  of  a  strict  observance  of 
their  historical  rights.  This  reorganisa- 
tion did  not  satisfy  the  mcdiapvalists,  be- 
cause it  failed  to  provide  any  real  check 
upon  the  bureaucratic  character  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  King's  administni' 

tion. 

At  the  time  of  the  Princess  Royal's 
marriage  there  still  survived  an  cxtraor- 

<linary  number  of  little  States,  pacli  with 
its  ruling  family,  and  for  the  most  part 
as  poor  as  they  were  proud. 

II 

It  is  the  universal  testimony  that  at  the 
time  of  her  wedding  the  Princess  Royal 

was  at  tlic  hriiiJit  of  her  youthful  beauty 
and  charm,  l  iiis  is  not  the  mere  Bat- 
tery of  courtiers,  to  whom  all  Royal 
ladies  are  beautiful  as  a  matter  of  course; 
it  is  the  opinion  evprfsspd  hy  a  multi- 
tude of  observers  in  contemporary  pri- 
vate letters,  diaries,  and  reminiscences. 
And  of  all  the  descriptions  of  her  at  this 
time  in  existence  the  most  lifelike  we 
owe  to  a  German  lady  of  rank,  one  of 
the  Princess's  future  ladies-in-waiting. 
Countess  W'alpurga  dc  Hohenthal,  who 
afterward  married  Sir  Augustus  Berke- 
ley Paget,  British  Ambassador  in  Rome 
and  Vienna.  This  lady  gives  in  her  book 
of  reminiscences,  Scenes  ami  Memories, 
this  vivid  vignette  of  her  Royal  mistress 
as  she  looked  just  before  her  marriage: 
"The  Princess  appeared  extraordi- 
narily young.  All  the  childish  roundness 
still  clung  to  her  and  made  her  look 
shorter  than  she  really  was.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  fashion  long  disused  on  the 
Continent,  in  a  plum-coloured  silk  dress 
fastened  at  the  back.  Her  hair  was 
drawn  of!  her  forehead.  Her  eyes  were 
what  struck  me  most ;  the  iris  was  green 
like  the  sea  on  a  sunny  day,  and  the 
vv  bite  had  a  peculiar  shimmer  which  gave 
them  the  fascination  that,  together  with 
a  smile  showing  her  small  and  beautiful 
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teeth,  bewitched!  those  who  approached 
her.  'ri\c  rnisc  w  as  urmsually  small  and 
turned  up  sliiilitly,  and  the  complexion 
was  ruddy,  perhaps  too  much  so  for  one 
thin^,  but  it  gave  the  idea  of  perfect 
health  and  strength.  The  fault  of  the 
face  lay  in  the  squareness  of  the  lower 
features,  and  there  was  even  a  look  of 
detennination  about  the  chin»  but  the 
very  gentle  and  almost  timid  manner 
prevented  one  realising  this  at  iirst.  The 
voice  was  very  delightful,  never  going 
up  to  high  tones,  but  lending  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  slight  foreign  accent  with 
which  the  Princess  spoke  both  English 
and  German." 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Queen  Vic- 
toria felt  strongly  that  it  was  not  every 
day  that  even  a  future  King  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Queen  of  England,  and 
she  was  resoKed  rn  surround  the  cere- 
mony with  all  possible  pomp  and  circum- 
stance. The  reader  may  for  the  most 
part  be  spared  the  details  of  these  func- 
tions. What  is  interesting  to  u<,  look- 
ing back  on  that  age  which  seems  so  re- 
mote from  our  own,  is  the  curious  note 
of  tearful  sentiment,  which  some  would 
now  call  by  a  harsiicr  name,  yet  mini'led 
with  high  hopes  and  pathetic  contidcncc 
in  the  future. 

The  Court  spent  the  early  part  of 
January,  i8s8,  at  WimUor  Castle,  and 
on  the  15th,  the  day  of  the  departure 
for  London,  the  Queen  wrote  in  her 
diary: 

"Went  to  look  at  the  rooms  prepared 
for  Vicky's  'Honeymoon.'  \'cry  pretty. 
It  quite  agitated  me  to  look  at  them. 
Poor,  poor  cliild  !  We  took  a  short  walk 
with  Vicky,  who  was  dreadfully  upset 
at  this  real  break  in  her  life;  the  real 
separation  from  her  childhood  1  She  slept 
for  the  last  time  in  the  same  room  with 
Alice.   Now  all  this  is  cut  off." 

And  we  may  quote,  too,  a  characterise 
tic  passage  from  a  letter  written  to  the 
Queen  by  her  sister,  the  Princess  of 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  with  reference 
to  another  young  Royal  bride: 

"Poor  little  wife  now!  I  have  quite 
the  same  feeling  as  you  lia\e  on  these 
dear  young  creatures  entering  the  new 


life  of  duties,  privations,  and  trials,  on 

flicir  marrying  so  young.  Alas!  the 
sweet  blossoms  coming  in  contact  with 
rude  life  and  all  its  realities  so  soon,  are 
changed  into  mature  and  less  lovely  per- 
sons, so  painful  to  a  mother's  eye  and 
feeling;  and  yet  we  must  be  happy  to 
see  them  fulfil  their  Bestmmung  (des- 
tiny) ;  but  it  is  a  happiness  not  unmixed 
with  many  a  bitter  drop  of  anguish  and 
pain." 

By  the  19th  all  the  Royal  guests  had 

arrived  iti  London,  amonj  them  the 
King  of  tlie  Helgians  with  his  sons,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia,  and 
Princes  and  Princesses  in  such  numbers 
tliat  the  accommodation  of  Buckingham 
Palace  was  taxed  to  the  uttermost. 
"Such  a  house-full,"  said  the  Queen  in 
her  diary.  "Such  bustle  and  excite- 
ment!" Between  ei':ihfy  and  ninety  sat 
down  to  dinner  at  the  Royal  table  daily. 
"After  dinner,"  says  the  same  record,  "a 
party,  and  a  very  gay  and  pretty  dance. 
It  was  very  animated,  all  the  Princes 
dancing.** 

The  first  of  the  public  festivities  was 

a  performance  at  Her  Majesty's  The- 
a'^re  nf  Madnth,  by  Helen  Faucit  and 
Phelps,  wiiile  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kcelcy  ap- 
peared in  a  farce.  This  was  the  first  of 
four  representations,  organised  at  the 
Queen's  coinmand  in  honour  of  t!ie  mar- 
riage, and  each  was  made  the  occasion 
of  an  extraordinary  popular  demonstra- 
tion. A  great  ball,  at  which  o\  er  n  tlinu- 
sand  guests  were  present,  was  given  at 
the  Palace,  and  there  was  also  a  State 
performance  of  Balfe's  opera.  The  Rose 
of  CnslUJc. 

Prince  Krederick  William  arrived  on 
Januarj'  23d,  and  on  the  next  day  Queen 
Victoria  writes: 

"Poor  dear  Viik\'s  last  unmnrried 
day.  An  eventful  one,  reminding  me  so 
much  of  mine.  After  breakfast  we  ar- 
ranged in  the  large  drawing-room  the 
gifts  (splendid  oneO  for  X'icky  in  two 
tables.  Frit/.'s  pearls  are  the  largest  I 
ever  saw,  one  row.  On  a  third  table 
were  three  fine  candelabra,  our  gift  to 
I'ritz,  Vicky  \va^  in  ecstasies,  quite 
startled,  and  Fritz  dcligiited." 
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More  magnificent  presents  kept  on  ar- 

rixin::,  and  tlie  Qiiccn  goes  on: 

"\'ory  hu^y — interniptcd  and  d:s- 
nirbctl  every  instant!  Dear  Vicky  gave 
me  a  brooch  (a  very  pretty  one)  before 
Church  with  her  hair;  and,  claspin;:  me 
in  her  arms,  said:  'I  hope  to  be  worthy 
to  be  your  child !' "  At  the  end  of  the 
day  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  ".icconi- 
panieil  \'icky  to  Iier  rnom,  kissed  her 
and  gave  her  our  blessing;,  and  she  was 
much  overcome.  I  pressed  her  in  my 
arms,  and  she  clunu'  to  her  truly  adored 
papa  with  nuirli  teinlerne^s." 

Of  the  weddinj;  itself  Queen  Victoria 
made  herself  the  historian  for  all  time, 
and  Ave  cannot  do  better  than  quote  her 
vividly  emotional  .uTO'uit  of  the  scene: 

"Monday,  January  23th. —  1  he  second 
most  eventful  day  in  my  life  a«  regards 
foclinj;.  I  felt  as  if  T  wrrc  briiiL^  mar- 
ried over  airain  myself,  only  much  more 
nervous,  for  I  had  not  that  blcsscil  feel- 
ing which  I  had  then,  tvhich  raises  and 
supports  one.  of  [:i\In2:  my-^elf  up  for 
life  to  him  w  horn  I  loved  and  w  orshipped 
— then  and  ever!  Got  np,  and,  while 
ilrc-inL'.  dearest  Vicky  came  to  sec  me, 
look  in  u:  well  and  compo>;ril.  and  in  a  fine 
quiet  frame  of  mind.  She  had  slept 
more  soundly  and  better  than  before. 
This  reliesed  me  Lzreatlv.  Gave  her  a 
pretty  book  calK  cl  Thr  lijtilnl  Ojlrririti." 

Before  the  procession  started  for  the 
Giapcl  Royal  at  St.  Jame-i's  Palace,  the 
Qtiecn  and  the  Princess  were  da'^uerreo- 
typed  toL'erher  with  Prince  Albert,  but, 
says  the  QueetJ,  "1  trembled  so,  my  like- 
ness has  come  out  indistinct."  Her  Maj- 
esty continues: 

"  Then  came  the  time  to  po.  The  sun 
was  shinln?  brightly;  thou-^ands  had  been 
out  since  \ery  early,  shoutintr,  bells  rinc- 
inc:,  etc.  Albert  and  Uncle,  in  Field 
Marshal's  unitorm,  with  batons,  and  the 
two  eldest  boys  went  first.  Then  the 
three  girls  in  pink  satin  trimmed  \\  ith 
Newport  lare.  Alice  with  a  wren*;!,  antl 
the  two  others  with  only  bouqucis  in 
their  hair  of  cornflowers  fthe  favourite 
flower  of  Queen  Louise  of  Prus^ia  and 
of  all  her  children  and  dcsrendiuits] , 
and  marguerites;  next  the  four  boys  in 


Highland  dress.   The  flourish  of  tnim- 

pcts  and  cheeriu'^  of  thousands  made  my 
heart  sink  within  me.  Vicky  was  in  the 
carriage  with  me,  sitting  opposite.  At 
St.  James's  took  her  into  a  dressing;-room 
prettily  arrancrd.  where  were  Uncle, 
Albert,  and  the  eight  bridesmaids,  who 
looked  charming  in  white  tulle,  with 
u  reaths  and  bouquets  of  pink  roses  and 
u  bite  heather. 

"Then  the  procession  was  formed, 
just  as  at  my  marriage,  only  how  small 
thcoW  Royal  family  has  become!  Mamma 
last  before  me — then  Lord  Palmcrston 
with  the  Sword  of  State — then  Bertie 
and  Alfred.  I  with  the  two  little  boys 
on  either  side  (which  they  say  had  a 
most  touchinc  effect)  and  the  three  girls 
bcliind.  The  effect  was  very  solemn  and 
impressive  as  we  passed  dirough  die 
ror)ms,  dow  n  the  Staircase,  and  across  a 
covered -in  court. 

"The  Chapel,  though  too  small, 
looked  extremely  imposing  and  well, — 
full  as  it  was  of  so  many  defiantly 
dressed  ladies,  uniforms,  etc.  The  Arch- 
bishop, etc.,  at  the  altar,  and  on  either 
side  of  it  the  Royal  personages.  Behind 
ine  Mamma  and  tlie  Cambridizes,  the 
girls  and  little  boys  near  me,  and  oppo- 
site me  the  dear  Princess  of  Prussia,  and 
tlie  foreijin  Princes  behind  her.  Bertie 
and  Affic,  not  far  from  the  PrinccsSi  a 
little  before  the  others. 

"The  drums  amd  trumpets  played 
marches,  and  the  organ  plaM-iI  others  as 
the  procession  approached  and  entered. 
There  was  a  pause  between  each,  but  not 
a  very  long  one,  and  the  effect  was  thrill- 
inp;  and  striking  as  you  heard  the  music 
gradually  conu'n,:  nearer  and  nearer. 
Fritz  looked  pale  and  much  aj,'itated,  but 
behaved  with  the  greatest  self-possession, 
bowing  To  us,  and  tlicn  knoding  down 
in  a  most  devotional  manner.  Then 
came  the  bride's  procession  and  our  dar- 
ling,' I'lower  looked  very  touching  and 
lo\  ely.  with  such  an  innocent,  confident, 
and  serious  expression,  her  veil  hanging 
back  over  her  shoulders,  walking  be- 
twcrn   her   b('I()\ed   father  and  dearcst 

I  lule  Leopold,  who  had  been  at  her 
christening  and  confirmation. 
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"My  last  fear  of  being  overcome  van- 
ished on  seeing  Vickjr's  quiet,  calm,  and 

composed  mnnncr.  It  was  bcnutiful  to 
see  her  kneeling  with  Fritz,  their  hands 
joined,  and  the  train  borne  by  eight 
young  ladies,  who  looked  h'ke  a  doud  of 
maidens  hovcrlnir  round  her,  as  they 
knelt  near  her.  Dearest  Albert  took  her 
by  the  hand  to  give  her  away.  The 
music  was  very  fine,  the  An  hbishop  very 
nervous;  Fritz  spoke  very  plainly,  Vicky 
too.  I  hc  Archbishop  omitted  some  of 
the  passages." 

Snr.ih  Lady  Lyttclton,  Ton,  nored  the 
cahn  and  rather  serious,  thoii;:h  happy 
and  loving,  expression  of  the  Princess's 
look  and  manner — ^"not  a  bit  of  bridal 
nii"=sines^  and  flutter." 

Another  eye-witness  of  the  scene  sup- 
plies a  moving  touch:  "The  light  of  hap- 
piness in  the  eyes  of  the  Inide  appealed 
to  the  most  reserved  amonp  rhe  spfct.i- 
tors,  and  an  audible,  'God  bless  you!' 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  along  the 
line." 

The  Queen's  description  proceeds: 
"When  the  ceremony  was  over,  we 
both  embraced  Vicky  tenderly,  but  she 
shed  not  one  tear,  and  then  she  ki^spd 
her  grandmamma,  ami  I  Fritz.  She  then 
went  up  to  her  new  parents,  and  we 
crossed  over  to  the  dear  Prince  and 
Princess  [of  Prussia],  ulio  were  both 
much  moved,  Albert  shaking  hands  with 
them,  and  I  kissing  both  and  pressing 
their  hands  with  a  most  hapin  fti  ling. 
My  heart  was  so  full.  Thcfi  tiie  bride 
and  bridegroom  left  hand  in  hand,  fol- 
lowed by  the  supporters,  the  'Wedding 
March'  by  Mendelssohn  being  played» 
and  we  all  went  up  to  the  Throne 
Room  to  sign  the  register.  Here  gen- 
eral congratulations,  shaking  hands  widi 
all  the  relations.  I  felt  so  moved,  so 
overjoyed  and  relieved,  that  1  could  have 
embraced  everybody." 

The  young  couple  drove  off  to  Wind- 
sor for  a  honeymoon  of  only  two  days, 
as  was  then  the  custom  with  Royal  per- 
sonages. 

"We  dined,"  says  Queen  Victoria, 
"ftt  famille,  but  I  felt  so  lost  without 
Vicky."   In  the  evening,  however,  there 


came  a  messenger  from  Windsor  with  a 
letter  from  the  bride,  containing  the 
news  that  the  Eton  boys  had  drngecd  the 
carriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  from 
the  railway  station  to  the  Castle,  and 
that  thi\  !iad  been  w  elcomed  by  immense 
crowds  and  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
All  London,  too,  was  illuminated,  and 
there  were  great  rejoicinp  in  the  streets. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  minq'le  with  tlic  liumblcst  people 
in  the  crowds,  and  he  attcrward  greatly 
pleased  the  Queen  with  his  account  of 
their  simple,  hearty  enthusiasm. 

Of  those  two  days  at  Windsor,  the 
bride,  thirty-six  years  later,  when  she 
was  already  a  widow,  spoke  to  her  old 
friend,  Rishop  Royd  Carpenter.  She  re- 
ceived the  Bishop  in  the  red  brocade 
drawing-room  which  overlooks  the  L<mg 
Walk,  a  room  which  awakened  memo- 
ries; "We  spent,"  she  ^nid,  "our  honey- 
moon at  Windsor.  This  room  was  one 
of  those  we  occupied.  It  was  our  private 
sitting-room,  I  remember  how  we  sat 
here— two  young  innocent  things — al- 
most too  shy  to  talk  to  one  another." 

The  Court  moved  to  Windsor  on  the 
27th,  and  on  the  following  day  the  bride- 
groom was  invested  with  r)ir  Order  of 
the  Garter.  On  tlie  2yth  the  Court  re- 
turned to  town,  and  in  the  evening  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and  the  bridal 
pair,  went  in  state  to  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  The  audience  demanded  the 
National  Anthem  twice  before  and  oncc 
after  the  play,  two  additional  verses  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion  being  added. 
Prince  Frederick  William  led  his  bride 
to  the  front  of  the  Royal  box,  and  they 
stood  to  receive  the  acclamations  of  the 
house. 

On  January  30th,  the  Queen  held  a 

Drau  ing-room,  at  which  there  were  no 

presentations,  "only  congratulations," 
and  the  Princess  wore  her  wedding  dress 
and  train.   In  the  evening  the  eight 

bridesmaids,  with  their  re'<pective  par- 
ents, came,  hut  thou^:h  rlicrr  were  no 
young  men,  thc\  all  danccu  t;il  midnight. 
The  dreaded  separation  was  fast  ap- 
prnru  h'nt.'.  Tho-e  were  days  in  which 
people  of  all  classes  seemed  (0  give  freer 
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play  to  their  natural  emotions  than  Aey 

do  now,  and  the  actual  partiiij^  at  Buck- 
Insham  Palace  may  almost  he  dc-^f  ribed 
as  agonising.  "I  think,  it  uiU  kill  nie  to 
take  leave  of  dear  Papal"  were  the  words 
of  tiie  Princess  to  her  mother.  "A  dread- 
ful moment,  and  a  dreadful  day,"  wrote 
the  Queen.  "Such  sickness  came  over 
me,  real  heartache,  when  I  thought  of 
our  dearest  chih!  Ic'uvj,  \zonc,  and  for 
so  long — all,  all  being  over!  It  began 
to  snow  before  Vicky  went,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  without  intermission  all 
day.  At  times  I  could  be  quite  cheer- 
ful, but  my  tears  began  to  flow  afresh 
frequently,  and  I  could  not  go  near 
Vicky's  corridor." 

Even  the  less  emotional  hut  not  less 
warmhearted  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge writes  in  her  diary  of  February 
2d: 

"A  very  gloomy,  tearful  day  I  At 
eleven-thirty  we  drove  to  the  palace  to 
see  poor  dear  \  icky  off.  It  was  our 
intention  to  wait  downstair^ ;  but  we 
were  sent  for,  and  found  dear  \  ictoria 
[the  Queen]  burroundcd  by  a  number 
of  crying  relations  in  the  Queen's  Clo-ct. 
It  was  n  sad,  a  tryiiv.r  scene.  \Ve  all 
accompanied  her  to  the  carriage,  and, 
after  bidding  her  adieu.  Mamma  and  I 
hurried  to  one  of  the  front  rooms  to  see 
her  tlri\c  up  the  Mall." 

There  e.xists  a  private  photograpli,  or 
rather  a  daguerreotype,  taken  of  the 
Princess  Royal  that  mor^inL^  her  face 
unreco-rni^ablo,  swollen  with  tears. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  delighted  the 
populace  were  when  they  saw  that, 
thoujlh  it  was  snowing  hard,  their  Prin- 
ce<^  h.ad  rhn-en  an  open  carriage  for  her 
drive  rli rough  the  London  she  even  then 
loved  so  well,  and  went  on  loving  to  the 
very  end.  The  route  taken  was  through 
the  Mall,  Fleet  Street,  Cheapside,  and 
over  London  Bridge,  anti  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  weather,  enormous  crouds  gath- 
ered to  src  tin-  last  of  the  bi'  l".  The 
Stalwart  draimen  of  Barclay  and  Per- 
kins's brewery  shouted  out  to  the  bride- 
groom in  menacing  torn*.  "He  kind  tO 
her — or  we'll  h:ivc  lier  bnrlc  !" 

The  Princess  was  accompanied  by  her 


father  and  her  two  elder  brothers;  and 

at  Cravcsend,  where  the  Royal  yacht, 
the  I  ictoria  and  Albert,  was  waiting  to 
take  her  and  her  bridegroom  across  the 
Channel,  the  scene  was  again  most  af- 
fecting. The  Prince  Consort  was  deeply 
moved,  but  he  was  determined  to  appear 
composed,  and  he  kept  his  look  of  se- 
renity. Not  so  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Prince  Alfred ;  tiiey  wept  openly,  and 
tiieir  example  was  followed  by  many,  for 
there  was  something  profoundly  moving 
in  this  departure  of  the  Daughter  of 
l-nglan(' — as  Cobdcn  had  called  her — 
for  a  country  of  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Knglishmen  and  Englishwomen 
at  that  time  knew  littlt  or  nothing. 

Perhaps  the  general  feeling  among  the 
educated  classes  of  the  England  of  that 
day  is  best  reflected  in  a  leading  article 
In  t!ie  Timrs.  wliich  said: 

"We  only  tru<r  and  pray  that  the 
policy  of  England  and  of  Prussia  may 
never  present  any  painful  alternatives  to 
t'lf  Pr;nrc^>  now  about  to  leave  our 
shores;  that  she  will  never  be  called  on 
to  forget  the  land  of  her  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  religion;  and  that,  should  the 
or>  a>ion  ever  occur,  she  may  have  the 
wisdom  to  render  what  is  due  both  to 
her  new  and  her  old  country.  There 
is  no  European  State  but  what  changes 
and  is  still  susceptible  of  change,  nor  Is 
this  change  wholly  by  any  internal  law 
of  development.  We  influence  one  an- 
other. England,  indeed,  has  ever  been 
jealous  of  foreign  influence,  and  she 
w  ould  be  the  last  to  repudiate  the  honour 
of  influencing  her  neighbours.  For  our 
part,  we  arc  confident  enough  of  our 
country  to  think  an  English  Princess  a 
gain  to  a  Prussian  Court,  but  not  so  con- 
fident to  deny  that  we  may  be  mutually 
benefited,  and  Europe  through  us,  by  a 
greater  cordiality  and  better  acquain- 
tance than  has  hitherto  been  between  the 
two  countries." 

Ill 

The  bridal  journey  to  Berlin  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  triumphal  progress,  and  it 
was  well  that  the  Prince  and  Princess 
uere  both  young  and  full  of  healthy  vi- 
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tality.  At  Brussels  they  were  present 
at  a  great  Court  ball  given  in  their  hon- 
our, but  early  the  next  morning  they 
were  agun  on  their  route,  and  ^1  the 

way  there  were  receptions,  addresses  of 
congratulations,  etc.,  to  be  received  and 
answered. 

It  was  probably  at  -Brussels  that  the 
Priii-fNN  rccel\ctl  a  tourliiii^  letter  from 
her  tathcr,  written  on  the  day  alter  her 
departure  from  England: 

"My  heart  was  vcrj'  full  when  yester- 
day you  leaned  your  furchcad  on  my 
breast  to  give  iree  vent  to  your  tears.  1 
am  not  of  a  demonstrative  nature,  and 
therefore  you  can  hartll)-  know  hnw  dear 
you  have  always  been  to  me,  and  what 
a  void  you  have  left  behind  in  my  heart : 
jret  not  in  my  heart,  for  there  assuredly 
you  will  abide  henceforth,  as  till  now 
you  have  done,  but  in  my  daily  life, 
which  is  evermore  reminding  my  heart 
of  your  absence." 

Three  days  later  Prince  Albert  again 
wrote  to  her: 

"Thank  God,  everything  apparently 
goes  on  to  a  wish,  and  you  seem  to  ijnin 
'polden  opinions'  in  your  favour;  wluch 
naturally  gives  us  extreme  pleasure,  both 
because  we  love  you,  and  because  this 
touches  our  parental  pride.  But  what 
has  fiiveii  us  mo^t  pleasure  of  all  was 
the  letter,  so  overllou  ini,'  with  affection, 
which  jrou  wrote  while  yetxin  board  the 
yacht.  Poor  child!  well  did  1  feci  the 
bitterness  of  your  sorrow,  and  would  «o 
fain  have  soothed  it.  But,  excepting:  my 
own  sorrow,  T  had  notliin.;::  to  g:\  e ;  and 
that  would  only  have  had  the  effect  of 
augmenting  yours.*' 

To  Stockmar,  whose  son,  Baron  Er- 
nest Stockm.ar,  was  appointed  Treasurer 
to  the  Princess  Royal  on  her  marriage, 
he  wrote: 

"Throughout  all  this  agitated,  serious 
and  verj'  trying  time,  the  good  child  has 
behaved  quite  adniiraMy,  and  to  the 
mingled  admiration  and  surprise  of  every 
one.  She  was  so  natural,  so  childlike, 
.so  dignified  and  firm  In  her  wliole  hear- 
ing and  demeanour,  that  one  mifjiht  well 
believe  in  a  higher  inspiration.  I  shall 
not  forset  that  your  son  has  proved  him- 


self in  all  ways  extremely  useful,  and 
takes  and  holds  his  ground,  which, 
among  the  Berliners,  is  no  easy  matter." 
The  progress  to  Berlin  was,  at  any 

rate,  by  no  means  didl ;  it  was  marked 
by  plenty  of  incident,  somctunes  not  of 
a  pleasant  nature.  For  instance,  when 
the  bridal  pair  were  entertained  at  a 
preat  Court  banquet  at  Hanover, 
wiiethcr  by  malice,  or  more  probably  by 
sheer  stupidity,  the  feast  was  spread  on 
the  very  gold  dinner-service  which  had 
been  a  subject  of  dispute  between  Queen 
Victoria  and  King  Ernest,  a  dispute 
which  had  been  decided  by  the  English 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  favour  of 
Hanover.  The  Princess  Royal,  who 
knew  all  about  the  affair,  felt  deeply 
hurt,  but  she  did  not  allow  this  to  be 
noticed  except  by  her  intimate  entourage. 

In  Magdeburg  Cathedral  the  crowd 
became  so  obstreperous  in  their  eager  de- 
sire to  see  the  Princess  that  shreds  of 
her  gown,  a  dress  of  tartan  velveti  were 
actually  torn  oh  her  back. 

Just  before  Potsdam  was  reached,  the 
famous  Field-Marshal  Wrangel,  who 
had  pl:<yed  so  great  a  part  in  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848,  jumped  into  the  train. 
After  he  had  complimented  the  Royal 
bride,  he  sat  down  on  a  seat  on  which 
had  been  placed  an  enormous  apple-tart 
which  had  just  been  presented  to  the 
Princess  at  Wittenberg,  a  town  noted 
for  its  pn«try.  Fortunately  the  old  sol- 
dier took  the  accident  in  good  part,  and 
joined  in  the  hearty  laughter  which  ac- 
companied the  efforts  of  the  Princess 
and  her  ladies  to  clean  his  tmiform. 

The  whole  of  the  Prussian  Royal 
family  assembled  at  Potsdam  to  greet 
the  bride  and  bride;zroom,  who  made 
their  State  entry  into  Berlin  on  Febru- 
ary 8th.  It  was  a  fine  day,  but  the  cold 
was  of  an  intensity  never  before  experi- 
cnced  by  the  Princess.  Nevertheless,  she 
and  her  ladles  were  all  In  low  Court 
dresses,  and,  by  her  express  wish,  the 
windows  of  the  State  carriages  were  kept 
(low  n,  so  that  the  eager  populace  mig^t 
be  the  better  able  to  see  Inside. 

Tiie  drive  Listed  two  hours  and  ended 
at  the  Old  Schloss,  where  the  Prince 
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nrul  Priiifcss  found  once  more  the  w  hole 
ot  the  Prussian  Royal  iaiiiily  aistmbied, 
beaded  by  the  tben  King  and  bis  Queen. 
As  the  Queen  embraced  the  bride,  she 
oh'iervcd  coldly:  "Arc  you  not  frozen?" 
The  Princess  replied  with  a  smile:  "I 
bave  only  one  warm  place,  and  that  is 
my  heart !" 

It  is  a  curious  fact  tliat  on  that  night 
of  the  State  entry  into  Ucrlin,  when 
every  house,  and  especially  c\ery  palace 
and  cmbnssy,  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
the  English  Legation  alone  remained  in 
darkness.  This  was  simply  because  the 
gas  compatiy  had  undertaken  to  do  more 
than  it  could  accomplish,  for  jjas  had 
never  been  used  in  Berlin  before  that 
night  for  public  illumination.  Still,  the* 
circumstance  was  long  renu-mlured  by 
the  more  superstitious  of  the  Bcrlincrs. 

The  youthful  bride  made  a  very  fa- 
vourable impression  on  those  who  saw 
her  on  that  first  ilay  in  Berlin.  Ilcr 
manner  was  sinL;nlarly  qniet  and  sclf- 
possesscd,  and  she  found  a  kind  and  suit- 
able word  to  say  to  every  one.  Yet, 
even  so,  feeling  ran  so  hi:^h  in  Prussian 
societ}',  and  e«pecinl!y  n;  tlir  Court,  that 
Lord  and  Lady  Bloomiiclil,  the  then 
English  Minister  and  his  wife,  made  a 
point  of  avoldincr  the  Princess  Royal,  so 
de<:irous  were  they  of  givinji  no  cause  of 
offence  to  the  Kinji  and  Queen. 

Meanwhile,  the  loving  parents  in 
London  were  kept  bu'-y  in  reading'  the 
accounts,  which  poured  in  on  them  from 
every  quarter,  of  their  dau|ihter*s  recep- 
tion if!  her  new  hoinc.  Thus,  Queen 
V'icrnria's  sister,  the  Princess  of  Hohen- 
lohc-Laiigenburg,  writes  from  Berlin  on 
Fcbntary  17th: 

"You  know  of  e\crything  th:ir  is  go- 
ing on.  and  how  iinicli  she  [the  Princess 
Royal]  is  admired,  and  deserves  so  to 
be.  The  enthusiasm  and  interest  shown 
are  beyond  everything.  Never  was  a 
Princess  in  this  country  received  a<;  she 
is.  I1iat  shows  where  the  sympathies 
turn  to,  certainly  not  toward  the  North 
Pole." 

This  was  perhaps  a  little  too  coiih  tir 
de  rose,  and  when  Prince  Frederick  Wil- 
liam telegraphed  to  his  parents-in-law> 


"The  whole  Royal  family  is  enchanted 
with  my  wife,"  Prince  Albert's  dry  com- 
ment, in  writing  to  his  daughter,  was 
that  the  telegnq)h  must  have  been 
ama/ed  at  the  message.  Nor  did  the 
anxious  father  fail  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  little  sermon.  In  tbis  same 
letter,  dated  Febsuaiy  Iltfa,  he  writes  to 
the  Princess: 

"Y  ou  have  now  entered  upon  your 
new  home,  and  been  received  and  wel- 
comed on  all  sides  with  the  grcafe'^t 
friendship  and  cordiality.  This  kindly 
and  trustful  advance  of  a  whole  nation 
toward  an  entire  stranger  must  have  kin- 
dled and  confirmed  w  ithin  you  the  de- 
termination to  show  yourseii  in  every 
way  worthy  of  audi  feelings,  and  to  re- 
ciprocate and  requite  them  by  the  stead- 
fast resolution  to  dedicate  the  whole 
energies  of  your  life  to  this  people  of 
your  new  home.  And  you  have  recdved 
from  Heaven  the  happy  task  of  effecting 
this  object  by  making  your  husband  truly 
happy,  and  of  doing  him  at  the  same 
time  the  best  service,  by  aiding  htm  to 
maintain  and  to  increase  die  love  of  his 
countrymen. 

"That  you  have  everywhere  made  so 
favourable  an  impression  has  given  in- 
tense happiness  to  me  :l^  a  father.  Let 
me  express  my  fullest  admiration  of  the 
way  in  which,  possessed  exclusively  by 
the  duty  which  you  had  to  fulfil,  you 
!ir>\T  kept  down  and  overcome  your  own 
little  personal  troubles,  perhaps  also 
many  feelings  of  sorrow  not  yet  healed. 
This  is  the  way  to  success,  and  the  only 
way.  If  >ou  have  sticcecded  in  winning 
people's  hearts  by  friendliness,  simplicity, 
and  courtesy,  the  secret  lay  in  diis,  that 
you  were  not  thinking  of  yoursdf.  Hold 
fast  this  mystic  power;  it  is  a  spark  from 
Heaven." 

Admirable  advice  in  a  sense,  but  un- 

fortimately  too  general  to  be  of  much 
service  to  the  warm-hearted,  impulsive 
Princess,  before  whom  lay  so  many  un- 
suspected pitfalls.  Prince  Albert  be- 
li('\  ed,  as  he  had  said  to  his  son-in-law, 
that  his  daughter  pos'^esscd  "a  man's 
head  and  a  child's  heart,"  an  allusion  to 
the  poet's  words,  "In  wit  a  man,  stm- 
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plidtjr  a  chOd."  But  Prussia  was  not 
Coburg,  and  even  from  G)burg  Prince 

Albert  had  now  hrcn  away  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  He  docs  not  appear  at  all 
to  have  appreciated  either  the  situation 

which  now  confronted  the  Princess 
Rnynl,  or  how  little  adapted  she  was  by 
her  temperament  and  her  training  to 
meet  it. 

In  the  Princess  of  Prussia  (nftt  nvnrd 
the  Empress  Aupusta)  her  English 
daii^hter-in-law  ever  had  a  true  friend 
and  ally,  and  during  the  forty  years 
which  fnlluwed,  the  two  hulics  were  on 
far  brtrer  terms  than  any  one  could  have 
experfcd,  considering  how  entirely  dif- 
fer i  l  ul  been  their  upbringing  and 
outlook  on  life. 

For  example,  Princess  Augusta  had 
been  taught  as  a  child  to  tenir  cercle  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Palace  at  Weimar — 
that  is  to  say,  she  had  to  make  the  round 
of  the  bushes  and  trees,  each  of  which 
represented  for  the  moment  a  lady  or 
gentleman  of  the  Court,  and  say  some- 
thing pleasant  and  suitable  to  each!  In 
this  curious  but  extremely  practical  fash- 
ion was  inculcated  one  of  die  nnost  fun- 
damentally important  dutir<;  of  Royal 
personaj^es.  and  it  may  be  suggested  with 
all  respect  that  the  future  Empress  Frcd- 
eridc  would  have  benefited  if  she  had  had 
some  similar  training. 

The  Princess  who  was  to  become 
Queen  of  Prussia  and  the  first  German 
Empress  had  been  brought  up  at 
Goethe's  knee.  She  belonged,  in  an  in- 
tellectual sense,  to  the  eighteenth  rather 
than  the  nineteenth  century.  She  knew 
Frcn  ;i  as  well  as  she  knew  German — 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  she  often  thought 
in  French,  and  perhaps  her  chief  friend, 
at  the  time  of  her  son's  marriage  to  the 
Princess  Royal,  was  Monsieur  de  Ba- 
court.  the  French  diplomatist  to  whom 
the  Duchesse  de  Dino's  diary-letters  were 
for  the  most  part  addressed.  Among 
her  intimates  were  many  Catholics,  and 
for  many  years  it  was  believed  in  Herlin 
that  she  had  been  secretly  received  into 
the  Roman  Church.  As  a  young  woman 
she  was  full  of  heart  and  warmth  of  feel- 
ing, but  she  soon  learned,  what  her 


daughter-in-law  never  succeeded  in  mas- 
tering, the  wisdom  of  circumqiection  and 

the  painful  necessity  for  prudence.  She 
early  made  up  her  mind  to  remain  on 
the  whole  in  shadow.  While  never  con- 
cealing her  point  of  view  from  those 
about  her,  she  yet  never  took  any  public 
part  in  the  affairs  of  State. 

During  the  Crimean  War,  when  the 
whole  of  the  Prussian  Court  was  pro- 
Russian,  the  Princess  of  Prussia  had  been 
pro-English — a  fact  uhich  naturally  en- 
deared her  to  Queen  Victoria,  but  which 
had  ninde  her  Prussian  relatives  very 
.sore  and  angry.  When  the  Princess 
Royal  arrived  in  Berlin  as  the  bride  of 
the  King  of  Prussia's  heir-presumptive, 
the  Crimean  \Var  was  already  being  for- 
gotten. Among  the  Liberals  there  was 
what  may  be  called  a  pro-English  party, 
and  the  joyous  simplicity  and  youthful 
charm  of  the  Princess  silenced  criticism, 
at  any  rate  for  a  time. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  had  left  a  young  Court.  At 
the  time  of  her  marriage  her  parents 
were  still  young  people — she  made  them 
grandparents  when  they  were  only  thirty- 
eight.  But  the  Court  in  which  she  now 
became  an  important  pe^^onal:e  was  com- 
posed of  middle-aged  men  and  women, 
with  some  very  old  people.  There  was 
still  living  in  the  Court  circle  a  Indy 
who  was  said  to  remember  Frederick  the 
Great.  This  was  the  Countess  Pauline 
Neale,  who  had  been  one  of  Queen 
Eom'se's  ladies-in-waiting.  She  could 
recollect  with  vivid  intensity  every  de- 
tail and  episode  assodated  with  Na- 
poleon's treatment  of  the  King  and 
Queen. 

Of  great  age,  too,  was  the  gigantic 
Field-Marshal  Wrangel,  who  h^  ac- 
tually carried  the  colours  of  hts  regiment 

at  the  battle  of  Leiprig. 

Another  interesting  personality  in  the 
Princess  Royal's  new  family  circle  was 

her  husband's  aunt,  Princess  Charles, 
sister  of-  the  Princess  of  Pru'^Nia,  who 
afterward  became  the  grandmother  of 
the  Duchess  of  Connaught.  She  still 
bore  traces  of  the  wonderful  beauty  for 
which  she  bad  been  famed  in  the  'twen- 
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ties,  ^ut  was,  of  course,  no  longer  a 

young  womnn. 

Not  long  after  the  Princess  Royal's 
arrival  in  Berlin,  a  German  observer 
wrote  to  the  Prince  Consort:  "She  sees 
more  clearly  nnd  nvirt-  correctly  than 
many  a  man  of  commanding  intellect, 
because,  while  possessing  an  acute  mind 
and  the  pnre>t  licart.  she  does  not  know 
the  word  'preiudice.'  " 

Less  than  a  month  after  her  marriage, 
on  February  17th,  the  Prince  Consort 
sent  his  daughter  a  letter  full  of  wise 
warning: 

"Your  festival  time,  if  not  your  honey- 
moon, comes  to  an  end  to-day;  and  on 
this  I  take  leave  to  congratulate  you, 
unfeeling'  tlioujzh  it  may  sound,  for  I 
wish  for  you  the  necessary  time  and 
tranquillity  to  digest  the  many  impres- 
sions you  ha\  c  received,  and  which  other- 
wi'^e,  like  n  wild  rc\  r1,  first  inflrmie.  and 
tlien  stupefy,  leuviiiL'  a  dull  nerveless 
lassitude  behind.  Your  exertions,  and 
the  demands  which  ha\  c  been  made  upon 
you,  have  been  quite  immense ;  you  have 
done  your  best,  and  liavc  won  the  hearts, 
or  what  is  called  the  hearts,  of  all.  In 
the  nature  of  rhiiip:s  we  may  now  expect 
a  little  reaction.  The  public,  just  be- 
cause it  was  rapturous  and  enthtmastic, 
will  now  become  minutely  critical  and 
take  you  to  pieces  anatomically.  This  is 
to  be  kept  in  view,  although  it  need  cause 
you  no  uneasiness,  for  you  have  only  fol- 
lowed your  natural  bent,  and  have  made 
no  external  demonstration  which  did  not 
answer  to  the  truth  of  your  inner  na- 
ture. It  is  only  the  man  who  presents 
an  artificial  dcni!  viour  to  the  world, 
who  has  to  dreatl  hein?  unmaslced. 

"Your  place  is  that  of  your  husband's 
wife,  and  of  your  mother's  daughter. 
You  will  desire  nothine  else,  but  you 
will  also  forego  nothing  of  that  which 
you  owe  to  your  husband  and  to  your 
mother.  Ultimately  your  mind  will, 
from  tlie  ovrr-rxcfrrmenr,  fall  back  to  a 
little  lassitude  and  sadness.  But  this 
will  make  you  feel  a  cravin;;  for  activity, 
and  you  have  much  to  do,  in  studying 
your  new  country,  its  tenilcncies  and  its 
people,  and  in  overlooking  your  house- 


an  Empress 

hold  as  a  pood  housewife,  with  punc- 
tuality, method,  and  vi-jilant  care.  To 
success  in  the  affairs  of  life,  apportion- 
ment of  time  is  essential,  and  I  hope  you 
will  make  this  your  first  care,  so  that  you 
may  always  have  some  time  over  for  the 
fulfilment  of  every  duty." 

Baron  Slockmar  had  iko  been  watdi- 
ing  the  details  of  the  Princess's  reception 
in  her  new  cmmtry  with  anxious  inter- 
est. He,  too,  saw  the  danger  of  a  reac- 
tion, and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prince 
Consort,  in  reply  to  which  the  father, 
after  commending  the  Princess's  tact, 
said : 

"The  enthusiasm  with  which  she  seems 
to  have  been  everywhere  received  ex- 
ceeds our  utmost  calculations  and  hopes, 
and  proves  that  the  people  approved  the 
idea  of  this  alliance,  and  have  found 
Vicky  in  herself  answer  to  their  expecta- 
tions. It  is  only  now,  indeed,  the  diffi- 
culties of  her  life  will  begin,  and  after 
the  excitement  of  the  festivities  a  certain 
melanrholy  u  ill  come  over  the  poor 
child,  however  happy  she  may  feci  with 
her  husband.  With  marriage,  a  new 
life  has  opened  for  her,  and  you  would 
liave  mar\  ellcd  at  the  sudden  change  and 
development  which  even  here  became  at 
once  apparent. 

*'Wc,  that  is  she  and  I,  have,  I  think, 
remained,  and  I  believe  will  remain,  the 
same  to  one  another.  She  continues  to 
set  great  store  by  my  advice  and  my  con- 
fidence; I  do  not  thrust  them  upon  her, 
hut  I  am  always  ready  to  'j've  them. 
During  this  time  of  troubles  she  has 
written  less  to  me,  and  communicated 
the  detaik  of  her  life,  and  what  she  is 
dolnii,  more  to  her  mother.  I  had  ar- 
ranged this  with  her,  but  I  hold  her 
promise  to  impart  to  me  faithfully  the 
progress  of  her  inner  life,  and  on  the 
other  hand  have  given  her  mine,  to  take 
a  constantly  active  part  in  fostering  it. 
You  may  be  sure  I  will  not  fail  in  this, 
as  I  sec  in  it  merely  the  fulfilment  of  a 
sacred  duty. 

"What  you  say  about  an  early  visit 
had  already  been  running  in  my  head, 
and  I  will  frankly  explain  what  we 
think  on  this  subject.    Victoria  and  I 
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are  both  desirous  to  have  a  meeting  with 
die  young  couple,  sonicu  here  or  other  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  having  moreover 
given  them  a  promise  that  we  would. 
This  could  only  be  in  the  autumn.  A 
rendezvous  on  the  Rhine — for  example, 
at  Coblenta — ^would  probably  be  the 
ri^t  thing.  This  does  not  exclude  a 
flying  visit  by  myself  alone,  which,  if  it 
is  to  be  of  any  use,  must  be  paid  earlier 
in  the  year.  How  and  where  we  could 
see  each  other  I  have  naturally  wciuhcti, 
and  am  myself  doubtful  whether  Hcrlin 
is  the  appropriate  place  for  me.  I  have 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
might  go  to  Coburp:.  nnd  give  the  young 
people  a  rendezvous  there." 

The  Princess  Royal  spent  her  first 
winter  in  Berlin  in  the  Old  Schloss. 
Thf  c;isrlc  had  not  been  lived  in  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  to  one  accustomed 
to  the  even  then  high  standard  of  Eng- 
lish living  and  hygiene,  it  must  have 
seemed  almost  media-val  in  its  lack  nf 
comfort,  and  of  what  the  Princess  had 
been  brought  up  to  regard  as  the  bare 
necessities  of  life — light,  warmth,  and 
plenty  of  hot  water. 

The  young  couple  were  allotted  a 
suite  of  splendidly  decorated  but  very 
dark  and  gloomy  rooms;  and  none  of  the 
passages  or  stairca^^cs  were  hentcti.  The 
Princess,  wiio  had  always  been  encour- 
aged to  turn  her  quick  mind  to  practical 
matters,  and  who  delighted  in  creating 
anil  in  making,  found  her  way  blocked 
at  every  turn,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
nothing  could  be  done  in  the  Old  Schloss 
without  the  direct  permission  of  the 
King.  Not  only  was  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV  in  a  very  bad  and  mentally  pe- 
culiar state  of  health,  but  to  him  and  to 
his  Queen  any  attempt  to  chance  or 
modify  anything  in  the  ancient  pile  of 
buildings  where  his  predecessor  had  lived 
savoured  of  sacrilcjzc.  To  give  one  in- 
stance, King  Frcticrick  Williain  III  had 
died  in  the  very  suite  of  rooms  allotted 
to  the  Prince  and  Princess,  and  his  chil- 
dren had  piously  preserved  the  "death- 
chamber,"  as  it  was  still  called,  in  ex- 
actly the  same  state  as  it  was  on  the  day 
of  his  death.  This  room  was  situated 


next  to  the  Princess's  boudoir,  arid  every 
time  she  went  to  her  bedroom  or  dress- 
ing-room she  was  obliged  to  pass 
through  it. 

The  Old  Schloss  was  widely  believed 
to  be  haunted,  not  only  by  the  "While 
Lady,"  but  by  other  ghosts,  and  the  door 
between  the  Princess  Royal's  boudoir  and 
the  "death-chamber"  would  sometimes 
open  by  itself.  One  winter  evening,  the 
Princess  and  one  of  her  ladies  were  sit- 
ting together  in  the  boudoir.  The  lady, 
who  was  reading  aloud,  raised  her  eyes 
and  suddenly  saw  the  door  o.f  the  death- 
chamber,  which  was  covered,  like  the 
walls,  with  blue  -ilk.  open  noiselessly,  as 
if  pushed  by  an  invisible  hand.  She 
stopped  reading  abruptly.  The  Princess 
askied  nervously,  "What's  happened?  Do 
you  see  anything?"  The  lady  answered, 
"Nothing,  ma'am,"  and,  getting  up,  shut 
the  door. 

But  it  would  he  ab-^urd  to  suppose  that 
the  Princess  allowed  the  ungraciousness 
of  the  King  and  the  material  discom- 
forts which  surrounded  her  at  this  time 
to  doud  the  beginning  of  a  singularly 
happy  married  life.  She  threw  herself 
with  eager  zest  into  her  husband's  in- 
terests, and  for  the  time  she  seemed  com- 
pletely merged  in  him.  Having  regard 
to  the  mental  equipment  and  demands 
of  the  Princess,  it  is  obvious  that  she 
found  in  her  husband  great  intellectual 
gifts.  The  theory  that  the  Prince  was 
wholly  inlluencod  by  his  wife,  who  took 
tiie  lead  in  all,  cannot  be  maintained. 
He  was  nine  years  older  than  the  Prin- 
cess, wlio  was  little  more  than  a  child 
when  they  married,  and  his  character 
and  outlook  were  formed  long  before. 
His  uncle,  Duke  Ernest,  testifies,  on  the 
contrar)',  to  the  influence  which  the 
Prince  exerted  over  his  wife. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged 
that  Prince  Frederick  William,  espe- 
cially in  these  early  days,  agreed  with 
the  Princess  in  regarding  England  as  a 
perfect  country  with  a  perfect  constitu- 
tion. He  was  deeply  grateful  to  her 
for  having  left  an  ideally  happy  home  to 
become  his  wife,  and  his  entire  devotion 
was  sImwo  in  many  ways.  Indeed,  the 
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onl}-  thins;  in  which  the  Prince  Frederick 
William  of  tlicsc  days  seems  to  have  ever 
withstood  the  Princess  Royal  was  in  his 
refusal  to  give  up  his  solitary  e\cning 
walk  in  tlic  streets  of  Berlin.  The  Prin- 
cess used  to  go  to  bed  quite  early,  and 
then  the  Prince  would  go  out  and  walk 
about  qm'te  imnttended. 

Years  later,  in  reference  to  her  domes- 
tic happiness,  the  Empress  wrote  feel- 
ingly to  a  friend :  "The  peace  and  blessed 
calm  that  I  ever  found  in  my  home,  by 
the  side  of  my  beloved  husband,  when 
powerful  influences  from  outnde  were 
first  distressing  me,  are  blessings  which 
I  canfiot  describe." 

Some  ot  the  conditions  of  the  Princess 
Royal's  new  life  were  undoubtedly  very 
irlcsome  to  her.  The  tone  of  the  Prus- 
sian Court  in  matters,  not  only  of  re- 
ligion and  politics,  but  also  of  etiquette, 
was  very  much  narrower  than  that  of 
the  English  Court.  She  seems  to  have 
found  it  impossible  to  guard  her  tongue, 
to  conceal  her  convictions,  or  to  hold 
aloof  from  political  discussion.  At 
"h(Mne,"  as  she  soon  very  unwisely  began 
to  call  England,  she  had  been  used  to 
say  everything  she  thought  from  child- 
hooil  upwards,  sure  of  not  being  misun- 
derstood, and  reticence  would  have 
seemed  to  her  mean,  if  not  absolutely 
didioncst 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  Prussian 

reactionary  party  first  became  aware  that 
in  the  bride  of  Prince  Frederick  W'illiam 
they  had  a  determined  and  a  brilliant  op- 
ponent. It  must,  however,  liave  been 
fairly  enrly,  for  it  is  on  record  that  dur- 
ing that  first  winter  in  Berlin  "the  very* 
approach  of  a  Tory  or  a  reactionary 
seemed  to  freeze  her  up." 

Nor  i?  it  easy  to  see  how  much  her 
father,  watching  anxiously  from  Eng- 
land, knew  of  this.  She  continued  with 
unabntrd  enthusiasm  tho-e  historical  and 
literary  studies  to  which  the  Prince  Con- 
sort had  accustomed  her,  and  she  wrote 
him  a  weekly  letter,  asking  his  advice 
on  political  questions.  She  wrote  to  her 
mother  daily,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  but 
it  was  her  ^^r*s  influence  whfeh  really 
counted  with  her,  and  that  remained 


quite  unimpaired.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  attributed  wliatcver 
seemed  to  annoy  and  distress  her  in  Prus- 
sian public  life  to  the  still  paramount 
influence  of  the  dying  King.  But  he 
evidently  did  not  at  any  time  realise 
that,  though  factious  persons  might  be 
ready  enough  to  use  her  in  their  own  in- 
terests, no  one  in  Prussia  really  wanted 
to  sec  a  Princess  dabbling  in  politics  at 
all.  Thus,  we  find  the  Prince  writing 
to  Stockmar  in  March,  1858: 

"From  Berlin  the  tenor  of  the  news 
continues  excellent.  Vicky  appears  to  go 
on  pleasing,  and  being  pleased.  She  is 
an  extremely  fortunate,  animating,  and 
tranquillising  element  in  that  region  of 
conflict  and  indec»ion." 

And  a^ain: 

"Hrunnow  had  reckoned  upon  Mou- 
sticr  from  Berlin,  whom  he  would  iiave 
had  in  his  pocket,  and  through  him 
Walew-.kl.  Now  he  gets  the  Duke  of 
Malakoff !  He  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
realise  the  position,  and  is  by  way  of 
being  extremely  confidential;  it  is  he 
alone  who  has  made  \'icky's  marriage 
popular  in  Berlin,  where  it  was  at  first 
very  unpopular,  and  he  weeps  tears  of 
emotion  when  he  speaks  of  her!" 

To  tlie  Princess  herself  he  wrote  also 
in  March: 

"You  seem  to  have  taken  up  yitur 
position  with  much  tact  Tlu  h  mdagp 
has  been  torn  from  your  eyes  all  at  once 
as  regards  all  the  greatest  mysteries  of 
life,  and  you  stand  not  only  of  a  sudden 
before  them,  but  are  called  upon  to  deal 
w  irh  them,  and  that  too  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  'Oh  I  It  is  indeed  most 
hard  to  be  a  man,'  was  the  constant  cry 
of  the  old  Wiirtemberg  Minister,  von 
W^angenhcim,  and  he  was  right!" 

The  Prince  was  generally  philosophis- 
ing, but  even  so,  the  following,  written 
a  few  days  later,  seems  an  extraordinary 
letter  tor  any  father  to  write  to  a  girl 
not  much  over  seventeen: 

"That  you  sliould  sometimes  be  op» 
pressed  by  home-sickness  is  most  natural. 
This  feeling,  which  I  know  right  well, 
will  be  sure  to  increase  with  the  sadness 
which  the  reviving  spring,  and  the  quick- 
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cning  of  all  nature  that  comes  with  it, 
always  develop  in  the  heart.  It  is  a 
painful  yearning,  which  may  exist  quite 
indeprntlcnrly  nf,  run!  >inuih;incously 
with,  complete  contentment  and  com- 
plete happiness.  I  explain  this  hard-to- 
be-comprchended  mental  phenomenon 
thus.  The  identity  of  the  individual  is, 
so  to  speak,  interrupted;  and  a  kind  of 
Dualism  springs  up  by  reason  of  this, 
that  the  /  which  has  been,  with  all  its 
impressions,  remembrance^,  experiences, 
fedinp,  which  were  also  those  ot  youth, 
is  attached  to  a  partkular  spot,  with  its 
local  and  personal  associations,  and  ap- 
pears to  what  may  be  called  the  new  I 
like  a  vestment  of  the  soul  which  has 
heen  lost,  from  which  nevertheless  the 
neiv  I  cannot  disconnect  itself,  because 
its  identity  is  in  fact  continuous.  Hence 
the  painful  struggle,  1  might  almost  say 
the  spasm,  of  the  soul." 

To  tfie  faithful  Stockmar  the  Prince 
confided  his  belief: 

"As  to  Vicky,  unquestionably  she  will 
turn  out  a  very  distinguished  character, 
whom  Prussia  will  have  cause  te  bless." 

Tlie  Prince's  cherished  scheme  of  a 
visit  to  t  nburg  began  to  take  shape,  and 
he  writes: 

"My  whole  stay  in  Coburg  can  only 
be  for  six  days.  To  see  you  and  Fritz 
together  in  a  quiet  homely  way  without 
visits  of  ceremony,  etc. —  I  dare  not  pic- 
ture it  to  myself  too  strongly.  Talk  it 
over  with  Frits,  and  let  me  know  if  I 
can  count  on  you,  hut  do  not  let  the 
plan  get  wind,  otherwise  people  will  be 

{To  be 


payin^^  us  visits,  and  our  meeting  will 
lose  its  pleasant  private  character." 

Another  letter,  dated  April  28th,  is 
interesting  as  =!ir.',\  ing  that  the  Prince 
was  beginning  to  perceive  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  his  daughter's  path: 

"What  you  arc  now  living  through, 
ob=cr\iiig.  anil  doing,  are  the  most  im- 
portant experiences,  impressions  and  acts 
of  your  life,  for  they  are  the  first  of  a 
life  independent  and  responsible  to  itself. 
That  outside  of  and  in  close  proximity 
to  your  true  and  tranquillising  happiness 
with  dear  Fritz  your  path  of  life  is  not 
wholly  smooth,  1  regard  as  a  most  for- 
tunate clrcunistanre  for  you,  inasmuch  .is 
it  forces  }ou  to  exercise  and  strengthen 
the  powers  of  your  mind*" 

Nothing  that  concerned  her  hut  was 
of  moment  to  her  father: 

"1  am  delighted  to  see  by  your  letter 
that  you  deliberate  gravely  upon  your 
budget,  and  I  shall  he  most  happy  to 
look  through  it,  it  you  send  it  to  me; 
this  is  the  only  way  to  have  a  clear  idea 
to  one's  self  of  what  one  has,  spends,  and 
ought  to  spend.  As  this  is  a  business  of 
which  I  have  had  long  and  frequent  ex- 
perience, I  will  give  you  one  rule  for 
your  guidance  in  it,  namely,  to  set  apart 
a  considera'.de  balance  pour  Vimprhu. 
This  gentleman  is  the  costliest  of  guests 
in  life,  and  we  shall  look  very  blank  if 
w  e  liave  nothing  tO  set  before  him." 

During  the  first  summer  of  their  mar- 
ried life,  the  Prince  and  Princess  set  up 
quite  a  modest  establishment  at  the  Cas- 
tle of  Babebberg,  and  this  made  the 
Princess  very  happy. 
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The  New  York  Public  Library  Circulation  Dci>at tincut  reports  books  rno»t  in  demand 
exclttdiog  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  vifek  endtng  January  jth: 

1.  The  Promised  Land.  Anttn. 
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7.  John  Barleycorn.  London. 
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1.  Scott's  Last  Expedition. 
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3.  Crowds.  Lee. 
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According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in 
the  order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Inside  of  die  Cup.  Cbuichill. 

(Macmillan.)   $1.50   %t% 

2.  T.    Tembarom.    Burnett  (Centurj 

Co.)  $140   a4( 

J.  Laddie.   Stratton-Porter.  (Doubleday, 
Page.)  $1.35   »7a 

4.  Pollyanna.  Porter.  (Page.)  $1.25...  is» 
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(Scribner.)    $1.35  J 
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The  will  of  Mrs,  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson, who  died  in  February,  showed  an 

tttate  amounting  t  o 
The  Steven-  aometfatng  more  than 
BonHeritaga      one     hundred  and 

twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  figures  surprtsed  a  great  many 
people,  some  wondering  how  they  hap- 
pened to  be  so  large,  and  others  express- 
ing astonishment  that  they  were  so  small. 
"Just  about  what  five  years  should  have 
brought  in  from  R.  L.  S.'s  l)Ooks,"  sug- 
gested one  ardent  Stevensonian,  who  esti- 
mated that  the  royalties  were  yielding  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  But  that  compu- 
tation is  unquestionably  very  much  too 
high.  The  number  of  ihnng  men  of  let- 
ters in  this  country  and  England  who 
are  earning  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
a  year  from  their  books  could  probably 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  bodi  hands. 

•  •  • 

Ivast  autumn  we  had  Miss  Gilder 
picturing  Mr.  S.  S.  McClurc  "discover- 
ing" Stevenson  in  1893, 
TheMcClure  ^m'  fiL^urativcly  speak- 
Mcmoixa  Again  ing,  Mr.  McClure 
purrinu  complacently 
before  the  picture.  Now,  in  jntrine 
do\vn  hi^  .1  a fo biography ,  Mr.  McClure 
seems  to  recall  that  it  was  not  in  1893 
that  he  introduced  "R.  L.  S."  to  the 
world,  but  in  1887,  which  presents  the 
whole  matter  in  «  vastly  difierent  light. 

VOL.  XXXIX,  No.  • 


In  a  way,  Mr.  McClure  shares  credit 
with  Mr.  Irving  Bacheller  and  Mr. 
Charles  de  Kay,  for  it  was  Mr. 
Bacheller  who  stirred  Mr.  McClure  to 
the  realisation  that,  for  the  first  time, 
there  was  intelligent  and  dangerous  com- 
petition in  die  ^dicate  field,  and  moved 
him  to  make  that  trip  to  England  in 
Febniary,  1887;  while  it  was  Mr.  de 
Kay  who  called  his  attention  to  Steven- 
Son's  Kidnapped.  Mr.  McQure  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  STevenson  in  Eng- 
land, but  one  day,  the  following  sum- 
mer, a  young  man  visited  the  offices  in 
the  Tribune  Building  in  New  York,  in- 
troduccfl  himself  as  Lloyd  Oshourne, 
and  said  that  Stevenson  was  staying  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Stephen  in  Elevendi 
Street.  There  Mr.  McClure  found  him. 
He  was  in  bed,  "ver^'  much  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  St.  Gaudens  medallion." 
Of  course  he  was;  it  would  not  have 
been  a  conventional  Stevenson  interview 
otherwise.  In  Miss  Gilder's  version 
Mr,  McClure  spoke  of  the  Scotsman  as 
just  emerging  from  obscurity  in  1894; 
in  his  later  account  he  says  that  by  rea- 
son of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr,  Hyde  he  was 
already  famous  in  1887. 

•  •  • 

Then  Stevenson  made  his  trip  to  the 
Adirondacks,  and  there  Mr.  McClure 
followed  him  in  October,  1887.  Three 
of  Stevenson's  stories  had  been  printed 
in  Henderson's  fVeekh,  an  English 
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paper,  something;  like  the  old  New  \  ork 
Ledger.  The^e  were  Treasure  Island, 
Kidnapped  and  The  Black  Arrow,  He 
had  received  one  Inindreil  pounds  apiece 
for  rhcni,  and  they  had  appeared  as  the 
work  of  "Captain  North,"  a  pseudonym 
adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his 
English  literary  friends,  who  thought 
that  the  a^'^ociation  of  Stcvcn^ion's  own 
name  with  adventure  stories  mi^lit  com- 
pnmiise  his  future.    Kidnapped  and 

Treasure  Island  had  been  issued  :n  nnok 
form,  but  The  Black  Arrow  had  never 
been  resurrected.  So  at  Saranac  Mr. 
McClure  offered  to  publish  the  last- 
named  story  in  the  ^vfid-rare  and  to^pay 
a  good  price  for  it.  Later  Alr.  McClurc 
expressed  the  wish  to  omit  the  first  five 
chapters  of  the  tale»  and  Stevenson 
readily  gave  bi^  consent.  Retcrring  to 
this,  Mr.  McClure  expresses  opinions  on 
a  subject  that  is  of  decided  significance, 
a  subject  that  we  propose  to  discuss  very 
fully  before  long.  Of  Stevenson's 
acquiescence  in  the  scheme  for  conden- 
sation, he  says: 

Like  all  writers  of  the  first  rank,  he  WM 
perfectly  ainiablc  about  cbanget  and  con- 
densations, and  was  not  handicapped  by  the 
superstition  that  hi?  copy  was  divine  reve- 
lation and  that  his  words  were  sacrosailCt. 
I  never  knew  a  really  great  writer  who 
cherished  his  phrnses  or  \vas  afraid  of  los- 
ing a  few  of  them.  First-rate  men  always 
have  plenty  more. 

•  •  • 

While  there  is  unquestionably  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  soundness  in  these  ideas, 
there  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  danger 
in  their  free  expression.  But  they  seem 
to  be  Mr.  McClure's  pet  hobby,  for  he 
returns  to  it  again,  quoting  Stevenson  as 
lamenting  that  Bakac  did  not  have  some 
one  to  edit  and  condense  hb  novels  for 
him.  Then,  when  Stevenson  began 
sending  in  his  Letters  from  the  South 
Seas: 

He  told  me  to  um  my  own  jodgment 
about  edidng  dicm,  and  to  eat  wherever 

I  thoiiRht  it  would  be  advantagcou-*.  After 
the  series  was  well  started  in  the  syndicate, 


he  wrote  and  asked  me  why  I  was  not  cut- 
ting the  stuff  down  more.  I  have  mentioned 
iJds  wiltingnest  to  be  edited  before,  and  I 

have  said  that  all  of  the  rcnllv  first-rate 
writers  I  have  known  have  been  similarly 
open-minded.  I  mutt  mention  it  again,  be^ 
cause,  somehow,  young  writers  often  have 
the  idea  that  they  arc  lowering  their  flag 
if  they  consent  to  any  changes  in  their  manu- 
script— that  there  it  a  mysdc  power  in  a 
certain  order  of  words.  My  experience  has 
been — and  I  think  n!!  f  tlu  r  editor*  have  had 
the  same  experience — that  only  writers  of 
inferior  talent  and  meagre  equipment  feel 
tbat  way. 

•  •  • 

Happening  to  read  The  Study  in 
Scarlet  on  a  train  journey  from  Scotland 
tn  London,  Mr.  AlcClure  tell-;  us  that 
he  decided  that  he  u  anted  Conan  Doyle 
for  the  syndicate,  and  bought  the  first 
twelve  Sherlock  Holmes  stories,  paying 
sixty  dollars  apiece  for  them.  But  at 
first  they  were  not  at  all  popular  with 
editors,  on  account  of  their  somewhat 
unwieldy  length.  It  was  not  imtil 
nearly  all  the  first  twelve  had  been  pub- 
lished that  the  public  began  to  take  in- 
terest. Then  Mr.  McClure  bought  the 
American  serial  rights  of  The  White 
Company  for  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars,  but  that,  too,  went  bcgeing, 
until  Mr.  Laffan  of  the  New  York  Sun 
rnnk  it  off  Mr.  McClure's  hands.  Then 
Mr.  McClure  gives  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent account  of  the  "discovery**  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  from  that  chronfeled  last 
autumn : 

I  was  lunching  one  day  ^^itl^  Sidnev 
Colvin  at  the  British  Museum,  where  he 
was  in  residence  as  Curator  of  Prints  and 
Engravings.  Colvin  told  me  about  a  new 
writer  who  seemed  to  have  red  blood  in 
him,  and  who  had  done  a  good  deal  of  work 
out  tn  India  tbat  was  beginning  to  be  talked 
about  in  London.  His  name,  Colvin  said* 
was  Rudyard  KipHnp;.  The  name  was  so 
unusual  that  I  had  to  write  it  down  to  re- 
member it 

Shortly  after  this  I  paid  my  first  visit  to 
Georpe  Meredith.  I  went  to  Box  Hill  to  see 
him  about  getting  the  right  to  syndicate  sev- 
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eral  of  hh  novelettes,  such  as  The  Tale  of 
Chloe,  which  had  never  been  published  in 
book  fem  and  were  mkiMmii  la  America. 
During  the  coarse  of  our  oonrersatioa  I 
Mid: 

"Mr.  Meredith,  Mr.  Colyin  thinks  very 
highly  of  B  new  writer  naned  Rwlyanl 
Kipling.  He  believes  he  is  the  coming  man. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  him?" 

"The  coming  man,"  said  Meredith  em* 
phatieally,  **!«  Janus  Matthew  Barrie." 

•  •  • 

Conan  Doyle  again  figures  in  the  April 
instalment  of  Mr.  McClure's  Autobiog- 
raphy. When  Dr.  Doyle  was  in  the 
United  States  in  1894  on  his  lecturing 
tour,  McClure's  Magazine  was  in  its 
precarious  intancy.  It  was  running  at  a 
lu>>  ut  a  tliuusand  dollars  a  month,  and 
it  \\  as  found  necessary  to  cut  the  text 
of  the  magazine  from  ninety-six  to 
cijihty-ei^ht  pages,  and  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  illustrations.  Five  thousand  dol- 
lars was  owed  to  English  authors,  and 
every  apparent  source  of  capital  had  been 
gradually  exhausted.  One  day  in  this 
dark  period  Mr.  McClure  paid  a  visit 
to  Dr.  Doyle  at  the  Aldine  Club  in  New 
York  City,  where  the  latter  had  been 
Staying.  In  apologising  for  apparent 
neglect  he  explained  that  he  had  been  up- 
set by  business  anxieties,  remarking  in- 
cidefitally  that  he  had  to  finance  the 
magazine  as  well  as  edit  it.  Conan 
Doyle  then  said  that  he  would  like  to 
put  sf)me  money  into  the  business  him- 
self, if  it  was  needed;  that  he  believed 
in  the  magazine  and  in  McClure.  After 
lunch  the  two  went  to  the  office  of  the 
maga/ine.  and  there  Dr.  Doyle  wrote  out 
his  cheque  for  five  thousand  dollars,  ex- 
actly the  sum  that  was  owed  to  the  Eng- 
lish authors.  That  cheque  put  new  life 
into  Ae  office  staff. 

•  •  • 

Readers  of  the  early  numbers  of  Mc- 
Clure's may  remember  the  "Human 
Documents"  series  which  was  such  a 
fcarure  of  the  first  years  of  the  mafazine. 
That  feature,  which  was  so  successful 
that  it  would  have  been  kept  up  forever 
if  the  supply  of  great  men  had  held  out, 


was  christened  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Alphonse  Daudet.  When  Mr. 
Jaccaci,  the  art  editor  of  McClure's,  was 
in  Paris,  he  eiqi^ned  one  day  to  the 
creator  of  Tartarin  the  Intention  of  pub- 
lishing in  each  number  of  the  magazine  a 
series  of  photographs  of  some  noted  man 
or  woman,  from  his  or  her  childhood  up. 
"Veritables  documents  humaines,"  ex- 
claimed Daudet;  and  that  was  the  title 
adopted  for  the  series.  The  "Human 
Documents"  led  to  many  interesting  per> 
sonal  contacts.  In  1895  Mr.  McClure 
went  to  Germany  to  get  a  series  of  the 
best  portraits  of  Bismarck,  and  spent  two 
days  with  his  son.  Count  Bismarck,  at 
his  great  farming  estate,  SchaflRiausen. 
He  tells  of  there  being  shown  a  cabinet 
photograph  of  die  present  Emperor  taken 
when  he  was  a  boyf  and  sent  by  him  to 
Bismarck  while  his  grandfather  was  still 
on  the  throne  and  his  father  was  an  ap- 
parently sound  man  with  the  prospects 
of  a  long  reign  before  him.  On  this 
photograph  was  written,  in  young  Will- 
iam's hand,  "Cave  adsum." 

Count  Herbert  called  my  attention  to  thii 
photograph,  but  nehher  by  word  nor  man- 
ner did  he  comment  upon  it.  When  I  asked 
him  what  hi?  father  had  said  when  he  re- 
ceived this  picture,  Count  Herbert  replied 
imperturbaUy:  "My  faAcr  said  nothing  that 
it  would  have  been  uDbecoroing  to  say  of  his 
future  Empstor." 

•  •  • 

Mr.  McClure  considers  that  the  first 
distingiiished  series  of  short  stories  pub- 

li'^lu'd  in  the  magazine  was  Anthony 
Hope's  The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra. 
Once,  when  Mr.  McClure  was  in  Lon- 
don, Robert  Barr,  who  often  gave  him 
valuable  advice,  told  him  that-  he  would 
make  a  mistake  if  he  left  England  with- 
out seeing  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  a 
new  man  who  was  doing  remarkably  in- 
teresting work.  Tficn  one  day  Mr. 
Hawkins  presented  himself  at  the  maga- 
zine's London  office  with  a  black  valise 
full  of  his  manuscripts  and  published 
works.  Mr.  McClure  was  in  a  linrry, 
being  about  to  sail  for  New  York  the  fol- 
lowing day,  so  he  told  the  novelist  that 
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he  wouldn't  bother  about  the  manuscripts 
then,  but  that  he  would  gladly  take  the 
books  along  and  read  them  on  die 

steamer.  On  that  trip  across  the  At- 
lantic Mr.  McChire  read  The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda,  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  New 
York  he  cabled  Mr.  Hawkins  to  send 
over  nil  the  manuscripts  he  had.  The 
next  time  the  American  was  in  London 
Mr.  Hawkins  sent  him  eight  "Princess 
Osra"  stones  in  a  bunch.  "Mrs.  Mc- 
Clurc  and  I  were  staying  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Barr  then.  I  took  the 
manuscript  to  his  house,  and  after  dinner 
tn  the  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barr  and 
my  wife  and  I  sat  down  in  the  library, 
and  each  of  us  took  a  'Princess  Osra' 
story  to  read.  Very  soon  some  one  ex- 
claimed and  then  some  one  else  ex- 
claimed. Each  of  us  declared  that  the 
story  that  had  fallen  to  his  lot  must  be 
the  best  of  the  collection.** 
•  •  • 

In  the  April  version  of  the  Autobiog' 
raphy  Mr.  McClure  telLs  us  that  he  first 

met  Kipling  soon  after  the  latter's  arrival 
in  London,  when  he  was  writing  The 
Liffht  That  Fmied,  for  which  Lippin- 
cotts  paid  him  eight  hundred  dollars. 
Kipling  was  then  writing  still  with  the 
free  pen  of  the  unknown  man.  Indeed, 
comments  Mr.  McCluie,  so  to  as  the 
mnrkcr  was  concerned,  Kipling  went 
very  slowly.  For  a  long  while  his  prices 
remained  very  moderate.  He  returned 
to  England  and  began  to  be  talked  about 
there  in  i8So:  "hut  as  late  as  1893  I 
was  offered  one  of  the  Jungle  Book  sto- 
ries for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. Five  years  later  I  paid  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  serial  riLrh;^  of 
Kim."  We  arc  inclined  to  ask  whether 
this  is  not  another  of  those  little  inaccu- 
racies which  have  Keen  lending  SO  much 
piquancy  tn  Mr.  McCliire's  n:;rrntive. 
inaccuracies  which  we  very  much  enjoy 
pointing  out.  but  which  do  not  seriously 
reflect  upon  the  value  or  the  very  genuine 
Interest  of  the  Autohlocjraphy  as  a  whole. 
Five  years  after  1893  would  have  been 
1898.  Kim  was  publtdied  in  190 1,  and, 
unless  we  are  veiy  much  mistaken,  fin- 


ished a  ver\'  short  time  before  its  serial 
publication  began. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  McClure  records  that  he  never 
saw  the  perverse  side  of  Kipling  that  the 
American  press  at  one  time  exploited, 
and  doubts  whether  any  one  but  a  re- 
porter has  ever  seen  that  side.  Kipling 
always  resented  newspaper  interviews, 
refusing  to  take  himself  as  a  public  man, 
and  therefore  feeling  that  he  ought  to  be 
exempt  from  interviews.  His  brusqueness 
with  reporters  Mr.  McClure  considered 
to  be  really  an  expression  of  his  modesty. 
"I  have  always  found  him  cordial  and 
tolerant  of  other  people's  intereso^  I 
remember  he  once  told  me,  in  London, 
that  when  1  went  to  see  him  in  Vermont 
I  had  'talked  McClure  Magazine  to  him 
for  eight  solid  hours.'  And  he  bore  it! 
He  used  to  say  to  me:  'McClure,  your 
business  is  dealing  in  brain  futures.' 

"Once,  when  I  went  to  see  him  at 
Lakewood,  he  asked  me  whether  I  had 
read  David  Hamm,    I  replied:  'No. 

He's  dead.' 

"Kipling  laughed  and  said:  'Tiiat's 
rig^t,  McClure.  The  mark  of  genius  is 
to  eliminate  Uie  unnecessary.' " 

•  •  • 

Another  memory  of  these  pages  is 
George  Meredith.  Mr.  McClure  first 
went  to  see  him  in  i9gOt  and  arranged 
to  publish  several  of  his  ''novelette^' 
through  the  Syndicate.  A  short  time  be- 
fore he  had  read  all  of  Meredith's  pub- 
lished noveb  in  rapid  succession.  He 
had  always  heard  of  Meredith  as  a  man 
very  difficult  to  read:  his  novels  were 
spoken  of  as  quite  unattainable  to  the 
man  of  average  intelligence. 

I  had  ima^ned  diat  to  read  one  of  hii 
novels  would  be  something  like  reading  a 

verv  obscure  work  on  philosophy  and  psy- 
cholog}'  in  one.  Stevenson  was  the  first  man 
I  ever  heard  speak  of  Aem  as  if  they  were 
interesting  as  well  as  profound.  Once,  when 
I  wa^  on  the  road,  I  bought  a  cheap  copy 
of  The  Egoist,  and  read  it  with  the  roost 
intense  interest;  Then  I  read  KiekarJ  F<«- 
erel,  after  whieh  I  boii|^t  the  set  of  eleven 
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volumes  in  b  box,  and  went  straight  duoogh 

them.  I  was  living  then  on  Sixty-first  Street. 
I  read  them  on  the  elevated — before  break- 
fast— while  I  was  eating  my  lunch  at  the 
Astor  House.  I  went  thtoiq^  dicm  la  About 

six  werks.  nnd  hnd  never  read  uy  OOVCll 
with  more  interest  or  delight 
•  •  • 

Sydney  Colvtn  gave  Mr.  McClure  a 

letter  to  Mercditli,  and  Meredith  wrote 
extending  an  invitation  to  visit  Box  Hill 
and  spend  the  night.  Air.  McCiure 
went  down  from  London  on  New  Year's 
Day  of  1890.  Meredith  met  him  at  the 
pate,  and  even  then  walked  very  slowly, 
because  of  his  nervous  malady.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure remembers  particularly  the  nov«l> 

i-r'--  rlear  rinnlnfi  voice  nnil  s:iys  that  his 
conversation  was  ^  cr\'  like  the  dialogue 
in  his  novels;  one  had  the  Icclinp.  when 
he  talked,  that  there  were  swords  flash- 
ing: in  the  air.  After  dinner  that  niphr 
jniest  and  host  went  up  a  steep  hillside 
to  the  chalet  where,  before  a  roaring  fire, 
they  sat  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 


talking  of  the  noveb,  going  from  book  to 
Ixiok,  and  from  character  to  character. 
During  this  talk  Mr.  McClure  asked 
Meredith  how,  in  the  light  of  his  own 
experience,  he  would  define  g^ius.  As 
nearly  as  Mr.  McQure  can  rcmcmber> 
he  said : 

It  5s  an  extraordinary  activity  of  mind  in 
which  all  conscious  and  subconscious  knowl- 
edge mass  themselves  wiAoiit  any  elEort  of 

the  will,  and  become  effective.  It  manifests 
itself  in  three  ways — in  producing,  in  organ- 
ising, and  in  rapidity  of  thought 

•  •  • 

It  is  the  late  William  James  who 
stands  forth  in  the  brightest  light  from 

the  paeps  of  Mr.  Tlcnry 
William  James's  latest  rcminis- 

Jamaa  cences,  happily  entitled 

Notes  of  a  Son  and 
Brrifhcr.  In  all  tlic  cliarmini:  circlr,  ■^o 
characteristic  of  a  closed  period  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  national  manners,  to 
which  this  book  is  devoted,  his  is  the  fig- 
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ure  that  hcnr<;  the  authentic  stamp  of 
g^tis.  His  high  spirits,  his  quick,  eager 
mind,  the  wide  range  of  \ns  udents, 
marked  him  for  great  things  even  in  the 
early  days  of  which  his  brother  here  pre- 
serves the  record.  "Willy  James  is  one 
of  the  very  few  people  in  this  world  diat 
I  love,"  writes  one  of  his  friends  of  those 
days.  "He  \\n<.  the  largest  heart  as  well 
as  the  largest  head."  And  from  the 
same  witness^  in  one  of  a  series  of  letters 
the  most  personally  appealing  and  touch- 
ing of  any  included  in  this  record :  "What 
a  rral  person  he  is!  He  is  to  me  in 
nearly  all  respects  a  head  and  shoulders 
above  other  people."  Without  ce!ilu5; 
W^illiam  James  might  easily  have  been 
betrayed  into  an  obscure  mediocrity  by 
the  variety  and  wide  reach  of  his  inter- 
ests. It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  realise 
that  the  man  who,  after  undergoing  the 
training  first  of  a  chemist  and  biologist 
and  then  of  a  physician,  became  first  a 
great  psyrhologI<:t  and  then  perhaps  the 
most  world-famous  of  American  philoso- 
phers, was  first  of  all  dedicated  to  the 
artistic  career.  A<  a  child  he  displayr;! 
a  remarkable  facility  in  drawing,  and  a 
long  soiourn  of  the  family  in  Europe  was 
actually  cut  short  that  the  eldest  son 
might  undertake  the  serious  study  of 
painting  under  the  tutelage  of  William 
Hunt,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  dls- 
tinmiished  of  American  artists.  Mr. 
Henry  Tnmr«  does  not  fall  to  rnmment 
on  the  fine  irony  of  a  family  deserting 
Paris  for  the  advantage  of  art  study  in 
Newport.  Rhode  Island.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  bear*:  witness — and  he  mav 
be  conceded  a  sufficient  and  unprejudiced 
authority — ^to  the  ^nuineness  of  his 

brother's  talent,  'he  rnUivaflon  nf  which 
was  so  early  abandnned.  "No  stroke  of 
it  that  I  have  recovered  but  illustrates 
his  aptitude  for  drawing,  his  possible  real 
mastery  of  the  art  that  was  yet,  in  the 
light  nf  ntber  interest';,  so  utterly  to  drop 
from  him ;  and  the  example  is  rare  of  be- 
ing so  finely  capable  only  to  become  so 
indifferent." 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Henry  James  is  not  alone  in  testi- 
fying to  the  high  quality  of  his  brother's 


talk  and  familiar  correspondence;  and, 
though  he  gives  promise  of  a  future  pub- 
lication of  letters,  the  present  volume  is 
happily  not  without  interesting  frag- 
ments. Some  of  W.  J.'s  early  letters  to 
members  of  the  family,  dating  from  the 
first  days  at  Harvard,  convey  enlighten* 
ing  as  well  as  amusing  pictures  of  the 
Cambridge  and  Boston  of  that  day — the 
early  Sixties. 

T  am  going  to  Boston  to-night  to  hear 
Agassiz  lecture  (twelve  lectures  on  Methods 
in  Niaurml  Hhtorf),  to  that  I  will  only  tell 
yoa  that  I  am  very  well  and  my  spirits  just 
getting  good.  Miss  Upham's  tabic  is  much 
pieasanter  than  the  other.  Professor  F.  J. 
Child  is  a  great  jok«f^-h<^«  a  Iltde  flaaca- 
headed  boy  of  about  forty.  There  is  a  nice 
old  lady  boarder,  .nnother  man  of  about 
fifty,  of  aristocratic  bearing,  who  interests 
me  much,  and  three  iotelllgeot  stodenta.  At 
thr  Dthrr  tnMc  wri'-  no  conversation  at  all; 
the  fellows  had  that  American  solemnity, 
called  each  other  Sir,  etc  ...  F.  J.  Child 
impresses  one  as  very  witty  and  funny,  but 
leaves  it  impossible  to  remember  what  he 
says.  .  .  .  Professor  Eliot,  at  the  School,  is  a 
fine  fellow,  I  suspect;  a  man  who  if  he  re- 
solves to  do  a  thing  won't  be  prevented.  .  .  . 
Eliot  I  h.i\  c  not  seen  murh  more  of  ;  I  don't 
believe  he  is  a  very  accompli!ihed  chemist, 
bat  can*t  tell  yet  ...  As  Wilky  hat  tub- 
mitted  to  you  a  riamai  of  his  future  history 
for  the  next  few  years,  so  will  I  of  mine, 
hoping  it  will  meet  your  approval.  Thus: 
one  year  Chemistry,  then  one  term  at  home. 
Then  one  year  with  Wyrtan,  followed  by  a 
medical  education.  Then  five  or  six  vears 
with  Agassiz;  after  which  probably  death, 
death,  death  from  inflation  and  plethora  of 
knowledge.  ...  I  like  Miss  Upham's  very 
much.  Dark,  "aristocratic"  dining-room, 
with  royal  cheer.  "Fish,  roast  beef,  veal 
cutlets,  pigeons!"  aaya  the  splenAd,  tall, 
noble-looking,  white-armed,  black-eyed  Juno 
of  a  handmaid  as  you  sit  down.  And  for 
dcNCrt  a  choice  of  diree,  three,  darling 
Modier,  of  the  most  succulent,  unctuous  (no, 
not  unctuous,  unless  vou  imagine  a  celestial 
unction  without  the  oil)  pie-like  confections, 
always  two  platetftti— my  eye  I  She  has  an 
admirable  chemical,  not  mcdianical,  comhina* 
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lion  of  cake  and  jam  and  cream  which  I 
recommend  to  Mother  if  she  is  ever  at  a  lost. 
.  .  .  This  Swectter  family  ii  worthy  of 
Dii  krn--.  It  consists  of  a  Mr.  and  Miss 
Mr.  S.'s  three  gushing  girls,  a  parrot  and  a 
maniac.  The  maniac  is  very  ubstrcperous. 
Her  botband  left  her  boarding  here  three 
months  ago  and  went  to  Cuba.  When  she  got 
mad  he  written  to,  but  has  sent  no  reply, 
and  they  arc  keeping  her.  For  the  Aunt's 
take  I  keep  my  door  locked  against  her  at 
night.  Old  Sweester  n  riddle  T  hope  to 
do  justice  to  at  some  future  time,  but  can't 
begin  now.  His  sister  shakes  like  an  aspen 
whenever  the  it  ipoken  to.  Oh,  I  forgot  the 
most  important  character  of  all,  the  black 
wench  who  "does"  the  room.  She  is  about 
twenty  years  old  and  wears  abort  f  rocki,  but 
talks  like  Alice  Robeson  and  hat  an  ante- 
diluvian face  about  as  large  at  the  top  of  a 
flour-barrel. 

•  •  • 

Here  is  die  future  pngmatist's  account 
of  a  Chmbnas  morning  in  Boston: 

I  have  been  in  Boston  die  whole  bleued 

morninp,  .  .  .  fmind  mvself  in  fnr  following 
the  innocent  lamb  Lily  up  and  down  for  tyro 
hours,  to  hold  bundles  and  ring  bells  for 
her;  Wilky  and  Tom  having  vanished  from 
the  <!cene.  Clear,  sharp,  cold  morning,  ther- 
mometer five  degrees  at  sunrise,  and  the 
Streets  covered  wiA  one  i^nra  ol  lee.  I  had 
ihicfc,  smooth  iImci  and  went  aliding  off  like 
an  avalanche  every  three  step*!,  \vhile  she, 
having  India-rubbers  and  being  a  fiostonian, 
went  ahead  like  a  swan.  I  had,  among  oAer 
things*  to  keep  her  bundles  from  harm,  to 
wipe  away  every  three  minutes  the  trem- 
bling jewel  with  which  the  cold  vjould  with 
persistent  Idndness  ornament  my  coral  nose; 
to  keep  a  hypocritic  watchful  eye  on  her 
noovements  lest  she  fall;  to  raise  my  hat 
gracefully  to  more  and  more  of  her  ac- 
quaintances every  block;  to  skate  rotmd  and 
rniind  embrarinp  Inmp-posts  and  door-scrap- 
ers by  the  score  to  keep  from  falling,  as 
wett  as  to  avoid  serving  old  lady-prome- 
naders  in  the  same  wa^— to  cut  capers  lour 
feet  high  at  the  rate  of  twenty  a  second, 
every  now  and  then,  for  the  same  purpose; 
to  iceep  from  scooting  off  down  bills  and 
fooad  eomcfs  as  fast  as  nqr  able-bodied  eom- 


panion ;  often  to  do  all  these  at  once  and 
then  fall  lickety-bang  like  a  chandelier,  but 
vAtu  so  to  preserve  an  expression  of  placid 
beatitude  or  easy  nonchalance  despite  the 
raging  fiend  within;  oh,  it  bpfigars  descrip- 
tion! When  finally  it  was  over,  and  I  !>tood 
alone,  I  shook  my  companion's  dust  from  my 
feet,  and  biting  my  beard  with  rage,  sware  a 
mighty  oath  unto  high  heaven  that  I  would 
never,  while  reason  held  her  throne  in  tliis 
distracted  orb^  never,  NEVER,  by  word,  look 
or  gesture,  and  this  without  mental  reserva- 
tion, acknowledge  a  "young  lady"  as  a  hu- 
man being.  The  false  and  rotten  spawn 
might  die  before  I  would  wink  to  save  it. 
No  more  Parties  now? — at  last  I  am  a  Man, 
etc.,  etc.! 

•  ■  • 

Of  others  in  the  Jaines  circle  or  touch- 
ing it  at  this  or  that  point  there  arc 
glimpses  through  the  fine  haze  of  retro- 
spect that  IMr.  Henry  James  interposes. 

John  I,n  Fargc  became  at  once,  in  break- 
ing on  our  view,  quite  the  moiit  interesting 
person  we  knew,  had  for  a  time  remained 
so;  he  became  a  great  many  other  things 
besides — a  character,  above  all,  If  there  ever 
was  one.  ...  I  see  him  at  tliis  hour  again, 
see  him,  jacketed  hi  Mack  velvet  or  clad 
from  top  to  toe  in  old-time  elegances  of  cool 
white  and  leaning  much  forward  with  his 
protuberant  and  over-glazed,  his  doubting, 
yet  all-aeiaiog  vision,  dandle  along  the  shin- 
ing Newport  ^nnd''  in  faraway  summer  sun« 
sets  on  a  charming  chestnut  mare. 

From  a  letter  of  his  father,  bearing 
(Inte  of  November,  '67,  he  quotes: 
"What  a  charming  impression  of  Dick- 
ens  tfie  other  night  at  the  Nortons'  din- 
ner! How  innocent  and  honest  and 
sweet  he  i?  matitire  his  fame!  Fields 
was  merely  superb  on  the  occasion,  but 
Dickens  was  saintly."  And  there  is  this 
admirable  tribute  from  the  elder  crafts- 
man to  his  younger  contemporary,  the 
late  F.  Marion  Crawford.  "The  most 
endowed  and  accomplished  of  men  Frank 
Crawford,  so  that  I  have  ?cnrrely  known 
another  who  had  more  abundantly  lived 
and  wrought,  about  whom,  moreover, 
there  was  more  to  be  said,  it  struck  me, 
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than  at  all  found  voice  at  the  time  he 
might  have  been  commemorated." 
•  •  • 

Far  back  to  another  generation  we  are 

taken  by  another  letter  of  that  amiable, 
eccentric,  paradoxical  man,  the  elder 
Henry  James: 

Hawthorne  isn't  to  me  a  prepossessing  fig- 
ure, nor  apparently  at  all  an  tHjoyim^  pcr« 

son  in  any  way;  he  has  all  the  while  the 
look — nr  would  have  to  the  unknowing— of 
a  rogue  who  suddenly  fiodt  himself  in  a  com* 
pany  of  detectives.  But  in  spite  of  his  rus- 
ticity, I  felt  a  sympathy  for  him  fairly 
amounting  to  anguish,  and  couldn't  taice  my 
eyes  off  him  all  dinner,  nor  my  rapt  atten- 
don;  as  that  indecisive  little  Dr.  Hedge 
found,  I  am  afraid,  to  his  cost,  for  I  hardly 
heard  a  word  of  what  he  Icept  on  saying  to 
me,  and  resented  his  maliciously  putting  his 
artificial  person  between  me  and  the  profit- 
able  oliject  of  study.  (It  isn't,  however,  that 
I  noli,'  feci  any  ill-will  to  him — I  could 
recommend  any  one  but  myself  to  go  and 
hear  him  preach.  The  thing  was  that  Haw- 
thorne seemed  to  me  to  possess  human  sub- 
stance and  not  to  have  dissipated  it  all  away 
like  that  culturally  debauchedr-or  even  like 
good»  inoffensiTe,  comfortimg  Longfellow.) 


John  Forbes  and  you  kept  up  the  human 
balance  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  but 
aqr  ttffioa  was  a  desert  wldi  H.  for  its  only 
oasis*  It  was  pathetic  to  see  him,  contented* 
sprawling  Concord  owl  that  he  was  and  al- 
ways has  been,  brought  blindfolded  into  that 
brilliant  daylight  and  expected  to  wink  and 
be  lively,  like  some  dapper  Tommy  Tit- 
mouse. 1  felt  him  bury  his  eyes  in  his  plate 
and  eat  with  such  voradqr  diat  no  one  should 
dare  to  speak  to  him. 

•  •  • 

In  Mr.  W.  L.  George's  papa  on 
"Who  Is  the  Man"  in  the  February  is- 
sue, there  was  an  al- 
Alganum  liision  to  Mr.  Algernon 

Blackwood  Blacknood  that  was 
tantalising  in  its  brev- 
ity. Two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Black- 
wood's name  attracted  some  attention  in 
this  country  largely  on  account  of  a  veiy 
ingenious  poster  that  wa.s  made  in  Eng** 
land,  and  widely  circulated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  John  SUeuee.  The 
book  itself  appeared  in  a  small  American 
edition,  and  the  ston'  of  that  edition  is 
said  to  involve  a  curious  story  of  inter- 
national publuhing  hktoiy.  Now  a 
tematic  attempt  it  being  made  to  win 
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for  Mr.  Blackwood  an  American  repu- 
tation. John  Silence  has  been  reissued, 
and  four  or  five  of  Mr.  Blackwood's 
other  books  are  announced  for  publica- 
tion early  next  autumn.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  venture  any  prophecy  as  to 
what  the  result  of  this  campaign  will  be, 
beyond  pointing  out  that  there  is  to-day 
a  group  of  exceedingly  clever  English 
writing  men  who  for  some  odd  reason 
have  remained  in  comparative  obscurity 
both  in  this  country  and  in  their  own 


Silence.  Then,  at  twenty,  unable  to  de- 
cide upon  a  career,  he  was  sent  to  a  farm 
in  Canada.  There,  after  a  brief  period 
on  a  Methodist  magazine,  he  started  a 
dairy  farm  with  a  partner.  The  part- 
ner did  not  last  very  long,  and  neither 
did  the  dairy  farm.  With  the  remnant 
of  his  resources  Mr.  Blackwood  bought 
a  hotel.  This  time  his  partner  was  a 
young  Oxford  undergraduate.  Six 
months  in  this  venture  brought  them  to 
the  end  of  their  resources,  after  which 
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land.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr. 
Blackwood  belongs  to  this  group. 

•  •  • 

We  have  often  had  occasion  in  these 
pages  to  jot  down  the  stories  of  men  of 
letters  who  have  had  singular  careers. 
Few  if  any  of  them  have  undergone 
greater  diversity  of  experience  than  Al- 
gernon Blackwood.  First  there  were  the 
early  years  in  a  Moravian  Brotherhood 
School  in  the  Black  Forest,  a  background 
of  which  he  afterward  made  use  in  John 


there  were  six  penniless  months  in  the 
backwoods,  until  a  little  welcome  money 
came  from  England,  and  Mr.  Blackwood 
journeyed  to  New  York. 

•  •  • 

In  New  York  Mr.  Black\vood,  as  he 
expresses  it,  "went  through  the  mill." 
For  a  living  he  posed  to  artists,  among 
them  Gibson,  Cox,  and  Zogbaum;  for  a 
short  time  he  was  on  the  stage ;  he  taught 
French  and  German  and  the  violin ;  he 
translated  short  French  stories  for  the 
daily  papers.    Finally  he  found  a  post 
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as  a  reporter  on  the  New  York  F.vining 
Sun.  The  life  was  distasteful,  because 
for  the  first  time  he  saw  crime  and  vice 
at  close  quarters.  His  salary  at  the  be- 
ginning was  meagre,  and  dependent  upon 
him  were  two  other  Englishmen  in  much 
more  unfortunate  circumstances  than 
himself.  They  lived  three  in  a  room, 
cooking  on  gas.  and  often  eating  nothing 
but  dried  apples  and  raw  rice.  Finally 
revolting,  Mr.  Blackwood  went  to  the 
Rainy  River  Gold  Fields;  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  railway  pass  as  far  as  Du- 
lulh.  All  these  years  he  had  no  desire 
to  write,  nor  any  idea  that  he  could  write. 


Beyond  various  adventures,  life  in  the 
West  brought  Algernon  Blackwood 
nothing,  and  returning  to  New  York,  he 
found  employment  on  the  New  York 
Times,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
Several  fellow-workers  on  the  paper 
urged  him  to  try  his  hand  at  fiction.  He 
did  so.  and  at  first  failed.  Then  he  be- 
came the   private  secretary  of  James 


Speyer.  of  Speyer  Brothers,  and  in  1898 
he  returned  to  England.  But  it  was  not 
until  1905.  while  he  was  interested  in 
the  dried-milk  business,  but  getting  noth- 
ing out  of  if,  that  he  suddenly  began  to 
write.  Angus  Hamilton,  the  step-son  of 
Pincro,  who  had  been  a  fellow-reporter 
with  Blackwood  in  the  old  days  on  the 
Ei  t  nirKj  Sun,  came  across  his  path  again, 
carried  oflF  some  old  ghost  stories  from  a 
cupboard,  and  a  few  weeks  later  The 
Empty  House  appeared.  It  was  followed 
by  The  Listener  and  John  Silenee,  in  two 
succeeding  years,  and  then  by  Jimbo 
(which  went  first,  however,  to  fourteen 
publishers  in  vain)  and  he  decided  to  try 
to  take  up  writing  seriously.  Since  1905 
he  has  been  travelling,  taking  his  work 
about  with  him,  happily  possessing  the 
faculty  of  being  able  to  write  anywhere. 
He  claims  no  abiding  place  and  no  posses- 
sions, not  even  a  room  in  London.  All 
he  owns  three  trunks  can  hold,  and  he 
takes  his  home  about  with  him : — in  the 
winter  to  Switzerland  and  to  Egypt ;  and 
in  summer  wandering  somewhere — to  the 
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Caucasus  (where  he  wrote  Cen- 
taur), to  the  Jura  Mountains  {Pan's 
Garden  and  The  Human  Chord),  to  the 
Dorsetshire  pine  woods  {Education  of 
Unci,  Paul)  and  to  the  Alps  {A  Pris- 
oner in  fairyland) . 


A  first  novel  hy  an  American  author 
that  is  reviewed  in  this  number  is  The 
Younffst    Wwld,  by 

RotMrtDunn  ^^^^^  Dunn.  This 
HODcrcrnnm  indicate 

an  unusual  penonalitjrin 
its  author.  Certainly  Mr.  Dunn's  career 
is  not  wirhoiit  interest.  While  at  Har- 
vard, he  and  a  companion  joined  the 
historic  Klondike  rush  of  1898,  choosing 
to  travel  overland  on  the  trail  from  Ed- 
monton in  the  Canadian  northwest,  on 
which  no  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  its 
argonauts  perished,  and  fewer  reached 
the  Yukon.  Dunn  was  among  the  lat- 
ter, but  in  four  months  completed  a  jour- 
ney of  fifteen  hundred  miles  through  the 
wilderness,  much  of  it  travelled  abso- 
lutely alone,  finally  arriving  In  V^an- 
couver  from  the  lake  region  of  northern 
British  Columbia. 


Rack  in  NVw  ^'ork  he  went  to 
work  on  the  old  New  \'ork  Commer- 
cial Advertiter,  now  the  New  York 
Globe,  at  a  time  when  Lincoln  Steffens 
was  the  city  editor  of  the  paper.  Dunn 
was  a  good  reporter,  but  his  ways  were 
not  the  ways  of  the  other  reporters  and 
he  was  soon  at  loggerhead^  w  itli  tlie  rest 
of  the  staff.  Stefiens  did  his  best  to  keep 
him,  but  at  last  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  enviromnent  of  the  Commercial 
Advtrtisrr  oflRce  was  too  tame  for  the 
young  firebrand.  So  he  sent  him  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal  for  a  year 
of  discipline,  and  Dunn  was  assigned  to 
Police  Headquarters  between  the  hours 
of  nine  in  the  evening  and  seven  in  the 
morning  with  orders  to  be  responsible  for 
every  crime,  fire  and  violence  in  Man- 
hattan. When  he  had  got  his  fill,  he  felt 
the  North  calling  to  him  again,  and  went 
to  Alaska,  where  he  made  the  first  at' 


tempt  to  climb  the  Wrangel  X  uK-.-ino — 
the  highest  active  cone  in  North  America 
— and  completed  a  journey  of  some  six 
hundred  miles  on  foot,  arriving  in  Daw- 
son City  in  midwinter  at  the  heiglit  of 
that  camp's  splendour.  His  writings  and 
experiences  from  this  trip  led  the  noto- 
rious Dr.  Cook  to  seek  him  :uid  ^k  his 
help  in  organising  the  first  Cook  Mt, 
McKinley  expedition,  on  which  Dunn 
was  Cook's  chief  aide.  It  was  on  this 
trip  that  Dunn  wrote  his  Shameless 
Di'iry  of  (in  Explorer,  a  book  imique  in 
the  annals  of  exploration,  and  which 
gives  a  succinct  aiid  pitiless  analysis  of 
the  character  of  the  funous  Doctor. 


Robert  Dunn's  extraordinary  activi- 
ties can  best  be  indicated  hy  telling  the 
story  of  the  last  fifteen  years  chrono- 
logically. The  years  1899  and  1900 
were  those  of  his  newspaper  experiences 
in  New  'S'nrk.  In  1901  he  went  to 
Alaska  as  special  correspondent  for  the 
Commercial  Advertbett  and  proved  that 
a  certain  Mount  TilldUUl,  l6^60O  feet 
high,  which  was  down  on  all  maps,  did 
not  really  exist.  In  1902  he  went  on  the 
Dixie  Expedition  to  Mount  Pdee  and 
ascended  to  the  crater  between  eruptions. 
The  next  year  he  was  with  Dr.  Cook.  In 
1904  and  1905  he  was  in  Japan  and 
Korea  and  with  the  Japanese  fleet  off 
Port  Arthur  for  the  New  York  Gloht 
and  the  London  Post.  1906  was  de- 
voted to  a  special  yachting  expedition,  as 
a  result  of  which  he  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  for  Onting  called  "On  the  Chase 
for  Volcanoes."  In  the  same  year  he 
made  the  first  ascent  of  Perry  Peak, 
which  had  emerged  from  Bering  Sea 
only  three  months  before.  In  1907  he 
made  the  tour  around  the  world  with 
the  United  States  fleet  on  the  battleship 
Rhode  Island,  reporting  it  for  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  for  Harper's 
H^'eekly.  1908  was  spent  in  Seattle  and 
Alaska.  He  now  succeeded  in  making 
the  first  ascent  of  the  Wrangel  Volcano 
— fourteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  told 
the  story  of  the  trip  in  Harper's  lor  Feb- 
ruary, 1909.    1909  was  spent  in  Hoi- 
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land,  and  there  he  began  work  on  his 
book,  The  Youngest  World.  1910 
found  him  in  Canada  muckraking  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  for  Everybody's 
AJagazine.and  1911  in  Mexico,  where  he 
divided  his  time  between  mountain- 
ch'mbing  and  working  on  The  Youngest 
World.  Six  months  of  the  year  1913 
were  spent  in  northeastern  Siberia, 
where  Dunn  made  the  first  ascent  of  the 
Kluchefskaya  volcano,  seventeen  thousand 
feet,  and  the  second  highest  active  cone 
in  the  world.  His  two  hobbies  are 
mountain-climbing — he  has  done  valu- 
able geological  work  for  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey — and  naval 
ordnance  and  tactics.  He  has  often  at- 
tended as  observer  the  target  practice 
and  summer  manoeuvres  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  and  has  written  a  number  of  fic- 
tion stories  based  upon  them.  His 
home  is  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Gordon  Le  Sueur,  in  his  Cecil 
Rhodes.  The  Man  and  His  ff  'ork,  re- 
cently published  by  Mc- 
What  Rhodes      Bride,  Nast  and  Com- 
Read  pany,  recalled  the  fact 

that  the  late  Cecil 
Rhodes  was  an  omnivorous  reader.  Like 
Macaulay,  he  would  throw  himself 
down  with  half  a  dozen  books  and  dip 
first  into  one  and  then  another.  "Be- 
sides his  favourite  Gibbon,  he  read  books 
of  history  with  zest,  and  also  biography: 
while  Plutarch's  Lives  were  a  source  of 
never-ending  pleasure.  Among  other 
books  that  appealed  to  him  were  such  as 
Bryce's  American  Commonwealth,  Mil- 
ner's  England  in  Egypt  and  the  works 
of  Mahan  on  the  influence  of  Sea 
Power,  while  he  now  and  again  read 
some  modern  novel,  a  selection  of  which 
used  to  be  sent  out  to  him  by  Hatchards, 
of  Piccadilly.  He  had  a  few  of 
Thackeray's  works  and  one  or  two  of 
Dickens,  but  on  somebody  asking  him 
once  whether  he  ever  read  Dickens,  he 
replied  that  he  was  "not  interested  in  the 
class  of  people  Dickens  wrote  about." 
He  had  a  large  number  of  books  on  Fed- 
eration and  Constitutional  Government, 


ROBF.RT  DUNN 


but  they  were  usually  on  the  shelves  of 
the  library.  He  once  gave  Miss  Mary 
Brailsford  a  copy  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's 
Treasure  Island.  "You  ought  to  read 
it,"  he  said ;  "it's  a  very  good  book — 
very  instructive."  "Have  you  read  it, 
Mr.  Rhodes?"  she  naively  inquired. 
"Now  you  run  away  and  play."  was 
Rhodes's  answer,  turning  and  smiling  at 
Brailsford.  ,  He  did  not  care  at  all  for 
poetry,  nor  did  he  read  many  novels, 
but  he  had  nearly  all  Kipling's  works 
in  his  library ;  he  was  very  fond  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  he  <aid.  because  "he  writes 
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such  charminc  letters."  He  had  the 
"Woolsack"  built  like  Groote  Schuiir  in 
old  Dutch  architecture,  on  the  Groote 
Schuur  estate,  and  KipHnji  spent  a  por- 
tion of  each' year  there. 

•  •  • 


MRS.  THOMAS  HARDY 


To  .Mr.  Shorter 's  pa^e  in  the  London 
Sphtrc  we  are  indebted  for  information 

about  the  new  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Thomas  Hardy.  The 
Hardy  former    Miss  Florence 

Du^dale  is  a  native  of 
her  husband's  bcloveil  Dorsetshire;  she 
was  born  at  Wareham.  which  town  plays 
a  };reat  part  in  the  Wcssex  novels.  Con- 
trary to  the  accniuit  published  in  the 
American  papers  at  tlie  time  of  the  mar- 
riajie.  >he  has  never  been  Mr.  Hardy's 
secretary  as  the  term  is  usi-ally  under- 
stood. For  yenrs  she  has  been  a  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Hardy's  two  sisters,  who 
live  in  the  nei-ihbourhood  of  Dorchester, 
where  Mrs.  Hardy  has  often  stayed  with 
them.  Mr.  Sliorter  speaks  of  her  as  a 
writer  of  decided  talent  and  a  sincere 
lover  of  literature. 


Some  twenty  years  ago  there  were  a 
number  of  New  York  newspaper  men 
who  had  the  habit  of 
"The  Story  dining  at  the  same  table, 
of  a  Passion"  Theymetat  Mouquin's, 
Pedro's,  or  some  like 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Printing 
House  Square.  Stephen  Crane,  Charles 
K.  Gaines,  Fdward  Marshall,  Willis  B. 
Hawkins  and  Irving  Bacheller  were 
members  of  this  cheerful  company.  A 
little  club  grew  out  of  the  association 
which  became  rather  famous  in  its  time 
as  "The  Sign  of  the  Lanthorne."  In  a 
part  of  William  Street,  New  York, 
known  as  Monkey  Hill,  they  found  their 
club  hoi'se — a  sort  of  Swiss  chalet  ap- 
proached by  a  hanging  stair  that  ascended 
the  brick  wall  of  an  iron  monger's  shop. 
The  little  house  was  really  an  upper  rear 
extension  of  this  shop.  Its  doorstep  rose 
from  the  broad  roof  that  covered  a  stable 
yard.  Inside  it  was  furnished  in  the 
fashion  of  a  ship's  cabin.  It  was  supplied 
with  many  cheerful  accessories;  there  were 
fine  old  bits  of  mahogany  and  rosewood  ; 
leathern  windciw  .scats,  easy-chairs,  and 
all  kinds  of  lanterns.  A  passage-way 
connected  with  the  kitchen  over  the  iron 
shop.  There  the  group  ate  luncheons 
and  had  a  dinner  every  Saturday  night, 
and  there  read  to  one  another  little  tales 
and  sketches,  dealing  mostly  with  local 
colour  and  character.  Criticism  was 
freely  offered  and  received  in  good  part. 
The  only  applause  allowed  was  silence. 
Some  tales  which  have  become  famous 
were  read  there  and  many  great  men  sat 
by  the  fireside  and  spent  cheerful  and 
careless  nights  with  the  company.  One 
of  the  stories  selected  for  incorporation  in 
the  book  of  Short  Stories  projected  by  the 
Author's  League  of  America  is  Mr.  Irv- 
ing Bacheller's  "The  Story  of  a  Passion." 
That  little  sketch  of  an  old  shop  and 
violin  maker  was  first  read  and  duly 
jv'mpcd  upon  at  "The  Sign  of  the  Lan- 
thorne." 

•  •  • 

The  old  violin  shop  of  the  tale  was  on 
the  Bowery.  Mr.  Bacheller  called  there 
oPc  <lay  and  had  an  interesting  chat  with 
the  wife  of  the  violin  maker.    She  told 
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him  of  a  wonderful  old  Maggini  which 
her  husband  had  been  looking  after  for 
>ears.  A  certain  old  gentleman  had 
been  coming  into  the  shop  every  day  for 
weeks  to  look  at  the  Maggini.  They, 
supposing  he  might  be  a  customer,  al- 
lowed him  to  look  at  the  instrument  and 
try  its  tone.  The  old  gentleman  seemed 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  it.  He 
thrummed  and  fondled  it  every  time  he 
visited  the  shop.  The  dear  old  lady  ex- 
plained how  one  day  when  this  old  gen- 
tleman was  trying  the  instrument  she 
stepped  into  the  back  room  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  on  her  return  man  and  Mag- 
gini had  disappeared.  She  told  in  her  sim- 
ple way  of  the  panic  they  fell  into  over 
this  calamity.  When  her  husband  re- 
turned she  told  him  what  had  happened. 
"He  stood  in  the  door  and  looked  at  me 
and  went  a  lead  colour."  There  wjis 
miich  talk  in  the  newspapers  of  this  theft, 
but  the  Maggini  was  never  recovered. 
There  is  another  point  which  perhaps 
ought  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
rhe  tale.  V'iolin  makers  say  that  every 
good  violin  has  a  certain  individuality. 
Its  tone  differs  from  that  of  any  other 
violin  in  the  world.  In  that  respect  it  re- 
sembles the  voice  of  a  human  being.  The 
original  of  the  old  violin  maker  of  "TTie 
Story  of  a  Passion"  once  showed  Mr. 
Bacheller  a  remarkable  instrument  with 
a  marked  richness  and  individuality  of 
tone.  He  said.  "I  was  showing  it  one 
day  to  a  connoisseur."  "Great  Scott." 
said  he,  "I  never  heard  anything  like  that 
quality  of  tone  in  a  violin  but  once,  and 
that  was  when  I  was  visiting  in  New 
Orleans  in  i860."  "This  violin  was 
there  at  that  time,"  I  told  him.  "and  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  same  violin  that 
he  had  heard." 


In  an  edition  limited  to  five  hundred 
copies  for  both  England  and  America, 
the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany are  issuing  a  book 
made  up  of  the  draw- 
ings of  Alastair,  a  Con- 
tinental artist  who  seems  to  have  drawn 
his  inspiration  from  Bcardsley,  Walter 


Alastair 
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Crane,  and  Edmund  Evans,  and  the 
Frenchman,  Cheret.  Alastair,  accordinp 
to  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Robert  Ross, 
claims  to  have  Russian,  Spanish,  and 
Enplish  blood  in  his  veins,  and  his  perma- 
nent home  is  in  Germany.  He  is  now 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  is  a  musi- 
cian and  dancer.  To  quote  from  Mr. 
Ross's  introduction : 

Alastair's  art  is  also  quite  untouched  by 


the  contemporary  and,  I  believe,  only  tem- 
porary tendencies  evinced  by  the  later  tech- 
nique of  Matisse  and  Piccasso,  though  the 
influence  of  those  artists  is  widespread  all 
over  Europe.  Such  immunity  appears  to  be 
an  indication  of  strength  and  individuality, 
however  much  one  may  admire  the  new  By- 
zantinism.  The  Cubists  and  the  Futurists 
and  the  rest  have  passed  him  by:  he  has 
minded  his  own  business. 
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Again  the  old  story  of  George  Sand 

and  Alfred  de  Musset  reappears,  this 

-  ,  .  time  flaunting  in  a  new 
Sand  and  •  j  •      i  ■ 

^  dress,  and  involving  an 

De  Musset  •       *   •  „    T  r. 

.     ,  interesting  point  ot  iit- 

erary  ethics.  It  seems 
that  a  playwright  of  no  particular  im- 
portance formed  the  idea  of  presenting 
the  stor)'  on  the  stage.  He  drew  from 
the  famous  correspondence,  he  followed 
Madame  Sand  and  De  Musset  to  Ven- 
ice, he  exposed  the  motives  of  their  sepa- 
ration, and  brought  in  Dr.  Pagello,  who 
played,  as  is  known,  an  important  role 
in  the  drama.  He  did  not,  however, 
seek  the  authorisation  of  the  heirs  of 
either  hero  or  heroine,  nor  disturb  him- 
self over  the  possible  annoyance  that  the 
work  might  cause  them.  The  play  writ- 
ten, he  offered  it  to  a  theatrical  manager. 
The  latter,  impressed  apparently  by  the 
subject  and  the  celebrity  of  the  charac- 
ters, produced  the  piece.  Its  success  was 
only  mediocre.  The  critics  found  it 
weak,  and  the  public  tiresome.  Its  life 
was  short.  But  the  quick  failure  did 
not  appease  the  granddaughter  of  George 
Sand.  She  protested  against  what  .she 
considered  a  sacrilege,  and  took  the  mat- 
ter to  the  courts. 

•  •  • 

In  a  way  the  question  is  an  impor- 
tant one  and  a  writer  in  Les  Annates,  of 
Paris,  allows  his  imagination  to  play 
about  the  probable  arguments  that  would 
be  adduced  by  the  lawyers  for  the  con- 
tending parties.  He  pictures  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  dramatist  as  contending: 
"What !  you  reproach  my  client  with  in- 
discretion ?  Has  he  revealed  anything 
that  was  not  known  ?  The  material  that 
he  has  used,  he  has  drawn,  not  only  from 
the  letters  exposed  to  general  curiosity  by 
the  relatives  of  the  two  illustrious  lovers, 
but  from  the  books  written  by  the  lovers 
themselves,  for  these  hooks  exist,  and  you 
cannot  say  that  they  have  been  kept  se- 
cret. You  have  read  EUe  et  Lui,  Lui  et 
Elle,  La  Confession  d'un  Enfant  du 
Steele/  The  sobs  of  La  Nuit  d'  Octobre 
have  moved  you  !  Twenty  other  volumes 
followed  them.    A  vast  literature  has 


been  born  of  this  episode.  The  loves  of 
Sand  and  of  De  .Musset  belong  to  history 
like  those  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  of 
Dante  and  Beatrice,  of  Abelard  and 
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Heloise,  of  Henry  IV'  and  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees,  of  Louis  XIV  and  LaValliire, 
<»f  Bonaparte  and  Josq)hine,  of  all  die 

kings  and  all  the  favourites.  Take  care 
that  in  invoking  tJie  respect  due  the  senti- 
mental weakmsses  of  the  great  dead  you 
do  not  coiulcmn  the  work  of  Shakespeare, 
of  Walter  Scott,  of  Alexander  Dumas, 
of  Victor  Hugo,  of  tlie  great  artists  who 
have  made  the  past  live  again." 


Then  the  writer  in  Les  Annales  goes 
on  to  fancy  the  reply  to  this  argument: 
"In  the  first  place,  my  dear  colleague,  I 
beg  to  point  out  that  your  client's  name 
is  neither  Hugo,  nor  Dumas,  nor  Walter 
Scott,  nor  Shakesperire,  nnd  that  writers 
of  dominant  genius  liave  always  enjoyed 
privileges  that  have  been  denied  to  lesser 
men.  The  jir.nulJ.Tufzliter  George 
Sand  might  have  tolerated  the  public  dis- 
section of  the  heart  of  her  grandmother 
by  a  great  artist.  It  is  repugnant  to  her 
that  so  delicate  a  ^ubjccr  should  ha\e 
been  abandoned  to  the  clumsiness  of  the 
first  comer.  And  again,  consider  that 
this  is  not  an  alfair  of  remote  events,  but 
of  happenings  quite  ncnr  to  m\  remem- 
ber that  the  plaintiff  was  brought  up  near 
this  grandmother,  that  she  loved  her,  that 
the  sound  of  her  dear  voice  still  rinps  in 
licr  cars,  and  consider  how  painful  to  lier 
it  is  to  see  her  memory  vulgarly  ma- 
terialised  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre.  It 
is  like  the  violation  of  a  tomb.  Mme. 
Lauth-Sand  has  not  taken  time  to  reflect. 
She  has  yielded  to  a  spontaneous  revolt. 
She  begs  you  to  protect  her,  to  protect 
those  who  might  he  exposed  to  a  like 
danger  from  these  posthumous  profana- 
tions." 

•  •  * 

It  is  an  oUi  story,  but  one  worth  while 
being  retold,  and  Professor  Kniijht  rc- 

Writine'The  ^'^  recently 

Ancient  vMshtA  Coleridge  and 

n  ordsworth    tn  the 
Manner^  rw/  ^    n  . 

posterity  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  has 
•come  down  as  the  work  of  Coleridge, 

:ind  justly  so.  but  it  must  not  he  forgot- 
ten that  Wordsworth  had  a  share  in  its 


invention.  Of  actual  lines  Wordsworth 
contributed  only  a  ffw;  but  tbe  dt8Cus> 

sions  which  the  two  poets  had  on  the  sub- 
ject were  such  that  the  poem  may  legiti- 
mately be  regarded  as  a  joint  production. 
In  the  autumn  of  1797  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  the  latter's  sister 
started  on  a  short  journey,  and  as  their 
united  funds  were  very  small,  the  tvvo 
poets  agreed  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
tour  by  writing  a  poem  to  be  sent  to  the 
Niw  Monthly  ISlagazine.  The  result 
was  "The  Ancient  Mariner,"  founded 
on  a  dream,  as  ColeridLre  said,  of  his 
friend.  Mr.  Cruikshank.  Much  the 
greater  part  of  the  story  was  Coleridge's 
invention,  but  certain  parts  Wordsworth 
^ujrgested ;  for  example,  some  crime  waa 
tn  hp  rnmni'rred  which  would  brinir  upon 
the  old  Navigator — as  Coleridge  after- 
ward delighted  to  call  him — the  spectral 
persecution  as  a  consequence  of  that 
crime. — and  his  own  ^^•r^nderings.  "Sup- 
per." said  he,  "you  represent  him  as  hav- 
ing killed  an  albatross  on  entering 
the  South  Sea,  and  that  the  tutelary 
spirir<;  of  these  regions  take  upon  them  to 
avcnv;t'  the  crime."  The  incident  was 
thought  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  adopted 
accordingly.  Wordsworth  also  suggested 
the  navigation  of  the  ship  by  the  dead 
men. 
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And  I  dozed  a  little.  And  the  dream  began. 
Settling  dose  beside  me  was  a  quaint  and  curious  man. 
Painted,  patched  and  powdered,  from  his  wide  peruke 
He  the  flaxen  ringlets  on  a  perfumed  air  outshook. 

And  iny  soyl  avowed  him.  knew  him  past  deny,— 
Cibber,  Colley  Cibbcr,  of  the  estimating  eye, 
As  a  treble  quavered:  "Lo,  the  stage  whereon 
A  Bracegirdle  hath  been,  sir,  and  alike  a  Woffingtoo!" 

"Laureate,"  I  ventured,  "now  tell  me  of  your  time, 
You,  a  court's  familiar,  you,  a  wit  of  camps  sublimel" 
"More  than  court,"  cried  Cibber,  "more  than  covirt  or  camp 
Was  the  stage  my  tutor,  and  its  golden  lamp  my  lamp. 

"Ah,  we  strove,  as  you  strive,  to  preserve  it  pure 
From  the  furious  fustian,  from  the  paudy  e^rniturc, 
To  disprove  the  ailing  sophists  who  proclaim 
The  downward  path  of  virtue,  the  upward  path  of  fame." 

"Know  you  then,"  I  queried,  "how  stands  the  stape  with  us?" 
"Truth,  I  know,"  cried  Cibber,  "and  O  truth,  'tis  marvellous  1 

Yet  my  heart  hangs  after  the  little  mellow  ring 

Where  Barry  fired  with  love,  sir,  and  where  Betterton  was  )dng^. 

"Rays  have  wrought  you  riches.    Fathomed  lies  the  sea. 
Deep  may  call  to  deep  and  world  to  world  at  your  decree. 
From  earth's  limitation  leaping  far  and  h:?h 
Over  mist  and  mountain  sail  your  orchids  of  the  sky. 

"Wonders,  wonders,  wonders,  wherever  eye  may  glance, — 
Romance's  very  tentacles.   But  where  is  your  romance? 
Where  arc  your  tendernesses?   Where  is  your  love  to-day? 
You  cannot  say  it  all,  sir,  there  is  so  mudi  else  to  say  I" 

Kre  I  made  )u'm  answer,  icy  winds  arose 

Rocking  wild  the  house.  The  curtains  parted  to  disclose 

Forth-advancing  figures,  faded,  jaded  all, 

Bdle  and  tniskhied  hero,  moving  blurred,  fantasticaL 

"Who  are  these  come  hither  to  a  stage  forgot  ? 
What  is  all  the  meaning?"  Colley  Cibbw  heard  me  not. 

Down  the  a'-lc  he  ha^tcnpd,  down  the  hurricane. 

Down  the  dim  he  vanished  with  the  ghosts  of  Drury-lane. 
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It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since 
Dr.  Mitchell  helped  in  foundinj;  the 
Franklin  Inn  Club,  of  which  he  was  al- 
way$  the  president,  and  during;  those 
years  the  writer  of  these  "Memories" 
has  been  its  secretary.  Dr.  Mitchell's 
home  was  at  1524  Walnut  Street,  in  the 
city  which  he  had  called  "The  Red 
City,"  set  as  it  was  hy  William  Penn 
upon  the  red  clay  fields,  lyinu  between 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers.  It 
had  been  in  the  heart  of  the  most  desira- 
ble residence  <cctif)n  of  the  city,  in  that 
little  belt  of  territory  running  east  and 
west,  which  has  long  been  a^ociated 
with  the  idea  of  aristocracy  in  Philadel- 
phia. To  north  of  it  and  to  south  of  it 
is  barbarian  jiroimd.  Rut  in  recent  years 
the  shopkeeper  has  been  intrudinu'.  and 
milliners  and  jeweler-,  riiilor-  and  up- 
holsterers have  opened  their  duurs  and 
hung  out  their  signs.  Dr.  Mitchell  pro- 
tested the  ue-t\\artl  aiKance  of  the 
tradespeople,  but  he  used  to  say  tliar  rhe 
neighbourhood  would  serve  him  for  the 
days  he  had  for  this  earth.  Then  he 
cared  little  wl  :i:  \\  i>  done  with  Walnut 
Street,  so  old  and  dear  to  every  Phila- 
delphian.  Chestnut  Street  had  been 
surrendered  to  trade,  and  Walnut  Street 
mipht  follow. 

For  years  it  had  been  Dr.  Mitchell's 
custom  to  leave  the  city  about  June  1st 
and  return  to  it  about  November  1st. 
When  June  came  he  would  go  salmon 
fishing  in  Canada,  and  it  was  a  rare  sum- 
mer, in  recent  years,  when  he  failed  to 
send  to  the  Franklin  Inn  Club  a  great 
fish  in  proof  of  his  catch.  He  woidd  ad- 
dress a  card  in  his  own  hand,  stating  the 
place  of  capture  and  the  weight  of  the 
fish.  That  which  came  last  Jvme  was 
the  largest  ever  received.  Its  weight  was 
thirty-nine  pounds.  The  steward's 
ovens  would  not  hold  it,  and  it  was  cut 
into  parts  before  it  could  be  balwd  for 


tiic  use  of  the  members,  who  at  such 
times  were  assembled  by  letter  and  tele- 
phone to  enjoy  the  feast.  From  the  fish- 
ing grounds  Dr.  Mitchell  went  to  his 
summer  home,  "Far  Niente."  at  Bar 
Harbor,  where  most  of  his  reading  and 
writing,  undisturbed  kf  the  calls  of  pa- 
tients, went  on  with  rapidity.  He  was 
an  ardent  pedestrian,  often  compassing 
many  miles  in  a  day.  Far  more  re- 
markable than  any  other  one  of  Dr. 
Mitchell's  characteristics  was  his  ex- 
uberant youth.  He  seemed  to  have 
drunk  at  its  fountain.  His  bright,  blue, 
twinkling  eyes,  his  full  head  of  hair  not 
yet  wholly  gray,  the  wcll-filleJ  Aln  upon 
his  face,  his  active  step  ami  alert  mind, 
were  all  eloquent  of  the  joy  of  living. 
Is  there  record  anywhere  of  another  man 
far  past  the  age  wliich  the  psalmist  al- 
lots to  us  picturing  with  delicate  fancy  the 
loves  of  young  men  and  women?  At 
seventv  /u  (■  Dr.  Mitchell  wrote  what  is 
regarded  as  his  strongest  work  of  fiction, 
Constance  Trescot,  and  at  eighty-four 
fTestwofs,  a  novel  whidi  the  critics  were 
still  reviewing  at  the  time  of  has  death. 

A<;  his  vacation  came  to  an  end  in 
Maine,  he  was  likely  to  make  his  way 
with  .Mrs.  Mitchell  to  the  Hot  Springs 
of  \'irginla  tor  a  fortnight,  and  then 
resume  the  regular  routine  of  iiis  life  in 
the  Walnut  Street  home.  Here,  when 
he  was  ready  to  receive  visitors,  a  sign 
bearing  the  word  "In"  was  hung  outside 
the  door;  when  he  was  in  New  York 
or  Washington,  or  was  ill,  or  for  any 
reason  was  not  accessible,  the  word 
"Out"  appeared.  Within,  the  chairs 
were  often  more  than  filled  by  patients; 
friends  waiting  for  an  audience;  sdiool 
girls  come  to  ask  for  his  autograph; 
visitors  from  cities  in  the  West  who, 
while  they  were  in  town,  having  seen 
Independence  Hall  and  Betsy  Ross's 
flag-house,  would  now  see  Dr.  MitcheUt 
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and  finish  their  cinv  in  Philadelphia  ;  and 
the  beggars  and  pests  of  every  prominent 
man's  office.  He  had  had  a  busy  and 
popular  physician's  long  experience  with 
the  world.  He  knew  human  nature, 
well  ordered  and  disordered,  in  nearly 
all  its  forms  and  phases  through  his 
wide  practice  as  a  neurologist.  When 
he  oppncd  the  door,  which  led  to  his  in- 
ner room,  and  surveyed  the  company  be- 
fore him,  it  was  with  great  acuteness 
that  he  gue«;sed  the  errands  of  those  who 
were  gathered  here,  and  took  inside 
those  whose  business  interested  him.  In 
this  inner  room,  on  Saturday  niidits  he 
rpcei\r(i  hi>  trifnds.  Hither  c:\mr  prom- 
inent n^cn  of  the  city  to  erect  him  and 
to  discuss  literary  and  other  topics  with 
htm  and  with  each  other.  The  com- 
pany was  often  i!i<tineuished,  and  Dr. 
Mitchell  very  reluctantly  accepted  any 
invitation  calling  him  otit  of  die  house 
at  this  time.  "It  is  the  night  upon  whidi 
T  rrreive  my  friends."  he  would  say, 
"and  I  cannot  be  away." 

In  the  early  mominf;  he  was  likely 
to  he  occupied  with  his  correspondence, 
with  the  coachmen  and  serv.mrs  in  the 
house,  which  adjoined  the  ofhce,  and 
who  came  in  upon  him  from  time  to 
time.  Then  the  young  physicians  who 
had  cases  in  association  with  him  were 
lilcely  to  come  in.  and  the  callers  in  the 
general  course  of  business  until  about 
one  o'clock,  when  he  woiild  lunch  in  the 
house  with  Mrs.  Mitchell.  Later  he 
would  eo,  perhaps,  to  the  Franklin  Inn, 
the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Philadel- 
phia Library',  or  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  quick  step  upon 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia  up  to  within 
a  few  days  of  his  death,  his  bright  eye 
and  his  kind  speech,  as  he  stopped  a 
friend  in  passing,  were  a  part  of  the 
afternoon  life  of  the  city.  Many  a 
younger  man  on  a  cold  day  would  he 
dressed  more  warmly  than  he,  as  he 
walked  with  alert  observation  and  erect 
strength.  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
at  a  business  meeting  in  'the  Franklin 
Inn  Club,  when  he  proposed  some 
changes  in  the  by-laws»  to  midM  its  diar- 
acter  mo««  similar  to  diat  of  the  Tavern 


Club  in  Boston,  he  lingered,  standing 
with  a  few  friends.  "Now  I  must  go 
to  see  my  patients,"  he  said.  One  and 
another  expressed  his  admiration.  He 
bowed  and  kissed  his  hand  to  us,  and  was 
away  alone  with  the  self-reliance  he  had 
ever  had. 

His  social  engagements  were  always 
manv.  He  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  were  the 
kindest  of  hosts;  in  their  home  presi- 
dents, ambassadors,  poets  and  historians 

had  been  entertained  in  that  manner 
which  was  to  them  both  a  valued  in- 
heritance from  a  better  time  in  the  so- 
cial history  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
America.  For  it  must  he  knn\\n  that 
Dr.  Mitchell  had  some  of  the  punctilio 
which  is  in  peril  of  uoin^  out  of  our  life. 
To  him,  manner  was  much.  He  had 
come  of  a  family  which  had  the  tradi- 
tions of  that  time,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Philadelphia  had  the  most 
eminent  phy-'t  iatis  and  lawyers,  and 
when  it  was  still  regarded  a*;  the  literary', 
as  it  so  long  had  been  the  financial,  cen- 
tre of  the  country.  The  society  of  that 
day  in  Philadelphia  was  the  best  that 
the  country  could  provide,  and  Dr. 
Mitchell's  studies,  as  well  as  his  native 
instincts,  made  him  an  aristocrat.  He 
pondered  the  life  of  Wa>;hington,  of 
which  he  wrote  so  much  and  so  well; 
and  he  had  some  of  Washington's  dig- 
nity, without  nearly  all  of  his  austerity. 
Whoever  came  into  Dr.  Mitchell's  pres- 
ence felt  some  of  the  hesitation  about 
putting  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder  which 
even  his  closest  friends  are  reported  to 
have  felt  when  they  met  General  Wash- 
ington, an  incident  which  Dr.  Mitchell 
often  related  in  illustration  of  the  char- 
acter of  his  hern.  In  his  home,  correct 
manners  were  known  and  practised. 
The  good  social  traditions  of  Philadel- 
phia which- are  a  by-word  survived  here, 
for  he  was  their  defender  and  embodi- 
ment; his  home  set  the  conservative 
standards  of  the  city. 

IT 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  the  third  of  nine 
children.  He  was  named  for  Silas 
Weir,  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  day  in 
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Philadelphia,  a  friend  of  his  father,  and 
was  in  youth  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
W  indeed  his  slight  form  betokened 
throughout  his  life.  When  some  friends 
in  the  Franklin  Inn  Club,  a  few  years 
ago,  went  to  him  with  a  signed  address, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day, he  told  them  something  of  his  young 
manhood.  He  was  usually  averse  to 
dinners  and  attentions  of  whatever  kind 
upon  his  birthday  annivcr-^nric';.  Their 
recurrence  served  to  remind  him  of  the 
passing  of  a  life  which  was  full  of  serene 
enjoyment.  "Bother  with  the  birthday," 
he  would  say.  "Win-  do  ynu  wish  to 
mark  it?"  But  he  said  on  this  occasion 
that  it  was  "very  sweet"  of  us  to  ex- 
tend to  him  our  good  widies.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
class  of  1848.  but  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish his  studies  before  graduating, 
since  he  was  thrcntcned  with  tuberculo- 
sis. Later  he  took  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  Jefferson  G>IIe|2:e,  where  his 
father  was  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
After  finishing  his  course  in  this  school 
he  went  to  Paris  for  a  year,  where  he 
was  ill  for  a  time  with  varioloid.  Upon 
his  return  home  he  was  for  ten  days  un- 
conscious as  a  result  of  sunstroke. 
Twice  in  his  life  he  suffered  from  at- 
tacks of  diphtheria,  and  from  one  of 
them  he  was  not  expected  to  recover. 
Altogether  he  had  spent  eighteen  months 
of  his  life  on  beds  of  sickness.  With  all 
this  In  view,  he  observed,  as  the  address 
was  borne  tn  him  on  the  day  when  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five,  "It 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  growing  stronger 
and  strnntipr  every  year." 

In  the  past  five  years  Dr.  Mitchell 
had  thought  much  of  his  possible  going 
from  the  world,  thouph  he  was  not  often 
or  for  long  times  in  depression  about  ir. 
His  religious  faith  had  always  been 
strong,  and  he  lived  not  without  a  hope 
for  the  future.  The  death  of  Henry 
C.  Lea  in  IQCK),  while  Dr.  ATitchcll  was 
absent  from  the  city  for  the  summer, 
deeply  affected  him.  The  historian  had 
said,  as  they  had  parted  in  the  spring, 
Aat  they  would  probably  not  see  each 


other  again.  "Y'ou  must  take  care  of 
yourself.  Lea,"  said  Dr.  MitdidL 
"You  and  Furness  and  I  are  all  that 
arc  left."  Then,  when  Dr.  Furness 
died  in  1912,  Dr.  Mitchell  said,  "I  shall 
be  the  next."  One  morning  when  the 
writer  called,  after  he  had  been  dwdl- 
ing  on  grave  subjects,  he  spnkc  of  Fran- 
cis Thompson's  The  Hound  of  Heaven. 
"Here  is  poetry,"  he  said.  "If  you  do 
nor  Innw  it.  you  have  a  preat  land  to 
explore.  The  Hound  of  Heaven  is  one 
of  the  greatest  poems  I  ever  read.  You 
must  have  a  copy.  I  have  one  here,  and 
will  inscribe  it  for  you.  I  wish  you  to 
read  it  this  evening." 

Two  years  or  more  ago  Dr.  Mitchell 
remarked  that  there  was  at  the  time  only 
one  man  alive,  outside  of  his  family  cir- 
cle, who  called  him  by  his  first  name, 
or  had  the  right  to  do  so.  Hts  genera- 
d'on  had  passed,  but  he  drew  around  him 
younger  men  for  their  and  his  own  en- 
joyment. He  was  inestimably  kind. 
His  patronage  meant  much  to  them  in 
the  advancement  perhaps  of  their  literary 
or  scientific  ambitions,  or,  it  may  be,  in 
gratifying  some  social  interest.  When 
his  confidence  was  gained  and  his  friend- 
ship civen,  they  were  heart-whole. 
Sometimes  he  met  with  ingratitude,  but 
he  never  complained  very  bitterly  of  this. 
He  was  loyalty  itself  to  the  members  of 
his  family  and  to  his  friends.  To  his 
two  sons  he  was  a  brother  as  w^ell  as  a 
fether.  He  rejoiced  in  their  profesnonal 
and  literary  successes,  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own.  To  Owen  Wister  he 
was  one  of  the  tendcrcst  of  friends.  His 
interest  and  oversight  was  nearly  pa- 
rental  in  its  intimacy. 

Ill 

The  genus  journalist  and  the  species 

reporter  were  always  a  crood  <]vr\]  of  a 
trial  to  Dr.  Mitchell.  He  often  enjoyed 
speaking  of  the  distinction  which  was 
his  of  being  the  only  man  in  America 
w  ho  had  never  been  !ntervie%vcd.  \\Tien 
Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Taft  or  some  other  dis- 
tinguished person  was  his  guest  he  most 
carefully  guarded  his  house  from  in- 
truding reporters.   He  considered  their 
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pnin'j,  sleuth-like  ways  very  dis- 
courteous. He  had  the  standards  of  an- 
other day  on  these  subjects,  and  mudi 
and  Ioml:  and  consistently  decried  die 
methods  of  the  modern  seeker  after  news. 
Once,  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  was  re- 
tiring from  a  place  he  long  had  held  as 
a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  writer  made  a  morning  call 
at  his  office.  "Have  you  seen  this?  The 
newspapers  are  wonderful.  But  I  can- 
not  find  it.  It  is  not  in  this  one,"  he 
said,  reading  a  clipping  from  some 
gazette.  "At  any  rate  it  is  here  some- 
where. The  fellow  says  that  I  have 
resigned  from  the  board  of  trustees  be- 
cause I  am  becoming  deaf."  Once, 
when  a  sum  of  money  was  being 
raued  for  some  purpose,  he  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  his  share  at  once. 
"I  cannot  bear  to  be  in  debt,"  he  said. 
"I  am  the  unhappiest  man  alive  when 
I  owe  anyditng."  The  writer  inad- 
vertently remarked  that  he  would  ob- 
tain the  "balance"  by  appeals  to  others. 
"Remainder,  not  balance,"  he  inter- 
nipfed.  "That  is  newspaper  English. 
I  once  made  a  glossary,  but  I  have  lost 
it.  They  always  say  banquet  for  din- 
ner. A  fire  is  a  conBagration.  Then 
they  speak  of  an  ovation  and  a  probe. 
Undesirable  conditions  are  always  to  be 
probed." 

It  was  his  absolute  rule  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Franklin  Inn  Club 
should  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  newspaper  men.  Once,  when  a 
burlesque  was  presented  after  the  annual 
dinner  on  Franklin's  birthday,  a  night 
set  aside  every  year  for  "high  jinks," 
the  "book"  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
porter by  some  means  never  sati^fnctorily 
explained.  The  revelations  were  very 
much  disliked,  as  prominent  literary  men 
were  concerned  in  the  entertainment, 
"Do  you  wonder  that  I  loathe  the  crea- 
tures?" Dr.  Mitchell  said  while  the  dis- 
pleasure was  fresh  upon  him.  The  re- 
porter, who  was  known,  wrote  a  letter 
explaining  his  point  of  view.  The 
world,  he  .said,  was  his  fair  prey.  He 
got  what  he  was  sent  to  get,  and  he 
would  be  the  judge  of  h»  own  methods. 


"The  ethics  of  a  ragpicker!"  exclaimed 
Dr.  Mitchell,  with  unabated  disgust 
The  reporter  met  with  another  rebuke 

at  his  hands  one  day,  when,  after  he  had 
visited  the  dying  couch  of  Archbishop 
Ryan,  certain  extraordinary  statements 
were  publ^ed  concerning  the  meeting. 
Dr.  Mitchell  went  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  distinguished  prelate,  whom  he 
long  had  known.  "Is  there  any  thing 
at  all  I  can  do  for  you?"  asked  die  Arch- 
liishop.  "Well  T  dn  not  know,"  replied 
Dr.  Mitchell,  as  he  hcnt  upon  one  knee 
before  the  dying  man.  "Since  you  are 
blessing  so  many  people,  you  might  per- 
haps bless  me.  One  old  man's  blessing 
upon  another  old  man  should  be  grate- 
fully received."  "May  blessings  rest  on 
you  and  all  of  your  house,  now  and  for- 
ever," said  the  Archbishop.  Then  the 
young  doctors  who  had  witnessed  the 
scene  told  the  reporten  that  Dr. 
Mitchell  had  been  blessed,  and  they  hur- 
ried off  rn  fell  the  world  that  the  dis- 
tinguished novelist  and  physician  had 
been  received  into  the  Catholic  Church. 

Yet  Dr.  M'rrhell  was  not  inattentive 
to  what  the  newspapers  said  of  him  and 
his  movements.  Their  reviews  of  his 
books  were  read,  and.  if  they  were  in- 
adequate in  leri;ith  or  unfavourable  in 
their  judgments,  they  were  not  more  re- 
spected by  him  than  such  articles  are  re- 
spected by  most  other  authors  in  a  simi- 
lar case.  If  the  criticism  were  very  \\n- 
fair,  in  his  opinion,  he  would  write  com- 
plaining of  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
reived,  which  might  perhaps  be  remem- 
bered for  another  time.  When  one  nota- 
bly false  statement  was  made  in  a  criti- 
cal review  the  editor  was  asked  for  the 
n:>nie  of  the  reviewer.  The  honk  had 
hee*)  sent  out  of  the  office  to  a  scliool 
teacher  in  some  small  village  in  Long 
Island.  Dr.  Mitchell  requested  a  correc- 
t-nii.  hut  the  editor  told  him  It  wr>s  too 
late,  a  case  which  he  had  pleasure  in  cit- 
inf?  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  critics. 

It  w.is  very  interesting  to  hear  Dr. 
Mitchell  relate  hi<;  experience  of  luna- 
tics, with  many  of  whom  he  had  been 
brought  into  close  contact  in  his  medical 
practice.   The  topic  was  suggested  by 
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the  assassination  of  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips.  Dr.  Mitchell  said  he  had  been  in 

real  danpcr  for  his  life  only  once.  Then 
a  Native  American  leader,  named  Levin, 
whom  he  liad  caused  to  be  confined  for 
lunacy,  escaped  and  confronted  him  one 
evenin<z  at  his  desk  in  hU  nffiic  The 
man  held  a  pistol  and  threatened  to  dis- 
charge it.  Catchinp  him  off  his  guard. 
Dr.  Mirchfll  seized  the  weapon  and 
threw  till'  hinatic  to  the  Hoor.  The 
pistol  wa.H  then  turned  upon  the  intruder, 
who  bejxjreti  piteoush  for  his  life:  "You 
would  not  kill  a  man,  would  \ou?"  "I 
should  do  -io  at  once,"  said  Dr.  .Mitchell, 
"and  shall  do  so  if  you  do  not  get  out  ot 
my  office.'*  The  man  crawled  away, 
and,  as  he  reached  the  door,  the  physi- 
cian, then  still  a  yoimp  man,  kicked  him 
with  some  vigour  into  the  street.  As  he 
still  lingered  about  the  door.  Dr. 
Mirthrll  kicked  him  ntiain.  knowing; 
very  well  that  his  life  would  not  be  safe 
in  future  unless  the  man  cotdd  be  piven 
a  great  fri'^rht,  cowardice  beinp  a  well- 
known  trait  in  the  insane.  F,\cr  after- 
ward, when  l^vin  saw  Dr.  Mitchell,  he 
would  "run  like  a  deer.*'  In  another 
case  he  said  that  he  had  held  a  lunatic 
two  or  three  hours,  until  aid  came,  by 
suggesting  that  they  together  should  kill 
imafrinary  cockroaches  with  a  silver 
fork.  Thov  crawled  around  under  the 
bed,  and  Dr.  Mitchell  averred  that  he 
had  never  been  so  weary  in  his  life  as 
at  the  end  of  this  adventure.  Another 
stor\-.  told  at  thi-i  time,  related  to  a  luna- 
tic in  the  old  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
Samuel  Coates,  long  its  president,  had 
ffone  out  upon  the  roof  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  build intr.  An  insane  pa- 
tient followed  him  and  took  his  arm  on 
the  edge  of  the  roof,  suggesting  that  they 
together  jump  down.  "No,"  said  Mr. 
Coates.  with  great  presence  of  mind;  "I 
think  it  would  be  more  fun  to  go  down 
and  Jump  up,*'  and  with  this  object  in 
view  both  entered  the  house  and  die  man 
was  made  fast  again. 

IV 

Dr.  Mitchell's  sympatliles,  political, 
social  and  literary,  were  all  conservative. 


He  had  helped  to  support  Walt  Whit- 
man in  that  man's  old  age  in  Camden, 

New  Jersey.  But  to  him  Whitman  was 
a  "poetic  tramp."  He  often  used  these 
words  to  describe  this  "odd  stick,  '  as 
acme  one  else,  Charles  Godfrey  Leland. 
once  called  him.  Dr.  Mitchell  could  be 
only  a  qualified  admirer  of  this  poet, 
though  surrounded  often  by  those  who 
became  nearly  fanatical  in  their  adhesion 
to  him  and  to  his  libertine  views  of  life. 
To  Dr.  Mitchell  Kipling's  note  was 
rude  and  journalistic,  and  one  day,  widi 
Alasefield**  ''Dauber"  on  his  table,  he 
said.  "Power  Is  not  poetry."  The  work 
he  found  to  be  "unregulated,  disordered 
narrative,  in  somedring  whkh  suggests, 
but  which  is  not.  poetic  form.  There  is 
a  line,"  he  said,  reading  it,  "which  is 
poetry ;  but  it  is  not  true." 

Of  his  own  work  those  who  have 
known  him  well  have  often  heard  him 
speak  with  freedom.  A  few  years  ago 
a  friend  said  to  him  that  of  all  his  novds 
The  Ad^f'iturt's  of  Francois  seemed  to 
deserve  the  highest  rank.  "You  are 
right,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Mitchell.  "And 
next,  I  think,"  said  the  friend,  "comet 
Far  in  the  Fwett.**  "You  are  right 
again,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Mitchell.  But  in 
more  recent  years  Constance  Trescot 
was  his  favourite.  "That,"  he  said  one 
day,  "is  my  great  book."  And,  strangely 
enough,  the  case  which  he  discusses  in 
this  novel  so  interestingly  and  with  SO 
much  faithful  regard  for  the  psychologi- 
cal requirements  of  the  situation  was 
taken,  not  from  his  own  note-book,  but 
from  the  experience  of  a  brollier 
physician. 

Wfiile  rhe\  lived,  Dr.  Mitchell  was 
accustomed  to  submit  the  manuscripts  of 
his  novels  to  Mrs.  Owen  J.  Wister, 
O  wen  Wister's  mother,  a  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Frances  Kemblc  Butler  (Fanny 
Kemble),  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister,  the 
well-known  translator,  a  sister  of  Dr. 
Horace  Howard  Furness.  The  advice 
of  these  highly  gifted  women  he  felt  to 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in  the  work 
of  giving  correctness  to  his  characterisa- 
tions. From  them  he  {rot  the  woman's 
view  of  other  women,  and  their  recent 
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deaths  were  not  the  least  of  the  losses 
which  had  been  his  portion  in  the  few 
past  years. 

The  pleasure  which  he  had  recently 
found  in  the  study  of  the  Civil  War, 
reflected  in  the  writinn  of  Jl'estivays, 
published  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  quite  equalled  the  satisfaction  he 
earlier  not  out  of  his  stutlics  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period,  whose  products  were 
Hiit/h  If  'ynrie,  The  Rtd  City  and  The 
Youth  of  If'nshington,  He  spoke  often 
of  his  reading  of  the  material  about  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  pave  us  his 
estimates  of  Lincoln,  (jrant,  Lec.  Meade 
and  other  leaders  of  the  war.  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  like  the  recent 
tendency  to  glorify  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy and  its  leailers,  and  shared  the 
feeling  of  men  who  passed  through  the 
time  as  to  the  gravity  of  this  great  at- 
tack upon  the  life  of  the  Government. 
One  day  he  was  heard  to  say  that  he  had 
found  a  man  who  believed  Lee  a  greater 
one  than  (jrant.  But  he,  Dr.  Mitchell, 
would  say  that  this  was  not  so.  (irant 
must  always  seem  the  greater — for  had 
he  not  conquered  both  liquor  and  Lee? 
Stonewall  Jackson's  aberrations  gave  him 
much  entertainment.  From  a  family  in 
Philadelphia  related  to  Jackson  he  got 
the  story  of  the  general's  belief  that  at 
one  time  he  had  a  glass  leg,  and  that 


everything  he  eat  (Dr.  Mitchell  prop- 
erly pronounced  this  old  preterite  form 
"et")  and  drank  went  into  it. 

As  illustrating  the  faith  of  the  South 
in  its  cause,  he  would  tell  of  a  long- 
bearded  old  Southerner  whom  he  had 
confronted  with  what  he  supposed  must 
be  a  crushing  argument  against  their 
course  in  seceding  from  the  Union. 
"Washington  would  not  have  been  a 
secessionist,"  said  Dr.  Mitchell.  "He 
was  a — Federalist."  the  man  replied.  "I 
suppose  he  would  have  been  on  the  side 
of  the  North."  But  what  Dr.  Mitchell 
better  liked  than  any  anecdote  which  he 
found  in  his  investigations  into  the  Civil 
W'ar  period  was  one  told  him  by  Gen- 
eral Horace  Porter,  and  used  in  ll'est- 
'tLtiys.  It  is  that  concerning  a  soldier 
in  General  Grant's  army  whose  offence 
gravely  concerned  a  Southern  woman. 
The  general  was  in  some  doubt  as  to 
the  punishment  which  should  be  meted 
out  to  the  offender.  He  therefore  de- 
termined to  tic  him  to  a  tree  and  put 
upon  his  breast  a  paper  describing  the 
nature  of  the  crime.  Under  it  were 
written  the  words,  "Left  to  the  justice 
of  General  Lee. — U.  S.  Grant."  The 
Northern  army  moved  on,  the  rebel  army 
followed  it.  Dr.  Mitchell  often  won- 
dered what  was  that  man's  fate. 


THE  OLD  CERMAKTOW.S  MARKET  PLACE,  WHICH  PLAYS  A  CONSPICUOUS  PART  IN  DR.  MtrCHELL'S 

"HUGH  WT.VNE" 
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TOO  MANY  COOKS" — ACT  11 


"In  the  second  act.  when  the  wooden  framework  of  the  house  ha*  hct-n  completed,  the  conflicting 
dr>ire«  of  no  many  nut>idcrs  embroil  the  hero  and  the  heroine  in  an  altercation  which  leads  lu  the  bre«k- 
ing  of  their  engaccement." 


EMOTIONAL  CONTAGION  IN  THE  THEATRE 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


There  are  two  traits  in  the  psychology' 
of  crowds  which  must  always  be  consid- 
ered in  estimating  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  for  a  play.  The  first 
point  is  that  a  crowd  feels  an  interest  in 
itself,  apart  from  the  purpose  for  which 
it  has  convened  :  and  the  second  point  is 
that  a  crowd  is  easily  susceptible  to  emo- 
tional contagion. 

These  points  may  be  vividly  observed 
on  the  occasion  of  a  world 's-serics  base- 
ball game.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
make  an  individual  enjoy  even  so  imagi- 
native an  experience  as  the  pleasure  of 
anticipation,  sitting  all  alone  for  four 


hours  on  an  uncomfortable  wooden 
bench.  Anybody  would  grow  restless 
waiting  lonely  for  so  long  at  a  railway 
junction,  even  if  the  station  were  on  the 
rnad  to  Rome.  But  thirty  thousand  peo- 
ple waiting  four  hoiirs  for  a  ball  game 
to  begin  never  notice  the  discomfort  of 
the  benches  and  forget  the  ticking  of  the 
clock.  Each  of  them  is  interested  in  the 
crowd  of  which  he  forms  a  part,  and  each 
is  kept  alert  by  that  common  thrill  of  an- 
ticipation which  sweeps  through  all  the 
thirty  thousand  and  reduces  them  to  one. 

After  the  game  is  started,  the  sensa- 
tion evoked  by  every  play  is  vastly  multi- 
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"along  came  ruth" — ACT  I 

"The  little  town  of  Oldport  was  »Iccpy  as  a  Httlr  town  could  he.  tirtil  Kiitli  came  along.  Kut.  »* 
soon  as  she  secure<l  employnu-nt  in  the  'Knrntturc  Kmpurium'  of  Israel  Putnam  Hubhard.  she  proceeded 
to  wake  the  town  up  to  a  sense  of  its  opportunities." 


plied  by  the  eniotional  contapion  of  the 
croud.  It  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that 
a  pitcher  with  such  habitual  control  as 
Mathewson's  should  put  the  first  ball 
squarely  over  the  plate:  for  over  ten 
years  he  has  done  the  same  thing  nine 
times  out  of  ten :  yet  the  fact  becomes  re- 
markable when  thirty  thousand  people 
simultaneously  seize  upon  it  as  the  occa- 
sion for  a  cheer.  From  the  technical 
standpoint,  a  world's-scries  canie  is  fre- 
quently inferior  to  a  contest  in  mid- 
season,  because  the  players  are  excessively 
nervotjs  and  often  play  below  their  form ; 
but  the  occasion  seems  more  interesting 
to  the  gallery,  becau!*e  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  game  itself  has  been  added  the  in- 
terest that  a  great  crowd  derives  from 
the  contagion  of  its  own  emotions. 

People  in  the  mass  nearly  always  show 
a  tendency  to  behave  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.    If  three  or  four  men  should  sud- 


denly start  running  down  Fifth  Avenue 
at  the  crowded  hour  of  three  P.M.,  cry- 
ing. "Look  there!  Look  there!",  they 
would  soon  be  followed  by  a  hundred 
others,  who  would  imitate  the  common 
action  of  the  crowd  without  pausing  to 
investigate  its  cause.  This  fundamental 
fact  explains  the  reason  why  success  be- 
gets success  in  the  theatre  and  failure  be- 
gets failure.  The  crowd  naturally  flocks 
to  a  crowded  house,  and  very  few  people 
can  enjoy  ;«  play  if  half  the  orchestra 
is  empty.  The  judgment  of  the  audience 
is  easily  influenced  by  that  atmosphere 
of  success  or  failure  which  permeates  the 
house  before  the  curtain  rises. 

Consider,  as  an  illustration  of  this 
point,  the  continued  success  of  Mr.  Hart- 
ley Manners 's  comedy  entitled  Peg  0' 
My  Heart,  which  has  already  passed  its 
five  hundredth  consecutive  perform- 
ance.   This  piece  possesses  very  little 
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"THE  RULE  OF  THREE" — ACT  III 

"The  third  hutband  of  the  heroine  naturally  is  annoyed  at  the  interruption  of  his  hoyenmoon  by  hit 
two  prcdecesMra." 


merit  as  a  play,  and  its  early  perform- 
ances were  made  impressive  to  the  pub- 
lic only  by  the  charming  acting  of  Miss 
Laurette  Taylor;  but  as  soon  as  its 
success  had  been  established,  the  repu- 
tation of  its  popularity  increased  at  once 
the  potency  of  its  appeal.  Any  one  who 
buys  a  ticket  to  it  now  is  ushered  into 
an  auditorium  that  is  crowded  with  peo- 
ple whose  minds  are  already  made  up  to 
enjoy  the  play;  and  even  if  the  piece 
were  less  considerable  than  it  is,  no  in- 
dividual could  combat  against  the  con- 
tagion of  that  communal  predisposition 
to  be  entertained.  Since  this  play  was 
first  presented,  many  other  comedies 
have  been  produced  which  in  themselves 
were  much  more  entertaining;  and  some 
of  the  very  best  of  these,  like  The  Great 
Adventure,  have  failed  to  interest  the 
public.  Apparently  the  only  reason  why 
people  did  not  flock  to  sec  Mr.  Bennett's 
exceedingly   diverting  comedy   is  that 


rhey  had  vaguely  heard  that  people  were 
not  flocking  to  see  it. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  most  people 
"go  to  the  theatre,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
without  caring  very  much  whether  they 
sec  one  play  or  another ;  what  rhey  want 
chiefly  is  to  enjoy  the  emotion  of  im- 
mersing themselves  in  a  theatre  audience. 
To  the  majority,  a  good  audience  appeals 
more  potently  than  a  good  play.  The 
crowd  follows  the  crowd.  This  is  espe- 
cially true,  in  New  York,  of  the  large 
percentage  of  people  from  out  of  town 
who  "go  to  the  theatre"  merely  as  one 
phase  of  their  metropolitan  experience. 
They  inquire  at  Tyson's  for  tickets  to 
"the  most  successful  show  in  town,"  and 
never  ask  whether  it  has  been  written  by 
Arnold  Bennett  or  Hartley  Manners, 
John  Galsworthy  or  Bayard  V^cillcr. 

This  is  the  reason  why  a  play  must 
fill  the  house  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  its  career  if  it  is  to  enjoy  any  subse- 
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"THK  I.AST  RESORI" — ACT  III 

"N«ws  that  the  hero  has  been  elected  jtovernor  i%  rta>li<.-d  ihruugh  tlic  iron  grating  of  his  window  by 
a  search-liKht  that  ha-^  hern  rigged  up  for  this  purpoiir." 


quent  success.  H indie  Wakes  ran  for 
several  months  in  Chicago  because  the 
house  was  crowded  in  the  first  week  by 
people  who  had  taupht  themselves  to 
watch  for  what  is  best  in  the  theatre  of 
to-day;  but  it  failed  in  New  York  be- 
cause the  first  few  performances  were 
attended  mainly  by  people  too  weary  to 
be  interested  in  life  or  in  the  sort  of  art 
that  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  Such 
helpful  orfjanisations  as  the  Drama 
League  of  America  have  recognised  the 
fact  that  their  support  of  worthy  plays, 
if  it  is  to  be  at  all  effective,  must  be  de- 
livered not  later  than  the  first  or  second 
week,  in  order  that  it  may  contribute  to 
the  contagion  of  success. 

An  unusually  entertaining  farce  is 
now  running  at  the  Harris  Theatre;  but 
it  has  to  fight  its  way  against  a  contagious 
sense  of  failure  inspired  by  the  fact  that 
no  piece  has  succeeded  in  this  theatre 
since  longer  than  the  public  can  remem- 
ber.   As  people  enter  the  auditorium, 


they  look  about  them  at  an  audience  that 
appears  to  be  resigned  already  to  a 
wasted  evening.  There  is  no  sense  of 
rhat  pleasurable  (though  often  unwar- 
ranted) illusion  of  anticipation  which  is 
always  to  be  noted,  for  example,  in  the 
Belasco  Theatre. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  a  friend  of  mine  at- 
tended a  performance  of  Change,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  plays  and 
one  of  the  most  complete  failures  of  the 
current  season.  There  were  only  thirty 
or  forty  people  in  rhe  orchestra;  and 
each  of  these  looked  sadly  at  the  others 
until  everybody  wondered  why  the  rest 
had  come.  .My  friend  perceived  that 
both  the  play  and  the  performance  were 
unusually  good ;  but  he  reported  after- 
ward that  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  even- 
ing, because  of  a  besetting  sense  that  none 
of  the  other  people  in  the  theatre  were 
having  a  good  time. 

The  impression  that  an  evening  in  the 
theatre  h.ns  been  well  or  badly  spent  re- 
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suits  not  merely  from  the  merits  or  de- 
fects of  the  play  itself,  but  also  from  the 
mental  atmosphere  of  the  audience.  A 
good  audience  may  make  us  overestimate 
a  play ;  a  bad  audience  may  make  us  un- 
derestimate it ;  and  few  minds  are  ca- 
pable of  such  critical  detachment  as  to 
remain  immune  from  the  contagion  of 
success  or  failure  which  seems  to  hover 
in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  auditorium. 

During  the  first  act  of  a  play  an  audi- 
ence usually  makes  up  its  mind  to  settle 
down  to  an  evening  of  enjoyment  or  an 
evening  of  boredom ;  and  it  is  therefore 
highly  necessary  that  the  playwright 
should  exert  himself  to  win  the  favour  of 
the  audience  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
evening.  No  audience  will  laugh  at  the 
third  act  of  a  comedy,  however  witty  it 
may  be,  if  the  two  preceding  acts  have 
disseminated  an  atmosphere  of  dulness; 
but  an  audience  already  accustomed  to 
the  experience  of  laughter  may  enjoy  a 


comparatively  dull  last  act  without  dis- 
covering its  deficiencies. 

"too  many  cooks" 

Mr.  Frank  Craven  has  recently  shown 
us  how  a  first-night  audience  may  be 
captured  by  assault  at  the  very  outset  of 
a  comedy;  and  the  subsequent  career  of 
Too  Many  Cooks  may  be  accepted  as 
an  illustration  of  the  principle  that  suc- 
cess begets  success  in  the  theatre.  It  is 
very  easy  to  enjoy  this  play ;  because  the 
house  is  always  filled  with  an  audience 
that  is  expecting  to  be  entertained. 

Mr.  Craven  won  his  victory  by  in- 
venting a  novel  device  of  stage-direction 
to  serve  as  the  frame-work  for  his 
comedy.  The  scene  is  set  in  a  suburban 
landscape.  In  the  first  act.  the  brick 
foundations  of  a  house  about  to  be 
erected  occupy  three-quarters  of  the 
stage.    In  the  second  act,  the  wooden 
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'•WHAT  WOL'I-D  YOU  DO?" — ACT  III 

"The  licro  ofTers  (he  ntulen  $joo,ooo  to  his  wife,  and  tells  her  how  he  got  it:  but  when  she  accepts  it, 
he  throws  her  around  the  room  and  complains  that  she  is  not  an  honest  woman." 


framework  of  the  house  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  in  the  third  act,  the  entire 
house  is  finished.  No  less  than  twenty 
actors  are  cleverly  moved  about  and 
grouped  in  tlie  few  square  feet  of  avail- 
able space  left  vacant  on  the  stage. 

This  house  is  being  built  by  the  hero 
of  the  comedy,  a  young  clerk  who  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married  and  is  planning  to 
settle  down  as  soon  as  the  house  is 
ready.  He  has  always  wanted  to  have 
a  home;  and  he  has  stinted  himself  for 
years  in  order  to  save  rhe  five  thousand 
dollars  which  he  has  invested  in  the 
house  we  sec  before  us.  He  has  met  his 
fiancee  romantically  in  a  lunch-room, 
and  he  is  not  yet  acquainted  with  her 
family.  Her  name  is  Alice  Cook.  In 
the  first  act.  she  brings  her  relatives  out 
to  sec  the  foundations  of  the  house.  The 
little  party  consists  of  her  father  and 
mother,  two  aunts,  two  sisters,  an  uncle, 
two  brothers,  and  a  girl  who  is  her  best 


friend.  AH  these  individuals  begin  to 
give  advice  about  the  building  of  tlie 
house;  and  no  two  of  them  agree.  Sev- 
eral of  the  assembled  Cooks  express  a 
willingness  to  come  out  and  live  with 
the  young  couple;  and  the  hero  ruefully 
discovers  that,  instead  of  marrying  a 
girl,  he  is  expected  to  marry  a  family. 

In  the  second  act,  the  course  of  true 
love  is  further  complicated  for  the  hero 
by  the  interference  of  his  own  best 
friend  and  the  unexpected  intrusion  of 
his  uncle  and  guardian,  who  wants  him 
to  marry  another  girl.  The  conflicting 
desires  of  so  many  outsiders  ultimately 
embroil  the  hero  and  the  heroine  in  an 
altercation  that  leads  to  the  breaking  of 
their  engagement. 

In  the  last  act,  a  'Tor  Sale"  sign  is 
nailed  to  the  now  completed  house ;  and 
the  hero's  best  friend,  who  has  decided  to 
marry  the  heroine's  best  friend,  offers  to 
buv  it.    But,  of  course,  the  heroine  re- 
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turn?  before  it  is  too  late;  and,  renounc- 
ing her  entire  family,  agrees  to  settle 
down  with  the  hero  in  mt  little  house 
which  thejr  have  so  fondly  dreamed  of 
as  their  home. 

The  actual  house  which  is  erected  on 
the  stage  sjnnbolises,  of  course,  that 
larget  House  of  Life  which  young  lovers 
must  always  build  for  themselves,  with- 
out any  interference  from  relatives  and 
friends.  The  characters  of  this  comedy 
are  singularly  true  to  life;  and  the  lines 
arc  both  witty  and  sapacious.  Thr  piece 
appeals  to  everybody  who  is  married  and 
suggests  a  warning  to  everybody  who  is 
not.  All  in  all,  thU  fir^r  play  of  Mr. 
Craven's  is  the  most  entertaining  com- 
edy of  American  authorship  whidi  has 
been  presented  in  New  York  this  season. 

"the  rule  of-  three'' 

A  clever  idea  has  been  developed  by 
Mr.  Guy  Bolton  in  his  farce-comedy 
entitled  The  Rule  of  Three.  The  hero- 
ine has  three  husbands.  Two  of  them 
have  been  relegated  to  the  retired  list; 
but  she  is  the  sort  of  woman  who  finds 
it  easy  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  husbands  diat  die  has  divorced. 

We  meet  her  on  her  honeymoon  with 
Husband  Number  Three.  She  brings  him 
to  a  certain  summer  hotel  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Vermont,  because  she  has  found 
it  such  a  pleasant  place  on  hrr  two  pre- 
ceding wedding-trips.  Evidently  her  sec- 
ond husband  has  also  preserved  a  pleaS" 
ant  recollection  of  this  hotel ;  for  they 
find  him  stopping  there  when  they  ar- 
rive. Shortly  after  this  encounter,  Hus- 
band NtimAcr  One  turns  up  wiA  the 
distressing  nen's  that  a  question  has 
arisen  roncernincr  the  validity  of  his  di- 
vorce and  the  legality  of  the  heroine's 
two  subsequent  marriages.  Because  of 
the  difiference  between  the  laws  of  the 
various  States  in  which  the  heroine  has 
been  married  and  divorced,  the  whole 
tangk  seems  more  complkated  the  more 
it  b  looked  into  by  the  lawyers.  For 
some  time  the  heroine  is  kept  in  doubt 
as  to  which  of  the  three  men  is  her  legal 
hvAnad  9t  the  moment,  until  finally  the 


enigma  is  cleared  up  in  favour  of  Hu»- 
band  Number  Three. 

Meanwhile  this  third  husband  natu- 
rally is  annoyed  at  the  interruption  of 

his  honeymoon  by  his  two  predecessors, 
and  at  the  maternal  solicitude  which  still 
prompts  the  heroine  to  take  an  interest 
in  their  personal  concerns.  The  ten-year- 
old  daughter  of  this  thrice-married 
woman  is  also  present  in  the  hotel.  This 
tnfmt  terrible  calk  the  first  husband 
"father."  the  second  husband  "daddy," 
and  the  third  husband  "papa,"  and  is 
equally  friendly  with  all  three. 

In  developing  this  pleasandy  satiric 
theme.  Mr.  Bolton  has  displayed  con- 
siderable ingenuity.  He  has  invented 
many  entertaining  incidents;  he  has 
sketched  his  characters  with  sufficient  f\- 
delitv  rn  hct;  and  he  has  written  in- 
numerable lines  that  arc  genuinely  witty. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  so  sprightly  a  com- 
position should  have  to  contend  against 
r!ie  grave-yard  atmt^ihere  of  the  Harris 
rheatrc. 

"along  came  ruth" 

f.fi  Dt  mo  'tscUe  du  Magasin  is  a  homely 
little  comedy  of  middle-class  life  by  two 
Belgian  playwrip^ts,  MM.  Frantz  Fon- 
son  and  Fcrnand  Wicheler.  This  piece 
has  been  Americanised  with  quite  extraor- 
dinary skill  by  Mr.  Holman  Day,  who 
has  localised  the  action  in  the  little  town 
of  Dldport,  Maine,  and  altered  the  title 
to  Along  Came  Ruth.  Mr.  Day's  adap- 
tation shows  no  traces  whatsoever  of  its 
Belgian  origin;  it  reveals,  instead,  a 
family  resemblance  to  so  essentially 
American  a  product  as  Mr.  Winchell 
Smith's  The  Fortume  Hunter, 

The  little  town  <rf  Oldport  was  as 
sleepy  as  a  little  town  could  be.  until 
Ruth  came  along.  She  was  fresh  from 
a  Normal  College;  but,  instead  of  teadi- 
ing  sdiool,  she  wanted  to  do  gteat  things. 
So.  as  soon  as  she  secured  employment 
in  the  "Furniture  Emporium"  of  Israel 
Putnam  Hubbard,  she  proceeded  to  wake 
the  town  up  to  a  sense  of  its  opportuni- 
ties. T^eforc  long  she  developed  the 
"Furniture  Emporium"  into  a  thriving 

department  store  and  started  « toom  lor 
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the  entire  town  which  resulted  in  its  in- 
corporation as  a  city,  with  Israel  Put- 
nam Hubbard  as  its  first  mayor.  But» 
in  the  last  act,  she  is  still  treated  as  a 
shop-girl  by  the  men  whose  fortunes  she 
has  made.  They  clas  her  as  "hired 
help"  and  refuse  to  regard  her  as  a  so- 
cial equal,  until  the  s«n  of  Israel  Putnam 
Hubbard  insists  on  making  her  his  wife 
and  establishing  her  as  the  leading  lady 
of  the  city. 

Here  wc  have  a  pleasant  fairy-tale 
which  is  told  in  terms  of  realism.  The 
piece  reveals  considerable  humour  of 
tliaractcrlsation ;  and  the  amusing  dia- 
logue is  rendered,  with  studious  exacti- 
tude, in  tlie  local  dialect  of  Maine. 

"hllp  wanted" 

The  hero  of  Help  Wanted,  by  Jack 
Lait,  is  8  middle-aged  business  man  with 
offices  in  a  New  "^Ork  skyscraper.  He 
tells  us  frequently,  in  his  linrs,  that  he 
is  extremely  busy ;  and  evidence  is  of- 
fered us  that  he  has  amassed  a  large 
fortune.  For  two  acts  of  the  play,  we 
watch  tliis  busy  man  at  work:  and  this 
is  wl>at  wc  learn  about  his  business. — 

All  that  he  ever  does — for  eight  hours 
a  day — is  to  engage  stenographer*,  seduce 
them,  and  instruct  his  lawyer  to  M-ttk- 
with  them  out  of  court  wlien  tliey  enter 
suits  against  him  for  damages  to  their 
ninr  il  cliaractcr.  Tlii';  revelation  of  the 
daily  routine  of  business  life  is  very  in- 
structive to  spectators  who  have  never 
been  in  business.  How  easy  it  is  to  amass 
a  large  fortune,  after  all!  All  that  you 
have  to  do  is  to  rent  a  suite  of  offices 
and  insert  a  "Help  Wanted"  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspapers.  Who  would 
have  thouglit- -unless  he  liad  been  told 
by  this  veracious  dramatist — that  seduc- 
tion, even  on  a  wholesale  scale,  could  be 
so  profitable  to  the  seducer? 

The  particular  stcnngraplier  whose 
experience  is  detailed  in  this  play  is  a 
preternaturally  innocent  young  woman. 
She  is  iiuioceiit  of  stenography,  although 
she  has  been  throniih  a  course  in  a  busi- 
ness-college; and  she  is  innocent  of  the 
wicked  wiles  by  whidi  big  business  men 
lead  little  girls  attny.  So  her  middle- 


aged  employer  comes  near  to  accomplish- 
ing his  fell  purpose.  But  the  heroine  is 
rescued  just  in  time  by  the  step-son  of 
this  experienced  philanderer,  who  outbids 
him  for  her  afiections  with..an  oficr  of 
honourable  marriage 

This  play  b  advertised  as  "A  Danger 
Signal  That  Every  Girl  Seeking  Office 
Employment  Ought  to  See."  It  teaches 
a  Noble  Moral  Lesson: — namely,  that 
business  is  not  business,  after  all,  and 
that  if  a  stenographer  is  unable  to 
manipulate  a  typewriter,  a  rich  and  nice 
young  man  is  sure  to  marry  her. 

"the  last  resort" 

Mr.  George  Scarborough  also  teaches 
us  many  serviceable  lessons  about  life  in 
his  melodrama  entitled  The  Last  Resort. 
In  the  last  act  of  this  veracious  chroni- 
cle, the  hero  n  in  jail,  serving  a  sentence 
for  contempt  of  court  that  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
State.  After  his  incarceration,  he  has 
been  nominated  for  Governor  on  an  in- 
dependent ticket.  We  visit  him  in  his 
cell  on  the  evening  of  Election  Day.  A 
great  many  other  people  also  visit  him. 
In  fact,  his  capacious  and  well-appointed 
cell  is  a  very  pleasant  place,  where  peo- 
ple pop  in  and  out  to  pass  the  time  of 
day.  One  of  his  callers  is  the  corrupt 
political  boas  of  the  opposing  party,  who 
does  not  happen  to  be  busy  elsewhere  on 
Election  Night.  Another  is  the  hero- 
ine, who  comes  in  handcuffed.  In  an 
adjacent  room  of  the  jail  die  has  just 
been  tried  and  convicted  on  a  trumped- 
up  charge  of  burglary.  It  is  very  in- 
structive to  be  informed  fay  Mr.  Scar^ 
borough  that  criminal  trius  are  held 
upon  a  legal  holiday;  but  it  seems  a  pity 
that  the  author  did  not  tell  us  if  the 
jurors  were  allowed  a  recess  in  order 
to  cast  their  votes.  News  Aat  the  hero 
has  been  elected  Governor  is  flashed 
through  the  iron  grating  of  his  window 
by  a  search-light  diat  has  been  rigged  up 
for  this  purpose  by  "the  boys."  Since  the 
hern's  secretary  is  living  with  him  in  his 
cell,  and  is  allowed  to  come  and  go  at 
any  time,  we  wonder  why  the  hero  could 
not  hive  been  infonncd  ol  hk  ekcttoo 
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without  recourse  to  this  elaborate  device. 
We  wonder  also  how  he  is  going  to  get 
out  of  Jail  in  time  to  take  the  oadi  of 
office,  and  whether  or  not  his  citizenship 
will  have  to  be  restored  before  he  is 
inaugurated.  The  author  is  teaching  us 
so  much  duit  we  never  knew  before,  that 
ho  cannot  find  time  to  clear  up  all  these 
points;  but  in  walks  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  who  assures  us 
that  he  will  fix  everything  up  as  we  de- 
sire and  will  even  officiate  at  the  wed- 
ding of  the  hero  to  the  heroine. 

It  mis^t  also  be  interesting  to  analyse 
the  two  preceding  acts,  which  are  almost 
equally  efficacious  to  revise  our  hitherto 
mistaken  views  of  life.  It  is  very  in- 
structive to  be  told,  for  instance,  that 
a  girl  wearing  one  of  the  tight  skirts 
that  are  in  fashion  at  the  present  mo- 
ment could  climb  through  a  window 
several  stories  m  the  air'  at  the  hour  of 
one  A.M.,  or  that  a  great  lawyer,  act- 
ing: on  mere  hearsay  evidence  that  has 
just  been  whispered  to  him,  would  im- 
mediately stand  up  in  court  and  accuse 
the  presiding  judge  of  corruption.  But 
space  is  lacking  to  detail  all  the  lessons 
which  might  be  learned  from  the  mir- 
ror which  Mr.  Scarborough  has  so  hon- 
estly held  up  to  nature* 

"what  WOVtO  TOU  DO?" 

The  question  which  Mr.  Augustin 
MacHug^  has  asked  in  the  title  of  his 
latest  play  invites  several  flippant  an- 
swers which  it  is  a  virtue  to  resist.  The 
piece  starts  out  as  a  faithful  imitation 
of  Mr.  Eugene  Walter's  melodrama  en- 
titled Fine  Featkm;  but  before  long  it 
b^ins  to  txSH  ua  things  sdiout  life  that 


nobody — not  even  Mr.  Scarborouj^i — 
had  told  us  before. 
The  hero  is  a  sroung  bank-clerk  with 

a  small  salary ;  and  his  wife  wants  more 
money.  TlKTetore  lie  steals  $50,000 
from  the  bank,  and  spcculatts,  and  loses. 
His  best  friend  is  a  muck-raking  maga- 
zine writer  who  has  been  depicted  for 
two  acts  as  the  Soul  of  Honesty.  This 
friend  now  advises  him  to  steal  half  a 
million  more  and  to  continue  to  specu- 
late until  he  comes  out  ahead.  The  hero 
does  so;  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
he  finds  himself  $300,000  to  the  good. 
He  replaces  the  stolen  securities  in  the 
vaults  of  the  bank ;  and  then  he  wonders 
what  to  do  with  the  money  he  has  won. 
He  offers  it  to  his  wife,  and  tdb  her 
how  he  got  it;  but  when  she  accepts  it, 
he  throws  her  around  the  room  and 
complains  that  she  is  not  an  honest 
woman.  Then  he  leaves  her,  and  goes 
out  to  live  alone  on  a  five-acre  farm  in 
New  Jersey.  But  his  wife  soon  decides 
that  she  doesn't  want  the  $joo,ooo,  after 
all,  and  returns  it  to  him.  Thereupon 
he  resolves  to  spend  it  in  erecting  and 
endowing  a  Home  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren. This  charitable  deed  woos  his 
wife  to  discard  her  hopes  of  living  high 
and  to  return  to  his  bosom. 

Of  the  six  plays  that  have  been  no- 
ticed in  die  present  article^  diree  are 
worth  seeinib  and  one  of  these  diree  is 
unusually  worthy;  but  there  is  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  the  other  three  plays 
diould  have  beoi  presented  in  New 
York.  If  the  managers  could  find  no 
better  pieces  than  these  travesties  of  life, 
it  would  surely  have  been  a  charity  to 
the  theatre-going  public  if  tfaqr  had 
closed  dieir  houses  for  die  season. 
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WHERE  IS  THE  MAN  ? 

BY  ELIZABETH  REDFIELD  KENDALL 


Ik  any  consideration  of  the  school  of 
younger  Engh'sh  novelists  the  question, 
"Who  Is  the  Man?"  is  the  natural  one. 
There  is  in  England,  as  Mr.  George 
demonstrated  in  survey  of  the  field 
in  the  February  Bookman,  a  L'rnup 
men  possessed  alike  of  talent  and  the 
knowledge  how  to  use  it,  who  stand 
ready  to  take  the  places  of  the  elder  nov- 
elists whose  laurels  are,  at  least  in  part, 
already  won.  The  problem  is  not  what 
will  happen  in  English  fiction  so  much 
as  who  will  happen.  But  when  we  come 
to  turn  the  limelight  upon  what  should 
be  a  "school"  of  younger  American  nov- 
elists the  result  is  entirely  different.  It 
is  not  that  we  lack  evidences  of  talent. 
Where  we  fail  is  in  the  way  that  talent 
finds  its  vent;  our  neophytes  have  lost 
themselves  in  the  nia/cs  of  a  strange 
philosophy.  Can  we  honestly  sny  that 
wc  have  in  any  proper  meaning  of  the 
term  a  school  of  young  novelists  produc- 
ing work  which,  however  faulty  in  detail, 
shows  a  comprehension  of  the  purpose  of 
the  art  of  novel-writing?  Have  we — to 
get  down  to  hard  and  sometimes  stupid 
facts — a  single  writer  under  forty  who 
can  be  taken  seriously  as  the  American 
novelist  of  the  future?  Have  we  even 
a  writer  belonging  to  diat  indeterminate 
period,  middle  age,  who  can  write  a 
novel  comparable,  as  a  novel  pure  and 
simple,  to  the  better  works  of  Marion 
Crawford?  Or  are  wc  compelled,  re- 
luctantly enouf^h,  to  admit  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  "Who  Is  the  Man?"  but 
"Where  Is  the  Man?" 

Many  years  ago,  in  a  tiny  village  in 
the  White  Mountains,  a  worthy  minis- 
ter, whose  ardour  for  righteousness  was 
greater  than  his  learning,  preached  a 
sermon  against  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  He  ended  his  plea  for  total 
abstinence  by  saying:  "And,  my  friends, 
I  am  sure  that  if  you  knew,  as  1  know, 
the  perils  of  alcohol,  you  would  flee  from 


it  as  you  would  from  the  bite  or  the  sight 
f)f  an  incubus."  The  story — which  hap- 
pens to  be  a  true  one — occurs  to  the 
mind  instinctively  in  connection  with  any 
attempt  to  orient  one's  self  toward  the  fu- 
ture of  fiction  in  the  United  States.  If 
it  be  true  that  there  is  something  essen- 
tially wrong  with  the  temporary  trend  of 
the  American  novel,  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  trouble?  If  the  insidious  germ 
can  be  discovered,  will  not  our  novelists 
flee  from  it  as  they  would  "from  the 
sight  or  the  bite  of  an  incubus"? 

We  are  suffering  at  the  moment  from 
a  peculiar  malady;  yet  it  »  oiie  whidi 
a  shrewd  enottgih  aesthetic  physician 
might  have  projrnosticated  as  likely  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  another  disease. 
Ten  years  ago  the  tenor  of  American 
fiction  was  sensationally  entertaining.  It 
matters  not  that  we  had  Mrs.  Wharton 
and  Mrs.  Deland  and  Mr.  Churchill 
and  a  half-doaen  other  writers  of  an  en- 
tirely different  character.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  novel  of  a  decade  ago 
was  to  pique  not  the  emotional  or  the 
intellectual,  but  the  sensitory  interest. 
The  "Best  Seller"  is  not  an  artistic  cri- 
terion; but  there  is  no  good  purpose 
served  by  ignoring  its  aieaning.  It  mqr 
be  only  the  manifestation  of  a  badc-wash ; 
but  it  always  signifies  something.  The 
"Best  Seller"  of  ten  years  ago  was  not 
merely  of  the  eardi,  earthy;  it  was, 
<;peaking  hv  nnd  large,  meretricious. 
The  entertainment  provided  was  not 
wholesome ;  its  keyword  was  sensa- 
tionalism. 

Hi:t,  it  the  American  people  arc  not 
sufficiently  an  artistic  people  to  recognize 
the  cheapness  of  the  Action  which,  if  it 
were  not  actually  vulgar,  was  assuredly 
common ;  if  they  have  not  turned  from 
this  particular  form  of  brummagem  be- 
cause of  its  lack  of  art,  they  have  turned 
horn  it  for  other  reasom.  We  are  not 
serious  enough;  if  we  were,  we  should 
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have  a  finer  appreciation  of  the  art  of 
Nonsense  and  a  slighter  respect  for  the 
science  of  Sense;  but  we  are,  after  all, 
capable  of  getting  below  the  surface  oc- 
casionally. And  as  a  perfectly  natural 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  novel  designed  to  amuse  sen- 
sationally, we  have  to-day  the  novel 
which  is  designed  to  instruct  sensation- 
ally. We  have  the  didactic  novel — the 
novd  in  which  art  is  no  less  effectually 
subordinated  to  purpose,  though  that 
purpose  be  different,  than  it  was  in  the 
heyday  of  Mr.  Chambers  and  Mr. 
MacGrath. 

It  is,  then,  didacticism  which  is  the 
"incubus."  Didacticism  hns  fastened  Its 
tentacles  upon  the  very  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can novel.  If  our  younger  writers  do 
not  have  the  courage  tn  free  themselves 
from  its  death-dealing  grip,  a  i^ip  which 
has  extended  to  the  work  of  many  of 
the  older  writers,  there  can  be  no  hope 
for  the  future.  But  what,  It  may  be 
asked,  is  the  horror  of  didacticism? 
Must  not  all  art  be  didactic  to  a  cer- 
tain extent?  Aye,  but  there's  the  rub. 
We  have  passed  the  boundary.  And 
when  in  speaking  of  didacticism  as  a 
curse  the  writer  means  by  the  word  such 
an  undue  aggrandisement  of  the  teaching 
purpose  in  fiction  that  art  is  merged  in 
pedagogy.  It  may  be  socialism  or 
feminism ;  it  may  be  religion  or  a  vague 
"uplift"  philosophy;  It  may  he  any  one 
of  a  dozen  admirable  subjects  for  study 
which  so  far  usurps  the  function  of  the 
novd  that  this  species  of  the  art  of  fic^ 
tion  ceases  to  fulfil  its  artistic  obliga- 
tions. The  didactic  novel  may  be  fertile 
as  a  source  of  ethical  inspiration.  It  is 
none  the  less  sterile  as  a  work  of  art. 
And  if  we  tAe  the  point  of  view  that 
art  is  the  most  serious  matter  in  the 
world— as  we  must  if  we  are  ever  really 
to  live  at  all — then  we  must  certainly  think 
it  is  more  vital  dum  any  of  the  aspira- 
tions after  betterment,  physical,  mental 
or  ethical  which  are  labelled  "serious"  by 
the  literary  pharmacist.  It  is  more  vital 
and  more  serious  than  any  of  these  things, 
because  it  is  the  essence  of  the  best  in 


them  all — the  essence  of  all  diat  makes 

life  bearable. 

The  essence,  yes;  and  in  an  essence 
every  flavour  must  be  so  perfectly 
blended  that  the  whole  effect  Is  smooth 
yet  stimulating.  To  change  the  figure 
to  suit  a  particular  rather  than  a  gen- 
eral art,  one  might  compare  the  art  of 
novel-writing  to  that — scarcely  inferior 
— of  compounding  a  salad-dressing. 
The  common  mixture  is  made  up  of  only 
four  elements,  oil  and  vinegar,  salt  and 
pepper.  But  some  people  like  to  add  a 
little  mustard,  This  is  excellent — al- 
ways provided  that  the  mustard  is  not 
allowed  to  preponderate  over  the  other 
condiments.  If  It  does,  the  cf?ect  is,  to 
say  the  least,  unpleasant.  The  unfortu- 
nate person  who  has  to  swallow  the 
nauseous  dose  Is  reminded  sensihlv  of  un- 
happy experiences  in  the  nursery. 
Didacticism  is  the  mustard  of  fictional 
salad-dressing.  A  little  of  it  is  not  bad, 
if  it  be  so  ml.ved  with  tlic  oil  of  artistic 
construction  that  it  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent part  of  the  whole:  but  tf  it  be 
not,  then  the  whole  object  of  the  novel-- 
which  is,  after  all.  to  tell  a  story — is 
stultified.  We  have  in  the  didactic  novel 
a  hybrid  form  of  literature  which  is 
bound  in  the  end  to  sufiFer  the  natural 
fate  of  the  hybrid ;  it  cannot  be  prolific. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  said  that,  In  call- 
ing didacticism  the  "incubus"  of  the 
American  novel,  proof  should  be  offered 
of  the  contention.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  consider  the  matter.  In  this  case 
exemplification  is  not  difficult.  What 
arc  the  novels  of  the  past  year  that  have 
really  made  an  impression  upon  the 
American  mind  or  are  likely  to  make  an 
Impression?  Probably  most  people  will 
admit  that  the  two  novels  that  have  had 
the  largest  circulation  among  thinking 
readers— speaking  only  of  boolcs  by 
American  writers — are  Ae  The  Inside  of 
the  Cup  and  The  Custom  of  the  Coun- 
try, Probably  no  one  would  deny  the 
preponderance  of  didactic^  over  story 
in  the  first;  and.  In  vastly  different  kind, 
Mrs.  Wharton's  brilliant  study  of  the 
American  woman  is  no  less  written  more 
to  point  a  moral  than  to  adorn  a  tale. 
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There  is  n  third  novel  which  many  per- 
sons would  doubtless  place  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  the  thoughtful — ^thoug^ 
probahly  without  sufficient  reason — ^tmn 
cither  of  these.  It  is  perhnp?  unnecessary 
to  say  that  that  novel  is  /  .  F.'s  Eyes. 

We  have  mentioned  only  the  three 
most  conspicuous  examples  of  didactic 
fiction  puhlished  in  the  past  yenr.  A 
half-dozen  mure  ot  tl>e  most  notable  nov- 
els published  in  1913  are  easily  ranged 
in  thi«:  rl.T^s.  There  arc  Mr.  Hi  rr  rV's 
One  If'oman's  Life,  Miss  Johnston's 
Hagar,  Mr.  Kind's  The  Way  Home, 
Mr.  London's  The  J'cllry  of  the  Moon, 
Mr.  Sinclair's  Sylvia,  ami  =:nmewli;it  be- 
low these  in  general  popular  intiuence, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Albert  Edward's  strikini; 
Comrade  Yetta  and  Miss  Ellen  Glas- 
pow's  rather  disappointing  Virq'inia.  We 
may  also,  possibly,  include  among  the 
influential  novels  of  the  year  that  un- 
pleasant book,  Hagar  Revelly,' by  Dan* 
iel  C.  Goodman.  Here  is  a  vast  variety 
of  texts;  but  the  plan  of  the  "preach- 
ment*' is  surprisingly  similar  in  each 
rase.  That  the  sermon  overpowers  the 
story  in  every  one  of  the  so-called  novels 
cited  will  only  be  denied  by  critics  who 
conceive  the  novel  as  a  genre  midway 
between  a  rrict  and  a  lepal  document. 

There  are  two  much-read  novels  of  the 
past  year  which  may  perhaps  be  claimed 
by  American  fiction,  though  in  neither 
cn-e  !<  the  author  an  American  except  by 
adoption.  And  only  one  of  these  two 
could  have  any  po^ible  influence  upon 
the  future  of  tin  American  noveL  But 
one  is  glad  to  think  that  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  turn  from  the  dreary  pages  of 
hortatory  fiction  to  Mrs.  Burnett's  cheer> 

ful  T.  Tembarom.  and  still  more  is  one 
gratefid  for  that  delightful  oasis  in  a 
desert  of  imaginative  aridity,  Mr. 
Coningsby  Dawson's  charming  The 
Gariltti  IJ'ithnut  If'tiUf.  It  could 
scarcely  be  said  that  this  talented  young 
Englishman,  who  has  so  recently  come 
to  this  country,  is  a  representative  Amer- 
ican novelist ;  though  we  must  hope  that 
we  may  be  able  in  the  future  to  keep 
some  lien  upon  hb  work.  And  certainly 
Mrs.  Burnett's  agreeably  old-foshioned 


tale  is  out  of  the  running  as  in  any  sense 
characteristic  of  the  tendencies  of  Ameri- 
can fiction.  Possibly  Mr.  Rex  Beach's 
The  Iron  Trail,  which  is,  of  course,  not 
preceptive,  whatever  else  it  may  or  may 
not  be,  ought  to  make  a  third  exception 
to  the  statement  that  the  strikingly  con- 
spicuous novds  of  the  year  are  all 

didactic. 

The  very  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
older  school  have  become  impregnated  by 
the  malignant  perm  is  perhaps  even  more 
discouraging  than  the  prevalence  of 
didacticism  in  the  younger  ranks.  With 
the  exception  of  two  writers,  the  list  of 
tliose  who  have  produced  during  the  past 
year  the  novels  just  mentioned  includes 
all  of  those  novdists  who  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  exercise  a  marked  influ- 
ence upon  the  novel  of  the  future.  Such 
men  as  Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  Hopkinson 
Smith  or  Mr.  Page,  who  have  left  mid" 
die  age  behind  them,  can  scarcely  be 
placed  in  this  category.  Mrs,  Deland 
is,  happily,  a  witness  for  the  defence. 
Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser,  on  the  oontnny, 
is  a  striking  exemplar  of  the  cult  of  the 
hortatory.  Despite  the  fact  that  Sister 
Carrie  and  Jennie  Gerhardt  are  vastly 
over-rated  novels  and  that  Mr.  Dreiser's 
name  has  a  literary  significance  only 
among  a  certain  following,  his  influence 
can  scarcely  be  ignored.  And  he  has  so 
recently  passed  the  age  when  he  could 
be  called  a  "younger"  novelist  that  to 
fail  to  mention  him  as  a  factor  in  the 
power  of  die  "incubus"  would  be  inex- 
cusable ne^ect 

n 

The  three  men  under  forty  who  may 

be  said  to  represent  the  direction  taken 
by  the  American  novel  are  Mr.  London, 
Mr.  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Harrison.  We 
have  plenty  of  other  writers  who  can 
turn  out  n  pas-ably  amusing  story;  the 
average  production  of  this  type  is  marred 
by  minor  slips  in  taste  and  plausibility 
calculated  to  irritate  the  sensitive  reader; 
but  it  serves  its  purpose.  Yet  surely  no 
one  would  contend  that  the  lucubrations 
of  Mr.  McCutcheon,  or  even  of  Mr. 
Nidiolson — to  mention  two  of  the  best 
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of  the  writers  in  thh  class — could  be  re- 
garded seriously  as  works  of  art.  One 
feels  sure  that  their  authors  would  claim 
no  such  distinction  for  them.  Once  or 
twice,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Nicholson  has  led 
us  to  fancy  that  he  might  abandon  the 
primrose  pttfa.  But  Otherume  Phyllis 
makes  it  apparent  diat  he  will  not  be 
likely  to  do  so  now.  In  a  specialised  di- 
rection, Mr.  Rex  Beach  and  Mr. 
Stewart  Edward  White  are  writing 
books  which  make  a  large  but  not  gen- 
eral appeal.  But  Mr.  Beach  has  not 
grown  since  his  first  book  was  published, 
and  Mr.  White  has,  quite  regrettably, 
rather  deteriorated.  Neither  furnishes 
any  real  impediment  to  the  propress  of 
didacticism,  because  neither  has  ^^rasped 
the  fundamental  law  that  the  injection 
of  "red  blood"  into  a  commonplace  story 
will  not  cause  an  example  of  the  art  of 
novel-writinfr  to  live.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  siiould  have  expected  better 
thinps  of  Mr.  White;  but,  -^n  far  at  least, 
he  has  not  lived  up  to  the  hopes  of  his 
more  discriminating  public.  Mr.  Will 
Lcsrington  Comfort  is  the  only  other  of 
the  yonnper  novelists  who  needs  mention, 
and  only  that  to  say  that  he  cannot  be 
considered  influential.  The  over-senti- 
mentality of  his  attitude  toward  life  and 
the  piirple-patchiness  of  his  stvle  make 
liiin,  though  happily  not  a  didactitij.t,  a 
lucus  a  non  lucendo. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  hoped  for  from 
the  three  men  who  seem  to  be  our  only 
prophets?  Mr.  London  and  Mr.  Sin- 
clair arc  both  under  forty ;  but  they  have 
been  writing  for  a  considerable  prrind. 
Neither  has  ever  succeeded  in  getting 
away  from  himself.  And  neither  has  a 
literary  personality  with  which  it  is 
agreeable  to  associate  at  too  close  quar- 
ters. This,  however,  must  be  granted  to 
be  a  matter  of  personal  taste.  That  each 
has  a  measure  of  genuine,  if  misdirected, 
power  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one 
who  is  not  hopelessly  prejudiced.  Let  us 
take,  first,  the  case  of  Mr.  London.  Tht 
Son  of  the  ff  'olf  was  published  in  1 900, 
when  the  author  was  twenty-six  years 
old;  but  the  book  which  made  his  repu- 
Ution  was  The  CaU  of  tkt  fFUd,  whkh 


came  out  three  years  later.  Since  then 
Mr.  London's  best  work  has  been  a  repe- 
tition of  the  spirit  of  these  talcs,  but  he 
has  striven  more  than  once  to  work  a  dif- 
ferent vein.  The  most  serious  attempt 
at  a  novel  that  he  has  ever  made  is  The 
Valley  of  the  Moon,  and  this  is  a  book 
tliat,  with  ail  its  artistic  blemishes,  gives 
evidences  of  possibilities  In  Mr.  London 
that  many  of  us  would  hardly  have  be- 
lieved to  exist.  But  it  is  utterly,  hope- 
lessly, didactic.  In  the  moment  when 
we  wonder  whether  Mr.  London  may 
not  yet  do  something  of  abiding  excel- 
lence in  novel-writing  we  feel  diat  he 
never  will  unless  he  can  escape  from  the 
new  peril  that  has  come  upon  him  to  take 
the  place  of  an  unregenerate  passion  for 
"strong"  situations  which  has  vulgarised 
so  much  of  his  previous  work. 

How  about  Mr.  Sinclair?  The  Jour- 
nal of  Arthur  Sterling  was  rather  a  re- 
markable book,  though  it  owed  much  of 
its  interest  to  purely  ad\  entitious  Causes. 
So  was  The  Jungle  remarkable,  but 
hardly  for  reasons  that  need  detain  us  in 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  posi- 
tion as  a  worker  in  the  art  of  fiction. 
Everything  that  he  has  written  .since  then 
has  been  practically  negligible  in  its  ef- 
fect upon  his  artistic  reputation  ;  yet  lie 
has  given  occasional  glimpses  of  potential 
gifts,  and  never  more  so  than  in  Sylvia, 
crude  as  the  book  is  in  many  respects. 
He  has  written  with  at  Ica-r  an  cflFort 
at  artistic  seriousness;  but  to  his  native 
fondness  for  superficial  and  sometimes  in- 
accurate portrayal  of  corulit-ons  of  which 
lir  knrnvs  little  he  has  added  a  false  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  novel.  The 
former  defect  might  he  conquered;  the 
latter  is  far  graver.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  "incubus"  will  ever  release  Mr. 
Sinclair. 

There  remains  Mr.  Henry  Sydnor 

Harrison.  Unlike  the  works  of  Mr. 
Londofi  and  .Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Harri- 
son's two  striking  novels  have  been  alto- 
gether free  from  the  taint  of  vulgarity 
:n  any  form.  There  are  many  minor 
artistic  solecisms — though  there  are  ad- 
mirers of  this  gifted  writer  who  would 
deny  thb— in  both  Qw$d  and  V.  V.'t 
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Eyes.  The  former  is  far  the  better 
novel,  and  it  deserv'cd  its  voKue ;  but  it 
was  obviously  the  work  of  a  'prentice 
hand.  Every  one  who  read  it  looked 
with  profound  intcre';t  for  the  next  novel 
by  Mr.  Harrison.  And  what  was  the 
next  novel? — a  sociological  tract,  en- 
livened by  certain  moments  of  emotional 
power  and  beauty,  and  disfipired  by  an 
ignoring  of  the  probabilities  that  can 
only  be  regarded  as  deplorable.  Mr. 
Harrison  is  firmly  clutched  by  the  deadly 
tentacles;  yet  there  is  still  chance  for 
him  to  escape.  He  has  lost  a  precious 
opportunity;  he  ts  for  the  moment  a  lost 
leader,  though  certainly  not  in  the  sense 
that  Browninti  so  unjustly  stijnnatised 
Wordsworth.  We  have  only  to  com- 
pare y.  V.'s  Eyes  to  such  a  novel  as 
Mr.  Huph  Walpole's  Fortitude  to  realise 
how  completely  Mr.  Harrison,  who  oc- 
cupies in  American  fiction  a  position  not 
«lis^imilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Walpolc  in 
l'jiLrli>h  fiction,  has  failnl  to  cli^tiiifinish 
between  tiie  use  and  the  abuse  of  a  seri- 
ous theme  in  his  fundamental  misinter- 
pretation of  the  nature  of  the  novel.  Yet 
wc  wmx  have  the  faith  to  believe  that  so 
much  high  talent  will  not  be  pigeon- 
holedi  that  Mr.  Harrison  will  eventually 
^in  a  deeper  understanding  of  his  art, 
and  so  justify  the  hopes  that  were  aroused 
by  the  finer  elements  in  Queed. 


Yet,  with  even,'  desire  to  be  optimistic, 
it  is  impossible  honestly  to  say  that,  at 
this  moment,  the  future  of  the  American 
novel  paints  itsdf  in  rosy  colours  to  those 
who  least  wish  to  take-  the  ploomy 
view.  The  root  of  the  whole  matter  lies 
far  back  of  the  immediate  peril,  didacti- 
cism; it  lies  in  back  of  *'red  blood"  or 
"strong  meat,"  or  any  of  the  futile 
battle-cries  of  the  ragged  army  of  pseudo- 
realistic  writen.  The  American  nor* 
elist  has,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  been 
building  his  house  on  the  sand  for  ten 
years  and  more.  He  has  ignored  the 
need  for  badcground;  or,  perhaps,  we 
ought  rather  to  say,  he  has  lacked  the 
perception  to  realise  its  vital  necessity. 
He  has  utterly  despised  that  imminent 
law  of  all  art  which  Fridi's  London 
scene-painter  put  so  perfectly  into  a 
single  word — "wista."  lycast  of  all  arts 
can  the  art  of  novcl-writinp;  live  with- 
out "wista."  The  large  point  of  view, 
the  subordination  of  detail,  the  seeing 
life  steadily  and  seeing  it  whole,  are  es- 
sential. With  this  background  once  .es- 
tablished, we  might  have  as  great  a  novel, 
with  its  mise-en-scene  in  any  centre  of 
the  uplift  movement  in  the  United  States, 
as  in  Thackeray's  London.  But  we  have 
it  not.  Where  is  the  man  who  will  give 
it  to  us? 


AS  THE  GREEN  SEA  IN  FISHERS'  NETS 

BY  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

In  some  dark  sea  that  through  us  ebbs  and  sweeps, 

One  day  this  body  dips  ulicrc  great  tides  fret. 
When  the  sun  falls,  and  when  the  fisher  sleeps, 
Shall  I  be  with  the  sea,  or  but  the  net? 
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THE  SNOWY  PEAKS  OF  THE   HIMALAYAS.     "CHANGELESS  SINCE  THE  WORLD'S  BEGINNING,  BUT 
CHANCING  TO  EVERY  MOOD  OF  SUN  AND  CLOUD,  LAY  OUT  THE  ETERNAL  SNOW." — "KIM" 


KIPLING'S  INDIA 

BY  ARLEY  MUNSON 
In    Three  Parts — Part   II — ^The  Borderland  and  the  Desert 


Refer  again  to  the  map  of  India.  La- 
hore, the  city  just  left  behind,  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a  great  square  whose  boundary 
lines,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  run 
through  the  countries  to  be  described  in 
this  paper,  the  Great  Indian  Desert  of 
Rajputana;  the  Borderland  between  In- 
dia and  her  Northwestern  neighbours, 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan ;  and  the 
Himalaya  Mountain  country  which  sepa- 
rates India  from  mysterious  Thibet.  All 
three  of  these  regions  are  crowded  with 
the  children  of  Kipling's  fancy. 

Turning  sharply  to  the  south  from. 
Lahore,  and  travelling  now  by  metre 
gauge  and  now  by  the  broad,  regular 
line  of  the  Indian  railway,  you  find 
yourself  after  three  or  four  hours  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rajputana  Desert.  Rajpu- 
tana is  your  true  desert  country,  with 
all  its  solemn  grandeur  and  all  its  bitter 
desolation.  Miles  and  miles  of  yellow 
sand  stretch  away  to  the  horizon,  broken 
only  by  great  boulders,  ragged  camel's- 
thorn  bushes  and  little  scrubby  trees,  or, 
perhaps,  a  whirling  dust-cloud  which 


rises  high  in  air,  scatters  and  settles 
again.  Here  and  there  the  waters  of  a 
lake  or  river,  blue  and  sparkling  in  the 
blazing  sunshine,  refresh  the  eye;  or  low 
hills  misty  purple  in  the  distance,  grow 
larger,  clearer,  and  less  fascinating  as  you 
near  their  bare,  brown  ridges  destitute 
of  verdure.  Again,  you  sec  a  great  patch 
of  forest-land  with  thatched-roofcd  na- 
tive huts  peeping  out  from  flaunting, 
bright-coloured  foliage,  and  some  self- 
appointed  guide  tells  you  that  among  the 
rocks  and  trees  tigers  and  leopards  and 
wolves  abound.  As  everywhere  else  in 
India,  monkeys  romp  and  chatter  among 
the  trees,  little  striped  squirrels  dart  into 
sight  and  off  again,  and  the  green  parrot 
regards  you  critically  from  a  distant 
bough.  Occasionally,  a  solitary  camel, 
the  jaws  and  brow  of  its  rider  bound 
tightly  against  the  dust,  weaves  across 
the  plain ;  a  country  bullock-cart  creaks 
dismally  along  with  its  burden  of  men  or 
cotton ;  or  a  band  of  gypsies,  with  wild, 
dark  eyes,  splendid  bodies,  and  rainbow 
attire,  pass  slowly  by,  driving  their  cat- 
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tie:  the  ornaments  of  the  women,  bone 
and  iron  and  brass,  cbnktng  loudly.  The 

heat  is  tremendous  and  you  wilt  visibly 
in  mind  and  body  and  apparel ;  the  blaz- 
ing sunshine  blinds  your  eyes  and  you 
are  glad  indeed  when  the  waning  light 
brings  relief  and  the  much-vaunted  col- 
ouring of  the  desert — amber,  ^old,  opal. 
silver->blue,  and  crimson — spreads  over 
the  landscape.  This  is  the  country 

••-where  the  wild  daeoltt  abound 
And  the  Hinkun  live  in  eattles  on  die 

hills. 

Where  the  bunnia  and  buajara  in  alternate 
streaks  are  found, 
And  the  Rajah  cannot  liquidate  hii  Inllt. 

The  trackless  desert  of  Upper  Rajpu- 
tana,  far  from  the  railwa\  line,  was  the 

scene  of  "The  Stranpe  Ride  of  Morrow- 
bie  Jukes"  {Under  the  Deodars),  the 
Civil  Engineer  who  in  the  delirium  of 
fever  rode  madly  over  the  sandy  plain, 
brandishing  his  hop-spear  at  the  moon 
and  shouting  challenges  at  the  camcl's- 
thorn  bushes,  and  plunged  without  warn- 
in  i:  into  the  terrible  vlllape  inhabited  by 
"the  Dead  who  did  not  die  but  may  not 
live." 

The  evctus  told  of  in  "At  the  End  of 
the  l*asNa;:e"'  aNo  took  place  In  this  des- 
ert country.  It  was  there  that  Hummil, 
the  Assistant  Engineer,  and  his  three 
friends,  who  had  ridden  so  far  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  a  white  man's  t'arr  "they 
were  lonely  folk  who  understood  the 
dread  meaning  of  loneliness'* — spent 
doleful  hours  together  in  the  terrific  heat 
of  an  Indian  summer  on  the  plains, — 

The  sky  ii  lend  and  our  farcv  are  red. 
And  the  gates  of  Hell  are  opened  and 
riven, 

And  the  winds  of  Hell  are  loosened  and 

driven. 

And  the  dusit  flies  up  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
And  the  clouds  come  down  in  a  fiery  sheet, 

Heavy  to  raise  and  hard  to  be  borne. 
And  the  soul  of  man  is  turned  from  his 
meat, 

Turned  from  the  trifles  for  which  he  has 

striven 

Sick  in  his  body,  and  heavy  hearted. 


And  his  soul  flies  up  like  the  dust  in  the 
sheet 

Breaks  from  hu  flesh  and  b  gone  iind  de- 
parted, 

As  the  blasts  they  blow  on  the  cholera-horn. 

And  thcc  pnnr  Hummil,  maddened  by 
the  heat  an<i  loneliness,  became  the  vic- 
tim of  "terror  beyond  the  expression  of 
any  pen" — hunted  to  death  by  the  "blind 
face  that  cries  and  can't  wipe  its  eyes." 

In  an  insignificant  little  town  of  East- 
ern Rajputana  the  policemen  of  "At 
Howli  Thana**  (SoUiert  Three)  con- 
coctcii  that  marvellous  story  of  the  Da- 
coity  attack  which  should  save  them  from 
deserved  punishment,  and  whidi  Mled 
so  completely  before  the  smile  and  the 
"mnnv  tnc;"  of  Yunkum  Sahib,  the  As- 
sistant Lummissioner,  "Tiger  of  Gokral- 
Seetarun." 

II 

Gokral-Seetarun  was  the  province 
where  Nick  Tarvin,  of  Topaz,  Colorado 

(Thf  \aulahka) .  a  gallant  nineteenth- 
century  knipht,  championed  so  loyally 
and  successfully  his  lady-love  and  the 
pathetic  little  Maharaj  Kunwar  in  the 

midst  of  the  intripues  of  a  jrvpsv  queen; 
and  learned  the  invaluable  lesson  that 

—it  is  nnt  cnncl  for  the  Christian's  health  10 

hustle  the  Aryan  brown. 
For  the  Christian  rites  and  the  Aryan  smiles 

and  he  weareth  the  Christian  down; 
And  the  end  of  the  fiKht  is  n  tombstone  white 

with  the  name  of  the  late  deceased. 
And  the  epitaph  drear:  **A  Ibol  lies  here 

who  tried  to  hustle  the  East" 

Chitor  (Gunnaur)  is  the  Dead  City 
where,  in  the  "(jau-Mukh"  or  "Cow's 
Mouth,"  Nick  soutrlu  the  Naulahka.  tlip 
priceless  necklace  of  crown  jewels  which 
he  afterward  saw  during  the  wedding 
pageant  of  the  Maharaj  Kunwar. 

It  blazed  with  the  dull  red  of  the  ruby,  the 
angry  green  of  the  emerald,  the  eold  blue  of 

the  sapphire,  and  the  white,  hot  glory  of  the 
diamond.  But,  dulling  all  these  glories,  was 
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the  superb  radiance  of  one  gem  that  lay 
abovc  the  great  carved  emerald  on.  the  cen- 
tral clasp.  It  was  the  black  diamond — black 
as  the  pitch  of  the  infernal  lake^  and  lighted 
from  below  with  the  Ares  of  hell. 

The  thing  lay  on  the  boy's  shoulders,  a 
yoke  of  flame.  It  outshone  (he  silent  Indian 
stars  above,  turned  the  tossing  torches  to 
smears  of  dull  yellow,  and  sucked  the  glit- 
ter from  the  cloth  of  gold  on  which  it  lay. 

Chitor  is  on  the  railway  line  from 
A i mere  to  Mhow.  It  was  once  the  glo- 
rious capital  of  the  kings  of  Mewar  and 
for  hundreds  of  years  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  greatest  dramas  in  Indian 
history.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Ala-ud-din  Khilji,  the  Pathan 
emperor,  having  determined  to  capture 
the  Rajput  queen  Pudmini.  said  to  have 
been  the  most  beautiful  woman  India  has 
ever  known,  besieged  the  city  of  Chitor, 
When  the  Rajputs  could  no  longer  hold 
the  place,  all  the  thousands  of  women  of 
the  city,  among  them  Queen  Pudmini, 
voluntarily  went  to  their  death  on  fu- 
neral pyres  in  the  subterranean  chambers 
of  the  palace,  while  the  men  dashed  out 
of  the  gates  into  the  very  arms  of  their 
enemies,  who  entered  over  their  dead 
bodies  into  possession  of  a  dead  city. 
Chitor  is  of  remarkable  shape  and  sit- 
uation. Three  miles  in  length,  it  stands 
on  the  summit  of  a  huge  rock  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  plain,  the  massive 
loopholed  walls  and  sculptured  gates  giv- 
ing the  city  the  appearance  of  a  great  bat- 
tleship. New  Chitor,  a  comparatively 
modern  town  of  grain  merchants  and 
armourers,  ne>tles  at  the  base  of  the  for- 


tress, but  within  the  old  city  there  is  no 
sign  of  human  life.  The  beautiful  pal- 
ace of  Pudmini,  the  fine  old  temples,  the 
big,  empty  reservoirs,  and  the  wind-swept 
hpuses  arc  given  over  to  the  birds  and 
beasts  of  the  jungle.  The  trees  and  the 
elements  have  torn  great  rents  in  the 
walls  and  many  of  the  houses  and  tombs 
are  ruined.  In  the  midst  of  this  ancient 
grandeur  stands  the  old  Jain  Tower  of 
Victory,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
and  close  by  is  the  "Gau-Mukh,"  a 
sacred  shrine  built  in  the  side  of  a  huge 
pit  surrounded  by  trees  and  ruined  tombs 
and  a  flight  of  old  stone  steps;  and  orna- 
mented with  heroic  stone  figures  of  gods 
carved  in  high  relief.  The  Gau-Mukh 
takes  its  name  from  a  spring  issuing  from 
one  side  of  the  pit  through  a  crude  bit 
of  carving  supposed  to  resemble  the 
mouth  of  a  cow,  and  falling  into  a  reser- 
voir filled  with  slimy  purple  water. 
From  the  Gau-Mukh,  a  passage  leads 
into  the  subterranean  chambers  of  Pud- 
mini's  palace,  where  the  queen  and  her 
loyal  women  went  to  their  death.  It  was 
in  this  passage  that  Nick  Tarvin's  foot 
crashed  into  a  skull  and  he  retreated 
from  the  gruesome  heaps  of  human  bones 
and  the  savage,  emerald-eyed  guardian 
of  the  place. 

Rajputana  contains  some  of  the  most 
conservative,  fanatical  Hindus  of  India. 
It  was  in  Rajputana  that  infanticide  was 
practised  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  custom  of  suttee,  the 
burning  of  the  living  widow  on  the  pyre 
of  her  dead  husband,  survived  longest. 
In  Western  Rajputana  "The  Last  Sut- 
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tec"  took  place;  when,  as  the  dead  Rajput 
king  lay  on  his  funeral-pyre  and 

— the  dcath-firc  Icaprd 

From  ridge  to  river-head. 

From  the  Malwa  plains  to  the  Abu  scaurs, 

the  Queen,  disguised  as  a  dancing-girl, 
escaped  from  the  palace  and,  fearing  the 
Hames  but  longing  to  share  the  death  of 
her  lord,  besought  the  baron  guarding 
the  pyre  to  kill  her  and  burn  her  with 
the  king. 
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lie   drew    and   struck;    the  straight  blade 
drank 

The  life  beneath  the  breast. 
I  had  looked  for  the  Queen  to  face  the  flame, 
But  the  harlot  dies  for  the  Rajput  dame — 
Sister  of  mine,  pass,  free  from  shame. 

Pass  with  thy  King  to  rest! 

The  black  log  crashed  above  the  white: 

The  little  flames  and  lean, 
Red  as  slaughter  and  blue  as  steel, 


A  TLRN  IN  THE  KHYBF.R  PASS  SHOWING  THE  MOUNTAINS  "TALI-  AND  BLACK*'  AND  "BrTTER  COLD*' 
THROLCH  WHICH  DRAVOT  AND  CARNEHAN  MADE  THEIR  TOILSOME  WAY  TO  KAFIRUTAN. — "THE  MAN 
WHO  WOULD  BE  KING" 
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That  whistled  aod  fluttered  from  head  to 
heel. 

Leaped  up  anew,  for  they  found  their  meal 
On  the  l^art  of— the  Booodi  Quccol 

It  was  near  here,  in  Pali,  that  the 
twins  of  "Gemini"  (Sohiien  Three) 
,  were  born,  the  money-lenders  of  Isser 
Jang^  whom  Durg»  Diss,  one  of  the 
twins,  (Uscrthrd  so  accurately  when  he 
portrayed  his  brother: 

— a  swine  and  a  night-thicf,  a  taker  of  life, 
an  eater  of  flesh,  a  jackal-spawn  without 
baanty*  or  faith,  or  deanlineta,  or  bonoor. 

Ill 

Here  in  Western  Rajputana,  we  come 
on  the  trail  of  Peachejr  Carnehan  and 

Daniel  Dravot  of  "The  Man  who 
would  be  Kinp."  Nasirabad  is  an  unim- 
portant little  town  on  the  metre  gauge 
line  of  railway  running  from  Ajmir  to 
Mhow;  and  it  was  here  rVint  the  news- 
paper correspondent  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Carnehan,  "a  big,  black-browed 
gentleman  in  shirt-sleeves, — a  wanderer 
and  a  vagabond, — but  with  an  educated 
taste  for  whiskey/'  who  "told  tales  of 
things  he  had  seen  and  done,  of  out-of- 
the-way  comers  of  the  Kmpire  into  which 
he  had  penetrated,  and  of  adventures  in 
which  he  risked  his  life  for  a  few  days' 
food,"  and  who  finally  sent  a  mcss^  by 
the  correspondent  to  his  friend  Dravot  at 
Mnrw  ar  Junction.  Just  to  the  west,  on 
the  railway  line  of  the  Bombay  Mail, 
liei  Marwar  Junction,  another  town  of 
no  special  importance,  where  in  the  sec- 
ond-class railway  carriage  the  correspon- 
dent obligingly  sought  out  Dravot,  the 
man  Witli  "a  fhunin^  rc-<!  Iicard"  and  "a 
great  and  shining  face,"  and  gave  him 
the  mysterious  message,  "He  has  gone 
South  for  the  week."  Following  close 
after  the  clever  adventurers,  you  find 
them  in  some  large  city  of  the  Punjaub, 
probably  Lahore,  seeking  in  the  hot  news- 
paper office  of  the  friendly  correspondent 
information  concerning  Kafiristan  which, 
with  consummate  impudence  and  bound- 
leas  ambition,  thqr  have  decided  to  con- 


quer and  rule  as  kings,  according  to  their 
**Contract"  with  each  other: 

Thia  Contract  bctwcoD  me  and  yon  pcr- 
auing  witnesseth  in  the  naoBc  of  God— Amen 
and  so  forth. 

(One)  That  me  and  you  will  setde  ibii 
■natter  Insedwr;  to  be  Kingi  of  Kafiria- 
tan. 

(Two)  That  you  and  me  will  not,  while 
tbh  matter  is  being  added,  look  at  any 
Uqnor,  nor  any  Woman  black,  white,  or 
brown,  so  as  to  get  mixed  up  witb  one  or 
the  other  harmful. 

(Three)  That  we  conduct  ourtelvci  with 
Dignity  and  Discretion,  and  if  one  of  us  geta 
into  trouble  the  other  will  stay  by  him. 
Signed  by  you  and  me  this  day. 

Paacmr  TALuraaao  CAaHBHAV, 
Daniel  Dravot, 

Both  Gentlemen  at  Large. 

Then  comes  the  departure  from  the 
Serai  (probably  the  Kashmir  Seta!  of 
Lahore) ,  Dravot  disguised  as  a  mad  na- 

tive  priest  and  Carndian  as  his  servant, 
travelling  on  camels  ostensibly  "to  the 
North  to  sell  charms  that  are  never  still 
to  the  Amir,"  but  carrying,  concealed  be- 
neath rhe  came-l-bags,  twenty  Martinis 
and  "ammunition  to  correspond."  At 
Peshawur,  a  large  British  military  sta- 
tion only  a  few  miles  from  the  Afghan 
frontier,  Carnehan  and  Dravot  joined 
the  caravan  of  the  trader  going  through 
the  Khyber  Pass  to  Kabul,  die  capital  of 
Afghanistan. 

For  more  than  six  hundred  miles,  In- 
dia is  bordered  on  the  northwest  by  Af- 
ghanistan, the  savage  country  of  a  sav-. 
age  race — large,  muscular,  warlike  Mo- 
hammedans,— often  called  "Pathans" — 
unruly  and  fanatical — ^which,  ever  since 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  has  been  at 
war,  more  or  less  constant,  with  British 
India.  No  European  is  allowed  to  en- 
ter the  country,  which  is  made  to  act  as 
a  "buffer"  state  between  Russia  and  In- 
dia ;  the  Amir,  as  the  King  of  Afghanis- 
tan is  called,  being  guided  in  all  foreign 
affairs  by  the  Indian  Government,  fnm 

which  he  receives  nn  annual  suhsirlv. 

Afghanistan  is  a  country  of  violent 
contrasts.    Day  after  day,  the  traveller 
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THE  KHYBER  PASS  BELOW  THE  FAMOUS  FORT  OF  AM  MASJID,  SHOWING  THE  KHYBER  RIFLES  ON 
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fighu  his  way  through  the  rough,  nar- 
row defiles  of  lofty,  jagged  mountains, 

cold  and  bleak  and  desolate,  or  over 
sandy,  fever-stricken  deserts,  suddenly  to 
find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant 
summer  valley  whose  fertile  orchards 
and  vineyards  produce  some  of  the  finest 
fruits  in  the  world.  Ten  miles  west  of 
FedMwur,  in  a  ^roup  of  marvellous 
caves,  begins  the  Khyber  Pass,  "that  nar- 
row sword  cut  in  the  hills,"  wliich  runs 
back  lilty  miles  to  the  centre  of  Afghani- 
Stan,  lliis  famous  mountain  pass,  which 
sometime!^  narrows  to  the  bed  of  a  tiny 
rivulet,  the  cliffs  on  each  side  rising  al- 
most perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  six 
or  seven  hundred  feet,  is  the  highway  for 
the  caravans  coming  from  Central  Asia 
into  India. 

Along  this  mountain  pass,  Carnehan 
and  Dravot  made  their  way  with  the 
Afghan  traders,  the  amusing  antics  of 
Dravot,  "the  mad  priest,"  making  him 
a  welcome  guest  among  the  simple, 
friendly  natives.  I^eavinu  the  caravans 
just  below  Jagdallak,  a  little  mountain 
town  between  Peshawur  and  Kabul,  they 
made  their  toilsome  way  through  the 
mountains,  "tall  and  black"  and  "bitter 
cold,"  "with  never  a  road  broader  than 
the  back  of  j  our  hand  "  past  the  hostile 
villages,  "dispersed  and  solitary,"  and  so 

to  Kafirisrnn. 

Katiristaii,  a  small  tract  of  land  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Afghanistan,  is  but 
little  known  tn  rhc  civil iscci  world,  whose 
only  source  of  information  is  the  account 
of  the  few  Mohammedan  traders  who 
have  entered  the  country.  From  these  it 
has  hfcn  learned  that  Kafirlstan,  whose 
mountains  are  the  higher  peaks  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  is  a  far  more  attractive 
country  than  the  rest  of  Afghanistan. 
The  hillsides,  thickly  wooded  with  oak 
and  pine,  and  the  green  valleys,  rich  in 
gardens  and  orchards  and  rolling  mea* 
dows,  rcsL-nihle  the  Himalayan  country, 
while  the  people,  a  pure  type  of  Aryans, 
are  remarkable  for  strength  and  beauty, 
many  of  the  Kafirs^n  strange  contrast 
to  their  nciglibonrs  on  every  side — being 
as  fair  as  Europeans,  with  yellow  hair, 
blue  ores  and  pink  cheeks.  The  women 


especially  are  said  to  be  the  handsomest 
women  of  the  Orient.    The  Kafirs 

("Kafiristan"  meaning  "the  country  of 
unbelievers  in  Islam")  have  resisted  all 
attempts  to  convert  them  to  the  Moslem 
faith,  clinging  tenaciously  to  their  an- 
cient form  of  worsliip,  which  closely  re- 
sembles the  old  Vedic  religion.  While 
the  people  are  barbaric  in  many  ways, 
using  bows  and  arrows  for  weapons,  and 
dressing  chiefly  in  goat's  skin  and  goat's 
hair,  they  sit  on  stools  after  the  manner 
of  Europeans  and  have  several  other 
European  customs. 

Into  this  country  of  Kahristan  Peachey 
and  Dravot  suddenly  precipitated  them- 
selves before  the  simple  natives,  who  r^ 
ceived  them  as  gods ;  here  by  masterly 
stratagem  they  won  their  sovereignty; 
and  here  the  tragic  farce  ended  with  f&e 
murder  of  Dravot,  hurled  to  deadi  from 
the  rope  bridge,  and  the  journey  of 
Peachey,  hopelessly  maimed  and  mad  and 
hearing  with  him  the  crowned  head  of 
Dravot.  hack  to  the  hot  newspaper  of- 
fice in  India  to  tell  his  piteous  tale. 

IV 

Through  the  cruel  Border  country. 
Lieutenant  Austin  Limmason,  of  the 
White  Hussars  ("The  Man  Who 
Was"),  somehow  forced  his  way  to  Pe- 
shawur in  his  terrible  flight  to  Siberia, 
until  "like  a  homing  pigeon,  he  had  found 
his  way  to  his  own  old  mess,"  who  were 
entertaining  royally  but  reluctantly  Dir- 
kovitch,  the  Russian ;  and  proved  his 
right  to  be  there  by  the  mechanical,  ac- 
curate response  of  his  poor  erased  brain 
to  the  old  and  honoured  toast  to  the 
Queen : 

— the  colonel  rose,  but  bis  band  shook,  and 
the  port  tpilled  on  die  table  as  lie  looked 

straight  at  the  man  .  .  .  and  sald  hoarsely, 
"Mr.  Vice,  the  Queen."  There  was  a  little 
pause,  but  the  roan  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
answered  without  hesitation,  'The  Qaeen, 
God  bless  her!"  and  as  he  emptied  the  thin 
glass  he  snapped  the  shank  between  bis  fin- 
gers. 

Peshawur  and  the  Border  saw  the 
mutiny  of  the  Native  Irregular  Cavalry 
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("The  Lost  Lccinn"),  who  were  after- 
ward hunted  to  their  death  by  the  Af- 
ghans while  they  rode  "stumbling  and 
rockinp  in  their  saddles,  and  howlinj^  for 
mercy  .  .  .  froin  hill  to  hill,  from  ra- 
vine to  ravine,  up  and  down  the  dried 
beds  of  rivers  and  round  the  shoulders 
of  bliiflFs,  till  it  disappeared  as  water  sinks 
in  the  sand — this  ofHcerless  rebel  regi- 
ment," and  all  because  the  Pathans  "de- 
sired their  clothes,  and  their  bridles,  and 
their  rifles,  and  their  boots, — more  espe- 
cially their  boots,  ...  a  great  killine — 
done  slowly."  And  many  years  later, 
among  the  Border  h\\U.  when  the  long- 
sufFering  British  Government  moved  at 
last  against  the  outlawed  Gulla  Kutu 
Mullah,  the  ghosts  of  the  Lost  Legion, 
stumbling  about  among  their  own  graves^ 
won  an  easy  victory  for  the  British. 

Near  the  Edwardes  Gate  in  Peshawur 
lived  Suddhoo's  son  ("In  the  House  of 
Suddhoo"),  whose  attack  of  pleurisy  cost 
his  father  so  many  rupees  and  brought 
Up<HI  his  father's  friends  so  much  per- 
ttirbarion  of  spirit,  all  through  the  cun- 
ning machinations  of  the  seal-cutter. 

On  the  road  to  Peshawur,  the  sig^t 
of  the  simple,  honest  love  between  Mul- 
vaney  and  his  Dinah  Shadd,  with  the 
"Hower  hand,  foot  av  shod  air,  an'  the 
eyes  av  the  livin'  momin',"  brought  an 
agony  of  remorse  and  shame  to  "Lo\t  n' 
Women"  {Many  Inventions)  of  the 
Black  Tyrone,  a  "gentleman-ranker," 
such  as  those  who  are  told  of  in  "Gen- 
tleman-Rankers," 

Wc  have  done  with  Hope  and  Hoooar,  we 

are  lost  to  Love  and  Truth, 
We  are  dropping  down  the  ladder  rung 
by  rung; 

And  the  measure  of  our  tormenl  is  the  meas* 

ure  of  our  youth. 
God  help  us,  fur  we  knew  the  wor»t  too 
youngl 

Oar  thame  is  clean  repentance  lor  the  crime 
that  brought  the  sentence. 
Our  pride,  it  is  to  know  no  spur  of  pride. 
And  die  Carte  of  Reabcn  holds  us  till  an 
alien  turf  enfolds  us 
And  we  die,  and  none  can  tell  Them 
where  wc  died. 


We're  poor  little  lambs  who've  lost  our  way, 

Baa!  Baal  Baal 
We're  Utile  blade  sheep  wlM^ve  gone  astray, 

Baa-aa-ia ! 
Gentleman-rankers  out  on  the  spree. 
Damned  from  here  to  Etemiqr, 
God  ha'  mercy  on  auch  as  wc^ 
Baal  Yahl  Bah! 

And  it  was  in  Peshawur  later  on  that 

same  day  that  the  death  of  "Love-o'- 
Women"  and  of  his  "Diamonds  and 
Pearls"  in  each  other's  arms  closed  their 
tragic  story — ^"a  lamentable  talc  of  things 
done  long  ago  and  ill  done." 

The  tale  of  "Silver's  Theatre,"  where 
"Love-o'-Women"  tried  so  hard  to  die 
but  failed,  was  told  by  Mulvaney 
("With  the  Main  Guard")  to  "blan- 
dandhcr"  his  suffering  comrades  through 
"a  stifling  June  nig^t"  when  "the  heat 
under  the  bricked  archway  was  terrify- 
ing." when  "a  puff  of  burning  wind 
lashed  through  the  wicket-gate  like  a 
wave  of  the  sea,"  and  "the  dust-devilt 
danced  on  the  glacis  and  •scoured  the  red- 
hot  plain,"  "Silver's  1  heatre"  was  the 
naiM  given  by  Mulvaney  and  his  friends 
to  "  *a  gut  bctune  two  hills,  as  hlack  as  a 
bucket,  an'  as  thin  as  a  girl's  waist,'  " 
where  the  British  and  the  Afghan  sol- 
diers "  'just  rushed  into  each  other's 
arrums,  an'  there  was  no  firing  for  a  long 
time,  nothin'  but  knife  an'  bay'nit  when 
we  cud  get  our  hands  free :  an*  that  was 
not  often* — knee  to  knee — breast  to 
breast — 'breathin*  in  each  other's  faces 
and  swearin'  powerful.'  "  Terence  Mul- 
vaney, John  Lcaroyd  and  Stanley  Ordi- 
cris  are  descrii^d  by  their  friend,  the 
special  correspondent,  as  "three  men  who 
loved  each  other  so  greatly  that  ncitiier 
man  nor  woman  could  come  between 
them — in  nn  sen^ic  rcfiiu-ii,  nor  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  outer-door  mats  of  decent 
folk,  because  they  happened  to  be  private 
soldiers  in  her  Majesty's  Army;  and 
private  soldiers  .  .  .  have  small  time  for 
self-culture  .  .  .  their  duty"  being  "to 
keep  themselves  and  their  accoutrements 
sprclclesslv  clean,  to  refrain  from  getting 
drunk  more  often  than  i>  necessary,  to 
obey  their  superiors,  and  to  pray  for  a 
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war  ...  the  worst  men  in  the  regiment 

ao  far  as  genial  blackguardism  goes." 
These  "Thrrc  Musketeers"  stood  firm 
in  the  crush  at  "Silver's  Theatre,"  Mul- 
vaney  with  his  *1>ay*nit,  wid  a  long 
reach,  a  double  twist — an'  a  slow  re- 
cover," Learoyd  with  the  riflF-hnrt  "used 
exactly  as  a  man  would  use  a  dagger," 
and  little  Ortheris  with  his  "breedi  that's 
wore  out  a  hir,  an'  liainminition  one  year 
in  store,  to  let  the  powder  kiss  the  bul- 
let" while  Captain  O'Neil— the  beloved 
"Cfiiikna-bullcen" — led  his  men  on  with 
a  cheer>'  laugh;  while  the  Scrj^eant  of 
the  Tyrone  sat  on  the  head  of  the  weep- 
ing and  cursing  "little  orfcer-bhoy'*  to 
save  him  alive  for  his  mother  in  Ireland; 
and  the  Black  Tyrone  fouj^ht  "like  sowls 
in  tormint,"  lor  they  had  seen  their  dead 
mutilated  with  the  soul-sickening  muti- 
lation that  the  Afghan  women  inflict 
on  the  dead  and  wounded  of  their 
enemy. 

Ortheris  had  a  still  better  chance  to 
show  his  skill  with  the  rifle  when  from 
a  pine-grove  near  the  Border,  he  shot  the 
deserter  of  the  Aurangabadis  ("On 
Greenhow  Hill")  **8even  hundred  yards 
away  and  fully  two  hundred  down  the 
hillside."  That  was  the  afternoon  that 
Learoyd,  lying  under  the  pines,  tore  up 
a  handful  of  white  violets  and  told  the 
tale  of  his  lost  love,  the  girl  of  Greenhow 
Hill  in  Knpland,  to  win  whom  he  had 
nearly  committed  "black  murder,"  and 
who,  when  he  had  enlisted  in  the  army, 
gave  him  a  last  caress  and  whispered  with 
dyin^'  lip>,  "  'F.I1.  but  I'd  ha'  liked  to  see 
thee  i'  thy  red  coat,  Jolii^  for  thou  was 
alius  my  own  lad — my  very  own  lad, 
and  none  else.'  '* 


Mulvaney,  Learoyd  and  Ortheris  ap- 
pear atiain  in  that  Rorder  talc  where 
Lord  Benira  Trig  ("The  Three  Muske- 
teers") made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
regiment  by  desiring  the  garrisons  to  be 
turned  out  for  his  inspection  on  a  holi- 
day when  "he  would — ^ine  with  the  Of- 
ficer Commanding,  and  insult  him,  aorocs 
the  Mess  table,  about  the  appearance  of 
the  troops."  This  was  at  Helanthami 
Cantonment  on  the  Frontier  and  the 
three  friends  devised  a  scheme,  which 
proved  most  successful,  to  have  Lord  Be- 
nira "dacoited"  by  mischievous  Buldoo 
and  his  friends  who  were  to  pose  as 
Pathans,  and  "gallantly  rescued"  by 
themselves,  all  that  the  oliR-ctionable 
Earl  might  be  made  unfit  to  inspect 
troops  until  their  holiday  should  be  past. 

Fort  Pearson,  near  Kalabagh,  is  an- 
other P'rontier  fort,  and  there  took 
place  the  events  told  of  by  Crandall, 
Major,  the  young  Subaltern  (Stalky  & 
Cf:.).  :\<  he  lay  in  the  darkness  of  the 
college  dormitory  and  "spoke  to  the  gen- 
eration he  could  not  see," — how  Duncan, 
of  the  old  college,  in  command  of  a  cart- 
load of  rupees  to  pay  off  the  troops,  was 
attacked  by  the  Pathans,  deserted  by  his 
Sepoy  escort  and  found  by  fak  achool- 
mate,  Crandall,  "under  the  wheels  of 
rhe  cart  out  in  the  open,  propped  up  on 
one  arm  blazing  away  with  a  revolver;" 
and  how  he  died  a  few  minutes  later 
with  his  head  on  h'y<  romrade's  knees. 
They  were  three  or  four  of  this  "younger 
generation"  who,  in  later  years,  so 
bravely  suppressed  the  Khye-Kheen- 
Malot  uprising  over  the  Border  {Staliy 
^  Co.),  when  Stalky  showed  the  same 
remarkable  ability  as  a  strategist  that  had 
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disringuishcd  him  in  his  boyhood  days  at 
college. 

It  was  a  Border  scuffle  in  which 
George  Cottar,  "The  Brushwood  Boy" 
( The  Day's  H'ork ) ,  engaged  when  the 
effectiveness  of  his  training  which  "had 
taught  him  how  many  were  the  'things 
no  fellow  can  do.'  "  showed  in  the  con- 
dition ot  the  men  of  his  troop  whom  he 
had  guided  with  so  much  tact  and  skill: 

They  were  fit — physically  fit  beyond  the 
other  troops;  they  were  good  children  in 
camp,  wet  or  dry,  fed  or  unfed;  and  they 


followed  their  officers  with  the  quick  supple- 
ness and  trained  obedience  of  a  first-class 
football  fifteen. 

Another  Frontier  scrimmage  brought 
to  an  end  "The  Mutiny  of  the  Maver- 
icks" {Life's  Handicap) ,  the  Irish  Regi- 
ment which  Mulcahy,  the  Irish-Ameri- 
can, "devoured  with  blind,  rancorous 
hatred  of  England,"  had  tried  with  so 
much  effort  and  beer  to  entangle  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  British  Empire.  On 
the  field  of  Marzun-Katai,  Horse  Egan 
and  Dan  Grady,  "for  the  honour  of  the 


THE  LAND  OF  NAMCAY  DOOI.A,  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  MII.ES  STOOD  ON  END  OWING  TO  THE  NATURE 
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Regiment,"  urged  the  trembling,  cow- 
ardly Mukahy  into  the  front  ranks  of 

the  fight  against  the  Afghans,  until  "the 
panic  excess  of  his  fear  drove  him  into 
madness  bcjond  all  human  courage.  His 
eyes  staring  at  nothing,  his  mouth  open 
and  frothing,  and  breathing  as  one  in  a 
cold  bath,  he  went  forward  demented, 
"to  deeds  of  wild  heroism then  "tore 
on,  sobbing,"  and  alone  into  the  midst 
of  the  retreating  Afghans,  until  the 
"straight  blade"  of  an  Afghan  "went 
home  through  the  defenceless  breast." 

The  195th  Regiment  was  stationed 
near  the  Hordcr  when  "Wee  Willie 
Winkie"  (U rider  the  Deodars),  the  Col- 
onel's six-year-old  son,  saw  Miss  Allar- 
dyce  cross  the  river  into  the  ilafigerous 
Afghan  territory,  and  promptly  rode  to 
the  rescue,  because  Miss  Allardyce  be- 
longed to  his  faithful  friend  and  ally, 
"Coppy"  (Lieutenant  Brandis).  The 
rescue  was  effected  on  the  Afghan  side 
of  the  Border  when  Wee  Willie  Winkie 
manfully  faced  the  "Bad  Men"  until  his 
regiment  arrived,  thus  proving  himself  a 
"pukka  hero,"  and  winning  the  right  to 
his  own  name,  "Pereival  William  Will- 
iams." Fort  Jumrood  on  the  Frontier 
is  the  background  of  that  other  story 
where  a  Colonel's  son  is  a  hero  ("The 
Ballad  of  Fast  and  West")  when  Kamal, 
the  Hordcr  Chieftain,  stole  the  Colonel's 
favourite  marc  and  rode  away.  He  was 
hotly  pursued  into  his  own  territory  be- 
yond Jumrood  by  the  Colonel's  son, 
whose  rash  courage  was  so  greatly  ad- 
mired by  Kamal  that,  although  he  held 
the  boy's  life  at  his  mercy,  he  not  only 
spared  him.  hut  took  with  him  the  Oath 
of  Blood-Hrother." 

They  have  looked  nrh  other  between  the 

eyes,  and  there  they  found  00  fault. 
They  have  taken  the  oath  of  the  Brother- 

in-BIood  on  leavened  bread  and  salt; 
They  have  taken  the  oath  of  the  Brothcr-in- 

Blood  on  fire  and  fresh-cut  iod, 
On  the  hilt  and  the  haft  of  the  Khyber 

knife,  and  the  Wondroui  Names  of  God. 

Oh,  East  is  East  and  West  h  West,  and 
never  the  two  shall  meet. 


Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God's 

great  Judgment  Seat; 
But  there  is  neither  Bast  nor  Weit»  Border, 

nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face, 

dio*  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the 

earth. 

"The  Lament  of  the  Border  Cattle 
Thief"  is  also  the  tale  of  a  Jimirood.rob- 
bcr  chief: 

They  have  taken  away  my  long  jesail, 

M\  shield  and  sabre  fine. 
And  heaved  me  into  the  Central  Jail 

For  lifting  of  die  kine. 

And  CJod  have  mercy  on  the  Jut 

When  once  my  fetters  fall. 
And  Heaven  defend  the  fanner's  hut 

When  t  am  looted  from  thrall. 

Ride  hard,  ride  hard  to  Abazai, 

Young  Sahib  with  the  yellow  hair- 
Lie  close,  lie  rlnsf  as  khiiftucks  lic^ 
Fat  herds  below  Bonair! 

The  one  I'll  shout  at  t%vi]ight  tide» 
At  dawn  I'll  drive  the  other; 

The  black  shall  mourn  for  hoot  and  hide, 
The  white  man  for  his  hrotfaerl 

This  section  of  roimtry  appears  a^in 
in  "The  Head  of  the  District"  {Life's 
Handicap).  On  the  tNUiks  of  the  Indus 
Rlvrr,  near  Pcshawur,  the  dying  Yardley- 
Orde,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Kot- 
Kumharsen  District,  bade  good-bye  to 
his  friends  and  eagerly  watched  the  ap- 
proach of  the  boat  carrying  his  wife,  who 
arrived  just  one  hour  too  late,  "the  grim- 
mest practical  joke  ever  played  on  a  man." 
Kot-Kumharsen,  die  District  which  was 
deprived  of  the  wise  and  kind  guidance 
of  Yardley-Orde  and  left  in  the  hands  of 
a  South  country  Babu,  lies  under  the 
Khusru  Hills  of  the  Frontier.  Here  it 
was  that  the  Khusru  Khevl,  urged  on 
by  the  fiery  eloquence  of  the  Blind  Mul- 
lah of  Jagai,  mutinied  and  made  their 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  lowland  vil- 
lages; while  the  South  country  Babu 
fled  in  terror  and  fever-stricken  Tommy 
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Dodd  bade  his  fever-stricken  mm  fio 
forth  with  the  words, 

O  men!  If  you  die  you  will  go  to  Hell. 
Therefore  endeavour  to  keep  alive.  But  if 
yoa  go  to  Hell  diat  place  cannot  be  hotter 
than  this  place,  and  we  are  not  told  that  we 
ahall  there  suffer  from  fever.  Consequently 
be  not  afraid  of  dying.   File  out  there! 

And  here  Tallantire,  the  Assistant 
Deputy  Commissioner  who  knew  "the 
talk  and  the  heart  of  his  people,"  ended 
his  scathing;  denunciation  of  Khoda  Dad 
Khan,  cliief  of  the  mutinous  trihcs,  with 
the  words,  "Rest  assured  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  send  you  a  man;"  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Chief  the  praise  he  so 
richly  deserved, 

Ay  .  .  .  for  we  also  be  men.  .  .  .  And  by 
God,  Sabih.  may  thou  be  that  man  I 

From  the  Humim  Hills  over  die  Bor- 
der, Jones  ("A  Code  of  Morals")  helio- 
graphcd  to  his  wife  the  love  messages  and 
warnings  concerning  her  moral  w  elfare, 
which  were  so  inopportunely  read  oflF  by 
General  Bangs,  riding  with  his  Aide  and 
Staff,— 

For  clear  at  anouner  Ug^ttoiqg  flare,  the  hus- 
band's warning  ran: 

"Don't  dance  or  ride  with  General  Bangs — 
a  moat  immoral  maa.** 

All  honour  unto  Bangs,  for  ne'er  did  Jones 

thereafter  know 
By  word  or  act  official  who  read  off  that 

helio; 

But  the  tale  is  on  the  Frontier,  and  from 

Miehol  to  Mooltoa 
They  know  the  worthy  General  ai  "that 

moat  immoral  man." 

Kurram  Valley,  referred  to  in  "Arith- 
metic on  the  Frontier,"  is  a  beautiful  bit 
of  level,  fertile  country  over  the  Border 
whose  inhabitants  are  among  the  wildest 
and  most  faithless  of  the  Afghans. 

A  great  and  glorious  thing  it  ia 
To  Icani  far  seven  years  or  lo^ 


The  Lord  knows  what  of  that  and  thiSt 

Ere  reckoned  hi  to  face  the  foe — 
The  llyiag  bullet  down  the  Pasi^ 
That  whtatlei  clear:-''AII  flesh  it  grass." 

Three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ^cot 
On  making  brain  and  body  meeter 

For  all  the  murderous  intent 
Comprised  in  "villanous  saltpetre!" 

And  after?— Ask  the  Yuauf sales 

What  cornea  of  all  oar  'ologlei. 

•        •        •        •  • 

One  sword-knot  stolen  from  the  camp 
Will  pay  for  all  the  school  expenset 

Of  any  Korrum  Valley  scamp 

Who  knows  no  word  of  moods  and  tenaes^ 

But,  being  blest  with  perfect  sight, 

Picks  off  our  messmates  left  and  right 

By  their  pitiful  retreat,  during  a  bat- 
tic  with  the  Afghans  on  the  Frontier, 
*'The  Fore  and  Fit  Princess  Hohensol- 

lern  -  SifnTiarinj?;en  -  Anspach's  Merther- 
Tvdfilshire  Own  Royal  I^yal  Light  In- 
tan  tr\,  Regimental  [district  329A" 
earned  rhc  title  of  "The  Fore  and  Aft" 
("  Tlic  Drums  of  rlic  Fore  and  Att"), 
and  were  <aved  from  everlasting  disgrace 
by  littli  Jakin  and  Lew,  the  twelve-year- 
old  drummer-boys  who  all  alone  on  the 
great  plain  strewn  with  the  dead  and 
wounded,  marched  stiffly  with  fife  and 
drum  into  the  face  of  ttw  foe,  calling  on 
their  panic-stricken  regiment  to  return 
and  meet  the  enemy. 

And  in  bitter  mockery  of  the  distant  mob, 
the  old  tune  of  the  Old  Line  abrtlled  and 
rattled: 

"But  of  all  the  world's  great  berocs 

There's  none  that  can  compare, 
With  a  tow-row-row-row-row-row. 
To  the  Britiah  Grenadierl" 

And  die  soUeo  regiment  respooded  with 
terrible  diiaater  to  the  Afghans, 

"But  some  say,  .  .  .  that  that  battle  was 
won  by  Jakln  and  Lew,  whoae  little  bodies 

were  borne  up  just  in  time  to  fit  tvvo  gaps 
at  the  head  of  the  big  ditch-grave  for  the 
dead  under  the  heights  of  Jagai." 
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THE  INDUS  RIVER,  NEAR  QUETTA 

"JACK  BARRETT'S  BONES  AT  QUETTA 

ENJOY  PROFOUND  REPOSE; 
BUT  I  shouldn't  be  ASTONISHED 

IF  NOW  HIS  SPIRIT  KNOWS 
THE  REASON  OF  HIS  TRANSFER 

FROM  THE  HIMALAYAN  SNOWS." 

— "THE  STORY  OF  URIAH." 
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Down  through  the  Khyber  Pass  to 
Peshawur  came  our  gruff  and  kindly 
friend  Mahbub  Ali  ("The  Ballad  of  the 
King's  Jest")  with  his  caravan. 

Lean  arc  the  catneli  hut  fat  die  fraili, 

Light  are  the  purses  but  heavy  the  bales, 
As  the  snowbound  trade  of  the  North  comes 
down 

To  the  market  square  of  Peshawur  town. 

In  a  turquoise  twilight,  crisp  and  chill, 
A  kalUa  camped  at  die  foot  of  the  hill, 
rhen  bine  Mnoka-haze  of  the  eooldnc  rot^ 
And  tentpeR  answered  to  hammer-nose, 
And  the  picketed  ponies  shag  and  wild, 
Strahied  at  dieir  ropes  as  die  feed  was 
piled; 

And  the  bubbling  camels  beside  the  load 
Sprawled  for  a  turloog  adown  the  road; 
And  die  Pcrrian  possjr-cats,  brooght  for  satc^ 

Spat  at  the  dop';  from  the  camel-bale; 
And  the  tribesmen  bellowed  to  hasten  the 
food; 

And  the  camp-fires  twinkled  hf  Fort  Jum- 

rood ; 

And  there  iled  on  the  wings  of  the  gathering 
dosk 

A  savour  of  camels  and  carpets  and  mosk^ 

A  murmur  of  voices,  a  reek  of  smoke. 

To  tell  us  the  trade  of  the  Khyber  woke. 

Anti  there  Mahbiib  AH  told  friend 
of  the  "King's  Jest,""  how  the  young  lad, 
Wall  Dad,  sought  favour  at  court  hf  re- 
porting as  a  fact  that  which  was  but  a 
vague  rumour,  the  cominjc  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  of  how  Abd-ur-Rahman,  the 
Amir,  determined  to  crush  forever  such 
empty  reports,  commanded  the  young 
man  to  sit  in  a  pench-trcc  overlooking 
the  road  to  Kabul  and  tiicre  to  remain 
until  the  Russians  riiould  actually  come. 

Watch  from  the  tree.  Thou  art  young  and 
strong* 

Sorely  dqr  ylgU  b  not  for  long. 

•  •        •        •  • 

Wait  and  watch.  When  the  host  is  near 

Sfaont  alood  that  my  men  may  hear. 

•  •        •        •  • 

A  guard  was  let  that  he  might  not  &e^— 
A  score  of  bayonets  ringed  the  tree. 


The  peach-bloom  fell  in  showers  of  snow. 
When  he  shook  at  his  death  as  he  looked 

below. 

By  the  power  of  God  who  alone  is  great. 
Till  the  seventh  day  he  fought  with  his 
fate. 

Then  madness  took  him,  and  men  declare 
He  mowed  in  the  branches  as  ape  and  bear, 
And  last  as  a  sloth,  ere  his  body  failed, 
And  he  hung  as  a  bat  in  the  forks,  and 

wailed, 

Apd  sleep  the  cord  of  his  hands  untied, 
And  he  fell,  and  was  caught  on  the  points 
and  died. 

"Ford  of  Kabul  River*'  is  a  ballad  of 
the  Border. 

Ford,  ford,  ford  of  Kabul  river, 
Ford  o*  Kabul  river  in  the  dark! 

Gawd  'elp  'em  if  they  blunder,  for  their 
boots'll  pull  *em  uoder. 
By  the  Ford  o*  Kabul  river  in  the  dark. 

The  tragedy  of  the  man  from  Little 

Malikand  ("Dray  Wara  Yow  Dee") 
atid  his  w  itf,  who  had  been  a  maid  of  the 
Aba2:ai,  took  place  across  the  Border  near 
Peshawur.  From  Little  Malikand,  the 
dishonoured  husband,  his  "  'heart  dried 
up  with  sorrow  and  shame,'  "  began  his 
search  for  the  author  of  his  misery  '*  'and 
the  head  of  the  woman  of  the  Abazai  was 

brfort"  mo  niLrht  and  day,  even  as  it  had 
fallen  between  my  feet !  .  ,  ,  Dray  wara 
yow  dee!  Dray  wara  yow  deel  The 
body  without  the  head,  the  soul  without 
liglit,  and  my  own  darkling  heart — all 
three  are  one — all  three  arc  one.  ...  If 
my  vengeance  failed,  I  would  splinter 
the  gates  of  Paradise  with  the  butt  of  my 
gun,  or  I  would  cvit  my  way  into  Hell 
with  my  knife,  and  I  would  call  upon 
Those  who  Govern  there  for  the  body 
of  Daoud  Shah.  What  love  so  deep  as 
hate?  .  .  .  Ahii  Ahil  Alghiasl  Ahil'*' 
Journeying  soudiward  along  the  Bor- 
der, you  come  to  the  important  frontier 
station  of  Quetta,  a  modern  Indian  city, 
prosperous  but  very  unhealthy,  located  in 
the  Assigned  British  District  of  Balu- 
chistan. Quetta,  you  will  remember, 
was  where  Jack  Barrett  (in  "The  Story 
of  Uriah")  was  sent  while  his  wife  re- 
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mained  at  Simla  "on  three-fourths  his 
monthly  screw;**  and  when  Barrett  died 
**erc  the  next  month's  pay  he  drew," 
"mourned  for  him  five  lively  months  at 

most." 

Jack  Barrett's  bones  at  Quetta 

Enjoy  profound  repose; 
.  But  I  sliouldD't  be  at-tonishcd 

If  now  bis  spirit  knows 
The  reason  of  his  transfer 

From  the  Himalayan  snows. 

And  when  the  Last  Great  Bugle  Call 

Adown  the  Hnrnai  throbs, 
When  the  last  grim  joke  is  entered 

In  the  h'lfi,  black  Book  of  Jii!», 
And  Quetta  graveyards  give  again 
Their  victims  to  the  air, 

I  shouldn't  like  to  be  the  rnnri 
Who  sent  Jack  Barrett  there. 

Southeast  of  Quetta,  near  Chachuran, 
is  "Arti-}joth"("Hubblinf»  Well  Road"), 
where  grew  the  patch  of  the  plumed 
jungk'grass,  that  turns  over  in  silver 
w  hen  the  wind  blow  s,  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  high  and  from  three  to  four  miles 
square,  in  which  the  hunter  of  pig  and 
Mr.  Wardle,  hi  terrier,  becoming  lost, 
stiimMcd  on  the  horrid  mystery  of  the 
Bubblmg  Well  and  the  evil  priest  of  the 
Arti-goth,  'Sivhose  most  pressing  need'* 
was  "a  Iialter  and  the  care  of  the  British 
Government." 

Leaving  the  Afghanistan  and  Balu- 
chistan frontiers  and  following  the  Bor- 
dcr  arormd  to  the  East,  you  come  to  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  regions  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Warm  green  valleys,  all  sunshine 
and  soft  air  and  flowers  and  bird-songs, 
sweep  upward  with  astounding  abrupt- 
ness to  great  forests  of  pines  and  deodars 
swathed  in  moss  and  fern  where  clmid- 
wrcaths  cl)a>c  each  other  in  the  high 
wind  and  the  edelweiss  hides  among  the 
rocks;  and  up  and  up  to  giant  glaciers 
and  ice-bound  peaks  that  pierce  the  very 
sky.  Once  enthralled  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  you  will  hardly 
escape,  for  it  is  the  spirit  of  enormous 
distances,  tremendous  heights  and  terrific 
depths,  the  spirit  of  loud  laughter  of 


mountain  torrent  and  the  solemn  ,>>tiUncss 
of  densest  woodland,  of  damp  earth- 
smells,  of  black  imprnrtrablc  shadow  and 
blazing,  blinding  light;  the  spirit  of 
glorious  colour  on  plant  and  bird  and 
beast,  on  rock  and  cloud  and  snow. 

Small  wonder  that  Captain  Gadsby 
and  his  bride  ("The  Garden  of  Eden"), 
spending  their  honeymoon  in  the  Hima* 
layasnear  the  Fagoo  Hills,  thought  them- 
selves ifi  the  Garden  nf  Kdcn,  and  that 
thc>  had  "appropriated  all  the  happiness 
in  the  world  !"  The  Himalayas  saw  an- 
other interview  between  Captain  Gadsby 
and  a  lady  when  there  was  not  so  much 
happiness  abroad.  Naini  Tal  in  the  Him« 
alayas,  a  charming  little  summer  resort, 
was  the  place  where  Captain  Gadsby, 
during  an  agonising  dinner  hour,  "ex- 
plained things"  to  the  incomparable  Har- 
riet Herriott. 

"Shamlegh"  is  one  of  the  many  Him- 
alaya Mountain  villages  of  rude  little 
huts  "perched  on  the  edge  of  all  things," 
where  the  trees  are  fined  ^\  ith  fluttering 
Strips  of  paper  bearing  the  inscription, 
written  over  and  over  again,  "Om  mani 
pad  me.  om!"  (Hail  to  the  Holy  One 
(Buddha)  whose  jnvcl  is  the  lotus, 
haill).  It  was  here  that  the  Woman  of 
Shamlegh  (itim),  *'a  fair-coloured  wo- 
man .  .  .  aupht  but  unlovely  .  .  .  with 
turquoise-studded  headgear,"  so  hospi- 
tably entertained  Kam  and  the  Lama 
when  Kim  "stalked"  the  Rusian  spies. 
Shamlegh  is  not  far  from  Kntgarh,  which 
is  near  the  Sutlcj  River — famous  for  its 
"bhujjis"  (boats  made  of  bufialo-dnns) 
— and  where  there  is  a  little  colony  of 
English  people,  an  English  mission  and 
a  telegraph  station.  The  Woman  of 
Shamlegh  was  probably  that  "Lispeth" 
f  Pli/in  Talcs  from  the  Hills),  the  Chris- 
tian girl  of  the  Kotgarh  Mission  who 
was  "beautiful  like  the  Princesses  in 
fairy  talcs,"  and  who  returned  to  her 
own  people  because  an  English  SiUiib  had 
betrayed  her  trust. 

Just  out  of  Kotgarh  is  'The  Pass 
called  Muttianee"  ("The  Truce  of  the 
Bear")  through  which  "Matun.  the  old 
blind  1>e^Lrar,"  went  driu  n  to  hunt  the 
bear  and  just  beyond  wiiich  he  responded 
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so  disastrously  to  the  truce  of  the  bear. 
Chini  is  not  far  from  Kotgarh.  Du- 
moisc, the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Meridki,  in 
the  Punjaub  ( "Hy  Word  of  Mouth"), 
after  the  death  oi  his  wife  and  just  be- 
fore he  died  of  cholera  at  Nuddea  in 
Bengal,  went  on  a  walking-tour  to  Chini. 

— and  the  scenery  is  good  if  you  are  io 
trovble.  Yon  piM  tfaroush  big,  •till,  dcodar> 
loretts,  and  under  tdll  cliffs,  and  orcr 
big,  still  grass-down^  swelling  like  a  wo- 
man's breasts;  and  the  wind  across  the  grass 
and  the  raio  anwiig  the  dcodan  aay— "Hush 
— huah-huthr 

Just  beyond,  in  Baiii,  a  cold,  lonely 
little  hill-station.  Ram  Dass,  the  bearer» 
saw  the  dead  Mrs.  Dumoisc 

walking  on  the  road  to  the  village.  She 
was  in  a  blue  dress,  and  she  lifted  the  veil 
of  her  bonnet  and  aald:  "R*m  Dass,  give 
my  salaams  to  the  Sahib,  and  tell  him  that 
I  ahall  meet  him  next  month  at  Nuddea." 

At  a  village  of  the  Himalayas  near 
Don;:a  Pa — The  Mountain  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Gods — Atliira,  wife  of  Madu, 
the  charcoal-burner,  "one-eyed  and  of  a 
malignant  disposition."  and  Sukct  Singh, 
Sepoy  of  the  io2d  Punjaub  Native  In- 
^try  ("Through  the  Fire**),  learned 
to  love  each  other  "better  than  life"  and, 
because  of  an  evil  fate  forbidding  that 
love,  they  chose  death  by  their  own  hands 
rather  than  separation.  The  men  of 
Donga  Pa  ncnws  the  valley  saw  "a  great 
fire  .  .  .  winking  and  blazing  thrnueh 
the  night,  and  said  that  the  cliarcual- 
bumers  of  Kodru  were  getting  drunk. 


But  it  was  only  Suket  Singh  and  Athira 
.  .  .  burning — burning — burning." 

"On  the  road  to  Thibet,  very  many 
miles  in  the  Himalayas"  lay  a  certain 
Kiniiiiorn.  "eleven  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  and  exactly  four  miles  square ;  but 
most  of  the  miles  stood  on  end  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  Country."  There,  "be- 
tween the  tail  of  a  heaven  climbing 
glacier  and  a  dark  birch-forest"  was  the 
hut  of  "Namgay  Doola  ('*Life*s  Handi- 
cap"), "whom  his  fellow  villa^'crs  called 
"the  outlander,"  because  of  his  Haming 
red  hair  and  his  merry  blue  eyes,  and  be- 
cause he  worshipped  the  strange  God  of 
tlie  Crucifix.  It  was  this  Namtzay  Doola 
who  refused  to  pay  revenue,  who  stirred 
up  treason  among  his  fellow-villagers  and 
who  committed  "sacrilege  unspeakable 
against  the  Holy  Cow,"  until  the  King's 
English  guest,  who  understood  Namgay 
Doola  and  his  race,  solved  the  problem 
and  set  the  matter  straight.  He  learned 
that  Namgay  Doola  was  the  son  of  Tim 
Doolan,  an  Irish  soldier  in  an  East  India 
regiment,  and  knew  that  Namgay 
Doola's  .nets  were  prompted  by  the  he- 
reditary instincts  of  that  "quaint, 
crooked,  sweet,  profoundly  irresponsible 
and  profoundly  lovable  race  that  fight 
like  fiends,  argue  like  children,  obey  like 
men  and  jest  like  their  own  goblins  of 
the  rath  through  rebellion,  want,  woe  or 
war."  \\'hercforc,  the  King,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friend,  raised  Naingay  Doola, 
die  rebel,  to  the  position  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  "with  honour  .  .  , 
and  full  allowance  of  work  .  .  .  and 
liquor  from  certain  bottles"  but  not  "a 
tuft  of  grass  for  his  own.'* 


(To  it  concluded) 
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Memories  of  Lafcadio  Hsarn 

BV  MOCK  JOYA 


I 

It  was  a  warm  Sunday  afternoon  of  Oc- 
tober that  we  were  passing  through  the 

narrnu-  lane  of  Wascda,  the  suburb  of 
Tokyo.  The  leaves  were  iust  beginning 
to  turn  from  bright  green  to  reddish  yel- 
low, and  on  both  sides  of  the  lane,  as 
far  as  we  could  sec.  fanner?  were  bend- 
ing low  gathering  the  harvest  of  their 
rice  fields.  Suddenly  my  companion 
stopped  and  tugged  at  my  sleeves. 

"  There  comes  Lafcadio  Hearn,"  he 
whispered. 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  short  foreigner 
walkinu  slowly  towanl  us.  I  had  heard 
of  Lafcadio  licarii.  but  1  never  had  seen 
him.  1  watched  him  intently  as  he  came 
nearer.  His  dress  was  shabby  and  he 
wore  a  soft  outing  shirt.  A  black  tie 
tiiat  almost  faded  into  brown  was  tied 
carelessly  and  loosely  under  the  soft  col- 
lar. He  was  walking  w  ith  his  eyes  di- 
rected to  the  ground.  He  did  not  look 
over  the  beautiful  scenery  nor  did  he 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  busily  working 
farmers  in  the  fields.  He  approached  us 
silently  and  slowly  as  if  deep  in  medita- 
tion. As  he  neared  us,  he  took  a  large 
reading  glass  with  a  short  handle  from 
his  coat  pocket  and  placing  it  closely  be- 
fore his  face,  he  looked  at  us  with  a  cu- 
rious and  penetrating  look.  Then  I 
thought  that  he  w  as  the  ugliest  and 
queerest  foreigner  I  ever  saw. 

That  was  the  first  time  I  saw  Lafcadio 
Hearn.  About  one  \<:<t  l.ncr  1  had  the 
opportiiiiiry  to  =ro  him  closely.  I  ]i>trncd 
to  liis  lectures,  I  saw  him  in  his  study,  I 
took  walks  with  him  and  I  told  him 
many  stories  of  old  Japan.  As  I  began 
to  know  a  little  more  about  him,  he  be- 
came to  mc  quite  a  different  man  from 


what  I  had  seen  on  the  Waseda  road. 
Standing  in  the  lecture  hall,  or  ponder- 
ing over  his  books  at  night  in  his  study, 
his  eyes  would  sparkle  and  his  face  light 
up  with  enthusiasm  and  interest.  He  wts 
no  longer  dull  nor  ugly.  The  spark  of 
genius  and  talent  covered  his  ugly  fea- 
tures. He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  ac- 
tivity when  his  inward  talent  was 
awakened. 

Hut  my  first  itrpression  that  he  was 
the  queerest  anil  ugliest  foreigner  I  ever 
saw  has  not  been  shaken  even  by  all  I 
know  about  him.  Closely  as  I  w'as  asso- 
ciated with  him,  I  found  myself  at  a  loss 
to  understand  him  or  to  know  him  thor^ 
oug^y.  He  was  always  a  mystery. 
Many  things  he  did,  and  some  of  the 
opinions  he  expressed,  were  so  queer  that 
they  were  almost  unbelievable.  Strange 
to  say,  while  he  was  not  good  looking, 
his  body  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a 
perfectly  developed  body.  During  his 
long  stay  in  Japan,  he  never  took  any 
form  of  exercise  except  his  daily  walk, 
but  he  used  to  keep  in  splendid  physical 
condition.  He  was  almost  never  sick  in 
bed.  But  the  greatest  surprise  was  when 
I  saw  him  swimming  almost  naked  at 
Yaid/u.  He  was  the  most  wonderful 
swimmer  I  ever  saw.  Although  the  fish- 
ermen of  the  little  fishing  vUlage  w  ere 
all  expert  swimmers,  they  recognised  in 
Lafcadio  Hearn  a  supernatural  swimmer. 
They  said  that  they  never  saw  anybody 
so  natural  and  easy  in  water.  He  used 
to  say  that  he  had  invented  a  special  way 
of  teaching  others  to  swim  and  that  by 
his  method  he  could  teadi  anj^body  to 
swim  in  two  da^  s.  He  regretted  that  he 
could  not  teach  me  by  his  method  be- 
cause I  could  already  swim. 
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\Vlien  he  deculcd  tn  Hve  in  Japan, 
Lafcadio  Hearn  disappeared  from  the 
world.  It  was  his  desire  to  be  unknown 
and  not  to  be  disturbed  from  without, 
and  he  arromplished  what  he  desired. 
He  secluded  himself,  and  lived  in  his 
study  with  his  own  thoughts^  books,  and 
his  Japanese  pipes.  He  lived  in  the 
dream  of  the  ancient  Japan,  the  beauty 
and  quaintnc&s  of  which  he  tried  to  pic- 
ture before  him  as  he  sat  in  his  Japanese 
house.  The  public  learned  hU  existence 
only  through  his  books  and  published  ar- 
ticles. 

He  could  not  bear  to  have  anything 
break  his  seclusion,  ami  he  dreaded  meet- 
ing people  and  making  friends.  Conse- 
quently, he  had  only  a  few  friends  and 
he  had  no  desire  to  make  more.  Nor  did 
he  try  to  keep  the  friendship  of  anybody, 
and  if  any  of  his  friends  deserted  him, 
he  took  no  notice.  Many  people  of  fame 
and  reputation,  both  Jnp.Tnr-^c  nnd  others, 
admired  him  and  wished  to  see  him,  but 
he  fled  from  them  and  refused  their  invi- 
tations and  turned  them  from  his  house. 
WTiom  he  would  see  and  whom  he 
would  not  see  was  an  impossible  prob- 
lem to  solve.  He  seemed  to  act  on  the 
moment's  impulse.  Our  lav  he  would 
welcome  even  his  Japanese  pupils  to  his 
house  and  for  hours  would  talk  with 
them  cheerfully ;  the  next  day  he  would 
not  recn^nisc  them  on  the  street. 

Once  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthty,  to  which  magazine  he  often 
contributed  artirlrs,  visited  Japan,  and 
several  times  called  nt  Hcnrn's  house  and 
tried  to  sec  him,  but  Hearn  Sen-sei  never 
saw  him.  Ernest  Fenollosa,  the  famous 
art  critic  and  the  authority  on  Japanese 
paintin)^,  was  his  friend  for  many  years. 
"When  Fenollosa  came  to  Japan,  Hearn 
was  glad  to  see  him,  and  often  invited 
him  to  his  house.  But  when  Fenollosa 
called  upon  Hearn  just  before  he  sailed 
back  to  America,  he  was  refused  the 

meeting. 

"I  am  eoing  back  home  soon.  And  I 
would  like  to  sec  him  even  for  a  short 
moment  before  I  go  back,"  Fenollosa 


said  to  the  servant  when  he  went  to  the 
houfie  of  Hearn  for  the  last  time. 

Rut  Hearn  told  his  servant.  "Tel! 
him  I  am  out  and  that  you  do  not  know 
when  I  will  be  back." 

It  was  different  in  Yaidzu,  where  he 
ii«;cil  to  spend  his  summer  vacations.  In 
that  small  fisliing  village  he  saw  every- 
body who  cared  to  see  him,  and  he  was 
ulad  to  speak  with  any  fisherman,  al- 
tlioutrh  it  was  hard  for  him  to  understand 
the  fishermen's  language.  What  pleased 
him  most  at  Yaidzu  was  the  fact  that 
everybody  there  liked  liim.  Kveri,'body, 
young  or  old.  girls  or  boys,  greeted  him 
with  pleasant  smile  and  salutation  when- 
ever they  saw  htm.  There  he  was  so- 
ciable, and  he  became  very  friendly  with  • 
many  old  sailors  and  fishermen,  and  all 
die  children  of  the  village.  Almost  every 
evening  he  used  to  gather  many  old  sail- 
ors and  hear  their  tales  of  shipwrecks  and 
dangers  of  the  sea.  He  was  never  tired 
of  hearing  die  same  stories  over  and  oyer 
again.  And  not  only  many  sea  stories, 
hut  innumerable  traditional  tales,  he 
heard  from  those  hardy,  rugged  sailors 
and  fishermen.  He  was  known  by  all  the 
villagers  as  Sm  -<•:.  which  means  teacher 
or  master.  Nobody  there  knew  him  by 
any  other  name.  The  spring  after  Sen- 
sei  died  I  had  occasion  to  visit  Yaidzu 
again.  An  old  sailor  asked  me,  "Do 
you  all  miss  Sen-sei  in  Tokyo?"  I  re- 
plied that  those  who  were  fortunate 
enoun^h  to  have  known  him  missed  him 
very  much. 

Then  after  a  pause,  the  old  saibr  said, 
"Her*  in  Yaidzu  everybody  misses  him, 
and  vou  do  not  know  how  much  we  miss 
him." 

At  Yaidzu  he  never  hated  to  see  any- 
body and  he  was  happy  to  be  in  company 
with  other's,  whoever  they  might  he.  And 
durinu  the  years  I  knew  him,  I  never 
found  him  so  sociable  as  he  was  in 
Yaidzu.  There  he  was  not  treated  as  a 
genius  nor  a  great  writer.  The  fisher- 
men and  children  did  not  treat  him  as  a 
foreigner,  but  they  regarded  him  as  a 
kiiii!  nci'jiibour.  They  respected  him, 
but  they  never  thought  he  was  a  genius, 
and  he  was  only  their  good  friend.  And 
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it  is  not  an  exaggeration  nur  a  fancy  to 
say  that  he  had  more  and  truer  friends 

amnnu  the  fishermen  and  children  of  the 
vilhiuc  rhan  he  liad  amon!i  all  the  edu- 
cated people  who  respected  him  and  ad- 
mired him  as  a  great  genius  and  writer. 

Ill 

Neither  rain  nor  snow  stopped  hini 
from  troinjj  out  ff)r  liis  daily  walk.  But 
nobody  saw  him  with  an  umbrella.  If 
he  came  upon  a  temple  or  a  shrine,  he 
never  failed  tn  ciUrr  and  investigate. 
Fvery  tt-uiplc  nml  ^hriue  situated  near  his 
house  receiveii  his  trtquent  visits.  Some 
of  the  temples  of  which  he  became  very 
fond,  he  visited  innumnable  times. 
Whenever  he  found  a  temple  he  had 
never  seen  before,  he  tried  to  find  out  its 
hisri  rv  and  to  have  a  talk  with  the  priest 
atui  Irarn  if  there  was  any  special  tradi- 
tion. In  that  manner  he  became  friendly 
with  many  of  the  priests,  who  were  will- 
ing to  tell  him  everything  they  knew 
abo\it  the  temples  and  their  quaint  cus- 
toms. Among  tlie  temples  of  Tokyo, 
there  wen-  ^cx  <  ral  which  received  his  al- 
most weekly  visit. 

A  short  distance  from  his  house  in 
Tokyo,  there  was  an  old  temple  known 
as  "Kohudern."  to  which  he  was  particu- 
larly attached.  Evrrv  morning  and  even- 
ing he  used  to  visit  there  and  walk 
throufrh  the  ^rden  shaded  by  many  an- 
cient trees. 

He  wanted  to  live  in  the  temple,  and 
many  times  he  asked  the  old  priest  to  al- 
low him  to  do  sd.  Hut  tlu'  priest  ex- 
plrMncd  to  him  that  flu-  r(•InpI(•^  cmild  not 
have  boarders.  One  morning  when  he 
entered  the  temple  yard  as  usual,  he 
found  three  big  cedars  lying  on  the 
ground.  Hc  hurried  home  excited  and 
angry. 

"Why  have  they  cut  down  the  trees?" 
he  sht)i!ted.  "I  know  the  temple  is  poor, 
and  they  need  money.  But  why  didn't 
they  tell  me.  I  should  be  glad  to  give 
some  money.  What  a  long  tedious  time 
it  mn«t  have  taken  to  grow  so  laree  from 
the  tiny  seed.  I  have  become  a  little  dis- 
gusted with  that  old  priest  recently.  It 


is  a  great  pity  that  he  does  not  have 
money  enough.   Poor  trees!   I  fed  so 

sad  to-day.  Go  and  ask      priest  to  cut 

no  more  trees." 

And  he  mourned  for  those  poor  trees 
as  though  hc  lost  his  own  children,  and 
after  that  incident  he  never  visited  the 
temple  ground.  Without  the  three  big 
cedar  trees,  wUch  qx»ke  to  him  the  his- 
tory of  many  centuries,  it  was  too  sad 
a  scene  for  him. 

Among  those  tall  cedar  trees  which 
^ot  strai^t  into  the  blue  sky»  he  used  to 
walk  slowly  and  meditate.  And  for 
many  years  the  temple  yard  and  ceme- 
tery were  his  places  of  meditation.  And 
of  the  temple  yard  he  wrote  in  Exotics 
and  Rftrorprrth'rs. 

There  is  a  very  delightful  story  about 
the  Kobudera  that  is  bielieved  by  almost 
everybody  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
Hearn  Sen-sei's  greatest  regret  that  he 
did  not  know  the  traditional  story  when 
he  wrote  Exotics  end  Retrospective,  as 
the  stnry  gave  him  a  new  light  upon  the 
temple. 

"Why  did  not  that  old  priest  tell  me 
that  story?"  he  said. 

T  answered  that  it  was  because  the 
story  was  merely  a  rumour. 

"But  how  do  you  know  that  it  is  not 
true?"  he  said.  "You  say  that  yott  heard 
the  story  from  your  uncle  w  hen  you  were 
a  little  boy.  I  wish  1  beard  the  story 
from  >our  uncle.  The  story  fits  the  tem- 
plf  an.l  its  character  much  hrrter  than 
the  history.    Your  story  must  be  true." 

It  was  like  him  to  believe  the  tradi- 
tion and  to  put  aside  authentic  history. 

When  Hearn  died,  his  funeral  service 
was  held  in  the  Kobudera,  and  the  old 
priest  was  called  to  preside  at  the  cere- 
mony, although  at  that  time  he  was  the 
head  of  another  temple  in  Tokyo.  In 
that  odd-looking,  quaint  temple,  his  fu- 
neral service  was  performed  in  the  an- 
cient fashion  of  tlie  Buddhist  trinplr,  and 
almost  to  the  letter  what  he  wrote  in 
Kwaidan  regarding  his  funeral  was  fol- 
lowed. Only  his  body  was  not  buried  in 
any  of  the  ancient  gravej'ards.  as  the 
Board  of  Health  would  not  allow  any 
more  burials  in  the  gravcgrards  of  tem- 
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pies  wttliin  tlic  city  limits.  His  ashes 
were  buried  in  a  public  cemetery.  But 
as  he  wished  in  Kwmdan.  his  remains  are 
within  the  hearing  of  the  peals  of  the 
temple  bell. 

IV 

At  home  he  was  a  loving  husband  and 
a  kind  father.  He  left  household  affairs 
to  his  wife.  Whenever  she  consulted 
him  upon  any  domestic  matter,  he  used 
to  say:  "Mama-san,  you  know  more 
about  those  things  than  I  do.  Do  it  as 
it  plena's  you,  and  I  am  satisfied."  He 
loved  his  wife  dearly  and  what  he  missed 
through  lack  of  friendship,  he  gained  at 
home  from  his  wife  and  children.  When- 
ever Mrs.  Hearn  went  to  theatres  or 
other  places,  he  used  to  urge  her  to  re- 
turn early. 

"Mama-san.  come  home  early,  as  with- 
out ^•nl|  hiinie  is  nothlne." 

At  imme  he  was  quiet  and  pleasant, 
and  when  he  was  not  closed  up  in  his 
study  rentlirm  or  writing,  he  was  always 
talking  and  laughing  with  his  children. 
He  was  never  particular  about  what  he 
ate,  and  he  always  preferred  to  have  the 
Japnnr'Je  dishes.  Out  of  his  house,  he 
was  seldom  seen  without  a  cijjar  in  his 
hand.  At  home  he  smoked  Japanese  to- 
bacco in  Innt^  Japanese  pipes,  of  which 
he  had  almost  one  hundred. 

"My  only  luxuries  are  tobacco  and 
wine,"  he  used  to  say.  But  lie  drank 
only  very  little  of  whiskey  and  Japanese 
sake.  After  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wine, 
he  seemed  to  be  greatly  affected,  and  was 
much  happier  than  at  other  times.  Later, 
however,  when  his  health  hecnn  to  fnil, 
he  stopped  drinking  whiskey  and  drank 
only  wine. 

He  was  forgetful  and  careless.  Some- 
times he  was  so  absentminded  that  he 
took  whiskey  for  wine  and  put  salt  in  his 
coffee.  Many  a  time  when  he  was  writ- 
ing in  his  study,  the  supper  was  an- 
nounced. His  children  used  to  go  up- 
stairs to  announce  the  supper.  ''Come, 
down.  Papa.  Supper  is  ready."  they 
shouted.  And  he  always  answered  hack 
promptly,  "All  right,  sweet  boys."  But 


many  times  he  did  not  come  down.  And 
when  Mrs.  Hearn  went  up  and  told  him 
that  the  children  were  watting  for  him, 

he  could  not  understand  why  his  children 
were  waiting  for  him.  He  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  the  supper.  But  at  meals 
he  was  happy.  He  enjoyed  them  very 
much  and  after  they  were  finished  he 
laughed,  danced,  and  sang  with  his  chil- 
dren. 

He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  insects 
and  plants,  and  he  felt  almost  the  same 
feeling  toward  them  as  he  did  for  human 
beings.  And  if  he  saw  anybody  hurting 
an  insect  or  cutting  a  tree,  he  would 
mercilessly  lecture  the  offender.  He  al- 
ways said  that  the  insects  and  plants 
could  feel.  Once  a  frog  came  to  the  win- 
dow of  his  study.  He  looked  at  it  for 
a  while  and  then  he  concluded  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  on  the  window.  And 
gently  he  said  to  the  frog.  "It  is  dan- 
gerous for  you  to  he  here.  I  will  place 
you  in  a  safe  place.  Would  you  permit 
me  to  touch  your  body  for  a  moment?** 
So  saying  he  tenderly  placed  the  frog 
upon  a  tree  out  in  his  garden.  And  when 
he  tried  to  leave  it  there,  the  frog  fell 
down  from  the  tree  to  the  ground. 
"That  is  your  fault.  Do  not  blame  me 
for  that,"  he  said  almost  apologisingly. 
He  did  not  like  to  have  flies  in  his  house, 
and  he  alums  chased  them,  hut  he  never 
killed  one  fly.  And  he  was  always  tell- 
ing his  hoys  to  love  small  insects  and  not 
he  criu  !  to  them. 

He  paid  no  attention  to  his  clothes, 
and  he  did  not  care  what  he  wore.  But 
his  underwear  and  hats  he  always  or- 
dered from  the  United  States.  He  was 
particular  about  the^e.  R\it  he  did  not 
care  what  he  had  over  his  underwear.  At 
home  he  always  wore  the  Japanese  ki- 
mono. And  as  soon  as  he  returned  from 
college,  he  changed  to  it.  He  had  a  great 
interest  in  the  family  crests  of  the  Japa- 
ncM»,  uliich  tlir  Japanese  printed  upon 
their  clothes  and  other  personal  things. 
He  decided  to  have  one  himself,  and  de- 
signed a  crest  for  his  family.  It  vras  a 
conventionalised  design  of  a  heron.  I 
asked  liim  whv  he  selected  a  heron. 
"My  name  is  'Heron'  and  that's  why  I 
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si'kctcd  tlic  bird  for  the  crest,"  he  said. 
He  pronounced  his  name  something  like 
"Heron"   and   did  mit  pronounce  it 

"Hearn."  The  drsij^n  is  printed  on  the 
title  page  ot  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar 
Japan, 

V 

He  was  a  kind  and  painstaking 
teacher,  and  he  took  a  sympathetic  Inter- 
est in  the  work  of  the  student?.  Most 
of  the  foreign  teachers  were  proud  and 
indifferent,  and  it  was  a  great  contrast 
to  see  Hearn  teachinir  the  Japanese  stu- 
dents Knu'lisli  and  F.n^h'sh  literature. 
He  put  his  entire  self  into  his  lectures. 
But  sometimes  he  became  so  interested  in 
the  suhject  of  !iis  lert'ire  that  he  often 
forgot  that  he  was  lecturing  to  the  Japa- 
nese students  and  went  into  the  subject 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

He  was  not  only  interested  in  the  stu- 
dents' proere^s  in  the  lessons,  but  he  was 

Interested  In  the  mental  and  spiritual  con- 
ditiofT:  and  development  of  the  students. 

Hearn  was  so  loved  by  all  the  stu- 
dents of  tlic  college  that  when  the  news 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tokyo  at  the  expiration  of  his 
contract  with  the  Government,  reached 
their  ears,  they  immediately  planned  a 
movement  to  keep  liim  In  the  cnllejie. 
The  plan  adopted  was  to  send  a  commit- 
tee to  the  Dean  of  the  college  to  per- 
suade liim  to  retain  Hearn,  and  another 
to  Hearn  to  request  him  to  stay.  The 
committee  that  saw  the  Dean  reported 
that  he  promised  to  consult  u  itli  Hearn 
and  do  his  best  to  have  liim  remain.  The 
committee  that  went  to  Hearn  was  twice 
refused  before  they  saw  him.  But  when 
they  saw  him  and  told  him  their  errand, 
and  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  whole 
colleije,  he  said:  "Kvcn  thoutjh  I  should 
leave  your  college,  I  should  never  forget 
your  kindness." 

What  became  of  the  conference  that 
was  held  between  the  Dean  and  Hearn? 
What  became  of  the  promise  of  the 
Dean?  Nobody  could  tell  and  nobody 
knows.  For  many  days  there  was  a  dis- 
position among  the  students  to  start  a 


movement  to  denounce  the  authorities  of 
the  University.  Their  anger  became 
greater  when  it  wat  learned  that  per- 
sonal antajjonism  was  responsible  for 
Hcarn's  departure.  Some  hot-headed 
students  widied  to  expose  the  true  facts 
and  ':ike  violent  measure;. 

But  at  Hcarn's  request  the  students 
became  quiet.  He  did  not  wish  to  have 
any  disturbance.  The  student^;  were  re- 
luctant, but  their  respect  for  Hearn  was 
so  great  that  they  dropped  the  matter. 

I  have  heard  and  read  many  misstated 
reports  about  this  matter  in  this  country 
and  also  in  Europe.  It  was  believed 
widely  that  the  Japanese  Government 
did  not  wish  to  keep  Professor  Hearn  be- 
cause his  salar>'  was  too  big,  and  others 
arc  saying  that  Hearn  was  not  comfort- 
able in  his  position  at  the  University  and 
he  had  no  desire  of  remaining.  Those 
reports  and  rumours  are  all  false.  The 
Japanese  Government  was  willing  to 
keep  him,  but  some  of  the  authorities  of 
the  University  objected  to  him  on  per- 
sonal grounds.  When  Hearn  died,  manv 
of  his  former  students  and  his  friends 
said  that  the  authorities  of  die  TolqfO 
University  had  killed  him. 

VI 

W^hat  he  loved  and  admired  in  Nippon 
was  the  quaint  old  Japan.  It  pained  him 
to  sec  western  civilisation  overthrowing 
the  old  traditions  and  customs  of  the 
land.  He  attacked  Christianity  for  de- 
stroying the  past,  and  he  did  not  like  to 
see  his  pupils  and  other  young  men  of  the 
country  uoing  to  the  Christian  churches. 
He  even  hated  to  hear  the  hymns.  He 
said  to  the  students  who  sang  hymns, 
"W^hy  you  sing  such  foolish  songs?"  He 
hated  Christianity  not  only  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  beauty  of  Japan,  but  it  was 
understood  that  he  also  had  some  per- 
sonal reasons.  Ho^vever,  the  reasons  he 
always  refused  to  tell. 

He  disliked  anything  Occidental,  and 
anything  that  had  the  touch  of  the  Occi- 
dental civilisation ;  above  all,  Occidental 
music.  But  he  loved  some  of  the  popu- 
lar songs  of  Japan.  During  the  Russo- 
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Japanese  War»  there  was  a  popular  song 
called   "The   Death   of  Commander 

Hisore."  Commander  Hisore  was  killed 
in  the  bombardment  of  Port  Arthur.  He 
was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  the  song 
wat  very  popular  at  the  time  of  the  war. 
Hearn  used  to  sing  tlie  song  loudly  often 
and  enjoy  it  immensely.  And  whenever 
he  saw  the  bright  red  evening  sun  going 
behind  the  western  mountain,  he  used  to 
join  his  boys  and  other  children  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  sing  the  old  Japa- 
nese song  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  a 
plain  old  children's  song,  and  the  chil- 
dren sing  it  even  at  present  together 
when  they  see  the  burning  red  setting  sun 
a^inst  the  western  sky. 

As  he  wa<?  so  fond  of  the  old  Japan  and 
her  quaint  customs  and  habits,  it  is 
strange  that  Hearn  never  saw  the  inside 
of  the  Japanese  theatre.  Twice  during 
his  stay  he  visited  small  country  theatres, 
but  these  were  of  such  a  poor  class  that 
he  really  never  saw  a  Japanese  play.  Nor 
did  he  ever  sec  the  Japanese  wrestling 
match,  although  he  saw  almost  all  other 
customs  and  habits  of  the  country.  No- 
body could  give  the  reason  why  he  did 
not  see  any  Japanese  drama,  nor  the 
wrestling  match,  both  of  which  still  re- 
tain the  dd  customs  of  centuries  ago. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  he  never  saw 
them.  That  he  hated  to  be  in  any  place 
where  he  would  be  the  centre  of 
curious  eyes,  might  have  something  to  do 
w  hh  the  fact  that  he  never  visited  those 
places. 

He  hated  the  civilised  Japan,  and  he 
tried  to  keep  away  from  the  Western 

civilisation.  Once  there  was  a  big  ban- 
quet at  which  high  Government  officials, 
army  offiaals,  and  other  dignitaries  were 
present.  KvcryhnJy  ramc  in  evening 
dress,  and  the  army  officers  in  their  full 
uniforms.  When  all  the  guests  were  as- 
sembled, fn»n  one  end  of  the  room  ap* 
peared  a  man  In  the  <;trict  Japanese  cos- 
tume, making  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  gathering.  The  man  was 
Hearn  Sen-sei,  and  he  was  the  only  for- 
eigner present  at  the  banquet.  And  he 
wore  the  Japanese  dress  while  all  the 
Japanese  present  wore  Western  evening 


cludics.  He  was  alwa>s  delighted  when 
he  was  addressed  in  Japanese,  and  he 
never  liked  to  be  spoken  to  in  Eng- 
h'sh.  Once  he  went  to  a  store  and  asked 
a  shop  girl  a  question  in  Japanese,  and  she 
answered  him  in  En^tdh.  That  so  an- 
gered !iim  that  he  tumcd  on  his  heel, 
and  left  the  shop. 

VII 

As  Hearn  loved  only  the  old  Japan, 
the  materials  of  his  story  came  usually 

from  the  old  books  and  old  traditional 
tales.  They  did  not  represent  the  mod- 
ern Japan.  He  never  told  the  readers 
that  he  was  telling  the  ancient  talcs  of 
many  centuries  ago,  and  so  many  read- 
ers thought  that  his  stories  were  too 
imaginary.  But  he  saw  only  the  ancient 
Japan  and  what  he  heard  about  the 
quaint  old  Japan  looked  to  him  real, 
and  even  many  fairy  tales,  he  did  not 
treat  as  fairy  tales,  but  as  ^cts.  His  stu- 
dents were  rlic  source  of  his  materials. 
He  gave  various  subjects  upon  which  to 
write  essays  and  stories,  and  from  those 
compositions  and  essays  he  obtained  the 
first-hand  information  regarding  Japa- 
nese ideas  and  customs.  Almost  all  lit- 
erary material  which  came  into  hn  hand 
was  collected  by  his  students.  He  used 
to  ;ilve  them  such  tasks  as  collecting  a 
ccrtaui  kind  of  old  Japanese  poems  and 
translating  them  into  English.  Thus  he 
gathered  a  larire  number  of  fairy  tales 
and  folk  stories.  Quaint  traditional 
ftories  of  the  country  came  to  him  in 
the  same  way.  Other  material  be  ob- 
tained from  the  farmers,  fishermen, 
priests  and  barbers  with  whom  he  be- 
came friendly.  But  Mrs.  Hearn  diould 
not  be  forgotten.  The  world  knows  lit- 
tle of  the  help  and  assistance  Mrs.  Hearn 
gave  to  the  literary  work  of  her  hus- 
band. Many  of  the  stories  written  by 
Hearn  were  collected  by  her.  That  was 
particularly  so  of  In  Ghostlf  Japan. 
She  went  throu^  many  old  bisoks  and 
manuscripts  an  !  picked  out  what  was 
unusual  and  what  she  thought  would  in- 
terest her  husband.  He  did  only  some 
editing  of  the  transktton  of  die  stories. 
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In  fact  the  book  should  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  joint  name  of  Lafcadio 

Hcarn  and  his  Japanese  wife.  She  un- 
Herstnod  his  tastes  and  pecuh'aritics  per- 
fectly and  at  a  glance  she  knew  whether 
a  story  would  interest  htm  or  not. 

At  night  she  used  to  tell  him  stories 
she  had  read  or  had  heard.  She  always 
had  many  ghost  stories,  as  they  were  his 
favourites,  and  when  ^e  told  the  ghost 
stories,  it  was  always  on  dreary  niehrs 
with  the  lamp  purposely  dindy  lighted. 
He  never  listened  to  a  story  as  a  story. 
He  believed  every  word  of  it,  and  ghosts 


and  other  impossible  things  seemed  to 
him  real.  While  listening  he  held  his 
breath  ;md  turned  pale  as  it  he  really 
saw  the  -iio-ts.  First  she  told  him  the 
skeletons  ut  the  stories,  and  if  he  found 
them  interesting,  he  made  notes  of  them 
in  his  notebook.  He  often  imagined 
that  lie  was  the  hero  of  the  story. 

Ofrtn  he  was  so  interested  in  what  he 
was  writing  or  thinking  of  and  his  w  hole 
attention  and  soul  were  so  modi  in  the 
work  that  the  least  disturbance  gave  him 
great  pain. 


AMERICAN  AUTHORS  AND  THiilR 

PUBLISHERS 

BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 
Part  I — When  Bryant  Camb  to  Town 


Over  the  publication  of  the  first  book  in 
what  has  since  become  the  United  States 

there  seems  to  have  heen  no  friction 
whatever  between  publisitcr  and  author. 
It  was  the  I^alms,  and  it  was  published 
at  Cambridge  in  1640.  And  when  Fdiot 
broiiL'ht  out  there  in  ihdi  his  own  In- 
dian Xt  iv  l  estunu  nt ,  puhhshcr  and  au- 
thor Still  dwelt  together  in  perfect 
unison.  K\  cn  when  for  the  moment  the 
two  interests  were  vested  in  different  par- 
ties, there  is  no  record  that,  in  the  God- 
fearing community,  Mrs.  Anne  Urad- 
street  quarrelled  wi;h  the  puhlisher  of 
lier  poems  in  1O40.  A  publislier,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  more  important  personage 
in  that  far-away  period  than  he  was  to 
become  again  for  two  centuries,  and  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  impolitic  to 
quarrel  with  him.  For  it  is  not  to  be 
credited  that  between  liini  ;iiui  Anne 
there  did  not  arise  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  royalties  or  advertising  or 
the  consideration  due  a  poetess. 

Some  people,  indeed — e\en  less  tem- 
peramental than  authors — did  quarrel 
with  the  most  important  publisher  of  the 


period.  John  Usher,  who  was  doing 
business  as  early  as  1672,  was  also  war- 
treasurer  nf  the  province  under  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros  (what  an  ideal  side-line  for 
a  publisher  1)  and  afterward  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire.  "He  was  a  man 
of  unp<jli<he(l  manners,"  says  an  old  his- 
tory, "and  became  so  odious  to  the  people 
that  they  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  re- 
move him."  Publislicrs  and  authors  will 
doubtless  difier  in  their  interpretation  of 
his  disposition. 

That  Anne  must  certainly  have  had 
just  grounds  for  complaint  on  the  score 
of  royalties  at  any  rate,  any  discerning 
author  will  assume  upon  learning  that 
most  of  the  publishers  of  the  period 
(with  or  without  war-chests)  were  well- 
to-do.  Of  this  man  the  English  book- 
seller John  Uunton — himself  an  author 
and  honoured  by  Pope  in  the  Dunclad — • 
wrote:  "This  Trader  makes  the  best  Fig- 
ure in  Boston;  he's  very  Rich,  adven- 
ture^  much  to  Sea;  but  got  his  Estate 
by  Hook-Selling;  he  proposed  to  me  the 
buying  of  my  whole  Venture,  but  would 
not  i^;ree  to  my  terms;  and  so  we  parted 
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with  a  great  deal  of  seeming  respect." 
"Seeming"  seems  sinister;  and  at  any 
rate  after  this  testimony,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to  persuade  any  aut'ior  thnr  some  of 
his  swollen  revenue  did  not  proceed  from 
the  several  books  he  printed  for  the  Bos- 
ton Grub  Street  of  his  day.  Samuel  Phil- 
lips, too,  published  several  books  as  well 
as  dealt  in  English  ones.  In  1680  we 
first  hear  of  him  doing  business  "At  the 
Brick-Shop  at  the  West  I  nd  of  the 
Town  House."  Dotihrlrss  he  also  was 
a  dcvourcr  of  the  faithtul,  lor  one  may 
read  between  the  lines  of  the  following 
testimony  frnm  the  prejudiced  mouth  of 
his  London  agent.  "On  visiting  him  in 
Boston,  he  treated  me  with  a  noble  Din- 
ner and  (if  I  may  trust  my  Eyes)  is 
blest  with  a  Pretty,  obliging  wife;  1*11 
say  that  for  Sam  (after  dealing  with  him 
for  some  Hundred  pounds)  he's  very 
just  and  (as  Effect  of  that)  very  Thriv- 
ing. I  shall  only  add  to  his  character 
that  he's  Young  and  Witty,  and  the 
most  beautiful  man  in  the  town  of  Bof- 
ton."  The  italics  are  in  rhe  original,  but 
even  without  them,  the  witness  seems  un- 
duly prepossessed. 

Before  the  Revolution  there  was  not  in 
the  Colonies  any  publisher  who  was  not 
either  a  general  bookseller  or  a  printer, 
and  in  most  cases  he  was  all  three.  Even 
after  the  Revolution  every  publtalier  had 
otiier  callings,  and  it  was  only  very  grad- 
ually that  in  his  tribe  of  multifarious 
undertakings  publishing  came  to  lead  all 
the  rest.  This  was  not  by  any  means  on 
account  of  the  risks  of  speculation,  but 
only  through  the  smallness  of  the  read- 
ing demand.  The  capital  necessarily  in- 
%'ested  was,  indeed,  little;  and  so  re- 
mained for  many  decades.  This  was  be- 
cause, says  the  Ameriean  Dictionary  of 
Printing,  books  were  mainly  published  by 
combinations  of  booksellers. 

They  divided  cxprnies  nccording  to  the 
amount  subscribed,  and  each  touk  »o  many 
thecit  of  the  book.  At  tbcy  told  die  first 
copips,  they  bound  others,  the  printing  stock 
remaining  in  quires  until  this  was  necessary. 
Oocasiooally  as  many  at  twelve  or  fourteen 
booksellers  thus  joined  in  a  imall  book. 


There  wn-i  little  ri>.k,  for  newspapers  and 
magazines  did  not  intcrterc  with  the  sales. 
Aoodier  pracdoe  was  to  tend  a  book  to  tome 

■iinall  interior  town,  \\h(.*re  the  owiirr  oi  a 
newspaper,  always  a  practical  printer, 
would  have  from  four  to  twelve  bo3n  at 
Indoor  apprentices  (who  received  on  an 
average  of  twenty  dollars  a  year  and  board, 
and  were  compelled  to  exert  themselves). 
Coming  from  the  same  familiet  whose  tons 
entered  die  learned  'professions,  they  soon 
bcramc  very  competent.  .\s  work  must  be 
obtained  for  them,  it  could  be  contracted  for 
very  cheaply— «t  dieaply,  indeed,  at  twenty 
and  twenty-five  cents  a  thousand  emv,  em- 
ployer's price.  Paper,  pretswork  and  ink 
were  dearer  dim  now,  but  not  oompothion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  authors 
will  doubtless  consider  it  doubly  signifi- 
cant that  publishers  were  able  to  live  by 
ptiblisiiing  long  before  writers  were  able 

to  live  by  writing. 

THR  PATRIOT  PRINTERS 

The  American  Baskcrville,  as  Frank- 
lin called  Isaiah  Tlwmas,  meaning  the 
first  of  American  printers,  was  born  in 
1749.  He  wa<;  in  many  respects  a  pio- 
neer, but  he  carried  on  the  habit  of  the 
early  Boston  printers  in  being  both  self- 
made  and  very  successful.  After  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  his  business  be- 
came the  biggest  in  the  country,  his  book- 
stores being  many  and  widely  distributed. 
"His  dress,"  wrote  his  kinsman,  E.  Q. 
Thomas,  "was  fashionable  to  a  fault,  but 
he  was  abstemious  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing." The  number  of  hts  publications 
was  large  and  his  authors  have  left  no 
record  of  his  treatment  of  them;  but  this 
personal  glimpse  is  too  brief  to  base  any 
fair  conclusion  \)]Mm  ns  to  whether  he 
was  a  ghoul  or  not.  The  only  author, 
indeed,  who  has  made  any  statement  of 
his  dealings  with  Thomas  as  publisher  is 
Thomas  himself.  And  thoimli  RiVl  nrd 
III  has  narrated  to  us  in  soliloquy  liuw 
confusingly  one's  house  may  be  divided 
a:;ainst  one's  self,  he,  after  all,  did  not 
expect  to  be  overheard.  Thtis  it  c(»uld 
hardly  be  demanded  that  Isaiah  print  tor 
posterity  the  condemnation  of  the  author 
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part  of  liini  for  the  pnMi>her  part  of  him. 
One  certainly  cut  a  dasli  by  reason  of  the 
labours  of  the  otiu-r,  and  it  would  be  an 
interesting;  problem  in  research  to  find 
out  which. 

Benjamin  Fnmkltn  was  another  one  of 
those  self-inilusive  publishers  who,  like 
jealousy,  madL-  the  meat  they  fed  upon. 
With  liiin  as  with  Thomas,  it  would 
be  an  interesting  and  Lamb-like  specula- 
tion to  (letermlne  whether  the  author  or 
the  pubhshcr  in  him  was  the  more  for- 
tunate. It  is  perhaps  significant  that  he 
did  not  care  to  appear  as  cither  upon  his 
tombstone,  bur  simply  as  printer.  Tliis 
was  his  epitaph,  written  by  himself  (self- 
inclusive,  you  sec,  unto  the  end).  "The 
Hotly  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer — 
Like  the  cmer  of  an  old  Book,  its  con- 
tents worn  out  and  stript  of  its  lettering 
and  gilding — lies  here,  food  for  worms! 
Yet  tlie  work  itself  shall  not  be  In^T,  for 
it  will,  as  he  believed,  appear  once  more 
in  a  new  and  more  beautiful  edition,  cor- 
rected and  amended  by  its  Author." 

Alike  may  authors  and  publi>;hers 
claim  with  pride  the  three  patriot  print- 
ers of  the.emerpent  repuWic — ^Thomas, 
Franklin,  and  I  reneau.  It  is  possible 
that  ar>y  one  uhn  ha<l  the  hardihood  to 
write  or  publish  in  those  days  was  bold 
enough  for  anything.  The  first  collec- 
tion of  his  poems  Frenrau  printed  and 
published  himself.  He  had  been  the  edi- 
tor of  a  paper  and  after  it  was  discon- 
tinued he  set  up  the  press,  uhieh  he 
owned  himself,  in  his  back  vard.  "W  hen 
he  had  indited  his  lyric,  he  would  repair 
to  his  press,  set  up  the  types,  and  then 
issue  l.i>  ]'•')  li! i  ticn."  These  were  in- 
dei'd  liaKvon  day^!  The  ed'tiot)  of  his 
poems  in  tuu  \<)himes  was  publislied  by 
Matthew  Carey  in  Philadelphia,  but  as 
he  managed  the  siibscriprion  plan  himself 
he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  complain 
even  if  his  second  publisher  was  not  as 
satisfactory  as  his  first.  Hut  -u  1815  he 
testifies  in  a  letter  to  President  Madison 
that  the  American  publisher  was  begin- 
ning his  insidious  tricks.  "A  Bookseller 
in  New  York,  Mr.  I^onfjworth,  discov- 
ering: that  now  atui  then  I  had  recourse 
to  my  old  habit  of  scribbling,  has  pre- 


vailed on  me  to  put  my  papers  in  his 
hands  for  publication.  With  some  re- 
luctance I  consented  to  i^ratify  his  wish, 
althnii-h  I  think  after  the  at:e  of  fifty  or 
thereabouts  the  vanity  of  authorship 
ought  to  cease." 

It  was  only  a  little  later  that  t!ie  egg 
w  hich  American  publishers  had  been  so 
warmly  seeking  to  incubate  delivered  a 
chick  of  embarrassing  lustiness.  Not 
only  w  ere  thr>-  qu'te  imprepared  tor  such 
a  sizable  infant,  but  they  were  just  find- 
in^j  out  that  (to  chanjje  the  figure)  there 
were  other  fish  to  fry.  **For  heaven's 
sake,"  wrote  Matthew  Carey  to  Wecms, 
"do  not  encourage  every  man  who  has 
written  a  Book  no  matter  whether  good 
or  bad  to  apply  to  >is.  "^'ou  worry  us 
to  deatli.  We  have  full  as  much  on  our 
hands  as  we  can  manage."  Too  well 
for  both  Carey's  resources  and  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  abreast  of  the  forei'pn 
trade,  had  it  become  known  by  this  time 
that  he  was  in  the  business  of  encourag- 
ing American  literatttfe. 

This  w  as,  however,^  as  yet  distant  at 
the  close  of  the  century.  Authors  ( those 
whose  names  have  been  preserved,  at  any 
rate)  were  few  and  far  between.  And 
none  of  them  except  Charles  Brockdcn 
Brown  looked  to  authorship  as  his  only 
or  indeed  his  chief  means  of  support. 
Hitherto  only  editors  of  newspapers  had 
ventured  to  rely  solely  on  writing,  and 
so  it  was  to  remain  even  in  more  balmy 
days.  Brown  announced  in  the  pre^Me 
to  his  mafjazine  In  1803  that  there  was 
not  any  other  monthly  publication  in 
America.  "The  author  was  a  scarce  ar- 
ticle about  the  bef^inning  of  the  century," 
wrote  J.  \V.  Francis  in  his  personal 
reminiscences  of  Old  New  York,  "and 
the  returns  for  literary  labour  must  have 
been  small.  Noah  Webster  was  unques- 
tionably the  most  successful  of  the  tribe, 
and  in  his  wake  followed  the  geographer 
Morse.  "So  long  ago  as  1802  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  the  first  social 
gathering  of  American  publishers  at  the 
old  City  Hotel,  an  organisation  under 
the  auspices  of  tlie  venerable  Mattlicw 
Carey.  The  huckstering  which  then 
marked  the  transactions  between  pub- 
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lishers  and  authors  no  longer  occurs;  and 
the  starveling  writers  whom  I  now  and 
then  saw  at  about  the  time  of  the  first 

meeting  of  our  literary  vendors,  the 
booksellers  of  1802,  have  paid  the  debt 
of  nature,  and  since  has  come  a  salutary 

chanec." 

But  all  the  authors  were  not  starve- 
lings, and  some  lighter  literature  than 
dictionary  or  geography  made  extraor- 
dinary success  for  that  time.  Carey  had 
published  Charlotte  Temple  for  Mrs. 
Rowson  in  1 790,  and  its  immediate  pros- 
perity has  lasted  to  this  day.  Carey 
wrote  to  her,  "It  may  afford  you  grati- 
fication to  know  that  the  sales  cxoi-cd 
those  of  any  of  the  most  celebrated  nov- 
els that  ever  nppcarrd  in  England.  I 
think  the  number  disposed  of  must  far 
exceed  fifty  thousand  copies  and  the  sale 
continues.  There  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished an  edition  in  Hartford  of  five 
thousand  copies  as  a  chap-book;  and  I 
have  an  edition  in  press  of  three  thou- 
sand, which  I  shall  sell  at  50  or  62)^ 
cents." 

The  process  of  printing,  d(»ubtless  fur- 
dier  retarded  by  the  system  of  apprentice 

work  in  country  towns,  was  very  slow. 
"How  does  the  publication  of  Mervyn 
proceed  ?"  wrote  Brown  to  his  brother  in 
1799.  "I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  M.  obtains  fewer  subscribers  than  he 
expected  or  goes  forward  more  slowly 
than  he  promised.  In  a  case  like  this, 
self-delusion  is  impossible  to  be  avoided." 
And  again:  "It  is  a  source  of  some  regret 
to  me  that  M.  is  so  reluctant  and  dila- 
tory in  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises, 
but  allouanrrs  TiKist  be  made  for  his  in- 
digence on  the  one  hand  and  his  sanguine 
and  promiseful  disposition  on  the  other." 
Behold  the  attitude  of  Olympian  remote- 
ness here — and  this  from  an  author  liv- 
ing by  his  pen!  Truly  the  men  of  old 
were  of  stouter  mould  I 

This  letter  gives  us  an  inkliriir,  too,  of 
what  was  to  continue  for  a  generation 
the  characteristic  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can author  toward  his  publisher.  John 
Murray  II  had  once  reminded  Byron 
that  the  poet  had  omitted,  in  writing  to 
his  publ^ier,  to  ranembCT  that  his  cor- 


respondent was  also  a  gentleman.  Al- 
though Thomas  and  Franklin  and  Carey 
were  among  the  most  notable  men  of  the 
young  republic  and  the  friends  of  presi- 
dents, they  were  great  exceptions  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  book-dealers;  and  in  the 
eyrs  of  authors  their  printers  were  only 
trade^nen — tradesmen,  too,  who  were 
often  jacks  of  all  trades.  "The  pub- 
lisher of  the  first  collected  edition  of  the 
works  of  our  revered  poet,"  said  Hough- 
ton charmingly,  as  he  opened  the  Whit- 
tier  party  in  1877,  "was  also  the  ven- 
dor of  Brandreth's  pills.  He  made  a 
fortune,  and  T  leave  you  to  Infer  u  liether 
it  was  from  the  pills  or  the  poetry." 
Furthermore,  authors  of  the  day  (al- 
though tliey  spctn  mild  enough  to  iiO 
were  naturally  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  other  members  of  their  primitive  com- 
munities; and  bourgeois  publishers  very 
early  in  the  came  advertised  thcm-olves 
the  custodians  of  the  public  morals. 
"Even  as  late  as  1820,*'  wrote  Good- 
rich, "some  publishers  refused  to  sell 
Byron's  poems,  regarding  them  as  infidel 
publications.  Alx)ut  this  time  a  publi>her 
in  Hartford  declined  being  concerned  in 
stereotyping  an  edition  of  them."  Nat- 
urally with  the  meteoric  success  of 
B>  ron,  they  conquered  this  austerity  of 
spirit;  but  for  American  writers  they 
long  reniaiocd  rhc  complacent  keepers  of 
the  gates.  1  iiere  w  ere  not  lacking  cyni- 
cal authors  and  competing  publishers  who 
thought  that  some  of  them  might  have 
put  their  consciences  to  more  immediate 
employment. 

When  Matliew  Carey  established  his 
firm  in  1 785  in  Philadrlphia,  that  city 
was  the  most  progressive  and  flourishing 
in  the  country.  Tlie  business  he  built  up 
was  destined  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
American  authors  and  readers.  By  1820 
his  trade  had  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  had  regular  exchanges  in 
Fnrope  and  South  America.  Poe  in  re- 
viewing the  autobiography  of  this  impor- 
tant publicist,  said:  "In  the  whole  private 
and  public  course  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Carey  the  strictest  scrutiny  can  detect 
nothing  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
die  noblest  work  of  God,  an  honest  man." 
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This,  as  everybody  will  own,  was  praise 
extraordinary  coming  from  Poe,  and  per- 
haps praise  extraordinary  from  any  au- 
thor of  any  publisher.  L.c<t  it  may  not 
be  credited,  one  hastens  to  add  that  Carey 
had  practically  retired  from  the  publish- 
in'^  world  before  Poe  entered  it.  PidH- 
ably  more  than  anybody  else,  Carey 
tanpht  Americans  that  they  were  worthy 
of  having  a  literature  of  their  own;  and 
like  Franklin,  lie  wn^;  a  puMislicr  who 
showed  that  they  were  able  to  produce 
it  in  more  ways  than  one.  As  author 
he  was  prodi;jioiisly  productive,  and  suc- 
ce<.sfiil ;  and  as  piibli-;hcr  he  broii'^'ht  out 
Mrs.  Rowson,  Webster,  Freneau,  Perci- 
val,  Irving,  Weems,  Neal,  and  Cooper. 
Thonjli  ^;i'i-e(|uent  publisher'^  even  his 
own  firm — were  to  make  up  for  his  pa- 
triotism, he  in  both  his  capacities  created, 
as  much  as  any  one,  a  deep  interest  by 
Anierir  tns  in  the  products  of  their  own 
country. 

It  took  him  and  the  others,  however, 
a  long  time  In  i*.  C'liildren  wlio  had 
{jrovvn  up  on  Kn^lish  sciiool  books  and 
story  books,  "who  knew  more  about  sky- 
larks and  robin-redbreasts  and  bull- 
finches than  tlie\  knew  about  mockinp- 
birds  or  orioles,"  naturally  believed  Sid- 
ney Smith  when  he  said  that  no  one  read 
an  American  book,  and  fancied  that  to 
do  so  was  an  admission  of  interio!  ity. 
Mrs.  Rowson's  was  an  exceptional  case 
— in  that  respect  as  in  others,  hers  was 
an  American  novel  that  broke  all  rec- 
ords. "Small  as  the  trade  was  in  foreign 
books,"  writes  Growoll  in  American 
Book  Trade  BibUgmphy,  "that  in  do- 
mestic ones  was  still  smaller." 

It  was  not  until  1(07  that  Irving,  Pauld- 
ing and  Vrrplanck  made  their  first  modest 

attempt  .it  literature  in  the  little  periodical 
Salmagundi.  Tea  or  tittccn  years  later, 
when  Bradford  and  Inskeep  rathly  offered 
one  hiinrlrrr!  clnllnrv  for  ihr  copyright  of  a 
novel,  the  publishers'  liberality  was  consid- 
ered to  have  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of 
wisdom.  It  was  almost  siithrient  to  insure 
die  condemnation  of  a  bnok  to  have  it  knonn 
that  it  was  of  domestic  origin.  When 
Major  Barker,  of  Philadelphia,  dramadsed 


Marmion  the  manager  went  through  the 
farce  of  having  the  naniMcript  carefully 

packed  up  as  coming  from  England,  plas- 
tered over  with  imitations  of  English  post- 
marks, and  announced  it  as  the  work  of  an 
English  aitthor.  As  such  It  taoeeedcd,  hut 
the  real  authorship  soon  leaking  out,  the 
public  very  sooo  ceased  to  find  in  it  the 
merits  that  had  been  bdore  so  clearly 
visible. 

BNGLI8H  RBPfttNTING 

The  practice  of  reprinting  English 
books,  which  was  on  an  extensive  basis  as 
early  as  182J,  resulted  of  course  in  the 
very  infrequent  publication  of  native 
Ii}:hr  literature,  and  also  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  quality  of  printing.  And 
it  resulted  also—here  authors  may  gloat 
upon  the  spectacle  of  villainy  overxeach- 
inir  Itself — in  the  publishers  beginning  a 
systematic  business  of  cutting  each  other's 
throats.  Three  generations  later  the  biet- 
ter  clas^  piibliNhers  formed  a  cilr  of  their 
own  and,  eschewing  such  practices  of 
ruinous  competition,  liked  to  make  them- 
selves believe  that  they  had  always  done 
so.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
much  vaunted  "trade  courtesy"  to  which 
they  proudly  pointed  had  s  humbler  and 
more  mercantile  beginning  than  would 
have  suited  them  to  own.  The  distri- 
bution of  books  was  naturally  very  de- 
ficient, and  as  no  one  publisher  could 
coxer  the  enf'rc  field  uf  English  reprints, 
the  method  became  usual,  in  the  days  just 
before  their  competition  flamed  sud- 
'  ly,  with  the  unprecedented  popu- 
larity of  Edgeworth  and  Scott,  into  bri- 
gandage—of ofifering  a  certain  number 
of  books  in  exchange  for  others,  in  order 
to  maintain  a  full  stock.  Thus  when 
warfare  became  intolerable,  the  arts  of  a 
remote  peace  assumed  a  more  chivalrous 
aspect  than  they  had  originally  possessed. 

But  it  is  best  to  allow  the  period  to 
speak  for  itself,  in  Goodrich's  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Life  Time, 

About  1S19  I  began  to  think  of  trying  to 
bring  out  original  American  works.  Bryant* 
Irving  and  Cooper  had  but  just  commenced 
their  literary  career;  and  not  one  of  them 
had  acquired  a  poddvt  reputatloo.  The 
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general  Jmpresnion  was  that  we  had  not, 
and  cuuld  not  have,  a  literature.  The  suc- 
cctafui  bookscHen  of  the  country^— Carejr, 
Small,  Thomas,  Warner,  of  Phtlndr  lphin ; 
Whiting  aad  WaiMn,  of  New  York;  beers 
and  Howe,  of  New  Haven;  O.  D.  Cooke,  of 
Hartford;  West  and  Richardson,  C  uintniiins 
and  Hilliard,  P.  P.  and  C.  Williams,  S.  T. 
Armstrong,  of  Boston — were  for  the  most 
part  the  mere  reproducer*  and  acllen  of 
English  books.  It  was  positively  injurious 
to  the  commercial  credit  of  a  bookseller  to 
undertake  American  works,  unless  they 
might  be  Morale  Goographiet,  clauical 

book*',  school  books,  Watts's  Psalms  and 
Hynuis,  or  something  of  that  class.  Never- 
diele»«,  about  this  time  I  published  an  edi> 
tion  of  Trumbull's  poems  in  two  volumes, 
anrl  paid  him  a  thmisand  diillars  and  a  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  work  for  the  copyright. 
I  was  seriously  coonselled  against  this  hf 
several  booksellers — in  fact,  Trumbull  had 
sought  a  publisher  in  vain  for  several  years 
previous.  For  so  considerable  an  enter- 
prise, I  took  the  precaution  to  get  up  a 
"•u'l'-cription ;  in  ^vhich  1  was  tolerably  suc- 
cessful. But  more  than  half  the  sub- 
scribers declined  talting  the  work.  While 
the  public  supposed  I  had  made  money  by 
my  enterprise,  and  even  the  author  looked 
askance  at  me  in  the  jealous  apprehension 
that  I  had  made  too  good  a  bargain  out  of 
him,  I  quietly  pocketed  a  loss  of  about  a 
thousand  dollars. 

The  situadon  can  be  illustrated  for  a 
later  date  by  two  letters  Carey  and  Lea, 
of  Philadelphia,  wrote  to  their  authors  in 
the  years  that  followed.  They,  succeed- 
ing Matthew  Carey,  had  become  the 
mn^t  importririt  pvihlishinfi  bouse  in  the 
country,  and  until  the  liousc  of  Harper, 
begun  in  1817,  gained  strength  enough 
to  meet  them,  tlu  \  had  no  real  competi- 
tors of  equal  resources.  "We  wish  you 
to  mnark,'*  they  wrote  to  Cooper,  "that 
we  have  been  compelled  to  sell  books 
cheaper  than  we  did  formerly.  When 
your  early  books  were  published,  Eng- 
lish novels  retailed  for  $1.50  and  Amen* 
can  could  be  sold  at  $2.  Now  the  first 
retails  at  $1,  the  other  at  about  $1.50 
or  less.   We  cannot  estimate  the  product 


at  more  than  $1.30  a  copy."  To  Gil- 
more  Simms  they  wrote  in  1841,  "Con- 
fession is  a  total  failure,  the  Kinsman 
will  do  better.  \Vc  do  not  sec  much 
hope  in  tlie  future  for  the  American 
writer  of  light  literature — as  a  matter  of 
profit  it  might  be  abandoned.  The  chan- 
nel seems  to  be  <zlurted  with  periodical 
literature — particularly  the  mammoth 
Weeklies.  Besides  which,  we  go  into 
the  market  for  $1.50  a  copy  against  £ng< 
lish  reprints  at  90  cent?." 

The  energy  of  Cany  antl  Lea  in 
Philadelphia  was  far  from  being  of  that 
nature  uliich  furnishes  forth  so  many 
New  York  jokes  nowadays.  Indeed,  it 
is  qin'te  possible  that  the  modern  derision 
of  literary  as  well  as  of  commercial  New 
\'ork  for  literary  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton arose  during  the  many  years  when 
these  cities,  one  after  the  other,  were  so 
greatly  her  superior.  Harpers  were  only 
printers  when  they  started  out,  and  as 
late  as  1837  ^hey  were  still  doing  work 
for  every  one  that  brought  it  in.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  and  Company  was  founded  in 
181 8,  but,  as  with  Harpers,  it  was  some 
time  before  the  firm  became  identified 
with  the  publication  of  literature.  In 
1825.  when  Irving  wrote  home  to  his 
friends  to  make  a  contract  for  his  new 
book,  they  wrote  that  the  leading  men  in 
New  York  were  G.  and  C.  Carv  ill.  New 
\ork,  indeed,  was  decidedly  primitive 
when  Bryant  and  Cooper  came  to  town, 
while  in  1823  Carey  and  Lea  put  on  the 
market  in  thirty-six  hours  an  edition  of 
Don  Juan.  It  was  they  who  started  the 
habit  of  rushing  new  English  tmporta> 
tions  quickly  inro  print,  which  was  to  be- 
come so  spectacuhir  a  feature  of  the  next 
generation ;  when  New  \  ork  finally 
awoke,  she  took  lessons  in  speed  from 

Phll,i,lrlp!i[a. 

Not  even  Cooper  or  Irving,  who  made 
his  big  reputation  in  London,  proved 
able  to  compete  with  Scott.  Byron  and 
Dickens.  Even  had  it  been  possible  to 
sell  their  books  at  the  same  price,  the 
sales  would  have  been  smaller.  Irving 
still  further  embarrassed  his  publi.sher 
by  demanding  fine  editions;  and  the  pub- 
lic often  hesitated  to  buy  Cooper  on  ac- 
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count  of  his  frequent  failures  in  the  past. 
To  Indulge  either  personal  friendship  or 
personal  patriodsm  would  have  ruined 

the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  of  publisli- 
ers.  Thus  it  was  that  the  traditional 
enmity  between  them  and  authors,  in- 
herited from  England,  reached  in  Amerio 
ca  its  acute  stage. 

When  Irving  made  his  wide  reputa- 
tion not  in  America  but  England;  when 
Edward  Ivvcrett  had  to  bring  out  his 
"Alaric"  in  a  London  magazine;  when 
Barlow,  Northmore,  and  other  poets 
crossed  the  water  lor  tecognition ;  and  all 
the  while  American  publislicrs  were  un- 
loading British  wares  on  the  public — re- 
lations naturally  were  a  bit  strained.  In 
1820  the  book  trade  in  America  was 
seventy  per  cent.  British  and  thirty  per 
cent.  American — the  former  percentage 
comprcht'iiding,  of  course,  all  new  edi- 
tions of  whatever  kind;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  American  percentage  being 
largely  swelled  by  sdiool  btwks.  In 
1830  it  had  become  autty  per  cent.  Brit- 
ish against  forty  per  cent.  American,  the 
increase  still  accounted  for  by  books  not 
generally  termed  literature.  Even  so 
late  as  1836  Paulding  wrote  to  Poc,  "In 
compliance  with  your  wishes  it  would 
afford  me  much  pleasure  to  have  pro- 
posed the  publication  of  your  book  to 
some  one  respectable  bookseller  of  tliis 
city.  But  the  truth  is,  there  is  only  one 
other  who  publishes  anything  but  school- 
books,  religious  works  and  the  like;  and 
with  them  I  am  not  on  terms  tliat  would 
make  it  agreeable  to  me  to  make  any 
proposition  of  this  nature,  either  in  my 
own  behalf  or  that  of  another.  I  have, 
therefore,  placed  your  work  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Harper  to  forward  to  Ridi- 
nvnul,  and  I  hope  it  will  come  safely  to 
hand." 

THB  JOURNAUST^AUTHORS 

Under  tlicse  hard  conditions  it  i>  not 
surprising  that  most  of  our  early  authors 
began,  and  sonic  of  them  ended,  their  ca- 
reers as  journali^ts  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. "Even  the  New  York  journals 
were  inferior  to  the  Boston  newspapers," 
wrote  James  Gordon  Bennett,  "and  were 


wretched  specimens  of  journalism,  three 
days  out  of  six  attacking  or  replying  to 
a  brother  editor  with  boyish,  trivial,  or 

\'ultiar  nh'ise;"  but  such  as  they  were, 
they  cradled  most  of  our  authors.  "And 
most  of  these,'*  sa3^  Hudson  in  his  Jour- 
nalism in  the  United  States,  "mi.xcd  in 
equal  proportions  the  muse  of  Parnassus 
with  the  mud  of  politics."  The  poets 
Freneau,  Percival,  Drake,  Hallcck,  Bry> 
ant,  John  Howard  Payne,  were  all  jour- 
nalists, and  many  others  besides.  (Even 
Whittier  was  the  editor  of  a  Boston 
paper  tn  1829.)  Irving  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  as 
Jonathan  Oldstyle.  The  Weekly  Mir- 
ror, established  in  1823,  became  after- 
ward the  property  of  George  P.  Morris 
and  N.  P.  Willis,  who  later  published 
a  daily  called  the  Evening  Mirror.  The 
Mirror  was  die  lounging-place  of  the 
town-poets,  who  came  out  in  its  columns. 
In  1828  appeared  the  annuals — The 
Talisman,  edited  by  Bryant,  Sands,  and 
Verplanck;  and  The  Legentlmy  (after- 
ward The  Token),  edited  by  Willis. 
For  these  annuals  everybody  who  was 
anybody  in  literature  wrote.  R.  H. 
Stoddard  says  the  idea  of  supplying  the 
American  market  with  pictorial  litera- 
ture of  native  growth  stnxrk  simultane- 
ously  the  publishers  Elam  Bliss  and  die 
itidefatigablc  Goodrich.  The  Talisman 
of  Bliss  lived  three  years,  The  Token 
lived  fifteen,  at  the  end  of  whtdi  time 
the  rage,  even  for  this  the  hardiest  of  the 
annuals,  was  over.  Bvit  they  and  the 
weeklies,  although  they  had  not  filled  the 
larder,  had  kept  burning  the  torch. 

The  publication  of  the  first  number  of 
Salmagundi,  in  January,  1807,  may  be 
conndered  as  the  starting  of  the  literary 
career  of  Paulding  and  Irving.  Pauld- 
ing wrote,  "It  was,  I  believe,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  this  country,  produced  nu- 
merous similar  publications,  and  formed 
somewhat  of  an  era  in  our  Literature. 
It  reached  two  volumes,  and  we  could 
easily  have  continued  it  indefinitely.  But 
the  publishers,  with  that  liberality  so 
characteri'iric  of  these  modern  Mrrrr- 
nases,  declined  to  concede  to  us  a  share  of 
the  profits  which  had  become  consider- 
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able,  and  the  work  was  abruptly  (ii^con- 
tinued."  It  appears  that  the  autliurs  re- 
ceived one  hundred  dollars  apicce  from 
I.nn'^^vorth  a-i  their  share  of  the  prnceeds. 
In  1822,  the  original  copyright  having 
expired,  Paulding  proposed  to  Irving 
that  they  should  revise  and  republish  it 
for  their  joint  benefit;  observing  that  it 
still  had  a  good  sale,  and  adducing  as 
an  additional  reason  that  the  iMiblisher 
had  "taken  the  h'bcrty  to  add  some  of  his 
own  nonsense  occasionally  and  it  would 
be  desirable  even  on  that  account  to  get 
the  work  out  of  his  diabolical  clutches, 
if  possible,  since  he  was  debauching  it 
with  blunders  and  vile  pictures,  etc.,  that 
were  a  disgrace  to  any  decent  publica- 
tion." But  Irving  refused  then  and 
afterward  "to  give  it  the  sanction  of  our 
present  taste,  judgment,  and  opinions." 

In  after  life  Pauldin|<  dianf^ed  his 
publishers  frequently  Mn<cs  Thomas, 
Wiley,  G.  and  C.  Carvill,  Harpers, 
Baker  and  Scribner — and  all  his  life  he 
retained  the  poor  opinion  of  them  which 
this  would  seem  to  indicate.  At  the  age 
of  seventy -one  (in  1849)  he  wrote  to  a 
friend.  "Having  nothing  to  do  in  the 
farming  way  this  winter,  I  have  under- 
taken to  splice  the  "Puritan's  Daughter" 
as  they  do  steamboats,  by  cutting  them 
in  two  and  putting  a  piece  in  the  middle. 
When  ynii  go  to  New  York  and  get 
among  the  trade,  I  wish  you  would  see 
what  kind  of  arrangement  (for  cash) 
you  can  make  with  tnose  Philutincs.  I 
could  have  it  ready  in  about  a  month, 
and  should  not  be  easily  induced  to  take 
less  for  it  than  the  old  price  agreed  upon 

by  .    Had  they  not  declined 

all  further  negotiation  on  the  subject,  in 
so  careless  a  style,  I  should  iiavc  held  my- 
self bound  to  offer  the  work  on  the  old 
fonrinc::  hut,  as  it  is,  I  don't  think  I 
owe  them  the  compliment.  P.S.  Scre%v 
as  much  out  of  those  rogues  as  you  can, 
as  I  contemplate  some  great  agricultural 
experiments  next  spring." 

But  to  return  to  the  periodicals  of  the 
youthful  century.  Most  of  Bryant's  lit- 
erary work  was  connected  witli  them. 
In  182^1  he  had  he^im  to  write  for  the 
United  States  Literary   Gazette,  con- 


ducted by  Judge  Parsons,  and  the  two 
years  of  iiis  coiuicction  proved  his  most 
prolific  of  poetry.  When  asked  what 
rnmpensation  he  expected,  he  fixed  upon 
two  dollars  for  each  piece ;  "and  seemed," 
wrote  Parsons  in  a  letter  to  Parke  God- 
win, "abundantly  satisfied  with  the 
terms."  Cummlng<:,  Hilliard  nnd  Com- 
pany, the  publishers,  however,  appreciat- 
ing the  worth  of  their  contributor,  of- 
fereil  him  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
an  average  of  one  hundred  lines  a  month; 
and  expressed  profound  regret  at  being 
unable  to  oflcr  w.w.w  From  his  hook, 
published  in  182 1,  he  had  not  derived 
so  much,  for  in  five  years  his  profits  upon 
it  had  amounted  to  sh'ghtly  less  than  fif- 
teen dollars.  A  gentleman  told  Bryant 
in  later  life,  says  Godwin,  that  he  had 
just  paid  twenty  dollars  for  his  earliest 
edition.  "More  by  a  long  shot,"  replied 
Br\  ant,  "than  I  received  for  writing  the 
whole  work." 

He  became,  in  1825,  one  of  the  two 
editors  of  the  Atlantic  Magazine  under 
the  new  name  of  "SciV  York  Revieiv  and 
Athenaum  Magazine,  at  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  which  was  just  double 
what  he  had  earned  by  his  UtW  practice 
in  the  country.  "I  have  given  up  my 
profession,"  he  wrote  to  Dana,  "which 
was  a  shabby  one,  and  I  am  not  alto- 
gether certain  that  I  have  got  inm  a  bet- 
ter. Bliss  and  White,  however,  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  New  York  Rerinv,  em- 
ploy me,  which  at  present  will  be  a  live- 
lihood, and  a  livelihood  was  all  I  got 
from  the  law."  But  the  new  magazine 
and  another  proved  disappointments,  and 
he  was  just  resuming  his  law  practice 
when  he  herame  temporarily  assistant 
editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  tlic  profits 
of  which  were  at  diat  time  estimated  at 
tliirry  thnii^and  a  year.  "Politics  and  a 
belly-full,"  he  wrote,  "are  better  than 
poetry  and  starvation."  In  1829  he  be- 
came chief  editor,  but  he  did  not  become 
prosy  and  unimacinative  for  all  that. 
"His  leaders,"  remarked  a  witty  oppo- 
nent, "always  opened  with  a  stale  joke 
and  ended  ^'fh  a  fresh  lie." 

When  Bryant  came  to  New  York,  he 
found  no  literary  man  not  an  editor 
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who  was  living  by  his  pen.  Hoth  Irv- 
inR  and  Cooper  had  begun  to  be  success- 
ful, it  is  true,  but  both  of  tlu-m  hud  some 
little  hereditary  fortune  and  another  call- 
ing. Verplanck  and  Sands  were  lawyers, 
Halleck  was  in  the  mercantile  business, 
and  Drake  was  a  physician-druggist.  No 
one  was  dt'-^perate  enonuh  to  follow 
Brockdcn  Hrown  s  example  and  attempt 
to  live  by  literature,  although  the  city 
now  numbered  nearly  one  hundml  and 
sixty  thousand  and  the  elastic  Broadway 
had  unrolled  as  far  as  Canal  Street.  A 
pamphlet  in  1815 — /4n  Account  of 
/Ibtmi'h'ch  Caudy — says  in  a  tone  of  hu- 
morous boastfuliiess  that  New  York  had 
now  greater  claims  to  be  the  Athens  of 
America  than  Philadelphia  or  Hartford 
(Boston  is  passed  over  in  disdainful  si- 
lence) and  had  astonished  the  world  by 
its  superior  lustre  and  effulgence  in  that 
she  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of 
authors  by  profession  who  made  it  a  busi- 
ness and  a  living.  But  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  who  these  should  be,  and,  like 
many  a  Manliattan  boast  of  superiority, 
the  statement  seems  to  have  been  mere 
swap^ger  in  the  face  of  disagreeable  facts. 

The  press  had  recently  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  success  of  two  more  literary 
men.  It  was  during  the  spring  ut  1819, 
a  vexed  period  of  political  revolutions, 
that  the  Croaker  pieces  appeared  in  the 
Post.  They  were  begun  by  John  Rod- 
man Drake  and  Halleck  joined  him. 
They  received  not  a  cent  of  money  for 
them,  but  it  was  on  account  of  their 
popularity  tliat  Charles  Wiley  told  Hal- 
leck that  he  was  the  only  writer  in 
America,  Irving  excepted,  whose  works 
he  would  risk  publishing.  Indeed,  noth- 
ing since  Stilmagundi  had  so  enlivened 
the  business  and  political  uorld.  Hal- 
leck had  no  intention  of  publi^hin^  his 
subsequent  Fanny  until  he  was  persuaded 
by  the  publisher  of  the  Sketch  Book. 
and  its  popularity  proved  so  great  that 
Wiley  offered  him  five  himdred  dollars 
for  another  canto,  which  came  out  in 
1 821.  Before  its  appearance  the  poem 
had  becoiTie  so  scarce  that  ten  dollars  had 
been  paid  for  the  fifty-cent  pamphlet; 
yet  the  whole  sum  he  received  for  the 


various  editions  of  his  poems,  including 
the  prices  for  them  as  contributions  to 
periodicals,  was  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 
For  editing  Byron  and  making  selections 
from  British  poets,  he  received  one  thou- 
sand dollars  and  five  hundred  dollars 
more,  making  in  all  seventeen  thousand 
fi\e  hundred  dollars  for  the  literary  la- 
bours of  a  lifetime,  writes  James  Grant 
Wilson.  But  as  he  had  not  attempted 
to  li\c  by  literature  arul  this  could  not 
have  failed  in  those  days  to  seem  a  siz- 
able sum  to  him,  this  can  have  had  lit- 
tie  to  do  with  his  opinion  of  publishers 
as  a  class.  Like  Paulding,  he  had  at 
the  close  of  a  life  marked  by  no  real 
privations,  some  rancour  against  them. 
"I  icmrmhfr."  u  rore  Gilmore  Simms, 
"that  he  had  a  special  dislike  to  publish- 
ers, of  very  few  of  whom  did  he  enter- 
tain a  favourable  opinion/' 

I  remember  well  Ac  biting  tcom  with 

uhith  he  expressed  himself  in  refprcnce  to 
the  action  of  the  members  of  a  certain  pub- 
lishing house,  some  of  whom  had  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion  avowed  themselves  friendly 
to  the  proposed  bill  of  international  copy- 
right; and  one  of  the  company  assumed 
from  tliis  that  for  die  take  of  mere  con- 
sistency the  house  would  not  oppose  it. 
"Ciinsistenry !"  said  TIallcrk,  with  a  scorn- 
ful laugh;  "these  fellows  are  consistent  in 
nothing  but  pvrsait  of  gala.  Hey  bare  00 
dread  of  inconsistency,  hnving  long  sincc 
survived  all  sense  of  shame." 

COOPER 

Charles  Wiley  was  the  first  publisher 
of  Cooper.  They  had  fallen  in  with 
each  other  while  travelling  and  Wiley 

never  dreamed  that  Cooper  intended  to 
write.  Cooper  on  his  arrival  in  New 
York  in  1821  called  upon  the  publisher 
and  handed  him  the  tnaniiscript  of  Thr 
Spy.  He  said  he  had  written  it  in  great 
haste  because  he  had  just  read  Scott's 
Pirate,  recently  published,  and  had  found 
its  nautical  descriptions  and  incidents 
very  incorrect.  Cooper  was  frequently 
at  Wiley's  store,  and  became  the  nucleus 
of  a  group  numbering  Bryant,  Paulding, 
and  Halleck.  They  had  a  room  set 
apart  for  them  in  the  rear,  and  christened 
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the  Literary'  Den.  In  1824  he  helped 
to  found  the  Bread  and  Cheese  Club 
(which  was  not  restricted  to  literary 
men,  for  Philip  Hone  was  a  member  of 
it).  Bread  and  cheese  were  used  for 
ballots  and  (with  startling  modem  asso- 
ciation of  ideas)  one  of  cheese  black- 
balled the  candidate.  The  English  suc- 
cess of  the  Last  0/  the  Mohicans,  to- 
gedier  with  the  assured  position  of  Irv- 
ing tn  London,  compelled  England,  by 
the  end  of  1825.  to  rccntrnl'ie  American 
literary  pretensions.  Miss  Mitford 
wrote  to  Hajrdon,  says  Earl  Bradsheer, 
in  his  monograph  on  Matthew  Carey, 
just  six  years  after  Sidney  Smith's  mem- 
orable sneer,  "How  wonderfully  Amer- 
ica is  rising  in  the  scale  of  the  intellect! 
If  you  have  not  read  tin-  American  nov- 
els, do  so.  Depend  upon  it,  America 
will  succeed  us  as  Rome  did  Athens." 
His  London  success  had  made  Irving, 
hitherto  most  modest,  put  a  rather  large 
estimate  upon  his  work  (which,  by  the 
wajr,  lost  his  London  publisher,  John 
Murray,  much  money)  ;  and  In-  cnme 
back  to  New  York  with  great  ideas  des- 
tined for  a  time  to  be  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. Cooper  at  home  had  his  head 
quite  turned  by  London  approbruion. 
His  attempts  to  wear  his  halo  with  the 
proper  divinity  which  should  hedge  a 
king  from  the  common  run  of  authors 
quite,  as  time  went  on.  unfellowed  him 
from  his  race.  "It  was  not  always 
pleasant,"  wrote  G.  P.  Putnam,  the  pub- 
lisher, of  n  la*^rr  period,  "to  henr 
Cooper's  rather  tart  criticisms  of  notable 
contemporaries," 

But  the  earlier  Cooper,  though  always 
stiffish,  could  !ir  liuman,  Goodrich  tells 
a  story  of  him  and  Percival.  The  latter 
had  been  a  doctor,  and  said  he  had 
ruined  himself  by  getting  a  luune  for 
writing  verses.  "When  a  person  is  really 
ill,"  he  grumbled,  "no  one  sends  for  a 
poet  to  cure  him." 

Knowing  his  imbecility  in  the  common  af- 
fair* of  iife^  it  did  not  turprise  me  to  find 

him  now  without  money  and  in  a  state  of 
complete  bewilderment  as  to  what  should 
be  done.    I  asked  him  to  dine  with  me  at 


the  City  Hotel,  and  invited  Cooper  to  meet 
him.  I  had  a  design  In  bringing  these  two 
men  together,  and  this  was  to  have  a  hand- 
some editinn  of  Percival's  poem^  published 
for  his  benefit  and  under  such  influence  as 
to  make  it  profitable  for  him.  I  wrote  a 
contract  between  Perciv.il  and  the  pub* 
liOier,  Charles  Wiley,  and  had  it  duly 
>ijined.  Cooper  took  the  prospectus  in  hand 
and  actively  pushed  the  subscription.  The 
faiif^t  ladies  of  New  York  gnvc  3  helping 
hand,  and  before  1  left  the  city  three  hun- 
dred subscribers  were  secured.  I  returned 
to  Hartford  [after  furnishing  Percival  with 
lodiiiiiy;-],  but  in  a  fortnight  got  a  letter 
asiiing  me  if  I  knew  what  had  become  of 
our  poet.  Some  weeks  passed,  during  whidi 
time  he  was  among  the  mis'-inp.  At  last 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  annoyed 
by  a  fiddling  Frenchman  near  his  room,  and 
had  fied  to  New  Haven.  There  he  had 
entered  into  another  contract  for  the  publi- 
cation  of  his  poems! 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  though 
the  poems  were  published  at  last  and 
Goodrich  had  a  London  bookseller  bring 

them  out  al<;o,  they  failed. 

As  the  publisher  of  I'hc  Token  {nee 
The  Legendary) ,  Goodrich  sustained  in- 
tiin.Tte  relations  with  all  the  writers  of 
that  period — Willis,  Hawthorne,  Mrs. 
Child,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Hale,  Pier- 
pont,  I.ongfellow,  His  valuable  ser- 
vices for  Hawthorne  will  be  spoken  of 
later,  and  it  was  owing  to  him  that  the 
bustling  and  showy  Willis  began  his  ca- 
reer more  illustriously  than  any  other 
American  writer  until  our  own  genera- 
tion;  his  innumerable  kindnesses  to  au- 
thors both  as  publi>iher  and  as  fellow  are 
well  known.  As  Peter  Parley,  his  his- 
tories and  manuab  became  world-famous. 
Consequently,  the  testimony  of  this  au- 
tlior-publisher  as  to  the  relations  exbting 
(in  his  external  world)  betAveen  the  two 
is  important.  His  situation,  to  be  sure, 
was  peculiar;  and  he  could  not  help  but 
remember  that  in  his  long  series  of  books 
he  had  employed  many  writers  who  fan- 
cied that  they  themselves  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  success  of  a  book  which  Peter 
Parley  gave  his  name  to.  Mr,  G.  H. 
Putnam,  a  half-century  later,  in  writing 
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on  the  subject  that  publishers  arc  the 
only  class  of  business  men  whose  sins, 

real  nr  nii:m;nary,  come  into  lirrrnturc, 
notes  that  Canon  Farrar  complaineil  tu 
the  public  that  his  publishers  made  more 
money  out  of  a  book  than  hi!n-.c!f,  al- 
thoTi^'h  lie  had  written  the  book  •in  order 
under  their  sutziiestion  and  contract.  In 
this  case  it  must  be  o\\  ned  that  it  was 
Farrar  who  supplied  the  successful  name. 
But  thougli  Peter  ParU-j's  name  sup- 
ported many  hacks,  he  appears  to  state 
tlie  matter  without  partiality. 

It  is  not  to  be  sujiposed  that  in  a  long 
career,  both  as  bookseller  and  editor,  I 
■hould  have  escaped  altogether  the  annoy- 
ances and  vexation^  \vliirh  naturally  at- 
tadl  to  these  vocations.  1  he  relation  of 
author  and  publisher  is  generally  regarded 
as  that  of  the  cat  and  the  dog,  both  greedy 
of  the  bone  and  inherently  jealous  of  each 
other.  The  authorit  have  hitherto  written 
the  accounts  of  the  wrangles  between  these 
tun  parties,  and  the  publishers  hnsc  been 
traditinnally  f^ibhcted  as  a_  bet  of  mean, 
mercenary  wrciclics,  coining  the  hearts 
blood  of  Renins  for  their  selfidi  profits.  The 
poet  Campbell  is  <:i\d  to  have  bi-rii  an  atl- 
inirer  of  Napoleon  because  he  shot  a  book- 
seller. Nevertheless,  speaking  from  my 
own  experience,  I  suspect,  if  the  truth  were 
told,  that  even  in  ca<es  where  the  world 
has  been  taught  to  bestow  all  its  synnpathy 
in  behalf  of  the  author,  it  would  appear  that 

while  tbpre  were  claws  OO  one  sidc  (here 
were  teeth  on  the  other. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  vexatious,  more 
wearisome^  more  calculated  to  beget  impa- 
tience, than  the  epotism,  the  exactions,  the 
unreasonableness  of  authors,  in  cases  I  have 
witnessed.  One  thing  may  be  remarked,  that 


in  general  diflicnlties  eome  from  poor  and 

unsuccessful  writers.  They  have  been 
taught  that  publishers  and  booksellers  are 
vampires  and  feed  upon  the  vitals  of 
gentua;  aMuming— honestly,  no  doubt— Aat 
they  are  of  this  latter  class,  they  feel  no 
great  scruple  in  taking  vengeance  upon 
those  whom  they  regard  as  their  natural 
enemies.  That  there  may  be  examples  of 
TTu-aiHU-^s  and  stujudity  and  Selfishness  in 
publishers  is  indisputable.  In  judging  them, 
one  must  consider  that  two-tlurda  of  the 
original  works  issued  by  them  are  unprof- 
itable. If  a  publisher  rejects  a  book,  it  is 
not  because  he  despises  genius,  but  because 
he  thinks  it  will  not  pay. 

\o  man  has  more  cause  to  know  and  frcl 
the  disappointments,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
health,  the  headaches  and  heartadm  wludi 
attend  authorship  as  a  meaos  of  ttipport 
than  mvsflf.  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have 
appeared  before  the  public  as  the  autiior 
of  Peter  Parley's  Tales.  In  my  larger  geo- 
graphical and  historical  works  I  had  as* 
sistants,  as  is  usual  and  indispensable  in 
such  cases — especially  as  during  a  space  of 
fifteen  years  a  disease  of  die  eyes  confined 
me  for  week*  together  to  a  dark  rnnrn. 
I  paid  my  assistants  what  they  and  I  deemed 
suflkient  Sonne  of  these  young  men  after- 
ward rose  to  fame;  and  it  was  then  more 
than  nnrc  suggested  that  they  were  the  real 
authors  of  my  books,  and  I  had  not  only 
ill-paid  diem,  but  robbed  them  of  <hdr  doe. 

But  if  authors  often  turned  and  bit 

the  bosom  which  had  warmed  them,  one 
must  balance  neainst  thh  the  other  leaf 
of  the  ledger,  "On  all  sides,  in  England 
and  America,"  writes  he,  "frauds  were 
perpetrated  in  my  name  by  publishers." 
Thus,  in  the  testimony  of  Goodrich,  dis- 
honours were  even. 


"Jf  'hen  the  Pen  Bionn  to  Pay"  h  the  title  of  Mr.  Tassin's  next  arikle.  It  deals 
n  ith  thr  f>i  rifjil  i S  ;o-  liSjiO,  and  n  ifli  the  cxpfru  nrcf  nf  PrcsrrJt ^  Irving,  Cooper,  and 
Poe,  These  names  mark  the  transition  from  the  old  literary  activities  to  the  netv  ones. 
Publishing  became  an  independent  business  before  authorship;  and  the  authors  of  the 
day  who  had  seen  the  publishers  grndtially  abandon  general  printing  and  other  side- 
lines, but  Tffrr  thf'nu  !rfi  ttnnhle  in  live  by  literature,  naturally  began  to  uonder  if 
their  wages  were  all  the  traffic  zi-ould  stand.  Jf  'hen  they  saw  the  traffic  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  they  began  to  make  demands.  Thus  was  ushered  in  what  is  now- 
adays denominated  austerely  the  "commercialisation  of  literature/* 
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This  last  has  been  a  year  of  surprises  in 

the  world  of  poets  and  pncrrw  Tliat  a 
reflective  and  delicately  experimental  ar- 
tist like  Robert  Bridges  should  have  been 
chosen  for  the  post  of  Poet  Laureate  in 
competition  with  so  many  popular  candi- 
dates— Mr.  Bridges  himself  was  scarcely 
known  to  the  Iar(!e  British  public — and 
that  an  Oriental  like  Rabindrnnnth  Ta- 
gore  should  have  carried  off  the  Nobel 
Prize  from  the  whole  English  and  Con- 
tinental field — ^these  were  certainly  both 
wholly  unforeseen  issues  in  what  arc 
without  doubt  the  most  conspicuous  con- 
tests open  to  modem  European  men  of 
letters.  But  what  perhaps  is  even  more 
remarkable  under  the  circumstances,  is 
that  there  was  so  little  general  dissent 
from  the  selection  in  either  instance. 
There  were,  it  ii;  tnic,  '^ow.r  wlio  were 
inclined  to  cavil  at  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  "lack  of  inspiration" 
or  "mediocrity,"  of  the  new  laureate, 
and  at  the  mysticism  of  tlie  Bengali 
school-master,  which  is  so  little  in  ac- 
cord with  the  more  positive  moods  of  Oc- 
cidental civilisation.  But  apart  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  coarseness  of  percep- 
tion in  such  criticism  that  disqualihed  it 
from  the  start,  it  certainly  seemed  a  trifle 
odd  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  inspira- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  poet  whose  principal 
business  it  is  to  learn  to  write  without  it ; 
while  our  Western  poetry  has  already  be- 
come so  permeated  with  the  religious  and 
philosophic  spirit  of  the  East,  from  Le- 
conte  de  Lisle  ar\d  Southey  down  to 
"A.  E."  and  William  Butler  Yeats,  that 
Mr.  Tagorc's  mysticism  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  an  entire  novelty.  Mean- 
Georgian  Poetry,  1911-1912.  London:  The 
Poetry  Bookshop. 

The  Mii«e  in  Exile.  Poems  by  William 
Watson.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 

The  Minor  Poems  of  Joseph  Beauilioot 
BoMon:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

I.vrirs  and  Dramas.  By  Stephen  Phillipf. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 


while,  Mr.  Bridges  seems  to  have  dis- 
charged his  first  official  functions  to 
everybody's  entire  satisfaction,  while  Mr. 
Tagore,  in  his  later  books,  The  Gardentr 
and  The  Crescetit  3/ooii— the  second  a 
collection  of  exquisite  poetry  concerning 
children,  a  veritable  Indian  Child's  Gar- 
den of  Verses — has  become  almost  popu- 
lar. 

With  two  such  laureates  —  Mr. 
Bridges  for  the  British  Isles  and  Mr. 
Tagore  for  the  Empire— the  outlook  for 
Fiv^'li^h  pni-tT-v  seems  excellent  at  the 
present^  moment.  To  heighten  this  be- 
neficent impression,  we  have  just  received 
from  Londm  a  circular  communication 
concerning  an  institution  called  "The 
Poetry  Bookshop,"  which  was  founded  in 
January,  191 3,  with  the  avowed  object 
"of  crcatins;  a  link  between  pnetry  and 
the  public  such  as  .  .  .  has  never  before 
existed  in  England."  For  the  founders 
afHrm  their  belief  "that  the  public  appre- 
ciation of  verse  is  no  less  now  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past,  and  that  all  falla- 
aes  as  to  its  unpopularity  have  been  to  a 
lar;ie  extent,  if  not  manufactured,  at  any 
rate  cncouraired  by  members  of  the 
(book)  trade  interested  in  the  sale  of 
the  more  easily  distributed  and  quickly 
remunerative  wrrr^."  HeiKe  t'lc  Impe 
"by  the  establishment  of  a  more  direct 
medium  of  contact  between  poetry  and 
the  public  to  destroy  these  iniquituus  fal- 
lacies;" and  it  is  claimed  it  has  already 
been  abundantly  proved  in  the  past  year, 
"that  a  large,- though  scattered,  sympa^ 
thetic  thou^rh  unguiiled  public  indeed  ex- 
ists, to  which  such  an  institution  may 
prove  a  source,  not  only  of  help  ami 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oscar  Wilde. 
With  a  biographical  introduction  h\  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company. 

Knave  of  Heart**.  By  Arthur  Symont. 
New  York:  John  l.;ine  Company. 

The  Works  of  I'raricis  I  h  unpfon.  NeW 
York:  Charles  Scribuer's  Sons. 
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recreation,  but  of  constant  and  enduring 

pleasure." 

A»  for  the  shop  itself,  we  are  tnUl  that 
its  accommodation  "is  arranged  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors  who  may  desire 
to  pay  prolonged  visits  for  the  detailed 
examination  of  all  recent  publications. 
Those  in  charire  of  thr  <hop,  being:  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  their  wares" — 
does  that  mean  that  die  poets  themselves 
will  -^tand  behind  the  counter? — "are  in 
a  position  to  give,  when  requested,  in- 
formation either  of  a  general  or  of  a  tech- 
nical nature  and  under  no  circumstaiu  r> 
arc  visitors  who  (iiul  thcnr-cl'.Ts  unablf 
to  select  any  volume  of  pcr>unal  interest 
expected  to  pay  for  some  volume  they  do 
not  require,  out  of  an  unnecessary  obliga- 
tion to  buy  somcthinir."  And  finally, 
"since  it  is  the  belief  of  the  founders  that 
the  recent  transplantation  of  poetry  out 
of  t!u'  common  ways  ot  11  fi-  into  the  study 
is  an  abuse  in  no  saise  to  be  tolerated, 
and  that  the  true  manner  of  its  propa- 
gation, the  inherent  object  of  its  exis- 
tence, be  delivery  aloud  by  the  voice  of 
a  sympathetic  and  qualihcd  speaker,  or 
rhapsodist,  readings  of  poetry  are  ^ven 
tw  ice  a  week  in  a  large  room  behind  the 
Bookshop  " 

Who  now  will  say  that  the  reign  of 
George  V  does  not  promise  to  be  a  golden 
one  iiiiiccd  for  the  pnt-ts  thus  patronised 
and  provided  not  only  with  a  market  of 
their  own  (like  all  other  producers),  but 
a  place  where  tiny  ina\  foregather  to  be 
seen  and  heard  publicly!  Instinctively, 
one's  thoughts  turn  to  Lemcrre's,  the  lit- 
tle Paris  stationer's  shop — destined  to 
rake  a  place  in  t!ie  front  rank  of  great 
Krejich  publishing  houses — in  the  Pas- 
sage Qio»eul,  where  Paul  Verlaine, 
Francis  Coppee,  and  so  many  other 
poets,  sincf  fntnous,  made  tlicir  cK'-but  in 
the  latter  tia\  ^  ot  the  Second  Empire.  To 

Poems.  By  Alice  Mcyncll.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribncr'ii  Sods. 

Aphrodite,  and  Other  Poems.  Ry  John 
Hclston.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  ("om- 
panv. 

The  Daffodil  Kiclds.  Bv  John  Masefield. 
New  York:  The  Macmilinn  Company. 

Salt  Water  Ballads.  By  John  Masefield. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


be  sure,  Lemerre  did  not  have  public 
readings  of  the  works  of  his  proteges— 
the  idea  of  a  snlon  o't^  !>'i<fr^  was  bor- 
rowed rather  from  the  rcole  symboliste. 
successor  to  that  of  the  Parnastiens — but 
he  had,  as  it  were,  a  house  organ,  in 
the  Parnasse  Contempora'm,  just  as  "The 
Poetry  Bookshop"  has.  in  Foctry  and 
Drama,  a  quarterly  review  edited  by  Mr. 
Harold  Monro,  a  means  of  publicity  pro- 
morion  for  the  enterprise.  So  perhaps 
this  little  London  emporium  for  poets' 
wares,  on  a  back  street  off  Theobalds 
Road,  will  be  no  less  successful  than  its 
Parisian  prototype  in  organising  a  gen- 
uine literar}'  revival. 

In  the  meantime  it  offers  as  an  evi- 
dence of  its  belief  "that  English  poetry 
is  now  once  again  puttine  on  a  new 
strength  and  beauty,"  and  "that  we  are 
at  the  beginning  of  another  'Georgian 
Period'  which  may  take  rank  in  due  time 
with  several  other  great  poetic  ages  of  the 
past,"  a  volume  entitled  Georgian 
Poetry.  i<)ii-i()i2.  and  containing  speci- 
mens of  the  w  orV  of  a  number  of  the  new 
writers,  as  well  as  of  a  few  of  the  older 
ones  which  seemed  to  the  editor  "to  have 
gained  some  accession  of  power."  The 
names  of  two  Only  will  be  at  all  familiar 
to  many  American  readers:  Mr.  John 
Masefield,  here  represented  by  *'Bio^ 
raphy,"  which  appeared  last  year  in  Tht- 
Story  of  a  Roundhouse,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
K.  Chesterton.  But  Mr.  Sturge  Moore, 
who  has  the  longest  poem  in  the  hook, 
a  charming  "Sicilian  Idyll,"  which  suc- 
cessfully oversteps  the  traditional  limits 
of  the  strict  idyUic  form,  without,  how- 
ever, for  all  its  dramatic  qualities,  quite 
becoming  a  conventional  little  poetic 
drama,  has  been  writing  longer  than 
either  Mr.  Masefield  or  Mr.  Chesterton. 
With  one  exception — Robert  Calverley 
Tremaine — he  is — from  the  publication 

fiitanjali  (Song  Offerings).  By  Rabin- 
dranath  'I'aftore.  New  York;  The  Ntacmil- 
lan  Company. 

The  Gardener.  By  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Crc-cciit  Mooik  Child-Poems.  By 
Rabindranath  Tagore.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
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standpoint,  at  any  rate — the  oldest  of  the 

group-  ,    .  ,T 

Among  the  younger  men,  both  Mr, 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  and  Mr.  Gor- 
don Bottomlcy  have  some  tollowinR  in 
this  country,  while  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence 
has  hccnmc  known  here  within  the  last 
year  or  two  through  a  successful  novel, 
Sons  and  Lovers,  and  James  Stephens, 
through  his  prose  sketches  in  A  Crock  of 
Cold  and  other  volumes.  There  was  a 
lively  controversy  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper last  winter  as  to  the  lattcr's  right 
to  certain  lines  which,  like  Rossetti  before 
him,  he  had  paraphra'>ed  from  Sappho. 
He  has  here  tluee  poems  of  which  the 
longest  and  most  remarkable  is  "The 
Lonclv  C]()(l."  In  it  the  poet  imagines 
the  Deity  come  into  Eden  the  evening 
after  the  expulsion  of  its  hunuui  oocti- 
pants: 

So  Eden  was  deserted,  and  at  eve 

Into  the  quiet  place  God  came  to  prievc. 
His  face  was  sad,  His  hands  hung  slackly 
down 

Along  His  robe;  too  sorrowful  to  fmwn 
fie  paced  along  the  prassy  paths  and  through 
The  silent  trees,  and  where  the  Howers  grew 
Tended  by  Adam.  All  the  birds  had  gone 
Out  to  the  world,  and  singing  was  not  one 
To  cheer  the  lonely  God  out  of  His  grief — 
The  silence  broken  only  when  a  leaf 
Tapt  Il|^y  on  ■  leaf,  or  when  the  wind, 
Stow-handed,  swayed  the  bushes  to  its  mind. 

And  so  alon? 

The  base  of  a  round  hill, 
Rotting  in  feni.  He  bent  His  way  until 

He  ncarcd  the  little  hut  hy  Adnin  mad^ 
And  saw  its  dusky  roottree  overlaid 
With  greenest  leaves.  Here  Adam  and  His 
spouse 

Were  wont  to  nestle  in  their  little  house, 
Snug  at  the  dew-time:  here  He,  standuig  sad, 
Sighed  with  the  wind,  nor  any  pleasure  had 

Sadhina.  I'he  Realisation  of  Life.  By 
Rabindranath  Tagore.    New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company. 

Thf  I  Ittle  Hnok  of  Modern  Verse.  Edited 
by  Jessie  li.  Rittciihouse.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mirtlin  Company. 

Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1913. 
By  William  Stanley  Bralthwaite. 


In  heavenly  knowledge,  for  Hi*  darlings 
twain 

Had  gone  from  Him  to  learn  the  f <  <  1  oi  ;>ain. 
And  what  was  meant  by  knowledge  and 
despair,— 

Drear  knowledge  for  a  Father  to  prepare. 

The  sight  of  the  empty  structure,  shaped 
round  like  a  "beehive,"  made  him  think 

regretfully 

Of  the  days  and  nights  that  in  it  had  been 
spent 

In  blithe  communion,  Adam,  Fve,  and  .He, 
Afar  from  Heaven  and  its  gaudery. 

Now 

Never  again  to  Eden  would  He  haste 
At  cool  of  evening,  when  the  sun  had  paced 
Back  from  the  trectops. 

How  pleasant  it  had  been 

To  quit  at  evening  His  great  Arone^ 
To  lay  His  crown  aside,  and  all  alone, 
Down  through  the  quiet  air  to  stoop  and 

glide 

Unkenned  by  angels: 

His  angels! 

Silly  creatures  who  could  sing 
And  sing  again,  and  delicately  fling 
The  smoky  center,  hnw  and  stand  a'-ide, 
All  in  mule  adoration:  thronging  wide, 
Till  nowhere  could  He  look  but  soon  He  saw 
An  angel  bending  hmnhlv  to  the  Ian- 
Mechanic;  knowing  nothing  more  of  pain, 
Than  when  they  were  forbid  to  sing  again. 
Or  swing  anew  the  censer,  or  bow  down 
In  humble  adoration  of  His  frown. 
This  was  the  thought  in  Eden  as  He  trod— 
.  .  .  It  is  a  lonely  thing  to  be  a  God. 

Nowhere  within  the  confines  of  space 
does  ther«  exist  a  real  companion  for 
Him.  He  explored  them  in  every  direc- 
tion withovit  finding  tlio  "fringts  of  the 
Infinite."  And  returning,  "dizzied  with 
distance,"  He  was  met  bjr  His  angels, 

General  Willi.im  Booth  Entcr<  into 
Heaven.  And  Other  Poenu.  By  Nicholas 
Vachel  Lindsay.  New  York:  Mitchell  Ken- 

nerlev. 

The  Ride  Home.  Poems,  with  The  Mar- 
riage of  (iiiineth,  a  Plav  in  One  Act.  By 
Florence  Wilkinson  Evans.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Miflin  Company. 
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ready  as  ever  to  fling  their  incense  and  to 
sins  thdr  praises. 

O,  in  fury,  I 
Then   roared   them   seoselcM,  then  threw 

down  the  sky 
And  ttamped  upon  it,  buffeted  a  ttar 
Widi  My  great  fist,  and  flung  the  sun  afar: 
Shouted  My  anger  till  the  mighty  sound 
Rung  to  the  width,  frighting  the  furthest 

bound 

And  ^r(^|)e  of  hearing:  tumult  vaster  still, 
Thronging  the  echo,  dinned  My  ears,  until 
I  fled  in  silence,  seeking  out  a  place 
To  hide  Me  from  die  very  thought  of  Space. 

It  was  to  dispel  this  "solitude  unspeak- 
rthle"  of  His  estate,  that  God  created 

man : 

And  so,  Me  thought,  in  Mine  own  Image  I 
Have  made  a  man,  remote  from  HesTcn  high 

And  all  its  humble  nngels:    I  have  poured 
My  essence  in  his  nostrils:  I  have  cored 
His  heart  with  My  own  spirit;  part  of  Me, 
His  mind  with  laboured  growth  unceaiiagly 
Must  strive  to  equal  Mine;  must  ever  grow 
By  virtue  of  My  essence  till  he  know 
Both  good  and  evil  through  die  solemn  test 
Of  sin  and  retribution,  till,  with  zest. 
He  feels  his  godhead,  soars  to  challenge  Me 
In  Mine  own  Heaven  for  supremacy. 

Then,  when  through  the  ages,  and  the 
experience  of  sin,  pain,  and  sorrow,  he 
has  frown  to  be 

Strong^  pure  and  pmiid  an  enemy  to  meet. 

Tremendous  on  a  hattlcheid,  or  sweet 

To  walk  by  ai  a  friend  widi  candid  mind, 

then, 

The  topmost  blossom  of  hit  growing  I 

Shall  take  unto  Me,  cheri-h  niul  lift  hig^ 
Bc-ide  Mx-iclf  upon  My  holy  throne: 

Sanctuary.  A  Bird  Masque.  By  Percy 
MacKaye.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 

Company. 

The  Shadow  of  y^^tna.  By  Louis  V. 
Ledoux.    New  York:  (J.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Merchants  from  Cathay.  By  William 
Rote  Ben<t  New  York:  llie  Century  Com> 
pany. 

The  Wine-Press:  A  Tale  of  War.  By 

Alfred  Noves.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

I  hc  Flight,  and  Other  Poems.  By  George 
Edward  Woodberry.  New  York:  The  Mao- 
millan  Company. 


It  is  not  good  for  God  to  be  alone. 
The  perfect  woman  of  Hii  perfect  raee 

Shall  ■fh  beside  Me  in  the  highest  place 
And  be  My  Goddess,  Queen,  Companion, 
Wife, 

The  rounder  of  My  Majc'^ty,  the  life 
Of  Mv  ambliion.    She  will  smile  to  see 
Me  bending  down  to  worship  at  her  knee. 
Who  never  bent  before,  and  she  will  say, 
"Dear  God,  who  was  it  taught  Tit*  how 
to  pray?" 
•         •        •        «  o 

The  stooping  to  the  hut — a  beehive  roaa4^ 

C>nd  entered  in  and  saw  upon  the  ground 
The  dusty  garland  Adam  (learned  to  weave) 
Had,  loving,  placed  upon  the  head  of  Eve 
Before  the  terror  came,  when  joyout  they 
Could  look  for  God  at  closing  of  the  day 
Profound  and  happy.  So  the  Mighty  Guest 
Rent,  took,  and  placed  the  blossoms  in  His 

breast. 

"This,"  He  said  gently,  "I  shall  show  My 
Queen 

When  she  has  grown  lo  Me  b  spaee  sereae^ 

And  say,  "Twas  worn  by  IBve.*"  So, 

smiling  fair, 
He  spread  His  wings  abroad  upon  die  air. 

Certainly  nohodjr  can  accuse  diese  new 

Georgian  poets  of  lacking  originality, 
nndacity,  or  fertility  of  invention.  The 
question  of  taste,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, at  any  rate,  is  another  matter. 
Mr.  Stephens  doubtless  conceived  the 
idea  of  his  poem  in  the  naive  spirit  of 
primitive  folk  fable  and  anthropomor- 
phum.  But  his  sentiinental  deity  is  a  lit- 
tle too  much  like  the  creation  of  a  French 
librettist  for  some  maudlin  music  drama, 
to  be  whoUy  aooeptable  from  either  g  re- 
ligious or  an  artistic  standpoint. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  flowing, 

The  Lonely  Dancer,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Richard  Le  Gallienne.    New  York:  John 

Lane  Company. 

Myself  and  I.  By  Fannie  Stearns  Davis. 
New  York:  The  Mactnillan  Company. 

Love  and  Liberation.  By  John  Hall 
Wheclodc  Boston:  Sherman,  French  and 
Compaiiy. 

Lyrics  from  a  Library.  By  Clinton 
Scol'lard.  Cliitin,  New  York:  Gcorg* 
William  Browning. 

At  the  World's  Heart.  By  Gale  Young 
Rice.  New  York:  Doublcday,  Page  and 
Company. 
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fanciful,  and  facile  rhyming  manner  of 
Mr.  Stephens,  which  is  also  that  of  sev- 
eral of  his  associates,  and  whuh  achieves 
freedom  of  movement  ar  rlip  expense  of  a 
certain  vulgarity  and  difiuscness,  is  the 
compact  texture,  and  concentrated  imagi- 
native vigour  of  Mr.  Laaceiles  Abcr- 
crombie's  blank  verse  in  'Hie  Sale  of 
Saint  Thomas" : 

The  great  caravan's 
Siraagt  cattl«  with  their  noring  breath 

nmdc  strain 
Upon  the  air. 

Or,  describing  the  sea, 

How  evilly  move 
Ripples  long  that  golden. skin  ! — the  gleam 
Works  like  a  muscular  thing!  like  the  half- 
gotged, 

Sleepy  ewallowing  of  a  serpcat't  ncdc 

Or,  ai^n,  expressing  the  corruption  of 
the  soil  in  India: 

And  flies!  a  land  of  flieil  where  the  hot  soil, 
Foul  with  ceaseless  decay,  steams  into  flies! 
So  thick  they  pile  themselves  in  the  air 
■boive 

Their  meal  of  fillb,  Huy  scem  like  breatUng 

heaps 

Of  formless  life  mounded  upon  the  earth: 
And  busting  always  like  die  lupee  and 

strinps 

Of  solemn  music  made  for  sorcerers. 

Nd  poet  has  wrlrrni  like  this  before  in 
Kngland  since  Thomas  Lovell  Bcddocs. 
It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  call  Bcddocs 
"the  Gothic  Keats" — what  kind  of  a 
Keats  shall  we  call  Mr.  .Ahcrcrombic? 
He  comes  closer  to  that  poet  than  to 
Donne,  by  whom  be  is  said  to  have  been 
influenced ;  for  he  »  primarily  a  descrip- 
tive writer,  more  concerned,  on  the 

Gabrielle,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Martha 
Gilbert  Dickenson  Bianchi.    New  York: 

Duflirld  and  Companv. 

The  Faiin,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Gene- 
vieve Farncll-Bond.  Boitoa:  Sherman, 
French  and  Company. 

Minions  of  the  Moon.  By  Madison 
Casein.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  and  Kidd 
torn  pa  ny. 

The  Republic.   By  Madisnn  Cawein.  Cin- 
cinnati: Stewart  and  Kidd  Company. 


whole,  in  the  outward  aspect  of  things 
than  with  their  inward  significance,  and 
there  is  more  of  Donne's  essentinl  mood 
In  two  stanzas  of  Mr.  Rupert  Brooke's 
"Dust"  than  in  all  of  Mr.  Abercrom- 
bie's  splendid,  but  somewhat  superficial, 
oorruscations: 

When  die  white  flame  b  at  is  gone. 

And  we  that  lost  the  world's  delight 

Stiffen  in  darkneis,  left  nlone 
To  crumble  in  our  separate  night; 

Whon  ^<lllr  ?wift  hair  is  quiet  in  death, 
And  through  the  lips  corruption  thrust 

Has  adilcd  die  laliour  of  my  breatl^  ■ 
Wlien  we  are  dust^  when  we  are  duit  I— 

Of  course  this  is  more  lyrical  than 
Donne,  with  whom  William  Watson,  in 

the  address  on  "The  Poet's  Place"  in 
his  latest  volume,  The  Muse  in  Exile — 
which  title,  by  the  way,  not  inaptly  char- 
acterises its  poetical  contents — quarrels 
on  this  very  score:  "Neither  his  intellec- 
tual brilliancy  and  subtlety,"  he  writes, 
"nor  his  prodigal  wealth  of  fancy,  has 
saved  Donne  from  the  fate  which  over- 
takes all  poets  who  lacks  the  crowning 
gift  of  harmonious  utterance." 

At  a  matter  of  fact,  though  Donne 
has  never  been  popular,  he  is  very  far 
from  beinp  forgotten  at  the  present  day. 
Indeed  of  late  there  has  been  something 
like  a  critical  revival  of  the  seventeenth 
century  school  of  poets  to  which  he  W- 
longs,  and  to  this  we  owe,  among  other 
things.  Miss  Heloise  Robinson's  admir- 
able The  Minor  Poems  of  Joseph  Beau- 
mont. D.D.,  1616-1600.  eilitcd  from  the 
unique  manuscript  in  the  possession  of 
Professor  Palmer,  of  Harvard,  who 
bought  it  from  Mr.  Bertram  DobcU,  re- 
discoverer  of  that  other  seventeenth  cen- 

The  Tbcban  Eagle^  and  Other  Poeim. 
By  Chester  Altyn  Reed.   Boston:  Sherman, 

Frrnrb  .irui  Company. 

La.st  I'ufius.  By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Collected  Poems.  By  Grace  Denio  Litch- 
field.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

My  Rubiayat  By  Sadakichi  ITartmann. 
St  Louis:  The  Mangan  Printing  Company. 

Mr.  FaiiNf.  IJv  Arrfiu:  Dnsison  Ficke. 
New  York:  Mitchell  Kcnnerley  Company. 
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tury  poet,  1  honias  Trahcrne.  None  of 
these  poets  soujiht  so  much  to  express 
himself  harmoniously  as  to  express  him- 
self acctirately  and  fully — to  find  an  ade- 
quate imaginative  statement  for  his 
ideas.  Donne  certainly  has  nothing  of 
that  Miii!()thne>s  of  versification  that  we 
find  in  his  predecessors  of  the  Spenserian 
tradition,  or  in  such  a  modern  poet  as 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  before  the  bloom 
had  larcely  heen  hrushcd  off  liis  verses, 
as  in  his  recent  Lyrics  and  Dramas.  But 
the  old  poet  who,  in  writing  such  a  line 
as 

A  bracelet  of  bright  hair  about  the  bone, 

could  so  crystallise  his  personality  in  his 

expression,  had  what  is  far  more  funda- 
mental in  literary  art — a  fresh  and  origi- 
nal sense  in  his  selection  of  words  and 
images.  This  is  really  tautological,  in- 
asmuch a'^  iinriLies,  and  even  ideas,  do 
not  exist  in  art  independently  ot  the 
medium  in  which  they  come  to  the  artist. 
An  image,  as  Benedetto  Croce  has,  tOr 
the  first  time,  made  entirely  clear  in  his 
Estetica,  is  not  merely  a  visual,  auditive, 
or  other  impression — as  it  is  too  com- 
monly in  tlip  case,  for  example,  of  Oscar 
Wilde  ( vvho-;e  poetical  works  now  ap- 
pear in  a  new  and  complete  American 
edition),  or  of  his  disciple,  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  {Knave  of  flicrts).  Tt  is  a 
distinct,  definite  creation  in  the  dark 
and  mysterious  world  of  the  poet's  own 
feelinfx.  in  w  hich  the  power  to  select  and 
cr)nil>ine  words  accordinj:.  not  to  their 
sense,  strictly,  but  to  their  colour,  ca- 
dence, and  contour,  plays  a  part  whose 
importance  it  would  be  as  difficult  to 
over-estimate  as  it  is  to  analyse  and  ex- 
plain. 

Poemo.  Bv  Herbert  Kaufman.  New 
Voik:    (iform'  II.  I)iirati  Companv. 

Sonnets  of  Hcrcdia.  Rt-iuirrcd  into  Eng- 
lisih  by  Edward  Robesun  'r.ivlnr.  I  ittli  Kdi- 
tion.  San  Francisco:  Printed  by  tbe  Author. 

To  tbe  Lost  Friend:  A  Sonnet-Sequence. 
From  the  Frenrh  of  Aufrii^te  Anjicllier.  By 
Mildred  J.  Knight  and  Charles  R.  Murphy. 
Boston:  Sherman,  French  and  Companv. 

Lyrics  and  Pocm<i  from  Ibsen.  Collected 
and  arranged  by  Mr*.  F.  E.  Garrett,  with 
an  introduction  by  Philip  11.  Wicksteed. 
New  York:  £.  P.  button  and  Company. 


It  is  this  power,  combined  with  great 
fertility  of  fancy,  that  makes  so  remark- 
able a  poet  of  Francis  Thompson  (for 
whom  his  friend,  Mr.  Everard  IMeyncll, 
has  now  performed  the  final  act  of  piety 
in  a  well-edited  collection  of  htt  com- 
plete prose  and  poetry),  just  as  tt  it  pte- 
cisely  the  lack  of  either  such  sensuous- 
ness  or  such  passion  as  it  implies,  that 
marks  the  artistic  inferiority  of  a  pri- 
ciet/se  poet,  like  Mrs.  Alice  Meynell 
(also  newly  collected)  in  spire  of  her 
critical  appreciation  and  recognition  of 
genius  in  others. 

One  new  English  poet  who  is  not  in- 
cluded in  Georgian  Poets  is  Mr.  John 
Helston,  whose  first  collectkm — a  bum- 
per crop — comes  to  us  in  a  thick  hook  of 
nearly  three  hundred  pages,  Aphrodite 
and  Other  Poems.  In  the  title-piece, 
"Aphrodite  at  Leatherwood,*'  the  poet 
tells  how.  walking  along  the  bank  of  a 
river,  he  came  suddenly  to  a  place  where 
"all  was  sweetly  strange,"  and  there 

Were  no  more  houses,  but  great  woods  that 

passed 

Into  the  shadows  of  some  mountain  range, 
Crowned  with  a  sunlight  coronet  of  anowt. 
No  shining  flowers,   by   verdant  stoooM 

o'ercast, 

Along  a  bank  beside  blue  water  rose. 
Blue  water  broken  by  low  waterfalls 
And  plashy  places,  strewn  with  roc]ES  and 

sand, 

.\s  Naiad!,  would  delight. 

1  hen,  as  he  thought,  he  saw  one.  She 
stood 

In  a  broad  sunli^  like  some  statue  planned 
Of  Love  biimclf,  whose  marble  meaning 

calls 

Out  of  the  ages:  a  muie  vital  thing 

I.vrics  for  the  Chinese.  Bv  Helen  Wad- 
dtll.     licviiin:    nrni;i;lit.Mi  Mifflin  ('i)Tn;>any. 

Heroic  Jlaliads  of  Servia.  Translated 
into  English  verse  l>y  George  Rapall  Nojres 
and  Leonard  Bacon.  Bosinn:  Sherman, 
French  and  Company. 

Folk-Rall.nds  of  Southern  Eurotic  Trans- 
lated into  English  verse  by  Sophie  Jewett. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Bees  in  Amber.  By  John  Oxenham.  New 
York:  American  Tract  Society. 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Spanish  Vertex 
Thirteenth  Century-Twentieth  Century. 
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Than  mnnv  a  heart  of  beats  grown  dead 

to  spring, 

Whose  body  is  a  sepulchre  that  palls. 
With  its  own  pallid  plinth,  all  burgeoning 
Oi  primal  joys  at  Ix>ve's  chief  festivals. 

All  tovclinnt  to  make  one  greatly  mad 
With  dreams  whereof  men  grow  madly  great 
Upon  thnt  Riory  which,  of  starry  date, 
Crowns  iicauty's  co-eternal  high  estate; 

All  these  things  she  had. 
There  was  a  sweet,  pure  beauty  in  her  e\es 
To  make  all  cynic  sense  grow  gladly  wise — 

E'en  sorrow  wisely  glad. 

C)t  course  the  Naiad  turns  out  to  be 
Aphrodite  in  person,  and  the  spiritual 

siiinificancc  of  the  poem  as  it  proceeds 
from  this  point  is  stated  by  the  author 
irj  his  sonnct-"Knvoi,"  which  he  calls 
"His  Answer  to  Those  Who  Impute 
Impuritv  to  Hitn,  in  regard  to  the  Pre- 
ceding Poem."  This  itself  is  summed 
up  in  the  statement,  in  the  seventh  line, 
"that  love  is  bvelier  for  its  lust." 

Mr.  Helston  escapes  the  charge  of 
impurity  more  easily  than  that  of  preach- 
ing in  this  poem,  but  in  spite  of  much 
rajr{?edness  of  present  performance,  he  is  a 
young  poet  of  considerable  promise  and 
power.  His  verse  novel,  The  Thorn 
Brake,  which  is  evidently  modelled  upon 
Mr.  M.Tscfield's  ^iinilar  productions,  is 
a  very  much  better  constructed  and  sus- 
tained piece  than  the  older  writer's  The 
Daffodil  Fields,  which  is  generally  rccoK- 
ni^ed  a-?  n  failure  in  its  «caftered  action, 
and  in  its  sentimental  and  descriptive 
excess.  But  Mr.  Helston  does  better 
still  when  he  abandons  Mr.  Maseficld's 
lead,  and  the  hc^t  things  In  his  book  are 
the  two  long  dramatic  dialogues,  "Loni- 
cera"  and  "In  a  Garden,"  the  first  of 
which,  especially,  embodies  a  real  psycho- 
logical motive  and  written  with  consid- 

Chosen  by  James  Fitzmaurice-Kclly.  The 
Clarendon  Press. 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Canadian  Verses 
€%osen  by  Wilfred  Campbell.  Oxford  ITni- 
versitv  Press. 

Celtic  Nfemories,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Norrryi  Jeph^nn  O'CoDor.  New  York:  Johin 
Lane  Company. 

Out  of  Bondage.  By  Fanny  Hodge  New- 
man. San  Francisco;  Paul  £lder  and  Com- 
pany. 


erable  distinction  of  style.  Even  here, 
however,  this  poet,  who  has  passages  of 
supple  strength  as  well  as  of  sheer  tove> 

lincss,  is  inclined  to  rant  at  times  and  to 
tear  passion  to  tatters,  as  well  as  to  ob- 
scure his  thought  with  the  intricacies  of 
an  over-subtle  analysis;  while  he,  too, 
like  so  m:inv  of  rhe<e  vnunj'er  writers, 
suffer  from  the  habit  of  a  too  hasty  im- 
provisation. 

TAGORR  AND  HIS  WORK 

There  seems  to  be  some  idea  to-day 
that  improvisation  is  necessarily  the 

speech  of  passion — that  thrill  and  intoxi- 
cation demand  speed,  and  thar,  if  this, 
in  turn,  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
slipshod  carelessness,  why  so  much  the 
better,  since  it  helps  to  heighten  the  il- 
lusion. Nothing,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Mr. 
Tagore's  love  poems  in  The  Gardener 
are  perhaps  the  most  passionate  that  have 
been  poured  along  the  veins  of  any  Euro- 
pean language  since  Sappho  or,  at  any 
rate,  since  Catullus.  Yet  these  verses 
which,  if  they  have  of  the  former  the 
naive  intensity  and  the  imaginative 
sweetness,  have  of  the  latter  the  charm- 
ing, playful  tenderness,  though  without 
cynical  perversity,  that  marks  tlic  culti- 
vated man  of  letters  and  of  the  world 
in  all  climes  and  ages,  exhibit  the  most 
exquisite  art  and  restraint.  The  passion 
that  pulsates  in  them  has  all  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  images,  and  leaves  no 
loose  ends  to  fringe  themselves  like  flags 
whipped  hy  everv  empty  wind  of  rhet- 
oric. This  wondertul  poet  of  India, 
who  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  highest 
aspirations  of  his  race  in  every  realm  of 
literary  art,  so  that  he  has  already  given 
his  name  to  the  age — the  age  of  Tagore 
— in  order  to  transmit  his  mood,  mirrors 

Kurze  SprQche  von  Isidor  \ndle.  New 
York:  International  Traveller  Company. 

Horae-Made  Verse.  By  Dwight  Burdge. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Ihe  Fdoihills  of  Parnassu!^.  By  John 
Kendrirk  Hangi.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
Ian  Company. 

Beyond  the  Star<.  nnd  Other  Poems.  By 
Charles  Hanson  Towne.  New  York: 
Mitdiell  Kennerley  Company. 
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darkly  in  his  mind  the  whole  world — 
that  mysterious  world  of  the  Orient, 

with  its  majjical  sights,  scents,  and 
sonnd«,  v\hich  is  also  the  world  of  mystic 
intuition,  always  somewhat  wavering, 
unstable,  evanescent,  ready  at  ail  instants 
to  dissolve  like  mi«;t,  or  to  float  a  way  on 
the  soft  perfumed  air.  It  is  this  fleeting, 
fugitive  sentiment  and  aspect  of  thinjis, 
as  of  music  in  the  memory,  so  different 
from  the  solid,  sensuous,  substantial 
beauty  of  the  Theocritean  idylls,  for  ex- 
ample, that  gives  the  little  poems,  lyric 
or  id\ll;c,  so  larfre  a  part  of  their  very 
'iperial  cliarm.  For  the  rest  this  arises 
from  the  very  simplicity  of  the  emotional 
expressed  in  them.  Love,  as  thb  poet 
sinp;s  it,  is  natural,  instinctive,  and  spon- 
taneous : 

It  is  a  game  of  giving  and  withholding^ 
revealinff  and  screening  again  tome 

smiles    and    some    little    ^lly^ess,  and 
some  sweet  useless  struggles. 
Thb  l«ve  between  you  and  me  is  simple 
as  a  song. 

No  mystery  beyond  the  present;  no  sirivinp; 
for  the  irapo!>MbIc;  no  shadow  behind 
the  charm;  no  groping  in  the  depth  of 
the  darlc. 

This  luvc  between  you  and  me  i$  simple 

as  a  song. 

We  do  not  stray  out  of  all  words  into  the 

ever  silent ;  we  dn  not  raise  our  haodt 
to  the  void  for  things  beyond  hope, 
it  it  enough  what  we  give  and  we  get 
We  have  not  cni»hed  the  joy  to  the  utmost 

to  wriiit;  fmtn  it  ihc  wine  of  pain. 
'I'his  love  between  you  and  mc  is  simple 
as  a  song. 

And  yet,  if  this  poet  is  thus  free  from 
modern  spiritual  complexities,  la-  is  not, 
}iouc\cr.  entirely  unfamiliar  with  that 
miuici  ti  (li>illusionmcnt,  or  sa(im'»>  of  the 

Madue  I.insey,  and  Other  I'oeins.  By 
Dora  Si^erson  Shorter.  London:  Mauntcl 
a/id  Companv,  I.td. 

Brunclleschi :  A  Poem.  By  John  Eaton 
Howard.  Sao  Francisco:  John  Howell 
Company. 

Perceiitions  of  Robert  Bowman  Peck- 
I.ondon :  F.lkiii  Mathews. 

On  the  Wav  to  Willowdale.  Ry  Rr.!  .  t 
Loveroan.  Dalton,  Ga.:  The  A.  J.  Sbowal- 
tcr  Company. 


spirit,  which  finds  expression  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I  hold  her  hands  and  press  her  to  my 
breast. 

I  try  to  fill  my  arms  %vith  her  loveliness, 
to  plunder  her  sweet  smile  with  kisses, 
to  drink  her  dark  glances  with  my  eyes. 

.Ah,  but  where  is  it?    Who  Can  Strain  the 

blue  from  the  sky? 
I  try  to  grasp  the  beauty;  it  eludes  me, 
leaving  only  the  body  In  my  hands. 

I'l tiled  and  weary  I  come  back. 
How  ran  the  bodv  touch  the  flowcr  wllich 
only  the  spirit  may  touch? 

The  first  American  magazine  to  print 
specimens  of  Mr.  Tai2;ore's  work  was, 
we  believe,  the  little  Chicago  publica- 
tion. Poetry,  now  in  its  second  year.  One 
of  the  prizes  which  the  editors  announced 
in  their  first  issue  for  the  best  original 
poems  to  appear  in  their  pages  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  William  Butler  Yeats, 
antl  another  to  an  American  poet,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Vachcll  Lindsay,  for  the  piece 
entitled  "General  William  Booth  Enters 
Heaven,"  now  reprinted,  as  the  title- 
poem,  in  a  new  volume  of  the  author's 
verse.  That  the  realistic  dement  dar- 
ingly introduced  into  thb  grotesque  pro- 
duction is  effective  in  creating  an  appro- 
priate imaginative  atmosphere  for  a 
requiem  on  the  late  leader  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  is  undeniable.  But  it  is  the 
kind  of  effectiveness  which  is  easily  re- 
duced to  a  formula,  and  ends  by  becom- 
iiiL'  painfully  mechanical  as  in  "The 
Kallynpc  ^  ill"  reprinted  in  Mr.  Will- 
iam Stanley  Braithwaite's  Anthology  of 
Magazine  Verse  for  tQiJ. 

In  lieu  of  a  Lyric  Year  such  as  we  had 
la'^t  season,  this  interesting  little  collec- 
tion, u  hiih  has  grown  out  of  the  annual 

Suii^s  Through  the  Night.  By  Mary  Ellis 
Robins.   WoodttDck,  N.  Y.:  The  Maverick 

Press. 

The  Dirge  of  the  Sea.  By  Kenneth  Rand. 
Boston:  Sherman,  French  and  Company. 

A  Wand  and  Strings,  and  Other  Poems. 
P>v  Bt-i)j.-imin  R.  C  Low.  New  York:  John 
1  aiie  Companv. 

The  Gift  of  White  Roses.  By  James  Cloyd 
Bowman.  Ada,  Ohio:  The  UnivcrsiQr 
Herald  Prcis. 
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review  of  American  magazine  poetry 
made  by  Mr.  Braithwaite  for  the  last 
nine  yean  in  a  Boston  paper,  offers  a 
convenient  basis  for  a  survey  of  recent 
American  verse.  It  rontnins  forty-five 
poems  of  a  remarkably  high  averauc,  con- 
sidering the  bastt  on  which  they  were 
selected,  and  several  that  would  he  a 
credit  to  any  company.  Among  these, 
in  our  opinion,  is  not  to  be  numbered  the 
sonnet,  "November,"  by  Mahlon  Leon- 
ard Fisher: 

Hark  you  soch  sound  af  qnivcn?  Kinss 

win  hear, 

As  kings  have  heard,  and  tremble  on  their 
dironea; 

The  old  will  fed  the  weight  of  motiy 
stones ; 

The  young  alone  will  laugh  and  icoff  at 

fear. 

It  is  the  tread  of  armies  marching  near, 

From  scarlet  lands  to  lands  torcvcr  pale; 

It  i«  a  bugle  dying  down  the  gale; 

It  is  the  sudden  gushing  of  a  tear. 
And  it  is  hands  that  grope  at  ghostly  doors, 

And  romp  of  spirit  childrcD  on  the  pave; 

It  it  th«  tender  sighing  of  the  brave 
mo  fell,  ah!  long  ago,  in  futile  wars; 
It  is  such  sound  as  death;  and,  alter  all, 
'Tis  but  the  forest  tcning  dead  leaves  fall. 

We  should  have  overlooked  this  en- 
tirely had  not  our  attention  been  specially 
directed  to  it  by  Mr.  Braithwaite,  who, 
in  his  introduction,  -nys:  "It  mii^t  rank 
with  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese's  '  Tears' 
and  Longfellow's  'Nature'  as  the  best 
sonnett  that  have  been  accomplished  by 
American  poets.  I  have  known  one  com- 
petent judge  and  lover  of  poetry  to  de- 
clare that  not  since  Keats's  'On  First 
Looking  Into  Chapman's  Homer'  and 
Miss  Reese's  'Tears,'  has  there  appeared 

The  Knight  of  the  Chinese  Dragon.  By 
James  Cloyd  Bowman.  Columbus,  Ohio: 
The  Pfeifer  Prcs-. 

The  Woods.  By  Douglas  Malloch.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Crjmpany. 

The  Sign  of  the  Tree.  By  Harriet  Mason 
Kiibum.    Boston:   Shennan,  French  and 

^SJTof  New  Sweden.  By  Arthur  Pitei- 

5on.  Chicago:  The  Eogbeig-HoUnberB 
Publishing  Company. 


so  fine  a  sonnet  in  English  poetry.  The 
man  who  has  written  'November*  has 
added  something  to  American  poetry 
that  cannot  be  too  luY'hly  estimated." 

The  first  effect  of  this  extraordinary 
panegyric  is  to  send  the  reader  post- 
haste in  search  of  Miss  Ree-c's  sonnet, 
which  is  thu<  r'levated  to  the  hi-he>t  emi- 
nence. \S  c  confess  we  had  not  known 
it  ourselves,  but  we  found  it  in  The 

Little  Book  of  Modtrn  {Aniiricnn) 
Verse,  another  new  nnthology,  edited  by 
Miss  Jc.ssic  B.  Rittci)hou5.e,    Here  it  is: 

When  I  oinoiler  life  and  its  few  years—- 
A  wisp  of  log  between  us  and  the  sun; 
A  call  to  battle,  and  the  battle  done 
Ere  the  last  echo  dies  within  our  ears; 
A  rose  choked  in  the  grass;  an  hour  of  fears; 
The  gusts  that  past  a  darkening  shore  do 
beat; 

The  burst  of  music  down  an  unlistening 
street, — 

I  wonder  at  die  idleness  of  tears 

Ye  old,  old  dead,  and  ye  <  f  >  t-t( might, 
Chieftain^  and  bards,  and  keepers  of  the 
sheep. 

By  every  cup  of  sorrow  that  you  had. 
Loose  me  from  tears,  and  make  me  see 

aright 

How  each  hadi  back  what  once  he  stayed 

to  keep: 

Homer  his  sight,  David  his  little  lad. 

This  is  not  a  bad  sonnet,  barring:  a 
too  apparent  straining  after  effect 
throughout,  save  in  tfie  last  line,  which 
is  simple,  natural,  and  charming.  But 
the  expression  is,  on  the  whole,  too 
purely  derivative — as  in  the  Sliakespear- 
can  attadc  of  the  first  line,  and  in  the 
Tennysonian  "idleness  of  tears"— for  the 
poem  to  claim  any  real  originality.  It 
lias,  indeed,  no  proper  style  of  its  OWn, 

The  Snow-Shoe  Trail,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Isaac  Rusling  Pennypacker,  Philadel- 
pbia:  Christopher  Sower  Companv. 

Chips  and  Whetstones.  Hy  Marcus  L. 
Burris.  New  York:  Everywhere  Publishing 
Company. 

1  vc.  By  Katharine  Howard.  BOStOO: 
Sherman,  French  and  Company. 

A  Song  of  the  Deep,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  A.  S.  Coats.  Boston:  Sherman,  French 
■nd  Company. 
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only  a  rather  stilted  reproduction  of  the 
styles  of  other  poets.  Mr.  Fisher's  son- 
net is  worse  because  it  is  at  once  cruder 
and  more  affectfd  than  Miss  Reese's. 
To  us  it  seems  a  distinctly  vapid  bit  of 
vapouring.  The  extravagant  praise  be- 
stowed upon  this  pair  of  poems  points 
to  a  singular  uncertainty  and  confusion 
of  standards  in  American  criticism,  now 
as  in  the  ttme  of  Poe. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  very  sense  of 
effort  and  strain  whic))  offends  the  taste 
in  such  poems  as  "Tears"  and  "Novem- 
ber" constitutes  the  essence  of  their  ap- 
peal for  many  readers.  It  is  often  said 
that  we  do  not  take  poetry  seriously 
enough  in  this  country.  But  there  is  a 
certain  justice  in  the  contrary  contention 
tliat  in  some  ways  we  take  it  too  seri- 
ously, meaning,  ot  course,  that  we  are  al- 
together too  addicted  to  the  grand  man- 
ner. ^Ir.  Ccorfrc  Moore  tolls  in  I  fail 
and  Forcu  ill  I10W  he  once  had  to  remind 
^'eats  that  st)Ie  cannot  be  adiieved  by 
the  simple  process  of  substituting  an  un- 
common word  for  a  common  one.  In 
the  same  way  it  may  be  said  that  spiritual 
elevation  cannot  be  attained  in  poetry  by 
merely  raising  the  votce.  And  how 
mnch  the  time  the  voice  is  artually  raised 
to-day  in  America  migiu  be  anmsingly 
shown  by  making  a  little  anthology  of 
last  lines  from  Sliss  Rittenhouse*s  col- 
lection. Take  these  three  that  occur  in 
siiciCN>iun,  for  example: 

Is  this  wild  ride  with  God, 

The  shrill,  primeval  hawk  gazed  down— 

and  screamed, 
Hit  toada  between  the  thunder  and  the  sun. 

Now  would  any  one  guess  that  the 
ride  referred  to  in  the  first  was  taken 
in  the  New  '^Ork  subway,  an«l  that  the 

The  Inner  tiardcri.  By  Horace  Hoi  ley. 
Bostuii :  Sherman,  Frctich  and  Coinpaii}  . 

Heart's-Ease  and  llawthitrne;  Myrtle  and 
Rue.  By  John  Irving  Pearce.  Published  at 
Chicago. 

A  Mandful  of  Flowers,  with  Sprays  of 
Evergreen.  By  Amasa  S.  Condon,  M.D. 
Boston:  Sherman,  French  and  Company. 

Justification:  A  Philosophic  I'haiitasv. 
By  John  H.  White.  Boston;  Richard  G. 
Badger. 


object  which  the  hawk  gazed  down  upon 
in  the  second  was  an  automobile,  die 
subject  of  the  poem?  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  only  one  of  these  poems  ;n  which 
the  treatment  does  not  seem  altogether 
incongruous  with  the  subject  is  the  last, 
"The  Black  Vulture."  The  author, 
Mr.  George  Sterling,  is  old-ta;.hioned 
enougli  not  to  have  substituted  for  the 
bird  a  Bleriot  monoplane.  Or  does  he 
fcr!  the  force  of  what  Mr.  Watson  says 
in  the  preface  to  his  above-mentioned 
book,  "that  to  do  imperfectly  and  with 
ditKculty  what  any  seabird  can  do  with 
divinely  beautiful  case,  and  then  to  call 
this  awkward  imitation  'the  conquest  of 
the  air,'  is  to  court  criticism  and  to  use 
vainglorious  language?** 

American  verse  to-day  is  full  of  this 
"vainglorious  language."  Fancy,  for  ex- 
ample, referring  to  the  Polar  Quest  as 
"The  Fro/en  Grail !"  To  us,  at  Icnst, 
this  is  far  more  suggestive  of  matron 
glace,  or  of  Nesselrode  pudding  than 
of  Arctic  exploration.  Our  poets  are 
exceedingly  clever  in  evolving  such  con- 
ceits. They  have,  on  the  whole,  a  great 
deal  of  talent — too  much  of  if,  perhaps, 
for,  as  M.  Remy  de  Gourmont  remarks 
in  one  of  his  most  recent  Promenades 
Lit/trains,  "le  talent  est  le  tort'tonnaire 
de  la  ^oesie.**  In  other  words,  talent 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  exclude  the 
persf)nal  clement,  or  style,  from  poetry 
— to  strangle  self-expression.  Many  of 
our  best  poets  suffer  more  or  less  from 
this  hypertrophy  of  their  talent,  as  wc 
may  call  it,  and  above  all  the  women. 
Doubtless  that  is  why  we  are  inclined 
to  place  the  work  nt  Mrs.  Florence 
Wilkinson  Evans — who  lias  just  pub- 
lished a  new  book,  The  Ride  Back — 
above  that  of  many  of  her  more  talented 
sisters.  Certainly  she  herself  is  not  par- 

The  Mountain  Spring,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Nannie  K.  Gia&s.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  and  Company. 

Rhymes  from  the  Rhineland.  Selected  and 
translated  from  the  German  by  Alice  How- 
land  (Hiodwin.    Boston:  Shermao,  French 

and  Company, 

Flora  Transmuta:  A  Calendar  of  Trani> 
lations.  By  Maria  Bowen.  Boston:  Sher- 
man, French  and  Company. 
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tkularly  clever,  though  she  tries  hard — 
too  hard — to  be.  Unlike  writers  of  such 
sustained  voice  as  Anna  Hempstead 
Branch  and  Josephine  Preston  Pcalvjcly, 
Mrs.  Evans  is  very  irregular,  rarely  pro- 
ducing ft  perfect  poem  or  one,  indeed, 
that  is  not  marked  by  more  blemishes 
than  beauties.  But,  seemln^rly  for  the 
very  reason  that  she  is  not  guided  by  too 
sure  an  artistic  intelligence,  or  even  just 
plain  feminine  tact  (the  real  secret,  per- 
haps, of  the  talent  of  so  many  of  our 
most  agreeable  women  writers,  gifted  to 
please),  she,  from  time  to  time,  amid 
much  smoke  and  murk,  emits  a  really 
fine  line  or  flashing  image.  The  evoca- 
tion of  the  Csar  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  her  "Salute  to  Russia,"  chosen 
quite  at  random,  is  touched  with  true 
intuition.  Here,  however,  as  so  often, 
the  initial  effect  is  succeeded  by  a  gro- 
tesque caricatural  absurdiQr: 

You,  O  Romanoff,  walking  softly  at  painted 

Tsarkoe-Seloc, 
Waxen,  wavering,  kindhearted, 
With  while  hands  that  do  not  know  how  to 

grip  and  eyes  that  have  no  vision; 
You,  O  Romanoff,  with  one  foot  forking  a 
cradle  and  the  other  trampling  out  a 
million  htKMn  ambitions, 

As  a  girl  might  crush  n  puff-ball  to  Me  It 
disappear  ia  smoke. 

Two  of  the  most  noticeable  poem<  in 
Mr.  Braithwaite's  book  are  by  women. 
Oddly  enough,  both  deal  with  museum 

subjects  drawn,  one  from  tin-  ilntncstic, 
the  other  from  the  arti>;t!r.  lite  of  an- 
cient Rome.  The  first  is  Agnes  Lee's 
"A  Roman  Doll,"  and  the  second,  Willa 
Sibrrt  Gather's  "A  Likcncss,"  su<:i:csted 
by  the  portrait  of  an  unknown  man  in 
the  Capitol.  This,  in  particular,  is  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  writing,  epigrammatic, 
yet  impassioned,  dignified,  yet  direct,  and 

Wayaide  Idyls.  By  Henrv  Graves.  Bos* 
ton:  Smerman,  Prencn  and  uompany. 

The  Toiling  of  Felix.  By  Henry  Van 
Dyke.    New  York:  Charles  Scrihncr's  Sons. 

Bread  and  Circuses.  Hy  Helen  Farrv 
Eden.  London:  John  Lane,  I'hc  Bodley 
Head. 

Songs  of  Seven  Years.  By  Sidney  Rowe. 
Boston:  Sherman,  French  and  Company. 


with  a  surprise  in  the  last  stanza  where, 
with  an  abruptness  that  well  renders  the 
swift  backward  thought  and  breaking 
voire,  the  accumulated  moral  emotion  of 
the  poem  is  turned  into  an  unexpected 
channel  of  intitnate  personal  feeling: 

Ritralio  d'ignolo;  defying 
Things  unMibatantinl  as  n  dream — 

An  empire,  long  in  ashes  I>ing— 
His  face  still  set  against  the  Stream. 

Yes,  SO  he  looked,  that  gifted  brodwr 
I  loved,  who  passed  and  left  no  trace. 

Not  even — luippicr  than  this  other—' 
His  !>orro\v  in  a  marble  face. 

Another  strikini:  poem  by  a  woman— • 
Miss  Marguerite  Moocrs  Marsliall — is 
"Ghosts,"  written  to  repudiate  the  idea 
that  Puriraiii^iu  is  without  its  passionate 
element,  held  in  leash.  Betraying,  how- 
ever, a  far  firmer  grasp  upon  the  realti- 
ties  of  the  New  England  sfMrit,  is  the 
delightful  Fmersniiian  fantasy,  "School," 
by  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye.  whose  much- 
advertised  "bird-masque,"  Sanctuary, 
was  performed  at  Cornish,  New  Hamp- 
shire, last  summer,  with  a  cast  of  poets, 
artists,  nature  lovers,  and  President's 
daughters.  For  the  rest  we  may  men- 
tion Mr.  Edward  Arlington  RobifMon's 
*'Le\i."  full  of  subtle  insight,  yet  some- 
how less  effective  than  usual  in  its  art; 
Mr.  Loun  V.  Ledoux's  richly  wroughtt 
and  sometimes  too  richly  rhymed,  cele- 
bration of  modern  and  classical  Sicilian 
themes,  in  his  "Hymn  to  Demeter"  and 
"Threnody  in  Memory  of  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Messina  Earthquake"  ( The 
Shadow  of  /Etna) ;  "The  Marvellous 
Munchausen,"  by  William  Rose  Benet, 
a  ynung  writer  {Merchants  from  Ca- 
thay), who  has  much  in  common  with 
Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  but  who  still  lingers 
in  a  realm  of  miscdianeous  and  rollick- 
Poems  and  Ballads,  liy  Hetinann  Hager- 
dom.  New  Edition.  New  York:  The  Mao- 
milfin  Company. 

Poems.  Hv  Wilfred  Karl  Chate.  Madi- 
son, Wis.:  W.  E.  Chase. 

Pcrham's  Pertinent  Prose  and  Poetrv. 
Published  by  John  L.  Perham,  Wilton,  N.  H. 

The  Garden  of  Life,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Anne  Richardson  Talbot  Boston:  Sher- 
man, French  and  Company. 
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ing  romance,  which  the  latter  has  re- 
cently deserted  in  order  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  peace  societies  by  his 

ffiru'-Prms,  a  narrative  poem  dealing 
with  the  war  in  tlie  Balkans;  and  finally, 
"St.  John  and  the  Faun,"  a  poem  by 
Gcnr^c  Fdu  nrd  Woodbcrry,  which  well 
illustrates  that  writer's  ability  to  present 
a  figure  or  a  scene  completely  in  a  few 
swift  strokes,  and  to  create  about  both 
an  atmosphere  of  imaginative  glamour. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  illustrations 
of  this  very  unusual  gift  in  Mr.  Wood- 
berry's  new  book,  The  Flight  and  Other 
Pociii^,  w'lich  is  without  question  the 
poetic  event  of  the  year  in  this  country. 
Of  the  two  long  pieces  in  the  African 
section,  "The  Kingdom  of  all  Souls," 
and  "Bcyniid  Dnnd  and  Evil,"  we  have 
spoken  already  in  tlic  BoOKMAN',  when 
they  appeared  last  year  as  a  separate  pui^ 
lication  bearing  the  imprint  of  a  private 
society.  So  there  is  no  need  to  insist 
further  here  upon  the  new  power  and 
freedom  of  evprt  s-ioii  which  Mr,  Wood- 
berry  has  achic\cil  in  these  remarknble 
poems.  He  ha^  certainly  succeeded  in 
letting  himself  go  in  them  as  neither  he 
nor  any  other  American  poet  has  ever 
let  himself  go  before ;  and  whatp^  er  they 
have  lost  in  art  as  the  result  ot  tiic  speed 
and  tension  at  which  they  were  appar- 
cntly  written,  is  more  than  made  up  for 
bj'  a  new  sense  of  vitality.  Here  is  a 
volume  of  American  verse  that  deals 
in  :iL': natively,  and  at  times  obscurely, 
with  abstract  ethical  ideas,  and  yet  is  ab- 
solutely alive. 

To  Mr.  Woodberry's  earlieTt  more 
self-contained  mood  and  more  decorative 
manner,  belongs  the  set  of  three  poems 
in  "A  Day  at  Castrogiovanni,"  also  pre- 
viously printed  under  that  title  in  a  sepa- 
rate format.  Noble  in  tone,  and  lovely 
in  texture  is  the  "In  Memoriam"  to  the 
late  Charles  Elliot  Norton,  which  con- 

The  Sail  Which  Hath  Passed,  and  OAer 

Poftn-i.   Hv  (uTirpf  Klinple.  Boston:  Shef- 

man,  Frcnrli  nml  ("ompanv. 

The  Sun-it  Ko.id.  Hv  Jane  G.  A.  Carter. 
Boston:  Sherman,  French  and  Company. 

The  Moon-Maiden,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Frances  Reed  Gibson.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  and  Company. 


eludes  die  third  section,  devoted  to  poems 
chiefly  American— especially  diat  pas- 
sage which,  presenting  a  picture  of  the 
Cambridge  don,  and  interpreting  his 

personality,  begins: 

A  grave  demeanor  masked  his  solitude, 
Like  the  dark  pines  of  his  seignorial  wood. 

But  we  believe  that  the  pieces  which 
will  give  the  greatest  and  most  general 
pleasure  in  the  present  collection,  are  the 
graceful,  and  at  times  exalted,  lulian 
boy  poems,  of  which  "Orfeo"  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  charmmg  example: 

Teach  me  to  kiss  the  Dorian  llate^ 

The  Dorinn  pipe  to  lilrAv; 
I  with  my  own  breaiii  would  salute 

Great  Pan  before  I  go ; 
And  may  the  genius  of  the  place 
Adopt  me  in  the  shepherd  race  I 

So  perched  on  Monte  Venere, 

I  prayed  a  little  Roatskin  boy 
To  leave  his  herd  and  tit  by  me. 

And  teach  me  all  die  diephetd's  jey. 
"What  is  your  name?"  to  him  I  said: 
"Orfcok"  blithe  reply  he  made. 

I  took  the  flute,  I  took  the  pipe; 

No  reed  would  to  my  breath  respond; 
lie  laughed  to  see  me  blow,  and  wipe 

My  lips,  the  pretty  vagabond; 

Still  nature's  child,  though  notes  I  snatcfai 
Was  victor  in  that  singing  match. 

But  I  W.1S  pnid  when,  as  behooved, 

I  threw  into  his  shaggy  lap 
The  gifts  by  andent  dme  approved, 

My  London  scarf  and  Naples  cap; 
And,  as  of  old,  the  happy  boy 
Leaped  high,  and  clapped  his  hands  for  joy. 

There  is  noticeable  in  Mr.  Braith- 
waite's  book,  a  dearth  of  short  Ijrrics  of 

di-tincrion.  Lyrics  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  nature  enters  into  them.    Of  the 

Vestigia:  Collcetid  Fomii.  By  AlgetmHi 
Sydney  Logan.    New  Yoik:  Mofat^  Yard 

and  Company. 

Hliicts,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Mary  A. 
Buttles.  New  York:  Broadway  Publishing 
Company. 

Amor  Vitaque.  By  Oliver  Opp-Dyke. 
Boston:  Sherman,  French  and  Company. 
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first,  or  purely  descriptive  and  fanciful 
class,  there  is  "\fny  is  Building  Her 
House,"  a  pretty  piece  of  sentimental 
embroidery,  in  the  vein  in  which  the 
author  of  The  f.onrly  Dancer  and  Other 
Poems  is  most  successful.  Of  the  sec- 
ond, which  is  also  descriptive,  but  whose 
descriptions  always  involve  an  elcincnt 
of  self-revelation,  wc  find  "Wind,"  by 
Fannie  Stearns  Davis,  whose  first  book, 
Myself  and  /,  has  appeared  this  season. 
Finally,  of  die  third,  in  which  self-ex- 
pression is  more  directly  attempted,  and 
nature  is  reduced  to  a  secondary  role  as 
symbol  and  decoration,  almost  the  only 
example  is  John  Hall  Wheelock's  "De- 
parture." 

This  little  poem  is  one  of  a  very  large 
number  of  little  poems,  all  very  much 
alike  in  manner  and  metre,  which  the 
author  brings  together  in  his  third  vol- 
ume, Love  and  Liberation.  So  many  of 
them  are  there,  indeed,  and  so  delicate 
are  the  gradations  by  which  t!ie  senti- 
ment expressed  in  them  progresses  from 
sta^e  to  stage,  that  the  effect,  as  we  read, 
is  \ery  mudl  that  of  a  cinematographic 
red  being  unwound  quite  slowly.  .Mr. 
WHieelock  needs  to  speed  up  his  emotive 
machinery  somewhat.  At  present  he  is 
le>s  a  lyric  poet  than  an  an.ily^r  of  lyric 
passion  and  sentiment.  As  such,  how- 
ever, he  has  a  very  delicate  and  ideal  pift. 

A  lonti  line  of  books  still  lf>ok>  down 
from  tlie  shelf.  Mr.  Clinton  Scollard's 
latest  seems  qui^e  at  home  there,  since 
its  title  is  Lyrics  from  a  Library,  but 
Mr.  Cale  "^'oung  Rice*s,  written  /St  the 
ll'orld's  Heart,  appears  a  bit  nut  of 
place,  with  its  "planetary"  pretensions, 
amid  so  many  more  humble  and  home- 
kceplnj»:  companions.  Yet  while  there 
are  few  poets — even  Mrs.  Fvans  or  Pro- 
fessor Woodberry- -who  have  travelled 
as  widely  as  Mr.  Rice  from  continent 
to  continent,  there  i>;  no  lack  of  tliosc 
who  visit  on  the  wings  of  fancy  those 
''realms  of  gold"  and  "faery  lands  for- 
lorn.** for  a  tour  of  which  there  is  no 
need  of  one  of  Messrs.  Citok's  conven- 

The  Trumpeters,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Andrew  Downing.  Bottra:  Sherman, 
French  and  Company. 


icnt  circular  tickets.  For,  whether  he 
(or  she),  like  Mrs.  Martha  Gilbert 
Dickinson  Bianchi  in  Gabrielle  and 
Other  Poems,  rhymes  of  Gaston  de  La- 
tniir  s  ancestress;  like  Miss  Gene\ieve 
Farncll-Hotui,  in  The  Faun  and  Other 
Poems,  haunts  the  half-human  penumbra 
of  classical  mythology;  or,  like  Mr, 
Madison  Cawein,  magically  invokes  the 
Minions  of  the  Moon,  the  American 
poet  of  to-day  »  still  for  the  most  part 
incorrigibly  sentimental  and  romantic. 
So  that  when  Mr.  Che-^ter  AUyn  Reed 
in  his  challenging  poem  to  Pindar  en- 
titled "The  Theban  Eagle"  writes: 

Much  has  been  lost;  O  Greece,  since  diy 

decay, 

Yet  something  has  been  added  wholly  new, 
Cast  up  by  siKhtlesB  forces  into  day; 
No  writer  of  the  modern  world  could  be 
So  coldly  careless  of  humanity  I 

one  is  inclined  to  question  the  complete 
truth  of  this  statement.  Certainly  hu- 
man warmth  of  feeling  is  the  quality  in 
which  most  contemporary  American 
verse  seems  most  noticeably  lackint:.  and 
Miss  Mary  Root  Garvin  is  not  the  only 
poet  who  appears  to  live  in  A  H  ailed 
Garden,  the  one  escape  from  which  is 
through  such  moods  of  reverie  as  we  find 
in  the  late  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr's  Last 
Poems,  or  such  historical  aiid  literary 
culture  as  furnishes  the  inspiration  for 
the  most  important  of  the  Collected 
Poems  of  Grace  Denio  Litchfield — 
dramas  like  'The  Nun  of  Kent."  and 
narrative  poems  like  "Baldur  the  Beauti- 
ful." This  does  not  mean  that  the  mod- 
ern spirit  with  its  various  "awakenings," 
has  not  already  touched  a  number  of  our 
contemporary  poets,  but,  for  the  mn<^t 
part,  it  has  touched  them  on  other  sides 
than  that  of  their  creative  consciousness, 
has  aroused  the  preacher,  or  the  teacher, 
nither  than  the  artist,  in  them.  In  such 
works  as  My  Rubaiyut,  by  Sadakichi 
Hartmann.  and  Mr.  Faust,  by  Arthur 
Davison  Ficke,  it  is  evident  that  the 
form,  whether  that  of  the  Persian  qua- 

Aurora,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Laura  A. 
Whitmore.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  and 
Compai^. 
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train  (v\irh  Jaivinc^c  qiiartrr-tones!),  or 
of  the  (joctiican  philostjphic  drama,  in- 
terests them  mainly  as  a  medium  for 
their  message.  This  messa^ic  ranges 
from  the  nmst  <;piriruril  and  esoteric  in 
the  case  ot  .Mr.  1- ickc,  to  the  most  prac- 
tical of  Mr.  KaufFman  who,  in  such 
rhymed  editorials  as  "Why  arc  you 
wccpinji,  sister?"  "The  Waiting  Wo- 
man." "Failure,"  and  "Fool's  Gold." 
counsels  a  conventional  code  of  conduct 
hased  i:pon  considerations  of  prudence  and 
self-interest,  in  the  manner  of  Franklin. 

Among  the  translations,  we  note  a  new 
editio  n,  the  fifth,  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Taylor's 
well-known  translation  of  Heredia's  son- 
nets in  Les  Trophies.  Here  is  also  a 
sensitive  rendering  of  some  sonnets  To 
///(■  I. fist  Fri(U/l  {.I  rAm'u  Ptnlin  ),  hy 
a  much  more  recent  poet,  M.  Auguste 
Aniiellier,  specimens  of  whose  work 
have  already  hpcn  made  known  here  hy 
Dr.  \an  D\ke.  A  volume  entitled 
Lyrics  an  J  Poems  from  Ibsen  is  at  least 
two-thirds  filled  with  the  translator's 
version  of  "Brand,"  which  is  not  exactly 
what  the  title  leads  one  to  expect.  And 
Miss  Helen  Waddeli  offers  a  little  group 
of  Lyrict  from  the  Chinese,  based  upon 
the  prose  versions  of  the  late  Professor 
Leeec,  the  famous  Oxfonl  sinologue. 
It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  the  follow- 
in;;,  which  miijht  have  been  written  hy 
Mr.  C^ellett  Burgess  or  Mr.  Oliver  Her- 
ford,  dates  from  780  B.C.: 

When   first  the  guests  approach  the  matSi 

Their  manners  are  correct; 
Aod  even  when  they  well  have  drunk^ 

They  idll  arc  circumapcct 

But  when  the  guests  have  drunk  too  much, 

They  lose  sobriety; 
They  shout  and  brawl  and  loudly  ting, 

— An  impropriety. 

i 

If  when  B  guest  has  drunk  too  much 
He  courteously  depart, 

Alms  for  Oblivion.  H\  Pcpr.im  Ilnrnan. 
New  Orleans:  J-.  Graham  Company,  Ltd. 


His  host  .inil  he  would  happ\  be, 
Each  having  done  hi;*  part. 

But  to  remain  when  one  is  drunk 

Is  not  a  virtuous  thing. 
To  drinking,  though  a  cuaCom  good, 

One  mutt  deportment  bringi 

Two  excellent  additions  to  the  library 
of  ballad  literature,  are  lltroic  Ballads 
of  Strv'ta,  and  the  late  Sophie  Jewett's 
I'olk-Ballads  of  Southern  Europe,  which 
gives  the  original  text  in  Castillian, 
Roumanian,  Catalan,  and  other  Latin 
t'ln-^Mifs,  on  the  left-hand  page,  and  the 
translation  on  the  right.  Miss  Jewett 
did  her  work  well,  and  her  rendering  of 
such  a  ballad  as  the  Piedmontese  "Don- 
na Lomhardin."  for  example,  keeps  the 
grim,  laconic  quality  of  the  origuial. 

But  surely  the  ehef  efeeuvre  of  trans- 
lation to  date  is  that  of  a  poem  entitled 
"Kapiolani,"  in  Mr.  John  Oxenham's 
Bi  tx  in  Amber,  into  Rarotongan,  "a  sort 
of  Lingua  Franca,  or  Sacred  Esperanto," 
of  the  South  Seas,  In  a  New  Zealand 
missionary,  i  hc  first  line  of  Mr.  Oxen- 
ham's  original  runs: 

Where  the  great  green  combers  break  in 
thunder  on  the  barrier  reefs. 

To  render  this  in  uneconomic  Raroton- 
gan, "stricdy  according  to  East  Polynes- 
ian haltad-metres,"  requires  a  whoIc 
four-line  stanza,  as  follows: 

Tei  te  ngai  mangugii-anga  m>  te  au  ngaru 

roro'a 

Ki  runga  no  te  punga  matoato'a 
Ngaru  kcrekere,  ngaru  mamaata  e  tini 
iCi  runga  no  te  'Akatl-Pipini. 

In  this  extended  form,  "Kapiolani"  is 

assured,  it  is  said,  of  becoming  a  house- 
hold classic  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
Islands! 

The  latest  additions  to  a  growing 

group  of  popular  nntholoirics  are  The 
Oxford  Book  of  Spanish  I  crse,  and  The 
Oxford  Book  of  Canadian  Verse, 
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THE  ART  OF  LOOKING  ON  AND  SOME 

RECENT  NOVELS* 

BY  FRLDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


The  following;  episode,  which  we  may 
as  well  christen  The  Parable  of  the  On- 
luolcer,  contains  a  little  lesson  in  the 
art  ol  making  fiction  which  it  will  not 
be  unprofitable  to  consider.  A  certain 
author  was  making  his  way  along  a 
quiet,  cross-town  city  block,  when  there 
passed  him  in  some  haste  a  tailor's  ap- 
prentice, bearing  on  his  arm  a  newly 
pressed  suit  of  clothes.  At  the  instant 
of  passing,  he  inadvertently  allowed  the 
trousers  to  slip  from  his  arm,  and  con- 
tinued on  hi>  way  unaware  of  his  loss. 
Now,  the  author  might  have  inter- 
vened ;  he  had  only  to  raise  his  voice  and 
call  the  man  back,  and  thus  save  him 
from  unpleasant  consequences.  But  the 
author  did  nothing  of  the  sort;  in  fact, 
the  idea  never  once  occurred  to  him. 
Here  was  a  story  being  enacted  under 
his  very  eyes,  and  he  was  too  carefully 
trained  in  the  methods  of  strictly  objec- 
tive narrative  to  intrude  his  own  person- 
ality. So,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards, 
he  paused  in  a  convenient  doorway  and 
watched  events  Almost  at  once  a  small 
group  had  gatticred,  attracted  by  the  cu- 
rious sight  of  a  perfectly  good  pair  of 
trousers  that  had  apparently  evolved 
from  nowhere,  lying  in  broad  daylight 
upon  the  public  walk.  They  I'a/ed  per- 
plexedly up  at  the  house  which  over- 

•Thp  Precipice.  By  Elia  W.  Peattie.  Bos- 
ton in  (I  New  York:  The  Hou^too  Miflin 

Cornpanv. 

The  Forester'tt  Daughter.  By  Hamtio 
Garland.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothcrt. 

Anthony  the  Absolute.  By  Saiftuel  Mer- 
lin.   New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

When  Ghost  Mceu  Ghost.'  By  William 
De  Morgan.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 

Liliekrona'N  Home.    By  Sclma  Lagerlof. 

New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

The  Lodger.  By  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes. 
New  York:    Chaiies  Srrihner's  Sons. 

The  Rocks  of  Valpre.  By  Ethel  M.  Dell. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


looked  the  spot,  but  it  gave  them  no  en- 
lightenment, the  windows  being  all 
tightly  closed.  Then  one  of  the  men 
very  gfingerly  took  up  the  mysterious 
garment,  and  measured  it  against  a 
rotund  figure;  and  forthwith  an  ani- 
mated discussion  broke  out  that  threat- 
ened to  become  a  serious  quarrel ;  which 
of  r!u'  spectators  had  first  discovered 
those  trousers,  and  which  was  entitled 
to  them  by  right  of  priority?  It  really 
began  to  look  ;is  though  the  episode 
would  develop  into  a  well-constructed 
short  story,  when  a  new  factor  entered 
in  and  spoiled  a  most  promising  situa- 
tion. P"ar  down  the  block,  a  small  street 
arab  had  seen  the  whole  transaction, 
started  in  breathless  pursuit  of  the 
tailor's  apprentii  * .  raught  up  with  him 
somewhere  out  of  sight  around  the  cor- 
ner, and  brought  him  back  just  in  time 
to  identify  his  lost  property  and  save  it 
from  being  torn  limb  from  limb  hf  the 
enra-jed  rival  claimants. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  author  in  remaining  passive 
was  quire  re]'»rr[u'n><ible  from  the  point 
of  ethics  and  good  citizenship,  and  sub- 
sequently he  would  probably  have  been 
quite  conscience-stridcen  and  worried 
himself  fnu'tlessly  in  wondering  just 
liow  serious  the  consequences  wouUl  be 
to  the  careless  clerk, — assuming  that  the 
iriatter  had  cmlcd  D'hcrw  '.<r  and  the 
trousers  had  not  been  recovered.  But 
the  point  which  it  is  desired  to  make  here 
Is  this :  that  the  instinct  which  prompted 
the  author  to  refrain  from  interfering, 
however  unneighbourly  and  uncharitable 
it  may  have  beta,  was  the  unmistakable 
hall-mark  of  the  born  story-teller.  This 
particidar  writer  co\iI(i  not  help  himself; 
he  did  not  deliberately  plan  to  harm  a 
poor,  hungry-looking  journeyman  tailor; 
but  he  was  simply  for  the  time  being  no 
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longer  a  free  ai^nt.   His  mind  had  shot 

ahead,  visualising'  the  varioiH  conse- 
quences, the  general  consternation  when 
the  suit  should  arrive  at  its  destination 
minus  the  trousers,  the  messenger's  be- 
wilderment, his  frantic  chase  hack  over 
the  route  he  had  come,  the  anger  of  his 
employer,  his  probable  dismissal,  and  so 
forth  and  so  on,  scene  after  scene  came 
tumhlin;:  throimh  the  author's  hrain,  like 
the  whizzing  film  of  a  mad  motion  pic- 
ture,— and  to  save  himself  he  could  not 
!irt\  r  thrown  off  thc  hypnotism  of  it  in 
time  to  act. 

Now,  this  is  an  unwise,  and  even  a 
dangerous  mood  to  cultivate  in  real  life. 
It  is  quire  conceivable  tliat  the  role  of 
passive  onlooker  might  become  such  a 
settled  habit  that  one  mi^ht  stand  and 
watch  death  and  destruction,  In  the 
shape  of  a  runaw  ay  horse  or  a  fire  or  a 
flood,  threatening  a  group  of  uncon- 
scious victims,  and  remain  dumb,  in  a 
state  of  horrified  fascination,  when  a 
warning  shout  would  save  them.  But 
in  the  makinpr  of  fiction  it  is  one  of  the 
great  essentials.  Thc  novelist  is  first, 
last  and  always  thc  Onlooker  at  life. 
It  is  not  his  province  to  play  special 
Providence ;  he  has  more  important  busi- 
ness than  to  iTo  around  saving  h"^- 
acters  from  thc  consequences  of  their 
rashness  or  their  blunders  or  their  bad 
temper.  He  may  care  as  much  as  he 
likes  for  the  men  and  women  born  of 
his  own  brain;  he  may  be  as  fanatical 
as  he  chooses  about  his  central  theme, 
whether  it  be  prohibition,  or  Christian 
Science,  or  feminism,  or  thc  liesitation 
waltz, — on  one  all  important  condition ; 
namelv.  that  he  will  care  a  little  more, 
be  a  litrlr  more  fanatical  in  regard  to  his 
art.  The  author  who  failed  to  pick  up 
the  trousers  and  run  after  the  messenger 
loved  his  fellow-men, — but  he  loved  the 
making  of  stories  somewhat  better,  that 
is  all.  And  the  reason  why  many  a 
novel  which,  in  its  first  conception,  was 
nothing  but  a  learnrd  thesis  on  some  de- 
bated question  of  history  or  politics  or 
religion,  little  by  little  in  the  course  of 
the  wrifinc  became  galvanised  info  real 
flesh  and  blood  was  because  the  author 


suddenly  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  the 

dignity  and  splendour  of  thc  creative 
power  and  realised  that,  however  much 
in  earnest  he  may  have  thought  himself 
regarding  the  lesson  he  wished  to  teach 
the  world,— ranthers-in-law,  or  a  quiet 
Fourth,  or  the  single  tax  or  the  split  sldrt, 
— ^he  was  vasdy  more  in  earnest  regard- 
ing the  alieer  art  of  composition,  infinite- 
ly more  concerned  over  the  structure  and 
symmetry  of  the  work  as  a  whole  than 
over  the  chance  of  ever  making  even  a 
single  convert.  We  arc  all  familiar  with 
the  proverbial  attitude  of  the  physician 
toward  his  patient:  thc  latter  is  not  a 
man  but  only  a  case.  Well,  with  a 
slight  paraphrase,  we  may  tu  i<i-  the  same 
thought  to  fit  the  making  of  novels:  thc 
attitude  of  the  novelist  toward  his  cen- 
tral subject  should  be  this:  he  should 
foreet  it  as  a  doctrine,  a  philosophy,  an 
ethical,  moral  or  religious  theme,  and 
think  of  it  steadfastly  as  a  plot,  a  piece 
of  careful  structiire  Intended  to  mirror 
back  and,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  inter- 
pret life. 

The  trouble  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
fiction  of  to-d.iy  is  that  it  not  only  tries 
to  play  the  part  of  Special  Providence, 
but  it  goes  still  further  and  emulates  the 
aggressive  methods  of  the  mI]i^^nr  suf- 
fragettes. To  revert  to  our  Parable  of 
the  Onlooker,  it  is  as  though,  not  con- 
tent with  calling  beck  the  delinquent 
tailor's  appreptice.  our  author  should 
have  taken  upon  himself  to  box  his  ears, 
roundly  berate  him  for  his  carelessness, 
and  report  the  whole  incident  to  his  em- 
ployer. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  novels 
that  sin  most  wantonly  in  this  respect 
just  at  present  are  the  quite  numerous 
cla<s  of  novels  written  by  women  of  the 
more  or  less  advanced  type  and  waving 
the  standards  of  feminism.  But  they  do 
nor  stand  alone  by  any  means,  more  Is 
the  piry.  With  tlie  models  still  before 
us  of  almost  Bawle.ss  workmanship  which 
the  hi?  realists  of  the  last  quarter-cen- 
tury ba\  e  £!i\  en  us.  it  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  we  should  have  had  the 
retrofrrade  movement,  in  the  swirls  and 
eddies  and  back  waters  of  which  thc  fic- 
tion of  to-day  finds  itself  caught.  The 
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trouble,  of  course,  with  a  majority  of 
the  latter-day  novelists  is  that  they  have 

to  a  ;:rrnrcr  or  less  extent  forgotten  to 
be  Onlookers  at  life, — they  have  been 
too  busy  picking:  up  the  trousers,  so  to 
speak.  Your  Onlooker  has  the  advan- 
tagc  of  not  losing  his  sense  of  propor- 
tion. He  loses,  to  be  sure,  some  of  the 
keen  zest  of  enthusiasm;  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  an  infinite  amount  of 
satiric  enjoyment  and  quiet  chnckles  at 
the  foibles  and  weaknesses  of  luiman  na- 
ture. And,  furthennore,  he  knows  that 
human  nature  is  an  amazingly  constant 
quantity:  he  knows,  for  instance,  that 
the  most  militant  suffragette  of  to-day 
is  not  so  very  different  from  her  K>eat- 
jfrandmother  at  the  <;ame  ape,  if  one 
could  once  get  behind  the  artificial  bar- 
rier die  has  chosen  to  raise. 

"the  precipice" 

In  this  connection,  it  is  only  natural 
that  The  Precipice,  by  Elia  W.  Peattie, 
«hould  be  the  fir^r  of  the  novels  of  the 
month  to  come  to  mind.  It  is  not  a  book 
to  he  lightly  dismissed,  for  it  has  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  strength,  and  considerable 
understanding  of  the  peculiar  problems 
which  face  the  enlightened  young 
woman  of  to-day.  It  is  a  frank  and  fear- 
less study  of  the  New  Womanhood 
which  we  now  sec  all  around  us,  strug- 
gling for  "self-expression,"  to  borrow 
one  of  the  stock  phrases  of  die  hour;  and 
it  is  done  upon  a  broad  canvas,  with  a 
generous  collection  of  sample  types  of 
young  women,  besides  the  heroine, — and 
back  and  behind  rhem,  long,  dim  vistas 
of  other  women,  the  successful,  the 
down-trodden,  the  desperate,  stretching 
away  in  unnumbered  hosts,  one  and  all 
with  their  own  special  problems,  solved 
or  unsolved.  1  o  this  extent  Mrs.  Peat- 
tie  has  done  good  work;  the  dieer  sense 
of  the  bigness  of  life,  and  the  force  and 
onward  urge  of  human  progress  is  some- 
thing which  many  writers  strive  for  and 
few  attain.  But  the  weakness  of  The 
Precipice, — for  unfortunately  it  li,is  its 
weakness, — is  due  simply  to  the  quite  ob- 
vM>us  fact  that  Mrs.  Peattie  has  not  suf- 
ficiently cultivated  the  gentle  art  of 


Looking  On.  She  meddles  too  much 
with  her  characters'  destinies,  she  weak- 
ens her  effects  by  tnV'ni;  too  specialised 
cases.  The  bare  outline  of  the  story  is 
general  enough:  there  are  plenty  of 
young  girls  who  insist  nowadays  upon 
going  to  college,  in  spite  of  parental  ob- 
jection, and  later  choosing  a  vocation 
for  thonselves;  and  there  are  plenty  of 
them  who,  having  chosen  a  vocation,  in- 
sist upon  believing  that  this  h'fc  work 
they  have  entered  upon  is  incompatible 
Mrith  matrimony.  But  the  young  woman 
about  whom  the  author  is  especially  con- 
cerned is  in  many  regards  so  exception- 
ally placed  diat  we  are  never  quite  sure 
whether  is  swayed  by  the  big  gen- 
eral movement  of  the  times  or  by  her 
own  private  problems  and  dilemmas. 
Would  she,  for  instance,  have  made  her 
fierce  fight  for  an  education  if  "^hr  had 
not  seen  that  her  father's  domineering 
nature,  his  contempt  for  the  opposite  sex, 
had  slowly  stifled  her  mother's  individ- 
uality and  would  stifle  liers  in  turn,  if 
she  did  not  escape  from  it?  And,  when 
she  returned  from  college,  would  she  not 
once  more  have  settled  down  to  the  old 
routine,  if  the  bickering  and  antagonism 
o»  >ears  had  not  suddenly  over-strained 
the  frail  mother's  heart  and  caused  her 
death?  And  rhr?e  are  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  scries  of  casualties  that 
are  constantly  occurring  to  the  girl  her- 
self and  to  her  immediate  friends  and 
intimates,  deaths,  divorces,  loss  of  for- 
tune, anything  and  everything  that 
would  tend  to  take  choice  out  of  the 
girl's  own  hands  and  decide  things  for 
her.  When  the  supply  of  possible  calami- 
ties runs  low,  the  author  even  duplicates 
the  sinking  of  ^e  TUamie,  in  order  to 
remove  two  characters,  whose  further 
sliare  in  events  threaten  to  put  too  great 
a  strain  upon  her  inventive  powers.  It 
is  always  so  much  easier  to  meddle  dian 
just  to  look  on!  If  your  char.acters  re- 
fuse to  do  the  right  thing,  drown  them! 
Then  at  least  they  will  not  be  able  to  do 
the  wrong  thing,  and  thus  life  is  simpli- 
fied. But  in  the  end,  Mrs.  Peattie's 
heroine  really  does  have  to  make  up  her 
own  mind,  she  really  does  have  to  recog- 
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nise  that,  in  spite  of  her  revolts  and  de- 
nials, there  is  one  man  whom  she  loves, 
almost  but  not  quite  to  the  point  of  giv- 
ing  up  her  lite-work,  as  supervisor  of 
the  National  Child- Protection  Swiety, — 
while  the  man  himself  confessrs  that  he 
loves  her  almost  enough,  but  not  quite, 
to  give  up  his  life-work,  which  has  to  do 
w  ith  mining;  enterprises  in  the  Far  West. 
\t  takes  them  an  incredibly  long  time  to 
reach  the  obvious  solution,  and  many 
tears  are  shed  and  many  angry  and  de- 
spairing words  spoken,  before  they  both 
say  simultaneously,  Why  should  either  of 
us  give  up  our  work?  why  should  we 
not  keep  our  Work  and  have  each  other 
too?  The  penerrd  public  will  probably 
find  this  a  fairly  satisfactory  climax  for  a 
closing  chapter;  but  here  and  there  a 
reader,  less  easily  convinced  than  the 
nutjority,  will  have  his  doubts  as  to  the 
chances  of  happiness,  with  the  wife  in 
Washington,  mothering  a  universe  of 
other  penpic's  children,  and  the  bti<band 
in  the  depths  of  his  Rocky  Mountain 
mines,  amassing  a  fortune  for  the  heirs 
whom  he  may  never  have. 

"the  forester's  daughter" 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  nnore 

complete  contrast  to  The  Precipice  than 
is  afforded  by  Hamlin  Garland's  latest 
published  volume.  The  ToresUr's 
Daughter.  There  are  no  problems  of 
fcniinism  in  this  story;  it  is  quite  wild 
and  woolly,  after  the  harmless  and  con- 
ventionalisni  manner  of  an  "Essanay" 
or  "Broncho"  motion  picture.  There  is 
the  beautiful,  dnrin;.'.  physically  superb 
young  woman,  daughter  of  a  Govern- 
ment forester,  who  knows  vastly  more 
thnn  her  own  father  about  felling  trees 
and  breaking  horses  and  controlling 
men;  there  is  the  interesting  invalid 
from  the  East,  only  son  and  heir  of  a 
millionaire  lumberman,  who  has  hren 
sent  West  to  recover  from  the  ctiects 
of  overstudy;  and  there  is  the  typical 
"bad  man,"  who  loves  the  girl  and  has 
almost  won  her.  until  the  Kasrerner  ar- 
rives to  show  her  the  difference  between 
a  desperado  and  a  real  gentleman.  The 
real  gentleman,  by  the  way,  has  no  little 


trouble  tn  living  up  to  the  requirements 

of  his  role.  For  instance,  it  happens  that 
he  and  the  girl  are  caught  and  snowed 
in,  up  in  the  mountains,  fur  two  days 
and  nights,  and  when  the  news  leaks  out, 
a  certain  scandal-lovinfz  old  woman  of 
the  neighbourhood  proceeds  to  circulate 
the  facts  by  telephone,  all  over  the  dis- 
trict. The  girl's  father  naturally  wants 
to  know  what  the  young  man  intends  to 
do  about  the  matter,  and  the  other  some- 
what lamely  answers  that  he  loves  the 
girl  and  has  told  her  so,  Init  hasn't  ex- 
actly asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  hadn't 
meant  to  do  so,  because  he  hadn't  ex- 
pected to  marry  for  stmie  years  to  come. 
Hut  since  he  had  injured  the  girl's  repu- 
tation, well,  just  for  the  sake  of  being 
obliging,  and  to  prove  he 'was  a  gentle- 
man, and  also  because  he  really  did  love 
the  girl,  he  would  make  her  his  wife, — 
provided  the  millionaire  lather  had  no 
objections.  This  is  not  literally  what 
the  book  puts  into  the  yming  man's 
mouth,  but  it  is  the  substance  of  it.  And 
the  girl's  father,  and  the  girl's  modier 
and  the  girl  herself,  all  unite  in  saying 
substantially,  "'l  liank  you  most  to  death 
for  your  kind  condescension."  And  the 
millionaire  arrives  in  his  private  car,  and 
is  instantly  so  delij;hted  with  his  prospec- 
tive daughter-in-law  that  he  tells  his  son 
she  will  make  mother  and  the  girls 
ashamed  to  look  at  themselves  in  the 
glass.  So  the  volume  ends  with  wedding 
bells  and  a  parental  blessing, — and  leaves 
the  puzzled  reader  wondering  what  it 
was  written  for,  unless  to  show  how 
much  or  how  little  the  author  knows  of 
forestry.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this 
story  came  from  the  same  hand  that  once 
gave  us  a  bonk  of  real  strength.  Rose  0/ 
Dntrlirr's  Cooly. 

"ANTHONY  THE  ABSOLUTE" 

One  cannot  read  Samuel  Merwfn's 
Anthony  the  Absolute  without  realising 
how  hugely  the  author  must  have  en- 
joyed himsdf  while  writing  it.  Of 
course,  every  reviewer  Is  bound  to  make 
the  inevitable  comparison,  if  not  on 
paper,  at  least  in  his  own  private  con- 
sciousness: its  author  has  suddenly  re- 
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vealed  hiimeK  as  an  American  WlUiam 
J.  LodcCi  who  has  performed  the  miracle 
of  possessing  himself  of  the  delicious, 
whimsical,  elusive  humour  of  Marcus 
Ordesme  and  the  Beloved  Vagabond, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  retaining;  in 
full  measure  his  own  individuality. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  readers  who 
will  make  the  mistake  of  taking  the  book 
too  seriously,  of  seeing  in  it  an  intention 
to  discuss  some  of  the  big  problems  of 
the  day,  the  white  sUive  traffic,  the  equal 
standard  of  morality  for  the  sexes,  the 
ritrht  of  wom;\n  to  her  individual  free- 
dom, and  economic  independence.  And 
it  is  quite  true  that  all  these  topics  and 
others  akin  to  them  find  mention  in  the 
pages  of  Anthony  the  Absolute, — but 
only  finr  the  purpose  of  showing  up  his 
hero  from  some  new  angle,  and  reveal- 
ing some  new  and  refreshing  eccentricity. 
Anthony  is  a  meditative  and  retiring  sort 
of  person,  with  strange  theories  about 
music,  a  hobby  for  collecting  folk-songs, 
and  a  theoretic  knowledge  of  women 
gained  wholly  from  books.  Tlie  most 
ardent  feminist  could  not  ask  for  greater 
liberty  for  the  sex  than  this  surprisingly 
absolute  gentleman  would  freely  accord 
them.  But,  Ifte  many  another  theorist, 
he  discovers  that  his  most  cherUied  be- 
liefs and  doctrines  break  down  under 
practical  application.  In  theory  he  holds 
that  even  the  most  degraded  of  women 
♦  are  entitled  to  courteous  trentmenr,  as 
well  as  their  happier  sisters;  yet,  one 
evening  when  he  is  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  a  Japanese  tea-house,  he  dis- 
covers that  his  courteous  consideration 
of  Ac  feelings  of  its  inmates  is  very  far 
from  being  appreciated.  He  believes 
that  a  lady  has  a  perfect  right  to  leave 
her  husband  if  she  has  ceased  to  love 
him;  and  when  he  encounters  on  a  trans- 
Pacific  Steamer  a  wronged  husband  who 
is  on  his  way  to  China  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  his  wife  and  her  lover,  Anthony 
argues  eloquently  to  dfasuade  him  from 
his  antiquated  procedure,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose; so.  just  to  teach  Anthony  a  lesson, 
fate  amuses  itself  by  making  him  cas- 
ually fall  In  with  the  truant  lady,  not 
knowing  who  die  is, — and  almost  before 


they  are  aware  of  tt|  he  and  the  young 
woman  have  formed  a  friendship  which 
rapidly  ripens  into  a  much  more  ardent 
feeling,  thanks  to  a  unanimity  of  tastes 
and  a  propinquity  of  hotel  rooms.  All 
of  a  sudden,  the  wronged  husband  turns 
up,  waving  a  Japanese  sword,  and  swear- 
ing by  all  the  gods  of  East  and  West 
that  he  has  become  convinced  that  An- 
thony is  the  man  who  has  wronged  him, 
and  that  he  'will  have  his  heart's  blood. 
Now,  another  of  Anthony's  pet  theories 
is  that  love  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  woman's  career;  here  is  a  woman 
whom  he  luves  and  whom  her  husband 
loves,  but  she  has  a  wonderful  voice,  and 
should  be  allowed  her  freedom  and  a 
chance  to  study.  All  of  which  the  hus- 
band refines  to  listen  to^ — so  Anthony 
forgets  his  dieories  and  knocks  the  hus- 
band down,  and  since  the  scuffle  happens 
on  the  hotel  stairs,  the  husband  is  con- 
siderably damaged  physically  and  so  hurt 
in  his  solf-rcspcct  that  on  the  way  to  the 
hospital  he  commits  hari-kari  with  his 
Japanese  sword,  and  thus  leaves  the  field 
free  to  Anthony.  But  Anthony  has  not 
yet  reached  the  limits  of  his  absolutism; 
the  lady's  husband,  to  be  sure,  is  out  of 
the  way;  but  she  still  has  her  caieer  to 
think  of,  and  no  true  man  of  the  modern 
type  would  interfere  with  a  lady's  career. 
But  it  happens  that  her  career  is  the  last 
thing  that  the  lady  is  thinking  of;  she 
knows  fwhat  she  wants,  and  she  wants 
Anthony  and  nothing  else.  And  when 
this  fact  at  last  dawns  upon  Anthony, 
the  last  of  his  feministic  theories  dis- 
solves into  thin  nlr,  and  he  is  quite  ready 
to  be  simply  and  practically  happy  in  a 
sane  and  wholesome  fashion.  The  book 
is  brimming  over  with  unexpected  and 
refreshinir  paradoxes,  and  may  be  en- 
joyed simply  as  a  clever  piece  of  sheer, 
light-hearted  fun  and  indulgent  satire. 
Hut  rho'=r  \\  Ito  loolc  a  lirtle  deeper  will 
realise  that  Mr.  Mcrwin  has  really  said 
one  rather  striking  thing,  namely,  that 
if  the  full  feministic  programme  could 
be  put  into  practice,  if  the  equal  standard 
with  all  the  consequences  that  would 
logically  follow  in  its  wake  could  become 
an  accomplidied  fact,  the  last  persons  to 
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be  satisfied  by  the  diange  would  be  the 
women  themselves. 

"when  ghost  MB£TS  chost^ 

Every  dme  that  a  new  De  Morgan 

book  cnmes  along,  the  present  reviewer 
finds  himself  once  more  wondering  why 
the  reading  of  them  is  such  a  conscious 
eflFort.  There  is  an  unmistakable  charm 
about  them;  they  have  in  tliem  a  certain 
mellow  richness  and  palpable  wortli ;  and 
at  the  same  time  they  are  full  of  tricks 
and  mannerisms  of  a  bygone  generation 
which  endear  them  to  us  because  of  tliat 
constant  suggestion  of  a  resemblance  to 
the  great  masters  of  English  fiction. 
Nevertheless,  they  arc  not  easy  reading. 
It  requires  a  deliberate  effort  to  keep  the 
plot  dearly  spread  before  the  mind's  eye, 
and  more  than  once  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  back  and  straighten  out  the  identity 
of  one  or  more  characters.  AH  of  this 
applies  to  a  rather  greater  extent  than 
usual  to  the  latest  Dc  Morgan  volimie, 
h'hen  Ghost  Meets  Ghost, — partly  be- 
cause of  the  great  length  of  the  story  and 
its  multitude  of  characters  (for  it  runs 
to  more  than  eight  hundred  pages),  and 
partly  to  its  complicated  and  mysterious 
plot,  and  its  frequent  shifting  badcward 
and  foruard  in  point  of  time,  over  a 
period  of  fifty  years.  To  attempt  any- 
thing approaching  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  thfs  story  within  the  modest 
limits  of  a  brief  review  would  be  a  tour 
de  force  from  which  even  a  veteran  re- 
viewer might  reasonably  be  excused.  It 
covers  as  M'idc  a  range  through  the  social 
strata  of  PIngland  as  Dickens's  Ble^ik 
House  or  Barnaby  Rtidge:  it  rakes  up 
old,  forgotten  family  secrets,  buried  in 
the  archives  of  New  Zealand  penal  col- 
onies, and  through  the  curious  inter- 
weavings  of  human  life  it  leads  us  from 
the  abodes  of  wealth  df)wn  into  squalid 
back  alleys,  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and 
disease  and  that  unfailing  charity  and 
sympathy  which  Mr.  De  Morgan  so 
truly  recognises  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
very  poor.  Among  the  host  of  men  and 
women  who  throng  these  eight  hundred 
pages,  there  are  two  bent  and  feeble  old 
women,  octogenarians  both  of  them,  who 


linger  conspicuously  in  the  memory,  for 
they  arc  the  ".j;hosts"  to  which  the  title 
refers.  Neither  of  them  knows  that  the 
other  is  alive,  because  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  it  had  served  the  adfish  pur- 
pose of  a  man  to  keep  them  apart.  These 
two  old  women  are  twins,  and  in  girl- 
hood were  so  much  alike  tliat  even  their 
closest  friends  could  not  tell  them  apart; 
and,  like  all  twins,  they  were  inseparable. 
But  one  of  them  -was  unwise,  and  made 
a  runaway  match,  of  doubtful  legality, 
with  a  handsome  scoundrel'  who  soon 
after  was  convicted  of  forgery  and  sen- 
tenced to  deportation  for  life.  As  soon 
as  she  cmiKl,  his  wife  followed  him  into 
the  exile  of  a  penal  settlement,  and  there, 
in  spite  of  privation  and  loneliness  and 
scant  kindness  from  her  husband,  she 
continued  to  live  until  his  death  set  her 
free.  But  she  often  begged  him  for  the 
money  to  take  her  home  on  a  visit,  for 
her  heart  ached  with  the  longing  to  see 
her  twin  sister  once  again.  The  hus- 
band refused  to  let  her  go,  for  he  feared 
that  once  away  she  might  never  come 
back ;  so,  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  her 
reason  for  going,  he  forged  two  letters, 
one  from  England,  telling  of  the  death  of 
her  father  and  sister,  and  the  other  an- 
nouncing his  own  wife's  death  to  her 
family  at  home.  There  is  tlie  big,  fine, 
pathetic  »tuation  that  looms  up  behind 
the  multitude  of  happenings  in  this 
crowded  story:  for  fifty  years,  these  two 
sisters  have  mourned  each  other  as  dead, 
and  all  this  time  diey  have  been  living 
within  easy  distance  of  each  other,  un- 
consciously waiting  for  fate  to  bring 
them  into  touch.  But  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  this  ui  the  whole  story,  or 
even  the  chief  part  of  the  story  Mr.  De 
Morgan  has  to  tell,  would  be  most  mis- 
leading. It  is  a  big,  sane,  eminently 
human  story,  done  with  an  amplitude  of 
means,  a  generosity  of  portrayal,  a 
wealth  of  happy  plirasing  such  as  Mr. 
De  Morgan  has  not  equalled  in  any 
other  book  since  the  publication  of 
Joseph  Vance.  The  volume  would  be 
a  memorable  one,  if  only  for  the  new 
friends  tfiat  we  make  in  the  unsavoury 
squalour  of  Sapp's  Court,— Unde  Mo', 
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the  ex -prize-fighter,  and  Aunt  M'riar, 
and  DoUy  and  Dave,  two  more  of  Mr. 
De  Moron's  inimitable  child  portfait- 
urf?, — poor  little  Dave,  who  was  run 
down  by  a  fire-engine  and  taken  to  the 
"Hofsetickler'  And  these  are  only  one 
little  random  group  out  of  the  thronging 
treasure-house  of  these  pages.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  the  pleasure  it  gives,  the  book 
is  none  the  less  somewhat  difficult  read- 
ins; 

"liubkrona's  homb^ 

One  delightful  thing  aibout  Selma 
Laperlof  is  that  she  is  by  nature  a  bnrn 
Onlooker.  In  this  simple  little  tale  just 
published  in  translation,  Liliekrotu^s 
Home,  which,  like  so  much  of  this  au- 
thor's inimitable  work,  has  about  it 
something  of  the  quality  of  folk-lore,  she 
has  kept  herself  absolutely  outnde  die 
story.  The  tone  changes  from  chapter 
to  chapter,  taking  on  a  different  colour 
according  as  it  is  successively  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  Little  Maid,  or  the 
Pastor's  Daughter,  nr  one  or  another  of 
the  chief  actors.  But  Sehna  Lagerlof 
herself  never  for  an  instant  obtrudes  her 
personality. — alrhoiitrh  nf  course  one 
feels  it  indirectly  in  every  line  of  her  ex- 
quisitely simple  narrative  style.  As  for 
the  substance  of  this  tale,  it  is  simply  the 
old  familiar  situation  of  the  cruel  step- 
mother and  the  once  dearly  beloved 
daughter  whose  fadier  is  now  persuaded 
to  helicvc  nothing  hut  evil  of  her.  The 
setting  of  the  story  is  a  little  remote 
Scandinavian  village  under  most  primi- 
tive conditions,  and  the  loom  and  spin- 
ning-wheel and  all  the  old  lu.nirlv  do- 
mestic duties  of  farm  and  household  are 
carried  on  with  pleasant  thrift  and  en- 
terprise. But  they  are  a  superstitious 
folk  as  well  as  thrifty,  and  they  have 
their  own  beliefs  as  to  what  was  left  be- 
hind in  the  old  days  when  the  lake  down 
by  the  Black  River  \va>  drnfned  dry. 
They  knew  that  the  spirit  of  that  lake 
would  never  have  been  content  to  dwell 
in  the  scant  waters  of  the  Black  River ; 
so  what  was  more  likely  than  that  this 
Water  Spirit  should  be  none  other  than 
die  Pastor's  second  wife,  who  had  come 


no  one  knew  from  where  and  had  the 
disposition  of  die  Devil  himself.  Now, 
the  Pastor's  daughter  loved  a  young  man 

who  was  a  great  musician,  but  had  laid 
aside  his  violin  to  play  no  more  because 
of  a  grim  tragedy  in  his  life.  He  had 
once  hcforc  loved  a  \oiiiie  girl  and  on 
the  night  of  their  betrothal  the  spirit  of 
gladness  had  so  entered  into  his  music 
that  he  had  played  and  played  and  the 
girl  had  danced  and  danced  until,  in  the 
midst  of  her  happiness,  she  dropped  dead 
at  his  feet.  This  was  why  Liliekrona 
had  put  aside  thoughts  of  love  and  told 
himself  that  he  could  never  know  the 
joy  of  a  liome  and  fireside  of  his  own. 
How  the  Pastor's  daughter  taught  him 
a  wiser  philosophy  and  persuaded  him 
to  play  again,  and  how  the  evil  step- 
mother was  finally  bandied  from  the 
Pastor's  house,  and  how  that  same  even- 
ing, certain  villagers  swore  that  they 
saw  a  black  spirit  creeping  through  the 
dusk  to  hide  itsdf  in  the  Black  River, — 
all  this  and  more  Selmn  La^erluf  h.i>  in- 
terwoven so  ingeniously  that  you  may 
take  the  talc  as  a  fairy  legend,  a  parable 
or  a  bit  of  realistic  country  lite  as  un- 
sparing in  it>  (fetails  as  a  painting  by 
Millet.  If  books  of  this  type  of  work- 
mam^ip  were  not  so  few  and  far  between 
the  reviewer's  task  would  he  an  easier 
and  pleasanter  one. 

"thb  lodger" 

The  Lodgtr.  Hy  Mrs.  Belloc* 
Lowndes,  is  easily  the  best  of  the  various 
mystery  stories  that  this  writer  has  pro- 
duced. The  real  merit  of  it  lies  in  the 
quietness  with  which  it  opens,  without 
a  hint  of  any  tiling  gruesome  or  uncanny ; 
and  then  little  by  little  we  begin  to  con- 
nect certain  events  and  places  and  to 
realise  the  utter  grimness  of  a  situation 
innocently  brought  about  by  a  respectable 
middle-aged  woman  renting  a  room  to  a 
strange  lodger.  He  seemed  to  have  come 
to  her  like  a  special  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence. That  very  evening  she  and  licr 
hushand,  who  had  once  been  respectable 
family  servants  but  were  now  too  old 
to  go  back  to  their  former  work,  had 
been  redwning  up  just  how  many  shill- 
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ings  stood  between  them  and  abject  pov- 
erty; and  then  the  husband,  yielding  to 
tl'ar  ninLr'oal  dei-ire  which  often  comes 
when  funds  arc  low,  to  redeem  his  self- 
respect  by  some  reckless  expenditure,  ac* 
tually  steps  cuit  of  the  house  and  pays  a 
penny,  one  of  their  few,  precioiis  pen- 
nies, tor  an  evening  paper.  \  ou  sec,  just 
at  this  time  all  London  was  exdted  by  a 
series  of  atrocious  and  IncxpHcahlc  mur- 
ders, and  the  good  man  happened  to  have 
a  young  friend  on  the  Secret  Service 
force,  who  had  told  him  a  few  inside 
facts  as  tn  what  the  jxjlice  were  (h)ine. 
Now  if  lie  had  not  gone  out  for  that 
paper,  he  would  not  have  left  the  light 
turned  high  in  the  front  hall  and  the 
Lodger  would  have  passed  the  house 
without  seeing  the  sign  announcing  fur- 
nished rooms.  And  such  a  wonderful 
lodper,  too;  to  be  sure,  he  had  no  lug- 
gage excepting  one  small,  mysterious 
satchel,  which  he  would  not  leave  for  an 
instant  out  >  !  h'.<  hand;  hut  he  insisted 
on  pnving  her  double  what  she  a>kcd  on 
condition  that  she  would  take  no  other 
lodgers  than  him.  So,  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  month's  rent  in  advance,  the 
landlady  de-ccnded  to  the  dining-room 
to  interrupt  her  husband  in  his  perusal 
of  the  latest  details  of  a  fresh  murder  in 
Whitechnpel.  Well,  there  is  the  situa- 
tion; and  the  fine  art  by  which,  without 
unnecessary  haste,  without  a  word  too 
much  or  too  little,  you  are  led  to  form 
a  mental  connection  heruTrn  the  grim 
headlines  of  the  newspaper  and  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Lodger  upstairs  entitles  Mrs. 
Bclloc-Lowndes  to  cordial  recognition  as 
an  adept  in  this  type  of  fiction.  It  satis- 
fies the  reader's  desire  to  be  kept  in  a 
State  of  sustained  suspense;  ami.  what  is 
much  rarer,  it  satisfies  him  equally  when 


the  final  disclosures  have  all  been  made. 
The  only  weak  point  in  the  whole  vol- 
ume Is  the  sMimrwhat  melodramatic  and 
unlikely  coincidence  of  having  all  the 
parties  concerned  meet  fay  chance  in  the 
Chamber  of  Horrors  at  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  Wax  Works. 

"tHB  rocks  op  VALPRi" 

The  Rocks  of  Vol  pre.  by  Ethel  M. 
Dell,  may  best  be  described  as  the  history 
of  a  young  woman  of  much  the  same 
flufFy  and  irresponsible  tj'pe  as  those 
heroines  of  the  Duchess's  novels,  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  an  earlier  generation. 
It  was  among  the  rocb  of  Valpre,  on  the 

Frcru  'i  coast,  that  Chris  Wyndh:im  com- 
mitted her  first  serious  Indiscretion  by 
scraping  an  acquaintance  with  a  good- 
looking  young  Frenchman,  meeting  him 
surreptitiously  on  several  orca^inns  nnd 
finally  allowing  the  tide  to  overtake  them 
while  exploring  a  certain  magic  cave,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  found  them> 
selves  prisoners  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 
This  escapade,  coupled  with  the  duel 
which  the  young  Frendiman  afterward 
fought  in  her  defense  was  destined  to 
pursue  her  in  one  form  or  another 
throughout  life;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  she  is  afterward  happily  mar- 
ried to  an  English  husband,  her  happi- 
ne<;<;  rnrries  a  heavy  handicap  of  secrecy, 
blackmail,  forgery,  and  the  persistent  and 
dangerous  devotion  of  the  Frenchman. 
Altogether,  this  is  a  well-intentioned  lit- 
tle story,  with  which  it  would  be  an  un- 
kindncss  to  find  fault  for  its  extreme 
.lightness  of  weight, — ^because  It  is  so 
very  evident  that  it  is  precisely  the  light, 
inconsequential  thing  that  its  author 
meant  it  to  be. 
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Thi  Autobiogkaphy  op  Charlottb 

Ambus,  1625-1732* 

"Thb  briefness  of  life  and  the  uncer* 
tainty  of  the  hour  of  death  decided  me, 
my  dear  son,  to  write  an  account  of  my 
life  in  this,  the  first  year  of  youis,  for 
your  future  guidance:  nor  do  I  know 
that  God  will  let  me  live  \on^  enough 
to  relate  it  to  you."  Thus  begins  a  docu- 
ment whose  unique  value  and  charm  are 
considerable.  Finding  herself  still  alive 
when  she  had  brought  it  up  to  date,  she 
continues  it  as  an  annual  record  until 
within  a  dozen  years  of  the  end  of  her 
lonp  life.  After  the  marriage  of  her  son, 
for  whom  she  had  made  so  splendid  a 
f^t,  her  journal  is  occupied  with  less 
stirring  events — with  little  household  af- 
fairs, a  strike  of  domestics,  taxes,  relig- 
ious disturbances,  a  visit  to  George  I  of 
England  at  Hanover,  and  other  matters 
less  interesting  to  her  son,  but  very  il- 
luminating to  us,  the  unexpected  heirs 
of  her  manuscript. 

The  record  gives  us  very  valuable  so- 
cial inform.uinn.  The  alternate  priva- 
tion and  splendour  of  rich  people  lives, 
and  how  even  royalty  could  not  com- 
mand comfort  except  in  their  own  pal- 
aces, and  hardly  there,  are  very  graphi* 
cally  illustrated.  We  acquire  also  a  val- 
uable insight  into  the  workings  of  the 
devout  conscience  of  the  period.  Char- 
lotte Amelie,  born  a  Calvinist,  came  nat- 
urally hf  her  quaint  and  delightful  ten> 
drncv  ro  mnralise,  for  her  grandmother 
had  made  appropriate  reflections  on  the 
vanity  of  worldly  things  as  she  watched 
for  ten  hours  the  burning  of  her  chateau. 
Through  a  long  life,  over  half  of  which 
was  harassed  by  extraordinary  trials, 
Charlotte  saw  the  hand  of  God  ever  in- 
tervening in  her  behalf,  even  when  a 

•The  Autobiography  of  Charlotte  Amelic. 
Trantlated  and  edited  by  her  detceadsnt, 
Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond.  New  York:  Mc- 
Bridc^  Nast  and  Company. 


toothache  lasting  for  months  set  her  half 
mad.  Throu;:h  her  artless  account, 
which  is  very  feminine  and  preserves  lit- 
tle SHise  of  proportion,  one  perceives  « 
simple-minded,  sensible,  energetic  na- 
ture, submissive  ro  Pros  idcnce  and  the 
social  scheme  and  untroubled  by  imagin- 
ing how  things  might  be  otherwise,  and 
equally  unavvarc  that  her  magnificent 
fight  single-handed  against  the  princi- 
palities of  Europe  was  in  any  way  re- 
markable. 

Born  a  princess  de  la  Tremoille,  she 
remembers  even  at  the  age  of  two  an  in- 
ordinate pride;  and  at  the  age  of  five  she 
exhibited  extraordinary  religiosity.  At 
the  death  of  her  grandmother  she  came 
into  the  hands  of  her  mother  in  Ant- 
werp, much  to  the  displeasure  of  her 
uncle,  who  hnd  rrrurnctl  to  the  Catholic 
fold  and  tried  by  fair  means  and  foul  to 
make  her  do  the  same.  Her  mother, 
fearing  the  daughter  must  succumb  in 
the  end,  wrote  to  the  Qnn-n  of  Den- 
mark, her  niece,  to  request  Charlotte  for 
maid-of-honour.  The  Queen,  the  Re- 
formed Church  being  the  state  religion 
of  Denmark,  did  so;  and  on  the  father's 
refusal,  her  mother  secretly  procured  a 
passport  from  the  King  of  France  and 
proceeded  w  ith  her  daughter  to  Copen- 
hagen. Leaving  her  there  with  the 
Queen,  she  returned  to  her  own  life, 
which  for  all  ^e  tot^hness  of  her  re- 
ligious convictions,  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  shallow  and  worldly  one. 

The  Court  of  Denmark  seemed  pre- 
ternaturally  ncnip'od  with  questions  of 
etiquette.  One  time  when  persons  of 
equal  rank  were  visiting  their  majesties, 
lots  were  drawn  at  each  meal  to  decide 
how  all  should  be  placed.  Some  years 
afterward  when  at  the  Court  again, 
Charlotte  recorded  that  she  heard  noth- 
ing discu.ssed  but  trifles,  mtermixed  with 
profanity  and  coarseness:  and  said  that 
being  unable  to  do  a  .single  useful  thing 
all  day  long,  was  quite  insupportable. 
She  speaks  to  her  infant  son  of  his  father 
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always  as  Monsieur.   He  was  a  very  un- 

romantlc  and  elderly  widower,  as  di};nl- 
iied  and  reticent  as  herself,  and  it  is  not 
dear  why  their  rather  pallid  love  affair 
should  have  been  carried  on  with  the 
strictest  <i-cri\\  and  with  mysterious 
hints  ot  danger,  or  why  the  Queen 
should  have  been  furious  at  the  thought 
of  ati  cuL'aiifnicfU  between  them.  Char- 
luttc  alv\  ays  held  herselt  guilty  in  mar' 
rying  him,  because  she  feared  she  k>ved 
the  creature  more  than  the  creator  and 
that  subsequent  events  showed  the  Di- 
vine displeasure. 

He  was  the  Count  of  Aldenburg,  and 
at  once  ;itter  the  marriage  they  jouriic\'cd 
thither.  \  cry  shortly  and  w  ithout  warn- 
ing, followed  the  somewhat  exacting 
majesties  of  Denmark  to  visit  them. 
"Tlie  whole  house,"  writes  Charlotte, 
"was  in  disorder  and  there  were  even 
partitions  to  be  put  up  separating  rooms. 
I  sent  for  every  one  in  town  who  could 
sew  to  make  hangings.  Your  two  sis- 
ters (step-sisters)  and  1  made  window^- 
curtains  and  had  hardly  time  to  eat.  I 
I  think  I  have  never  been  so  tired  as 
I  was  that  day,  going  up  and  down  those 
terrible  stairs  superintending  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  bedrooms.  The  iu-\t  day  the 
King  went  for  a  walk  and  tlir  Queen 
wrote  letters,  and  I  tried  to  get  the  cas- 
tle in  order."  The  Queen-mother,  the 
Princess  of  East  Friesland  (who  quite 
trembled  at  meeting  the  Queen)  and  a 
lot  of  other  people  visited  their  .Majes- 
ties during  the  visit  ("the  castle  was  so 
full  we  could  hardly  turn  arnumi  in  it, 
and  Monsieur  and  1  slept  in  a  loft  with- 
out a  bedstead")  and  the  question  of 
precedence  grew  alarming. 

In  less  than  six  months,  >ronsicur  was 
slowly  poisoned  by  an  enu'ssary  of  the 
heir-presumptive.  The  story  of  his  ill- 
ness and  death  she  tells  witli  'lie  rr-erve 
and  dignity  which,  in  spite  of  feminine 
circumstantiality,  marks  the  whole  nar- 
rative. The  heir-presumptive  when  he 
fovind  that  she  was  with  child  had  his 
people  brutally  annoy  and  mistreat  her 
in  every  way,  even  starving  her — so  that 
she  found  it  miraculous  that  her  life  and 
reason  were  preserved.   The  King  had 


taken  a  hand  in  despoiling  her ;  and  when 

she  and  her  cliild  continued  to  live,  she 
was  warned  that  he  and  the  two  guar- 
dians intended  to  get  possession  of  him. 
She  dill  not  venture  to  allow  her  child  to 
be  called  the  heir  because  as  the  King 
had  seized  his  inheritance,  the  creditors 
could  have  come  upon  the  infant  for 
the  debts  of  the  fNtntc.  Haras'^ments 
multiplying,  they  were  torced  to  Hce. 
"While  we  were  travelling  together  you 
helped  us  admirably  by  your  acting. 
\'{)u  called  mc  Fraw  Sultzcn  and  Judith 
'Hertzmama'  without  once  making  a 
mistake,  though  you  were  not  quite  three 
years  old.  Once  when  Judith  scolded 
you,  you  apologised  out  loud  and  called 
her  'Maman,'  and  then  between  your 
teeth  you  whispered  angrily,  Taule  Ju- 
dith!'" Upon  new  persecutions  and 
formal  charges,  slie  decided  to  appeal 
against  the  King  to  the  Emperor  at  Vi- 
enna. "I  needed  exceptional  help  from 
above  for  my  enterprise,  a  Frenchwoman 
of  the  Reformed  religion  going  to  the 
Cburt  of  the  Emperor,  who  bid  been 
warned  against  me  and  my  conduct, 
without  introduction  or  money  or  ac- 
quaintance or  support  to  gain  protection. 
But  time  proved  to  me  that  God  can  act 
without  means  and  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectations." The  guardians  and  the 
King  had  warned  off  everybody  on  the 
way  who  might  be  of  assistance  to  her 
and  she  could  not  buy  her  advancement 
— as  was  customary — with  presents. 
But  she  triumphed  in  a  most  singular 
manner.  Her  enemies  had  painted  her 
to  the  Emperor  as  so  black  that  her  bad 
character  would  be  admitted  as  soon  ts 
seen*  Consequently  he,  impressed  with 
her  appearance,  read  her  petition  and  at 
length  decreed  in  her  favour.  While  she 
waited  for  the  decree,  die  found  every 
one  at  the  Court  squabblinp;  over  prece- 
dence. On  her  return  the  King  ordered 
her  to  appear  and  explain  her  conduct 
and  have  her  guardianship  confirmed,  but 
this  she  respectfully  refused  to  do.  Fi- 
nally, though  her  friends  feared  for  her 
life,  die  decided  to  accept  the  Queen's 
in\  itation  to  visit  her,  so  that  as  far  as 
her  son's  affairs  were  concerned  she 
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might  have  nothing  to  reproach  herself 
with.  The  Queen  forced  her  to  lodge 
m  the  house  of  her  chief  enemy,  but  if 
she  had  intended  harm  she  made  a  botch 
of  the  business;  and  Charlotte  Amdie 
got  away  again  in  safety.  Her  years  be- 
gan now  to  be  less  evcntfuii  though  she 
was  still  pursued  by  the  unexplained 
malice  of  the  King — wlio  had  been  so 
di-vnrfdly  served  by  her  liusband  all  his 
lite  and  by  his  repeated  efforts  to  get 
hold  of  the  son's  property.  The  boy,  in 
spite  of  all  attempts  to  win  him  over, 
remained  faitliful  to  his  single-minded 
and  dauntless  mother,  so  glowing  an 
example  of  the  strength  ot  the  weak  and 
the  wisdom  oi  the  simple. 

Graham  Berry. 

II 

Db    Gobinsau's    "The  Rbnais- 
bancb"* 

Three  persons  arc  concerned  in  the 
making  of  this  book.  Their  relative  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  publisher 
set  forth  in  type.  Arthur,  Comte  dc 
Gobineau  appears  in  large  capitals  as 
the  author;  Dr.  Oscar  l^evy  in  smaller 
capitals  as  the  editor  and  the  writer  of 
the  Introduction;  Mr.  Paul  V.  Cohn  in 
ordinar)'  type  on  the  back  of  the  title 
page  as  the  translatt»r.  If  merit  ruled, 
perhaps  the  ordw  would  be  reversed. 
The  translation  appears  to  have  been 
admirably  done,  and  with  great  care  al- 
though, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  trans- 
lator i>  a  Cambridge  B.A.,  there  is  an 
occasional  slip  in  grammar.  How  far 
the  actual  work  of  the  learned  author 
may  have  been  modified  by  the  even 
more  learned  editor  does  not  appear.  But 
the  editor  has  done  nobly  by  his  friend, 
from  the  editorial  point  of  view  doub^ 
less,  in  the  introduction  and  apprecia- 
tion, which  as  it  runs  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand words,  is  a  contribution  entitled  to 
be  considered  an  integral  portion  of  the 
book.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  I^evy  not 
to  know  the  Comte  de  Gobineau  is  to 
argue  one's  self  unknown.*   Yet  the 

•The  Renaissance.  By  Arthur,  Comte  de 
Gobineatt,  wtdi  introduction  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Levy,  translated  by  Paul  V.  Coho.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam*t  Sons. 


merits  and  the  work  of  the  gentleman 

in  question,  now  deceased,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  impressive  or  sufficiently  well 
known  to  have  entitled  him  to  a  mention 
even  in  the  three  latest  encyclopaedias! 
A  few  lines  in  the  Century  Dictionary 
of  y>amfs  rescues  him  from  oblivion.  So 
that  the  introduction  with  its  highly-col- 
oured, highly-fla\  oured  account  of  the 
author's  career  and  work  has  some  ex- 
cuse for  being. 

It  would  be  a  more  valuable  introduc* 
tion  if  the  personality  of  the  introductor 
did  not  so  constantly  obtrude  itself.  Dr. 
Levy  shows  himself  to  be  completely  an* 
ti-Chrlstian,  foUowbg  the  lead  of  the 
Comrp  (le  Gobineau  in  that.  He  is  also 
contemptuous  of  such  racial  admixtures 
as  this  western  hemisphere  and  especially 
the  United  States  exhibits.  He  is  fully 
committed  to  the  theory  that  it  is  race 
and  nothing  else  that  tells  in  the  battles 
of  life  as  recorded  in  the  pages  of  iiis- 
tory.  The  idea  of  universal  brotherhood 
set  forth  in  religion  is  abhorrent  to  him. 
Incidentally,  he  is  utterly  devoid  of  a 
sense  of  humour.  That  is  proved  in 
two  ways:  by  the  things  that  he  cites  as 
humourous  and  by  the  things  he  presents 
seriously.  If  the  reader  have  tlie  time 
and  patience  he  will  find  the  introduc- 
tion interesting,  although  when  he  con- 
cludes it  he  will  know  mudi  more  of 
the  self-revealing  Levy  than  of  Gobi- 
neau. 

As  to  the  book  itself,  the  author  has 
striven  to  picture  the  Renaissance  in  the 
form  of  dramatic  dinlncuc  which  he 
groups  conveniently  under  five  great 
headines:  "Savonarola,"  "Cesare  Bor- 
gia."  "Julius  II."  "Leo  X,"  tnd  "Mi- 
chael Angelo."  There  is  no  attempt  to 
preserve  any  dramatic  unity.  Charac- 
ters are  introduced  and  dropped,  some- 
times to  reappear  later,  sometimes  not  to 
reappear  at  all.  The  line  of  continuity 
is  broken  into  a  series  of  dots  and 
dashes.  The  author  displays  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  human  nature  of  the 
baser  sort;  a  wide  familiarity  with  the 
literature  of  the  period  in  its  least  pleas- 
ant and  useful  aspects,  and  a  tendency 
to  dwell  upon  everything  that  is  mciui, 
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petty  and  ignoble.  'I'liere  arc  interesting 
bit*  of  characterisation  •IiriJ  ijlinjt  the 
book,  but  with  tew  exceptions  tiicsc  ileal 
with  the  vicious  personages  and  happen- 
ings of  the  period.  The  glory,  the  splen- 
dour, the  inagnificcncc  of  the  Renais- 
sance are  overlooked.  The  book  is  lie- 
cadent,  decidedly  so.  It  leaves  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth.  It  is  luihistoriv-  :i:id 
unscientific  in  that  it  belittles  and  un- 
dit^nifies  a  ^reat  movement  and  makes 
nothing,'  of  the  great  motive  that  was 
back  a:  it  and  the  great  ends  that  were 
achieved. 

Do  Cesare  Borgia  and  the  two  Popes 
mentioned  represent  the  real  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance?  Docs  Savonarola,  does 
Michael  An'_'clo?  Well  ot  the  five,  the 
two  last  mcntioticd  ct)mc  nearer  to  it. 
Michael  An'^'elo  ol  cuur^^c  hcin^  more 
typically  representative  than  the  others, 
and  Michad  Angelo  is  more  ki'iully  dealt 
with  by  the  author  than  the  others.  Sa- 
vonarola, wherever  he  appears,  Is  made 
ridiculous.  Perhaps  he  was  ridiculous 
to  some  of  his  contemporaries  and  per- 
haps <nnic  of  hi<  propositions  do  not  alto- 
gether, move  to-day  to  enthusiasm.  But 
he  was  not  such  a  man  as  he  is  presented, 
nor  by  any  means.  Comte  de  Gobineau 
could  not  write  feelinply  and  under- 
standingly  of  the  Renaissance,  for  he 
himself  had  not  been  born  again.  It  is 
a  pity  that  such  undoubted  talents,  such 
fine  dramatic  nhility,  such  power  of  for- 
cible dialomic  sliould  not  have  been  em- 
ployed to  a  better  purpose.  Still,  the 
book  is  useful  as  a  corrective.  The 
Comte  dc  Gobineau  is  a  sort  of  arlvo- 
caius  diaboli  whose  work  may  perhaps 
moderate  what  is  sometimes  an  undue 
and  evressivr  enthusiasm  for  the  people 
and  the  period. 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 

Ill 

Charles  Mills  Gayley's  "Beau- 
mont THE  Dramatist"* 

"T  fear,"  says  Professor  Ciaylcy 
(speakinf^  of  Ward's  monumental  and 

'Beaumont  the  DrainatUt.  By  Charles 
Mills  Gaytey.  New  York:  The  Cmtury 
Company. 


tedious  English  Drama,  in  another  con- 
nection), "rhnt  ton  much  reading  of  de- 
cadent drama  sometimes  impairs  the 
critical  perception.  In  making  allow- 
ances for  what  masquerades  as  historical 
probability,  one  frequently  accepts  hu- 
man improbabilities  and  condones  what 
should  be  4»ndemned.  1  have  found  it 
so  in  my  own  case."  One  often  fears 
that  the  vast  amount  of  scholarship  ex- 
pended on  the  Elizabethan  drama  is  as 
misguided  as  it  is  unhuman.  Certainly 
the  Kintr  of  France  is  constantly  on  the 
march  these  days;  and  research  cuntutes 
research  incessantly.  Doubtless  one  is 
ungrateful,  but  it  is  better  to  be  the 
blind  heir  of  ages  of  scholarship  than  to 
watch  the  laborious  coral-maker  at  his 
minute  task. 

Slowly  Professor  Gaylcy  saws  apart 
the  Siamese  twins  —  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  Of  the  thirty-four  plays  once 
ascribed  to  them,  Beaiuiiont  wrote  only 
five  In  partnership  with  Fletcher.  Tra- 
dition has  it  that  in  their  partnership  he 
was  critic  and  Fletcher  was  creator.  But 
very  much  the  larger  part  of  their  joint 
plays  are  his,  and  his  the  conception  and 
inventiveness.  The  cream  he  ascribes  to 
Beaumont  entirely — the  cream  (if  one 
may  so  state  it)  not  only  in  quality  but 
quantity.  1  he  chief  .separators  (to  de- 
rive the  figure  still  further  from  the 
dairy)  which  determine  the  two  are 
their  iretrical  styles,  sentence-structure, 
favourite  expressions,  and  mental  habits. 

In  Beaumont's  later  work,  as  in  his 
earlier  work  alone.  >a\  s  the  author,  there 
is  frank  animalism  of  Elizabethan  blood 
and  humour,  but  one  may  search  in  vain 
for  the  Jacobean  salaciousness  of  Fletcher 
before  and  after  Beaumont  was  persuad- 
ing him  that  mirth  might  exist  without 
obscenity.  Since  the  plot  of  none  of  their 
joint  p!a\s  is  borrowed,  while  those  of 
almost  all  Fletcher's  joint  plays  arc,  like 
Shakpspearc's,  lifted,  one  must  assume 
his  con>rru  'i\c  genius.  Their  Bohe- 
n  'aii  lite  on  the  Rankside — such  as  it  was 
— must  have  been  brought  to  an  end  by 
Beaumont's  marriage  in  161 3  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eicht.  At  his  maniagp  his 
dramatic  activity  ceased. 
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1  hough  they  did  not  begin  to  write 
for  Shakespeare's  Company  until  1609 
they  must  ccrt.iifily  have  met  him  before 
that  time;  and  they  were  certainly  fa- 
miliar with  his  poetry  and  his  methods. 
Beaumont  had  often  parodied  him  either 
in  roj^iery  or  in  censure,  but  always  hu- 
morously; and  laughed  at  his  exaggera- 
tion. Their  great  trio  of  plays  was  writ- 
ten for  and  produced  by  Shakespeare's 
actors.  Unlike  sotne  other  researchers 
imbued  with  the  Cierman  spirit  of  schol- 
arship; he  does  not  feel  that  Cymbeline 
and  the  suhsetiuent  romantic  dramas  of 
Shakespeare  betray  any  consciousness  of 
the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Phitusler — 
in  fact,  there  is  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween them  and  a  half  do/en  of  hi-^  own 
earlier  plays.  It  is  a  sufHcient  marvel 
that  Beaumont  should  have  written  such 
plays  between  the  apes  of  twenty-five 
and  twcnty-eipht,  without  coini;  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that  he  diverted  from 
his  natural  course  the  dramatic  technique 
of  a  master  twrnty  years  ^^enior  and 
intimately  acquainted  for  that  length  of 
time  before  Beaumont  began  to  write, 
with  the  condition  of  the  stage.  The 
book  is  not  at  all  convincing  here,  for 
if  Beaumont  in  Philaster  was  accepting 
the  new  method  of  the  seasoned  play- 
wright Shakespeare  in  Pet  i(  Irs,  one 
wants  to  know  how  it  happened  that  he 
went  so  far  ahead  of  that  trivial  and 
chaotic  work.  In  disposing  of  the  base- 
less statement  rontinnouslv  i>;irrnTrd  hv 
critics  that  Beaumont's  famous  burlesque, 
The  Knight  of  the  Burnmf  Pestle,  de- 
rives from  Don  Quixote,  Professor  Gay- 
Icy  does  better  service. 

Beaumont  at  his  best,  he  says,  has  the 
unadorned  poetry  of  the  human  heart- 
break: is  Nature  <oVibinp  into  verse.  Yet 
a  Shakespearean  grandeur  of  phrase  may 
be  his  also,  with  a  similar  complexity 
and  balanced  crowding  of  illustration 
and  fresh  insistent  thought.  The  dra- 
matic methods  of  his  heroic  plays,  lend- 
ing; themselves  easily  to  imitation,  lent 
themselves  to  debasement  also;  but  next 
to  Shakespeare  he  was  the  most  essen- 
tially poetic  dramatist  of  the  early  Ja- 
cobean period.  Properly  staged  and  cut, 


his  three  greatest  plays  would  all  yield 
delight  to-day. 

A,  de  Fitier, 

IV 

RoBtRT   Dunn's    "The  Youngest 
Worm/'* 

There  are  some  books,  just  as  there  are 
some  scenes  of  nature,  which  it  is  es- 
sential to  for  the  first  time  from  just 
the  right  vantage  ground,  if  we  u  i'^h  to 
get  the  correct  estinjate  of  their  inherent 
bigness.  Robert  Dunn's  newly  publidied 
novel  of  Alaska,  The  Youngest  fTorld, 
is  one  of  these  books.  Let  us  not  mis- 
understand one  another.  In  making  this 
comparison,  the  present  reviewer  is  not 
attemptinc  to  claim  that  Mr.  Dimn's 
book  is  one  of  the  great , natural  phe- 
nomena of  the  world,  that  it  has  the 
pent-up  energ>-  of  a  Niagara  Falls  or  the 
soaring  majesty  of  the  Matterhorn.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  very  distinct  human 
limitations  and  very  obvious  faults.  But 
it  does  have  a  rather  unusual  bigness,  in 
spite  of  these  faults,  indeed,  in  a  measure 
because  of  them,  and  in  order  to  under- 
stand this  we  must  recognise  that  Mr. 
Dunn's  methods  are  those  of  nature 
rather  than  of  art,  and  that  his  work  is 
far  more  akin  to  a  rugged  pinnacle  of 
storm-scourged  pranitc  than  tO  the 
chiseled  stone  of  a  cathedral. 

Accordingly,  if  you  start  with  the 
\yrong  view-point,  you  get  the  impres- 
sion of  something  very  large,  to  he  sure, 
but  rather  formless,  over-crowded,  cha- 
otic Mr.  Dunn  evidently  suffers  from 
tfie  proverbial  emharrassriient  of  riches 
in  the  form  of  material,  and  he  has  not 
yet  learned  the  finer  economics  of  artistic 
creation.  Words  and  phrases,  scenes  and 
episodes,  are  flung  before  us  w  ith  spend- 
thrift lavishness,  as  the  flashing  memories 
crowd  and  jostle  one  another  in  his 
brain.  And  the  whole  effect  is  somewhat 
like  watching  a  creat  mass  of  storm- 
clouds  piling  up  and  rolling  and  shifting 
and  amassing  again,  until  you  suddenly 
see  to  your  astonishment  that  they  have 

•The  Youn?;rv'  \Vnr!<l.  Bv  R„l,crt  Duan. 
New  York:  l)<.tld,  Mead  and  Company. 
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grouped  themselves  into  a  huge  and  im- 
pressive picture,  a  trifle  distorted  and  ex- 
asperated perhaps,  yet  lu-an'rif;  quite  un- 
mistakably the  forms  and  outlines  ot  ter- 
restrial objects. 

S(i,  in  The  Youngest  Jf'orld,  we  sud- 
tieiily  disinvcr  that  all  the  crowded  in- 
cidents, the  jostling  tide  ot  human  be- 
ings, hsve  united  to  form  a  picture,  not 
of  man  or  woman,  but  of  Alaska  itself, 
a  persuni/ied  and  trans%ured  Alaska, 
like  a  beneficent  spirit  of  hope.  Thb  is 
the  point  of  view,  and  the  only  one, 
from  which  to  sec  The  Youngest  World, 
if  we  wish  to  grasp  its  rugged  symmetry 
of  form  and  unity  of  purpose. 

From  the  forej^oin^  statement,  it  may 
be  rightly  inferred  that  this  is  a  book 
which  docs  not  lend  itself  to  a  brief  epi- 
tome of  plot.  Indeed,  the  luckless  re* 
viewer  who  should  start  out  to  trace, 
even  in  the  most  condensed  sort  of  ver- 
bal shordiand,  the  career  of  Gabriel 
Thain  from  the  hour  that  he  broke  away 
from  the  wretched  bondace  nf  lii';  mis- 
taken marriage  to  Arlene,  would  soon 
find  himself  floundering  hopelessly  along 
a  wilderness  of  unbroken  trail-.  Tlie 
only  way  to  do  the  book  even  elemental 
justice  is  to  attack  it  from  the  other  side, 
the  >ii!i'  c»f  its  h\g,  underlying  motive. 
It  is  a  funiiamental  instinct  of  life,  says 
Mr.  Dunn,  an  instinct  shared  in  a  meas- 
ure even  by  the  animals,  to  wish  to  leave 
behind  sonatliinp  of  themselves,  some- 
thlne  in  uliich  to  survive.  Some  men 
hand  down  their  name  through  a  son, 
some  through  a  book,  some  through  a 
deed  of  valour,  a  desert  traversed  or  a 
mountain  scaled.  These  are  all  merely 
different  forms  of  a  striving  after  an 
earthly  immortality;  and  if  we  read  Mr. 
Dunn  correctly,  he  believes  that  it  is  not 
only  a  natural  instinct,  but  an  inalien- 
able right  thus  to  perpetuate  one*s  mem- 
ory; and  all  his  symparhics  iio  nut  to  those 
who,  through  some  blighting  disappoint- 
ment, or  stifling  environment,  a  loveless 
marriage,  a  financial  disaster,  a  failure 
to  reach  the  j^oal.  lose  that  heaven-sent 
gift,  ambition.  To  such  he  does  not 
olier  Alaska  as  the  universal  panacea; 
but  he  does  proclaim  boldly  that  it  is  a 


younger,  cleaner  world,  where  big  things 
and  little  things  readjust  themselves  in 
their  true  proportions,  and  where  many 
a  human  derelict,  man  and  woman  alike, 
has  recovered  a  lost  faith,  a  lost  energy-, 
and  has  found  the  courage  to  rebuild  a 
new  and  finer  and  nobler  life  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  one. 

We  have  had  almost  a  surfeit  of  Alas- 
kan ^'orirs  ■=ince  the  first  npening-up  of 
the  Klondike,  and  the  mad  and  reckless 
rush  to  the  new  gold-fields.  And  neces- 
sarily there  are  certain  stage-properties 
common  to  them  all:  hardship,  bru- 
tality, hunger  and  want  must  always  be 
close  companions  of  frontier  life  the 
world  over;  and  in  the  far  North  these 
are  supplemented  by  darkness  and  un- 
imaginable cold.  It  has  pleased  most 
writers  hitherto  to  dwell  chie fly  upon  the 
physical,  not  to  say  the  animal  side,  of 
life  in  the  far  North.  The  very  es- 
sence of  what  we  have  come  to  think 
of  as  Jack-Londonism  is  this  inststtnce 
upon  the  thinness  of  the  veneer  of  civil- 
isation, the  readiness  of  humanity  to  obey 
the  call  of  the  wild,  and  revert  to  the 
primordial  savagery  of  the  Stone  Age. 
Mr.  Dunn  has  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
hatred  and  lust  and  violence  that  nat- 
urally have  a  freer  hand  in  a  primitive 
country.  But  he  has  not  deliberately 
magnified  them.  He  sees  the  divinity  la- 
tent in  man  and  woman,  quite  as  clearly 
as  he  sees  the  mark  of  the  beast.  He  has 
a  strong,  fine,  youthful  optimism,  and 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  ability  of  erring 
humanity  to  find  eventually  the  trail  that 
leads  to  those  higher  places  of  moral  and 
physical  well-being,  if  only  they  are  pro- 
vided with  half  a  chance.  And  this 
faith,  which  he  exemplifies  in  the  indi- 
vidual lives  of  a  score  of  characters 
which  rather  persistently  refuse  to  be 
forgotten  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 

proclaiming  The  Younat^t  World  onf 
of  the  few  novels  of  recent  years  which 
the  lover  of  good  fiction  cannot  afford 
to  miss.  It  is  many  years  since  the  pres- 
ent reviewer  has  felt  such  glad  stirprisc 
on  reading  the  first  story  of  a  new  nov- 
elist, or  experienced  a  similar  Uirill  of 
elation,  such  a  sense  of  having  been  swept 
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throii<;h  and  through  by  the  tonic  breath 
of  high,  clean  altitudes. 

Frederic  Tdher  Cooper. 

V 

WiLUAM  J,  Locke's  "The  Fortu- 
nate Youth"* 
Ever  since  the  dawn  of  realism,  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  ridicule  the  type  of 
story  dear  to  a  bj^^Mie  generation,  in 
which  the  fiero.  cutter-born  and  iiiitter- 
brcd,  miraculously  works  his  way  from 
poverty  and  obscurity  into  wealth,  knowl- 
edge and  fame,  and  ends  hf  winning  his 
heart's  desire,  the  fairy  princess,  so  to 
speak.  But  here  comes  Mr.  William  J. 
Locke/  the  great  wizard  of  plausibility, 
and  says  to  us  indirecrlv  if  nor  in  \v()r(i>. 
"Well,  why  not?  It  wasn't  a  half-bad 
t>'pe  of  story  after  all,  and  I  am  going  to 
prove  it  to  you."  And  4ie  does.  He 
takes  his  hero,  his  Fortimnte  Youth,  not 
merely  from  the  gutter,  but  from  the 
foulest  and  most  hopeless  back  alley  in 
a  second-rate  English  manufacturing 
town,  a  halt-stnrved,  ovcr-workcil  little 
iad,  kicked  and  beaten  almost  to  death. 
But  the  boy  has  great  physical  beauty, 
which  is  destined  to  be  a  big  asset,  and 
he  has  another  even  greater,  an  invin- 
cible belief  in  his  own  ultimate  destiny 
as  a  crr  it  man,  a  power  in  the  world. 
And  thanks  to  this  belief,  and  to  a  treas- 
ured talisman,  a  little  coral  heart  given 
him  at  a  Sunday-school  picnic  by  a  pretty 
young  woman  who  came  before  his  daz- 
zled young  eyes  like  a  glimpse  of  heaven, 
the  boy  does  escape  from  his  surround- 
ings and  does  slowly  but  surely  struggle 
up  the  rungs  of  the  social  lail  ier.  He  is 
by  turn  gypsy,  artist's  model,  walking 
gentteman  in  third-rate  London  com- 
panies, and  leading  man  on  tour  through 
the  provinces.  He  knows  poverty,  ill- 
ness and  starvation;  but  his  personal 
charm,  his  magnetism  of  voice  and  man- 
ner, and  his  unrnnqiierable  belief  in  him- 
self always  win  him  the  timely  aid  of 
some  man  or  woman, — usually  a  woman. 
And  in  the  end  we  leave  him  a  promis- 
ing young  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 

•The  Fortttoate  Youth.  By  William  J. 
Locke.  New  Yoik:  The  John  Lane  Company. 


mons,  a  leader  of  the  Young  England 
party,  and  the  happy  possessor  of  the 
love  of  a  princess,  only  a  Balkan  prin- 
cess to  be  sure,  but  a  real,  genuine  one, 
straight  out  of  the  Almanac  de  Gotha, 
which  is  more  than  most  fairy  tales  can 
boast.  Of  course,  it  is  all  quite  prepos- 
terous and  fantastic,  but  then,  fantasy 
and  prcposterousness  are  Mr.  Locke's 
chief  stock-in-trade;  and  so  long  as  he 
can  thus  achieve  tiic  impossible,  restore 
dethroned  romance  to  her  rightful  heri- 
tage, and  cheerfully  and  unblushingly 
convince  us  that  white  is  black  and  blue 
is  green  in  the  full  light  of  day,  it  would 
be  ungrateful  to  do  less  than  recognise 
him  as  the  magician  of  words  that  he  is 
and  one  of  the  princes  of  moilrrn  enter* 
taincrs.  Calvin  if  inter. 

VI 

Miss  D.\i.Rv\!iM.h's  "Diane  of  the 
GktEN  Van"* 
One  of  the  oldest  axioms  in  the  world 
is  that  there  is  simply  00  accounting  for 
tastes.  There  are  some  people  who  may 
like  Diane  of  the  Grten  I  an,  in  tact, 
just  a  few  have  put  themselves  on  rec- 
ord to  that  effcrr  in  a  <rnva*^:onal  and 
widely  heralded  manner.  But  the  only 
fair  way  is  to  judge  for  yourself.  Do 
you  really  care  to  read  about  a  young 
and  beautiful  American  heiress,  who  has 
wearied  of  conventional  society  and 
chooses  to  go  wandering  across  country 
in  a  big  green  van,  fitted  up  as  co/ily  as 
any  boudoir?  She  Is  followed  by  her 
lover  and  self-appointed  protector  en- 
throned on  top  of  a  load  of  hay;  and  in 
this  guise  thc\  make  their  slow  way  from 
Connecticut  southward,  until  they  finally 
arrive,  after  many  incredibly  narrow 
escapes,  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida. 
You  sec,  the  heiress  Is  beset  w  ith  a  host 
of  frightful  perils,  of  which  she  is  bliss- 
fully unaware.  She  does  not  know  that 
a  certain  pri!icipal!t\-  in  ?"uropf  lia-  hern 
thrown  into  consternation  because  in  an 
earlier  generation  the  heir  to  the  throne 
ran  away  to  America,  and,  as  the  result 

•ni.ini'  of  till-  Clrien  Van.  \\\  I  l  iii.i 
Dalrymplc.  Chicago:  The  Reilly  and  Urit- 
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of  a  mad  career  of  marriages  and  di- 
vor  ,  o  tangled  up  the  royal  pcdifine 
that  his  successors  have  never  since  frit 
secure  upon  their  throne.  And  now, 
suddenly  a  paper  has  come  to  light  prov- 
ing  that  the  i^crkan  hcirrss  is  the  right- 
ful princc'is.  So  in  hot  haste  the  Icadinp; 
diplomat  ot  the  foreign  state,  the  reign- 
ing prince's  confidential  spy,  and  the 
prince  himself  all  journey  to  America, 
each  with  his  individual  scheme  for  get- 
ting rid  of  the  beautiful  and  dangerous 
heiress.  Furthermore,  the  luckless  girl 
has  a  cousin  who  knows  the  secret  and 
has  everything  to  gain  by  her  death,  for 
he  will  inherit  all  her  wealth.  Can  you 
not  picture  the  wild  org}'  of  plots  and 
counterplots  made  possible  by  such  a  sit- 
uation ?  From  Connecticut  to  Florida, 
the  gypsy  trail  of  the  Green  \'an  leads 
throu^ih  a  succession  of  michii.Lihr  am- 
bushes, knife  thrusts,  pistol  shots,  abduc- 
tions and  at  least  one  successful  murder. 
There  are  scenes  of  torture  managed 
with  an  up-to-date  ingeniiiry  that  makes 
the  Spanish  inquisitors  look  like  ama- 
teurs, there  is.  a  masquerade  ball  that 
out-tr.a'^ks  and  out-dances  the  famous 
carnivals  of  Venice,  and  there  is  a  tribe 
of  friendly  Florida  Indians,  whose  special 
function  in  the  story  the  reviewer  would 
not  be  r:i<h  enough  to  attempt  to  define; 
because  the  whole  impression  left  by  the 
book  is  that  of  a  conglomeration  of  mad 
irresponsibility,  a  host  of  fantastic  shapes, 
whirling  through  chaos  in  a  devil's  dance, 
it  may  be  a  masterpiece,  and  it  may  be 
worth  the  ten  thousand  dollar  prise  that 
It  received.  But  to  the  present  reviewer 
it  seems  like  rather  sorry  smfi,  a  patch- 
work of  die  chief  stage  properties  bor- 
rowed from  the  "best  sellers"  of  the  past 
decade,  with  the  patching  none  too  neatly 
done. 

Pkmp  TUrmghasl. 
VII 

H.  Rider  Hacgard's  "Thb  Wander- 
er's Necklace"* 
The  literary  generations  come  and  go, 

•The  Wnndcrer's  Necklace.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company. 


but  Rider  Haggard  goes  on  forever.  He 
digresses  into  the  varied  fields  of  poli* 
tics,  sociology,  agriculture  and  the  mod- 
ern novel,  but  he  always  returns  between 
whiles  to  his  old  love  whom  he  terms 
Romance.  The  newest  book  is  one  of 
the  outbreaks  of  fidelity  to  an  ideal  which 
once  proved  financially  lucrative.  But 
somehow  it  docsn*t  seem  quite  the  same 
RiJrr  Hacrgard  of  the  days  of  She  and 
King  Solomon's  Mines.  The  superla- 
tive case  of  craftsmanship  is  tlierc,  the 
fluent  style,  modernised  sufficiently  to 
seem  natural  to  the  reatlers  of  this  gen- 
eration, and  yet  sufficiently  archaic  to 
give  what  will  pass  very  well  as  local 
colour— or  may  one  say  "epochal  col- 
our?" VVliat  is  missed  is  the  fertile 
imagination  that  seemed  inexhaustible, 
that  piled  incident  on  incident  in  breath- 
less succession.  It  labours  here,  in  this 
latest  volume,  it  comes  with  a  percep- 
tible effort.  There  is  virility,  as  in  the 
earlier  works,  and  a  sense  of  power,  but 
it  shows  itself  here  in  tlie  writing,  not 
in  the  creating  of  situations.  It  is  the 
power  of  the  man  who  knows  the  me- 
chanics of  his  business — ^but  who  is  try- 
ing to  let  mechanics  take  the  place  of 
invention.  The  pattern  is  there  as  of 
old.  but  the  colour  and  vivid  life  are 
lacking. 

The  story  concerns  itself  with  some 
part  of  the  life  of  Olaf,  a  Norsenum,  a 

former  incarnation  of  some  personage 
who  is  telling  the  tale  at  the  present  day, 
or  at  any  rate  at  a  later  day  than  the 
ninth  century  in  which  Olaf  lived,  sang, 
fought  and  loved.  Rut  Olnf  nl  n  remem- 
bers a  former  incarnation  in  his  dreams 
and  knows  himself  for  the  reawakened 
soul  nf  a  Norseman  of  dim  ages  back 
who  loved  a  daughter  of  the  Pharaohs. 
And  it  is  not  until  he  meets  the  woman 
who  is  a  descendant  of  that  lone-dead 
F':vpri.Ti  Princess  that  Olaf  himself 
finds  the  woman  who  Is  his  destined 
mate,  although  he  had  loved,  unhappily, 
a  maideti  of  his  own  people  and  had  been 
loved  by  an  Fuipress  of  Byzantium.  It 
all  sounds  ven,-  romantic  and  superficial, 
retold  thus  coldly.  And  it  is  all  very 
much  on  the  surface.  For  despite  Olafs 
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dreams  and  Freydtsa's  clairvoyance,  and 

in  spite  of  the  meditations  of  priest  and 
sage  met  in  the  pnt'es,  the  reah'ties  of 
things  are  never  touciicii.  But  it  is  all 
so  well  written  that  we  read  on  with  a 
real  desire  to  know  what  n  rnming.  not 
for  the  incident  itself,  but  fur  the  digni- 
fied manner  of  the  telling.  And  there 
are  still  some  readers,  in  this  prosaic  ape 
with  its  own  burnin}:;  problems,  who  will 
like  to  wander  in  old  Norse  antiquity 
and  who  delight  in  the  splendid  brutality 
of  virile  manhood  that  u  a-;  tlic  old  Norse 
ideal  as  it  swept  down  upon  the  Latin 
races,  drawn  by  some  inexplicable  long- 
ing for  the  sun.  There  is  dignity  in  this 
book.  It  does  not  attempt  to  be  more 
than  it  is,  and  this  quality  joined  to  the 
memory  of  past  pleasures,  ^ould  ensure 
it  a  reception  of  affectionate  esteem. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 

VIII 

William  R.  Castle's  "The  Pillar 

OP  Sand"* 

It  seems  odd  to  read  a  man's  name, 
and  one  that  sounds  like  a  real  name,  too, 

not  a  literary  pseudonym,  on  the  title 
patie  of  fhls  h()(»k.  The  story  has  a  very 
feminine  quality,  a  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy, a  tender  lingering  on  trifles,  a  fla- 
vour as  of  some  well-rhosen  perfume, 
all  the  qualities  that  are  quoted  as  the 
greatest  charm  of  the  well-hred  sheltered 
woman.  They  are  qualities  that  do  not 
necessarilv  exclude  brains,  and  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  exclude  evidences  of  con- 
siderable intelligence  in  this  book.  But 
the  feminine  flavour  is  there,  and  the 
novel's  great  charm  lies  just  in  that 
point.  It  is  as  pleasant  a  companion  to 
spend  an  hour  with  as  some  cultivated, 
refined  and  sufficiently  experienced 
woman  would  be;  as  pleasant  as  some 
of  the  women  of  this  sort  whose  ac^ 
quaintance  we  make  in  its  pages. 

The  author  has  not  yet  fully  learned 
the  secret  of  proportion.  His  book  is 
a  little  too  long  for  the  slight  story  that 
carries  it»  miidi  too  long  for  the  back- 

•The  Pillar  of  Sand.  By  William  R. 
Castle.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
paoy. 


ground  of  class  distinction  and  class-con- 
sciousness which  is  the  inner  meaning  of 

the  story.  The  same  theme  in  a  country 
wiiere  the  distinctions  are  founded  in 
facts  of  centuries  instead  of  arbitrary 
lines  drawn  h\'  a  few  indi\iduals  of  yes- 
terday, makes  an  effective  background 
for  modem  conflkts.  But  Boston's  own 
particular  Itttle  idea  of  Who's  Who  is, 
after  all,  not  sufficiently  recognised  by 
all  creation  to  carry  too  much  stress  of 
human  joy  and  sorrow. 

However,  tire  author  has  given  us  a 
dainty  satire  on  Boston's  amiable  pro- 
vincialism, and  also  a  good  deal  of  very 
sympathetic  humanity  in  tiie  characters 
he  has  introduced  to  us.  They  are  so 
sympathetic  that  we  arc  really  interested 
in  what  happens  to  them.  We  care  very 
much  when  Hugh  Brandon  is  sentenced 
to  prison  for  a  theft  he  did  not  commit. 
It  is  not  that  we  are  as  concerned  even 
as  the  author  would  like  to  have  us  with 
the  fact  that  Hugh  is  a  menihcr  of  the 
inner  circle  of  Boston's  Four  Hundred. 
But  Hugh  is  a  thoroughly  nice  boy  and 
we  can't  help  liking  him.  Also  u  e  know 
that  Louise  Atwood  will  not  be  happy 
with  Francis  Evans,  not  so  much  be- 
cause she  also  is  one  of  this  inner  drcle 
and  he  Is  not,  but  because  she  is  a 
woman  of  innate  refinement  of  soul  and 
has  the  power  to  look  below  the  surface 
of  things,  two  qualities  which  the  suc- 
cessful banker  does  not  possess.  The 
story  is  very  slight,  but  it  rolls  on  easily 
and  leads  the  reader  through  pleasant 
ways.  The  style  is  simpk,  natural,  and 
good.  There  is  a  commendable  insis- 
tence of  the  "below  the  surface"  poetry 
of  life  which  comes  as  a  relief  from  the 
fiction  that  represents  too  renl'sriralK 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  our  American 
life.  And  one  or  two  sentences  which 
concern  themselves  with  literary  style 
are  good  enough  to  quote. 

Hi*  prose  nr<;uirrd  a  vigour  and  clarity 
which  was  the  result  of  having  something 
to  My,  rather  than  having  to  »ay  Mmethlni^ 

The  need  to  ny  ttiinfta  tauprht  him,  as  no 

in'triietinn  rnuld  hnvr  done,  that  word*  are 
a  revealing  medium,  not  an  end  in  them- 
telvci. 
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Nothing  new  in  these  thoughts,  per- 
haps, but  somcthinf;  that  every  young 
writer  v\uuld  do  well  to  heed. 

/.  Matchand, 

IX 

Kathleen  Norris's  "The  Treas- 
ure"* 

The  author  of  Mother  has  hit  upon  a 
happy  tlKine  which  has  caused  mudi  un- 
happiness.  Why  the  servant  problem  has 
not  been  touched  on  before  in  the  recent 
feministic  fiction  is  a  marvel,  tor  it  is  the 
bone  of  contention  whidi  disrupts  many 
a  happy  home.  Mrs.  Norrb  points  the 
way  throu^ih  a  simple  treatment.  In- 
deed, this  story  of  some  two  hundred 
paj^es  sliould  do  much  good — and  this  is 
quite  aside  from  the  author's  natural 
t  hrirni  and  literary  skill.  There  is  noth- 
ing ponderous  or  didactic,  however,  in 
her  treatment,  so  it  will  not  offend  those 
who  may  be  disappointed  because  tlie 
story  is  so  fraijiic.  It  is  just  a  phase  of 
American  life  presented  with  clarity  and 
insight. 

llic  Salisburys  keep  house  and  have  a 
hard  time  making  both  ends  meet.  The 
main  fault  is  the  continual  waste  in  the 
culinary  department.  Further,  the  peace 
nf  Mtn.  Sali'^hury  is  broken  by  her  series 
of  domestics,  who  are  merely  intermittent 
inmates  in  her  "old-fashioned  home." 
The  problem  is  solved  by  the  arrival  of 
"the  trc.TNure."  a  hiphly  respectable 
young  woman,  with  a  college  education 
in  domestic  science.  Her  methods 
rrrate  a  revolution  in  the  cnti^rrva*^'ve 
mother's  breast,  but  effect  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  father's  pocketbook.  She 
has  a  simple  system :  her  wages  are  regu- 
lated by  the  number  of  people  in  the 
family,  her  hours  arc  well  defined,  she 
has  the  privilegfe  of  a  two-weeks'  vaca- 
tion ^^  ith  pay,  she  does  all  the  market- 
ing herself  and  she  is  not  asked  to  piece 
out  the  service  which  detracts  from  con- 
centration upon  her  profession  of  run- 
ning the  food  supplies  and  the  meals. 
In  other  words,  Mrs.  Norrls  has  <«hown 

•The  Treasure.  Bv  Kathleen  Norris. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


us  the  possibilities  of  the  domestic  du- 
ties being  placed  upon  a  strictly  scientific 
basis,  as  Airs.  Oilman  advocated  years 
ago,  in  her  Woman  and  Economies. 
Mrs.  Salisbury  naturally  zescnts  dib 
intrusion  of  the  servant  upon  her  own 
sacred  and  traditional  rights.  Further, 
in  spite  of  her  sweetness,  she  sim- 
ply cannot  tuideistand  why  "the  treas- 
ure" should  have  social  privileges.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  core  of  the  book 
when  her  husband,  an  unusually  dear- 
visioned  husband,  by  the  way,  conunents 

pointedly : 

It's  a  funny  thing  about  you  womea.  You 
keep  wondering  why  smart  girls  won't  go 
into  housework,  and  yet,  if  you  get  a  girl 
who  isn't  a  mere  stupid  machine,  you  resent 
every  sign  she  gives  of  being  an  intelligent 
.  bomao  bdng.  No  two  of  you  keep  bome 
alike,  and  you  jump  on  a  girl  the  instant  she 
bangs  a  dish  towel  up  the  way  you  don't. 
It's  you  women  wlio  make  life  lo  hard  for 
each  other.  There's  going  to  be  some  do- 
mf-tic  revolutionising  in  the  next  few  years. 
It's  hard  enough  to  get  a  maid  now;  pretty 
soon  it  will  be  impossible.  Then  women 
will  have  to  sit  down  and  Worit  the  thing 
out,  and  ask  yourselves  %vhy  young  Ameri- 
can girls  won't  come  into  your  home,  and 
eat  dit  best  food  in  the  land,  and  get  well 
pnid  fnr  what  they  do.  You'll  hnve  to  re- 
duce the  work  of  the  American  home  to  a 
system,  tha^i  all;  and  what  yon* want  done 
that  isn't  provided  for  In  that  system,  you'll 
have  to  do  yourselves. 

George  MUdleton. 
X 

David  Imu^s  "The  Soul  of  Life"* 

If  a  sentimental  school  girl  with  lit- 
erary aspirations  and  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity for  unguided  reading  should  ab- 
sorb immense  quantities  of  Ouida  min- 
gled with  lesser  dijses  of  Flinor  Glyn, 
as  well  as  considerable  Sunday  Supple- 
ment sizzlings  regarding  D'Annunzio's 
love  for  Duse — and  should  furthermore 
have  seen  Sarah  Bernhardt  play  Pha-dre 
and  Adrienne  Lccouvreur — and  should 

*The  Soul  of  Life.   By  David  Lisle.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokci  ind  Company. 
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then  feel  an  ungovernable  impulse  to  ex- 
press her  emotions  in  a  novel — the  re- 
sult would  closely  resemble  the  book 
with  the  above  suultul  tttic.  So  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  the  reader  is  inclined  to 
ask  whether  Mr.  David  Lisle  possibly 
intended  his  book  to  be  that  sort  of  a 
parody,  if  so,  it  is  as  clever  a  parody 
as  has  ever  been  written.  If  it  is  to  be 
taken  seriously  as  a  modern  novel — it  is 
certainly  unique  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

Every  woman  in  its  pages  Is  strikinuly 
beautiful  and  wears  clothes  that  exhaust 
the  available  supply  ut  adjectives.  Every 
man  is  handsome  or  noble  and  manly,  or 
cruel  with  the  cmrhy  of  an  absinthe 
dream — frappe  of  course — and  they  arc 
all  rkh  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
They  live  in  homes  that  take  pajjes  of  de- 
scription to  do  them  justice.  It  is  Ouida 
out-ouida-ed,  with  touclies  of  modern  de- 
cadence of  which  Ouida  never  dreamed. 
There  I-  in  .-.ctress  whom  we  arc  told  is 
the  greatest  actress  of  her  century.  There 
is  a  dreamfully  beautiful  younj^  girl  who 
combines  English  respectability  with  a 
perverse  dc>irc  to  be  a  French  actress 
and  w  ho  makes  a  hit  in  a  demi-viergt 
part — ^just  because  she  makes  it  good 
when  it  should  have  been  nauphty. 
There  is  a  Russian  Princess  who  defies 
time  and  remains  youji^  and  beautiful 
and  who  »  so  great  and  powerful  that 
she  can  dictate  to  Paquin.  Tlu  re  is  a 
pretty  English  widow  whose  iiusband 
was  a  rich  Amerkan.  But  be  not 
alarmed,  my  countrymen;  the  defunct 
captain  of  industry  was  as  handsome  and 
as  manly  as  all  the  other  men  in  the 
book  and  if  possible,  )ust  a  little  kinder. 
Then  there  is  also  a  poet  who  writes 
when  inspired  by  the  scent  of  orchids 
and  by  the  absence  of  a  mother  who  is  a 
morphine  fiend  with  a  sense  of  humour. 

The  story  hinges  on  the  fact  thaf  Lu- 
cienne  Gerome,  the  greatest  actress  of 
the  century,  is  growing  old.  This  is 
tragic  for  I.  cine  of  course,  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Also  this  particular 
sort  of  tragedy  has  been  done  in  fiction 
a  few  hundred  times.  The  beautiful 


young  girl,  of  course,  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  orchid  poet  with  whom  the 

irreatest  actress  is  in  love.  Not  only 
that,  but  it  is  she  who  carries  of{  the 
honours  of  the  demt-vierpe  play.  The 
poet's  intentions,  wc  grieve  to  say,  are 
not  honourable.  But  there  is  a  fine 
young  Anglo-American  who  wants  to 
marry  the  girl  and  eventually  does.  An- 
other evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
Northern  over  Latin  blood — it  is  not 
afraid  even  of  marriage!  The  Russian 
Princess  has  a  devoted  lover,  but  she  is 
true  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
never  returned  her  love.  And  she 
spreads  her  protecting  wing  over  the 
above-mentioned  young  girl,  who  is  this 
man's  daughter,  probably  in  gratitude 
that  the  father  did  not  destroy  her  il- 
lusions  by  marrying  her.  But  why  spoil 
tlie  reader's  pleasure?  He  must  rtnd  out 
for  himself  what  this  book  has  to  utter, 
and  if  he  has  a  sense  of  humour,  it  will 
prove  decidedly  worth  w  hile. 

Cornelia  Van  Pelt, 

XI 

Warwick  Dtrj  isc's  "The  Whitb 

GATt"* 

A  well-written  story  of  contemporary 

English  country  life.  The  characters 
are  clearly  drnwn  and  even  in  the  paint- 
ing of  Dora  iircnt,  the  mother  of  the 
heroine,  where  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  over-colour,  the  author  has  rc^i-red  the 
temptation.  Nearly  all  the  figures  that 
people  the  story  are  life-like  and  likable. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  wholesomc- 
ness  and  sanity  about  the  whole  book. 
The  author  never  preaches  and  is  never 
dull. 

Constance  Brent,  after  a  girlhood 
lar;:ely  spent  in  wandering  nhoiit  from 
place  to  place  in  the  wake  oi  her 
mother,  finds  herself,  when  the  story 
opens,  settled  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
midst  of  a  little  community  filled  with 
cultured  and  cultivated  English  people. 
She  knows  nothing  of  the  storj'  of  her 
mother's  life  or  of  her  own.  All  she 
knows  is  that  her  father  died  before  she 

•The  White  Gate.  By  Warwick  Deeping. 
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can  remember.   She  and  her  mother  arc 

totally  unsympathetic.  The  elder 
woman  is  the  personification  of  selfish- 
ness. She  has  no  affection  for  her  dauf^h- 
ter  and  pretends  to  none.  What  afttc- 
ti'on  she  has  is  lavislinl  on  a  wretched 
little  spaniel  from  which  she  is  never 
separated  a  moment. 

f)n  her  daughter's  eighteenth  hirrh- 
day,  she  tells  her  the  sordid  story  of  her 
lite  and  divorce.  But  it  is  the  part  of 
her  life  which  she  does  not  tell  which 
the  girl  finds  most  revolting.  Suddenly 
all  the  things  about  her  mother  which 
have  always  caused  her  to  shrink  from 
her,  her  dyed  hair,  her  painted  face,  her 
tawdry  costimirs,  and  her  x  nhjar  taste 
for  loud  colours,  are  explained.  No 
longer  does  she  wonder  why  no  nice 
women  ever  call  on  them.  Slic  under- 
stands their  enforced  isolation  instinc- 
tively. 

But  finally,  Constance  meets  Richard 

Skelton,  a  man  of  modest  fnrtvme,  who 
has  come  down  to  the  country  side  to 
work  on  an  invention  that  has  long:  pos- 
sessed his  mind.  He  falls  in  lo\(-  uirh 
her,  hut  his  own  slender  fortune  and  the 
thought  that  slic  may  consider  him  el- 
derly— he  is  some  ten  years  older  than 
she— make-;  h'.m  hesitate  to  begin  his  suit 
until  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Brent, 
who  dies  from  an  overdose  of  chloral 
following  a  drunken  spree,  leaves  thc 
girl  doubly  helpless  and  alone.  It  was 
she  who  had  given  her  mother  the  chloral 
which  it  was  her  nightly  habit  to  take, 
hflic\ing  her  story  that  she  had  not  had 
her  usual  dose.  To  escape  the  unpleas- 
antness following  the  inquest,  Constance 
and  Richard  are  married  at  once  and 
leave  for  the  south  of  France,  where,  in 
the  pleasant  sunshine,  Skelton  learns  of 
die  great  success  of  his  invention. 

Paul  Lee  Fleming, 

XII 

W.  Pett  Rn»B's  "Remikcton  Sen> 

TEN'Ce"* 

Mr.  Ridge's  latest  book  leaves  one 
with  a  feeling  of  exasperation.  He 

*The  Remington  Sentence.  By  W.  Pett 
Ridge. 


seems  to  be  so  uncertain  as  to  just  what 
he  wants  to  do.  Starrincr  as  he  does  with 
a  situation  which  holds  promise  of  the 
possibilities  for  farce,  he  wavers  between 
farce  and  the  serious  development  of  hb 
story  until  one  wonders  just  what  plan 
he  had,  if  any.  Some  of  the  cliaracters, 
such  as  the  aunt  of  the  Remington 
family,  who  is  a  sort  of  exaggerated 
Betsy  Trotwood,  if  one  can  imagine  such 
a  character,  and  Major  Hurndall,  one  of 
the  trustees  of  their  fortune,  are  so  over- 
drawn as  to  be  out  of  key  with  the 
others;  while  the  character  of  the  ne'er- 
do-well  brother  and  his  tragic  end  gives 
the  tale  a  sombre  touch  which  seems  ut- 
terly inconsistent.  Much  that  transpires 
seems  to  have  no  real  reason;  it  just  hap- 
pened. Many  things  are  inadequately 
explained,  few  of  the  characters  are 
firmly  drawn,  with  the  result  that  the 
impression  of  the  whole  work  is  vague  in 
the  extreme. 

The  three  Remingtons,  Geoffrey, 
Helen  and  "Snips,"  the  youngest,  who 
acts  as  historian,  find  on  the  death  of 
tlieir  father,  that,  by  the  terms  of  his 
will,  they  must  go  to  London  and  make 
their  living  for  a  term  of  years  before 
they  inherit  his  fortune.  Just  why  he 
makes  such  evrrrionllnary  terms  is  not 
clear.  In  the  interval  they  are  in  the 
jumds  of  two  trustees.  They  take  lodg- 
ings over  a  shop  in  a  poor  quarter.  The 
elder  brother  is  rebellious  from  the  first. 
He  finally  quarrels  with  his  sister  and 
goes  away  to  live  by  himself,  finally  dy- 
ing in  prison.  Helen,  the  sister,  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils  in  dancing  to  support  herself  and 
her  younger  brother.  She  falls  in  love 
with  a  South  African  explorer.  Their 
engagement  is  broken  when  he  discovers 
that  she  will  one  day  be  an  hditst.  One 
of  the  two  trustees  absconds  with  all  the 
property,  so  that  objection  is  removed, 
and  they  marry  at  the  close  of  the  book. 
The  story  is  told  with  many  gnqihic  and 
amusing  touches  which  only  make  one 
feel  that  the  author  could  have  given  us 
something  so  much  better  if  he  had  tried. 
But  the  result  as  a  whole  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Louis  Tucker. 
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XIII 

Zanr  Grey's  "Tuk  Light  of  West- 

tR.N  mars"* 

The  conductor  of  the  train  which  ar- 
rived at  £1  Cajon,  New  Mexico,  shortly 

before  midnight  told  Madeline  Ham- 
mond, of  New  York,  known  to  her 
friends  and  even  the  cowboys  of  the 
West,  as  "Majesty"  Hammond,  on  ac- 
count of  her  stately  appenrnnce  and 
haughty  reputation,  that  it  was  no  place 
for  a  lady.  The  reader  will  find  him- 
self heaitil)  ajjreeing  with  the  cunduc- 
tor.  The  chief  novelty  of  this  book,  be- 
yond its  style,  is  the  enormous  variety 
of  dialects  used  by  the  characters  who 
arc  moiitly  travesties  of  the  cowboys  of 
former  days.  Madeline,  herself,  is  an 
extraordinary'  creature.  Never  before 
had  she  tnuiui  herself  alone  except  once, 
when  she  had  missed  her  maid  and  her 
train  at  a  place  outside  ot  Versailles. 
Those  familiar  with  the  palace  of  die 
bygone  Frendl  kings  will  be  a  little  puz- 
zled to  know  just  where  this  accident 
occurred. 

Madeline  went  West  to  visit  her 

brother  who  had  left  home  in  dis^imrc 
the  year  after  she  "came  out"  in  society. 
She  dated  a  certain  thoughtful  habit  of 
mind  from  that  time.  But  finally,  wheit 
society'  life  palled  on  her.  she  packed  -^ix 
trunks — one  infers  that  the  lost  maid  was 
never  recovered — and  came  out  to  rough 
it  with  her  dear  disgraced  brother  in 
the  Far  West.  No  one  met  her  at  the 
station  but  a  drunken  cowboy  who,  in 
a  sportive  mood,  bad  made  a  bet  that  he 
would  marry  the  first  woman  who  came 
to  town.  He  nearly  succeeds  in  per- 
suading a  terrified  priest  to  marry  them 
tlien  and  there,  when  he  learns  that  the- 
lady  he  proposes  to  honour  is  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  Majesty  Hammond. 
The  opening  chapters  are  a  fair  sample 
of  the  rest  of  the  book.  Of  charncrer:<a- 
tion,  there  is  none;  of  interest,  there  is 
almost  less.  But  of  all  the  characters, 
the  heroine  is  easily  the  most  unreal  and 
absurd.    Of  her  ft  miehr  he  said  as  a 

*Tbe  Light  of  Western  Stars.  By  Zaae 
Grey.   New  York:  Harper  aad  Brodien. 


well-known  critic  once  said  of  the  elder 
Sothem's  performance  of  Claude  Mel- 
notte:  "He  possesses  all  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  poker,  except  its  occasional 

warmth." 

fFalhee  L,  KUner, 

XIV 

Anne  Warner's  "Sunshine  Jane"* 

It  would  be  a  hardened  mi'^anthrope 
who  could  withstand  the  cheer  of  this 
beaming  little  story  with  its  natural  un- 
strained humour  and  its  insistent  preach- 
irifi  from  the  text:  "Ciod's  in  His 
Heaven,  all's  right  with  the  World." 
Even  if  the  reader  feels  the  impossibility 
of  accepting  the  author's  serene  philosophy 
quire  as  literally  as  she  herself  does — and 
the  book  rings  too  true  to  permit  of  en- 
tertaining any  doubt  as  to  her  complete 
sincerity — it  u  ill  leave  him  rather  wist- 
fully contemplating  his  own  limitations. 
Sunshine  Jane  belongs  to  a  new  order 
of  nurses.  She  explains  that  their  train- 
ing has  tauj^ht  them  to  see  the  sun  as 
always  shining,  to  go  where  there  isn't 
any  brightness  and  be  bright,  to  go  where 
there  isn't  any  happiness  and  teach  peo- 
ple how  to  be  happy.  She  finds  her  new 
theories  put  to  the  test  when  she  is  called 
upon  to  take  care  of  her  aunt  Susan,  who 
has  been  a  bed-ridden  invalid  for  many 
years,  while  her  other  aunt,  Matilda, 
goes  for  a  much  needed  rest  of  three 
weeks.  One  can  imagine  her  astonnh- 
ment  when  she  discovers  that  the  sup- 
posed invalid  has  been  "playing  possum" 
all  this  time  because  it  seemed  to  be  the 
easiest  way  to  please  the  exactiTi^;  Ma- 
tilda. Her  confession  to  her  sympathetic 
niece  is  one  of  the  most  humourous  pas- 
sages in  the  book.  Restricted  by  the  na- 
ture of  things  to  the  lightest  of  Invalid 
diets,  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  steal- 
ing downstairs  while  her  keeper  was 
weeding  the  fjarden  and  cooking  herself 
real  meals  of  a  more  substantial  kind. 
The  consequent  depredations  on  the 
larder  have  always  been  laid  to  the  door 
of  the  family  cat,  who  has  suffered 

*Sunabine  Jane.  By  Anne  Warner.  Bot- 
Ion:  little,  Brown  and  Company. 
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greatly  in  reputation  in  consequence,  be> 
ing  widely  known  »  the  greatest  thtel 
in  town. 

Douglas  Netileton. 

XV 

W.  J.  Hopkins's  "Burbury  Stokb"» 

The  possession  of  a  smooth  and  flow- 
ing style  comes  to  mo-it  writers  only 
after  prayer,  fasting,  and  long  and  ardu- 
ous work,  a  thing  to  be  striven  for  and 

worthy  of  hi^h  commendation  when  at- 

t.Tincd.  But  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
art  of  the  novelist.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hopkins,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  gift  of 

questionable  value,  leaving  the  reader,  as 
it  df)cs,  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  wil- 
fully sacrifices  his  ability  to  tell  a  story 
to  his  desire  to  be  regarded  solely  as  a 
stylist,  or  whether  he  uses  his  talent  con- 
sciously to  hide  the  fact  that  he  has  no 
stoty  to  tell.  It  is  a  truism  of  the  the- 


atre that  a  beautiful  voice  is  often  a  temp- 
tation to  an  actor:  he  falls  into  the  habit 
of  listening  to  its  cadence,  forgetting 
that  elocution  is  only  a  part  of  his  art. 
In  the  same  manner,  style  may  be  a  pit- 
fall to  the  novelist. 

Mr.  Hopkins  flows  on  and  on,  more 
like  tlie  proverbial  brook  than  the  deeper 
waters  he  is  so  fond  of  describing.  It 
is  all  so  inconsequential  and  irresponsi- 
ble that  one  has  the  feeling  after  perus- 
ing the  diree  hundred  odd  pages  of  his 
latest  book,  that,  so  far  as  the  story  itself 
Is  concerned,  he  might  have  just  as  easily 
gone  on  for  three  hundred  pages  more, 
or  written:  "The  End"  half  way 
through  the  present  volume.  The  aver- 
age reader  will  put  the  hook  liown  with 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  tempered  with  ex- 
asperation. And  he  will  l>e  right;  Af- 
ter all,  a  story-teller  should  have  a  story 
to  tell. 

Mason  Church, 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  EMPRESS 

Part  IV — Motherhood 


Seated  on  a  declivity  of  a  richly 
wooded  hill,  about  three  miles  from 
Potsdam,  and  looking  down  upon  a  fine 
expanse  of  water,  the  little  Castle  of 
Babclsberg  commands  a  charming  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  "Every- 
thing there,"  wrote  Queen  N'ictoria  on 
her  first  visit,  "is  very  small,  a  Gothic 
bijou,  full  of  furniture,  and  Bowers 
(creepers),  whidi  they  arrange  very 
prettUy  round  screens,  and  lamps,  and 
pictures.  There  are  many  irregular  tur- 
rets and  towers  and  steps." 

It  was  at  Babelsberg  that  the  Princess 
Royal  began  to  try  and  see  something  of 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  world  of  Ber- 
lin. Neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  class  and 
caste  prejudices  which  even  \>u\y  nro  <n 
astoni-^hing  a  feature  of  German  social 

♦Burbury  Stoke.  By  William  John  Hop- 
kins. Boston:  Houston  Mifflin  Company. 


•life,  and  which  were  then  even  more 
powerful  and  tar-reaching.  That  the 
Prince  and  Princess  should  appear  ac- 
tually tn  enjoy  the  society  of  mere  pnint- 
ers  and  writers  and  scientists,  whether 
they  occupied  any  official  positions  or 
not,  seemed  extraordinary  and  highly 
improper  to  the  whole  bureaucratic  ele- 
ment of  Berlin,  and  must,  we  can  well 
imagine,  have  seriousI>-  offended  the 
Prince's  father. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event. 
No  one  now  can  help  seeing  that  it 
would  have  been  the  truest  wisdom  for 
the  young  Princess  to  have  rigidly  sup- 
pressed her  natural  tastes  and  intellec- 
tual interests,  and  to  have  led  a  life  of 
the  narrowly  conventional  character 
which  Prussian  princesses  were  expected 
to  lead.  But  she  was  incapable  of  such 
self-suppression,  which  would  have 
seemed  to  her  deceitful,  and  the  mild 
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cautions  and  hints  at  prudence  in  her 

father's  letters  were  pathetically  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  her  critical  posi- 
tion. She  was  herself  still  quite  un- 
aware of  how  closely  she  was  being 
watched  and  criticised.  "I  am  very 
happy,"  she  told  a  guest  at  one  of  the 
Court  receptions,  "and  I  am  intensely 
proud  of  belonj^in^  to  this  country." 

The  more  the  Princess's  social  prefer- 
ences aroused  the  suspicion  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  Court  world,  the  more  popu- 
lar she  became  with  the  "intellectuals," 
unfortunately  not  a  profitable  exchange 
for  her  as  she  was  then  situated.  We 
become  aware  of  this  by  a  passage  in  the 
Reminiscences  of  Professor  Schellbach, 
who  had  been  mathematical  tutor  to 
Prince  Frederick  William.  He  writes: 

**Thc  first  words  which  the  Princess 
addressed  to  me  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness were,  'I  love  mathematics,  physics, 
and  chemistry.*  I  was  much  pleased,  for 
I  saw  that  the  Prince  mu^t  have  given 
her  a  pleasant  account  of  mc.  Under  the 
direction  of  her  highly  cultivated  father, 
who  had  himself  studied  it.  Princess  Vic- 
toria had  become  acquainted  witli  nat- 
ural science,  and  had  even  received  her 
first  teadiing  from  such  fomous  men  as 
Faradajr  and  Hoffman.  Owr  beloved 
Princess  soon  revealed  her  love  for  art 
and  science,  as  well  as  her  pleasure  in 
setting  problems  of  her  own.  Her 
Royal  Highness  at  first  tried  to  iro  on 
with  her  studies  in  physics  and  mathe- 
matics under  my  direction,  but  soon  her 
artistic  work  took  up  the  remainder  of 
time  which  the  requirements  of  Court 
life  left  to  her," 

Early  in  June  Prince  Albert  carried 
out  his  plan  of  visiting  his  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  but  it  was  at  Babclsberg,  not 
at  Coburg,  as  he  had  hoped.  He  was 
able  to  report  to  Queen  Victoria:  "The 
relation  between  the  young  pcnple  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  I  have  had  long 
talks  with  them  both,  singly  and  to- 
gether,  which  gave  me  die  greatest  satts^ 

faction." 

Prince  Albert  was,  however,  shocked 
to  &ul  the  King  of  Prussia  in  a  terrible 
state: 


*«The  King  looks  frightfully  ill;  he 

was  very  cnrilial  and  friendly,  and  for 
tlic  half  hour  he  stayed  with  us,  did  not 
once  get  confused,  but  complained  greatly 
about  his  state  of  health.  He  is  thin 
and  fallen  away  over  his  whole  body, 
with  a  large  stomach,  his  face  grown 
quite  smalU  He  made  many  attempts  at 
joking  in  the  dd  way,  but  with  a  voice 
quite  broken,  and  features  full  of  pain. 
'H'enn  ich  einmal  fort  bin,  wieder  fort 
Hn'  he  said,  grasping  his  forehead  and 
striking  it,  'then  the  Queen  must  pay  us 
a  visit  here,  it  will  make  me  so  happy.' 
What  he  meant  was,  'U'enn  ich  wieder 
wohl  bin.'  'It  is  so  tedious,'  he  mur- 
mured ;  thus  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that 
he  has  not  quite  given  up  all  thought  of 
getting  better.  The  Prince's  whole  aim 
is  to  be  serviceable  to  his  brother.  He 
still  walks  ver^'  lame,  but  looks  well. 
I  kept  quietly  in  the  house  all  day  with 
Vicky,  who  is  very  sensible  and  good.*' 

The  Princess  had  special  reasons  fnr 
being  "sensible"  at  this  time,  for,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  Prussian  Royal  family, 
she  was  enceinte. 

In  AuLTust,  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Prince  Consort  paid  a  visit  of  some 
length  to  their  daughter.  The  Queen 
hersdf  describes  the  visit  as  "<nntc  pri- 
vate and  unofficial,"  although  she  car- 
ried in  her  train  not  only  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  Lord 
Derby's  Government  (which  had  been 
formed  in  February),  but  also  Lord 
Clarendon,  his  predecessor,  and  Lord 
Granville,  who  had  been  I^rd  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  in  Palmerston's 
Government. 

Prince  Albert,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
neslect  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
political  situation.  He  wrote  to  Stnck- 
mar  a  letter  highly  approving  the  Prince 
of  Prussia's  political  views,  while  his  son- 
in-law  he  described  as  firm  in  his  consti- 
tutional principles  and  despising  the  Man- 
tcuffel  Ministry,  the  members  of  which 
he  met  with  obvious  coolness. 

The  Berliners  gave  a  hearty  reception 
to  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert, 
and  the  Queen  dedared  to  the  Burgo- 
master of  Berlin  diat  she  felt  exoeed- 
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ingly  linppy  there,  because  she  had  real- 
ised \\  irh  \\  har  love  and  devntinn  every 
one  was  attached  to  the  Royal  house  and 
to  her  daughter. 

She  was  deh'^ted  w  ith  old  Wrantrel, 
whom  she  calls  a  ^'reat  clirirnctcr.  "He 
was  full  of  Vicky  and  the  marriage,  and 
said  she  was  an  angel.'*  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  sight-seeing,  mitigated  by 
charming  little  qcnutihlich  family  din- 
ners, and  a  grand  review  at  Potsdam. 

Prince  Albert's  birthday  occurred  dur- 
ing the  visit,  and  one  of  the  Queen's 
presents  to  him  was  "a  paper-weight  of 
Balmoral  ^anitr  and  deer's  teeth  de- 
signed by  Vi  k\ ."  "N'icky  pave  her  por- 
trait, a  small  oil  one  by  Hartmann,  very 
like  though  not  flattered,  and  a  drawing 
by  herself.  There  were  two  Wrthday- 
cakcs.  V'icky  had  ordered  orie  with  as 
many  lights  as  Albert  numbered  years, 
which  is  the  Prussian  custom." 

Her  Majesty  notes  with  pleasure  the 
arrival  of  "our  dear,  excellent,  old 
friend  Stockmar,"  whose  presence,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  gave  universal  satis^ 
faction.  Indeed,  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
sav^  frankly  that,  although  his  visit  was 
due  solely  to  his  desire  to  meet  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Consort,  it  was 
viewed  with  rancorous  suspicion  by  the 
aristocratic  party,  who  held  in  abhor- 
rence the  man  whom  they  knew  to  be 
the  great  advocate  for  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  government  in  Ccr- 
many.  He  was  even  accused  of  actively 
intriguing  for  the  downfall  of  the  Man- 
teuflPel  Administration,  having,  it  was 
said,  "brouL'bt  in  his  pcK-kct.  nil  cut  and 
dry  from  England,  the  Ministry  of  the 
new  era." 

Stockmar's  views  of  what  was  needful 
to  raise  CJermany  to  her  proper  place 
among  the  nations  were  unchanged,  but 
age  and  infirmity  had  for  some  time 
made  him  a  nvrc  Innkrr-nn.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  probable  that  neither  the  Queen 
nor  Prince  Albert  in  the  least  realised 
how  inadvisable*  in  the  interests  of  the 
Princess  Royal,  wa*?  the  old  man's  visit. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that 
the  Prussians  were  indifferent  to  the 
Princess  Royal's  singular  personal  charm. 


We  have  a  most  interesting  glimpse  of 

this  in  a  long  letter  written  to  Queen 
Victoria  by  the  beautiful  and  brilliant 
Duchess  of  Manchester,  herself  a  Han- 
overian by  birth,  who  afterward  married 

the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  for  many 
years  held  a  remarkable  position  in  £ng- 
Itidi  society. 

The  Duchess  relates  how  well  the 
Princess  Royal  was  looking  during  the 
mancruvres  on  the  Rhine,  and  how  much 
she  seemed  to  be  beloved,  not  only  by 
nil  those  who  knew  hrr,  but  also  by  those 
who  had  only  seen  and  heard  of  her. 

"The  English  could  not  help  feeling 
proud  of  the  way  the  Princess  Royal  was 
spoken  of,  and  the  high  esteem  she  is 
held  in.  For  one  so  young  it  b  a  most 
flattering  position,  and  certainly,  as  the 
Princess's  charm  of  manner  and  her  kind 
unafTected  words  had  in  that  short  time 
won  her  the  hearts  of  all  the  officers  and 
strangers  present,  one  was  not  astonished 
at  the  prai-c  the  Prussians  themselves 
bestow  on  her  Royal  Highness.  The 
Prussian  Royal  Family  is  so  large,  and 
their  opinions  politically  and  socially 
sometimes  so  difFcrent,  that  It  must  have 
been  very  dilbcult  indeed  at  first  for  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  people  therefore 
cannot  praise  enough  the  high  principles, 
great  discretion,  sound  iudgment.  and 
cleverness  her  Royal  Highness  has  inva- 
riably displayed." 

And  rhe  Duchess  adds,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Field-Marshal  Wrangel,  that  the 
soldiers  were  partkiilarly  delighted  to 
the  Princess  on  horseback  and  with- 
out a  veil. 

The  Royal  visit  to  Babelsberg  came 
to  an  end  all  too  soon,  and  the  leave- 
taking  was  tearful  and  emotional  In  the 
extreme.  Queen  Victoria  wrote  with 
fjatural  feeling,  "All  would  be  compara- 
tively easy,  were  it  not  for  the  one 
thought  that  1  cnnnnt  be  with  her  at 
the  very  critical  moment  when  every 
other  mother  goes  to  her  child !" 

In  the  October  of  that  first  \(  ;ir  of  the 
Princess  Roval's  married  life,  her  father- 
in-law  became  permanent  Regent,  ow  ing 
to  the  continiMd  mental  incapacity  of 
King  Frederick  William  IV.  This  filled 
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the  young  Princess  with  intense  satisfac- 
tton,  which  was  increased  when  the  new 
Prince  Recent  declared  it  to  be  his  in- 
rention  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of 
i8';o.  The  preat  bulk  of  the  nation 
rallied  instantly  round  him,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  gulf  between  the  House 
of  HohenzoUeni  and  the  people  of  Prus- 
sia had  been  suddenly  bridged.  The 
Alanteuifel  Ministry  fell  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  a  general  election  produced 
an  enormous  Liberal  majority,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Constitutionalists  ran  hi^h. 
The  Manteuffel  Ministry  was  succeeded 
by  one  of  which  Prince  Charles  Anthony 
of  flohrn/nliern  was  the  PrcN-dcnt. 
From  this  time  forward  Prim  <  1  redcr- 
ick  William  regularly  atttiuicd  the 
meetings  of  the  Ministry,  and  Privy 
Councillor  Brunnemann  was  assigned  to 
him  as  a  kind  of  secretary  and  channel 
of  communication  on  State  affairs. 

The  Princess  Royal  imprudently  ex- 
pressed to  a  gentleman  of  the  Court  her 
satisfaction  at  the  change  in  the  political 
situation,  and  her  words,  being  repeated 
and  exntr^rrrated,  gave  irrcir  nflfcnce  to 
the  Conservative  party,  which  was  also 
the  party  of  the  King.  The  Princess's 
satisfaction  was  of  course  shared  by  her 
father,  who  wrote  to  the  sympathetic 
Stoclunar  a  letter  showing  no  provision 
of  that  great  rock  of  Army  administra- 
tion on  which  these  hig|i  Ynopd  were  des- 
tined to  be  wrecked : 

"The  Regency  seems  now  to  have  been 
secured  for  tfiJ  Prince.  We  have  only 
news  of  this  at  prr'^rnt  by  tclepram>  from 
our  children,  but  are  greatly  delighted 
at  this  first  step  toward  the  reduction  to 
order  of  a  miserable  chaos.  Will  the 
Primr  hnvr  the  courage  to  surround 
himself  with  honourable  and  patriotic 
men?  That  is  the  question,  and  what 
shape  will  the  new  Chamber  take,  and 
what  will  its  influence  on  him  be?" 

On  November  20,  1858,  Prince  and 
Princess  Frederick  William  moved  into 
the  palace  in  I'nter  den  Linden  which 
was  henceforth  to  be  their  residence  in 
Berlin;  and  on  the  following  day,  the 
Princess's  eighteenth  birthday,  there  was 


a  b'nd  of  dedicatory  service  in  the  palace 
chapel,  which  was  attended  by  all  the 

members  of  the  Royal  House. 

This  palace  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
happy  life  of  the  Prince's  grandfather. 
King  Frederick  William  III,  and  of 
Queen  I^)uise.  The  intimate  and  beau- 
tiful family  life  that  had  filled  these 
rooms  was  the  best  of  omens  for  the 
young  pair,  and  the  Princess  Royal  was 
delighted  with  her  new  home.  But  the 
palace  required  to  be  brought  up  to  mod- 
ern standards  of  comfort,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  to  have  the  alterations  approved 
by  the  moody  and  violent  King.  What 
he  allowed  on  one  day  he  took  back  with 
hasty  blame  on  the  morrow.  At  last 
Prince  Frederick  William  obtained  the 
Royal  assent  to  those  alterations  which 
were  absolutely  urgent,  together  with  a 
grant  of  ;^ 50,000  thalrr  .  Among  other 
improvements  was  addtd  an  eight-cor- 
neied  "Gedenkhalle"  or  "Memory- 
Hall,"  in  which  were  placed  the  numer- 
oiis  wedding  presents  of  the  young  pair, 
and  to  these,  from  time  to  time,  were 
added  other  rare  and  iieautiful  objects. 

11 

On  January  27,  1859,  Berlin  was  on 
the  tip-toe  of  expectation.  The  custom 
is  that  lOI  guns  announce  the  birth  of 
a  Prince,  and  only  twenty-one  that  of  a 
Princess,  and  as  in  Prussia  the  Salic  Law 
Still  obtains,  it  may  easih  be  imagined 
with  what  anxiety  the  Berliners  counted 
the  successive  discharges.  There  was 
indeed  no  need  to  wait  for  the  whole  tale 
of  the  loi  guns,  for  the  firing  of  the 
twenty-srt  ond  was  enough  to  spread  the 
glad  news. 

The  story  leoes  that  when  old  Field- 
Marshal  Wranm'l.  "Papa  Wrangel"  as 
the  Berliners  affectionately  called  him, 
left  the  palace,  the  populace  crowded 
round  him  and  demanded  to  knoAV  what 
he  could  tell  them.  "Children,"  lit- 
answered,  "all  is  well  1  It  is  as  fine  and 
sturdy  a  recruit  as  one  could  wish  I'* 

It  soon  became  known,  however,  that 
all  had  not  gone  well  with  the  young 
mother  and  her  child.  There  had  been 
one  of  those  unfortunate  mishaps,  the 
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exact  truth  of  which  it  is  always  so  dif- 
ficult to  disentan^rle,  but  the  following 
account,  wc  believe,  represents  what 
actually  happened: 

It  had  been  Queen  Victoria's  wish 
that  the  Princess  should  be  attended  in 
her  confinement  by  Dr.  Martin,  her 
KnL:lI>h  doctor,  as  well  as  the  German 
Court  physicians.  Ahnut  c!2hr  o'clock 
n\  the  morning  of  January  27th,  one  of 
the  latter  wrote  to  his  English  colleaf^ue, 
askinp  him  to  come  at  once  to  the  Pal- 
ace. But  the  servant  to  whom  the  let- 
ter was  entrusted,  instead  of  taking  it 
to  Dr.  Martin's  house,  put  it  in  the  post, 
and  it  never  reached  him  till  the  after- 
noon. To  that  fact  the  Princess  Royal's 
friends  always  attributed  the  circum- 
stances which  resulted  in  the  weakness 
of  the  infant's  left  arm.  Be  that  as  it 
may»  both  mother  and  baby  were  for  a 
time  in  imminent  danger.  No  anaesthetic 
was  administered,  and  the  Princess  with 
characteristic  courape  looked  up  to  her 
husband,  who  held  her  in  his  arms  the 
whole  time,  and  asked  him  to  forgive 
her  for  hiing  impatient.  None  of  those 
about  her  thought  her  strength  would 
hold  out,  and  one  of  the  German  doctors 
actually  said  in  her  presence  that  he 
thought  she  would  die,  and  her  baby  too. 
But  at  last  her  ordeal  came  to  an  end» 
.  and  to  her  intense  joy  she  was  told  that 
she  had  given  birth  to  a  fine  healthy  boy. 
one  of  those  unfortunate  mishaps,  the 
The  news  of  the  birtii  of  their  first 
grandchild  was  quickly  flashed  to  the 
arixinij*  parents  at  Windsor.  "A  boy," 
ran  the  telegram,  and  Queen  Victoria 
characteristically  replied,  "Is  it  a  fine 
boy  ?"  But  it  was  not  till  the  following 
day,  so  Prince  Albert  told  Stockmar,  that 
the  courier  brought  "our  first  informa- 
tion of  the  severe  suffering  which  poor 
Vicky  had  undergone,  and  of  the  great 
danger  in  which  the  clu'ld's  life  had 
hovered  for  a  time."  To  King  Leopold 
the  Prince  wrote,  "The  danger  for  the 
child  and  the  sufTcrings  for  the  mothei 
were  serious.  Poor  Fritz  and  the  Prince 
and  Princess  must  have  undergone  terri- 
ble anxiety,  as  they  had  no  lutpe  of  the 
birth  of  a  living  child,  and  their  joy  over 


a  strong,  healthy  boy  is  therefore  all  the 

greater." 

On  the  evening  of  the  baby's  birth,  the 
Prince  Regent,  also  a  grandfather  for  the 

fir-^t  rime,  held  a  reception,  of  which  wc 
have  a  vivid  description  from  the  pen 
of  the  dramatist,  Gustav  zu  Putlitz, 
then  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Landtag, 
a-ni  afterward  charrihi-rlain  to  Prilicess 
Frederick  William.    He  says: 

"It  was  like  a  great  family  festival. 
Every  one  Imrricd  there  with  congratu- 
lations, and  when  the  young  father, 
beaming  with  happiness,  appeared,  the 
rejoicings  increased.  This  delight  is 
shared  by  all  classes  of  soi  icrv,  and  is  a 
testimony  to  the  extent  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess." 

Prince  Frederick  William  received  on 
January  29th  the  congratulations  of  the 
Prussian  Chambers,  to  which  he  made 
the  following  reply : 

"I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  in- 
terest you  have  shown  in  the  joyful 
event,  which  is  of  such  conseque:ice  to 
my  family  and  to  the  country.  If  God 
should  preserve  my  ^trn's  life,  it  shall  be 
my  chief  endeavour  to  bring  him  up  in 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  bind 
me  to  ^  Fatherland.  It  is  nearly  a 
year  ago  to-day  since  I  told  you  how 
deeply  moved  I  was  by  the  universal 
sympathy  which  was  exhibited  toward 
me,  as  a  young  married  man,  by  the 
country  as  a  whole.  This  sympathy  it 
was  which  made  the  Princess,  my  wife, 
who  Iind  left  her  Iionic  to  come  tO  a 
npu  I'atherland,  realise  those  ties  of  af- 
fection which  have  now,  owing  to  the 
birih  of  this  son,  become  unbreakable. 
May  God  therefore  bless  our  efforts  to 
hrinir  up  our  <:on  to  be  worthy  of  the 
love  which  has  been  thus  early  manifested 
toward  him.  The  Princess,  to  whom 
I  was  able  to  communicate  your  inten- 
tion, desires  me  to  express  her  most  sin- 
cere thanks." 

The  christening  was  fixed  for  March 
Sth,  but  neither  of  the  parents  of  the 
Princess  could  be  present.  "I  don't  think 
I  ever  felt  so  bitterly  disappointed,"  wrote 
the  Queen  to  Uncle  Leopold.  "It  al- 
most breaks  my  heart.  And  then  it  is  an 
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occasion  so  gratifying  to  both  nations  and 
brings  them  so  much  together  that  St  is 
peculiarly  mortifying."  However,  the 
Queen  consoled  herself  by  doing  all  she 
could  to  mark  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion. She  «ent  a  formal  mission  tn  rrp- 
resenr  her  nnd  the  Prince  Contort  at  the 
christening,  consisting  of  I^rd  Raglan, 
the  son  of  the  victor  of  the  Alma.  Inker- 
man,  and  Balaclava,  and  Captain  (af- 
terward Lord)  de  Ros,  equerry  to 
Prince  Albert.  They  were  both  old 
friends  of  the  Princess,  to  whom  her 
father  wrote : 

"I  was  certain  that  the  presence  of 
Lord  Raglan  and  Captain  de  Ros  would 
give  yon  plca'^nrc.  Ours  \\  ill  come  when 
they  return,  and  we  can  put  questions 
to  them.  My  first  will  he:  Has  the 
Princess  gone  out?  and  does  she  begin 
ro  enjoy  the  air,  to  which  alone  <hr  rr\n 
look  for  regaining  strength  and  licaltii? 
Or  is  she  in  the  way  to  grow  weak  and 
watery  by  being  baked  like  a  bit  of  pastry 
in  hot  rooms  ?  My  second :  Is  she 
grown  ?    I  will  spare  you  my  others. 

"Your  description  of  the  Prince's 
kindness  and  loving  sympathy  for  you 
makes  me  very  happy.  I  love  him  dearly, 
and  respect  and  value  him.  and  I  am 
glad,  too,  for  his  sake,  that  in  vnu  and 
my  little  grandchild  he  h.ns  found  ties 
of  family  happiness  which  cannot  fail  to 
give  him  those  domestic  tastes  in  which 
done  In  the  long  run  life's  true  content- 
ment IS  to  he  found." 

The  baby  Prince  uas  duly  christened 
on  ]\  larch  sth,  when  he  received  the  names 
of  Frederick  William  Victor  Albert,  and 
on  the  following  day  his  parents  issued 
a  tooching  expression  of  their  gratitude 
for  the  sympathy  and  congratulations 
they  luid  rccei\ed  from  tlie  pvihlic.  In 
it  they  pledged  themselves  afresh  to  bring 
up  their  son,  with  the  help  of  God,  to 
the  honour  and  service  of  die  Fatherland. 


After  the  special  env<^  had  returned 

from  Berlin,  the  Prince  writes  to  his 
daughter  a  letter  on  tlic  duties  of  mother 
hood,  which  was  decidedly  candid  for 
tho«e  rather  prudish  days: 

"Lord  Ra.z!an's  and  Captain  de  Ro-s's 
news  of  you  have  given  me  great 
pleasure.  But  I  gather  from  them  that 
you  look  rather  lan'^uiii  and  exhausted. 
Some  sea  air  would  be  the  right  thing 
for  you;  it  is  what  does  all  newly  made 
mothers  the  most  good  when  their  'cam- 
paign is  over.'  I  am,  however,  delighted 
to  hear  you  have  begun  to  get  into  the 
air.  Now  pass  on  as  soon  as  possible  to 
cold  washing,  shower  baths,  etc.,  so  as  to 
br.icc  the  system  again,  and  to  restore 
elasticity  to  the  nerves  and  muscles. 

"You  are  now  eighteen  years  old,  and 
you  will  hold  your  own  against  many  a 
buffet  in  life;  still,  you  will  encounter 
many  for  which  you  were  not  prepared 
and  which  you  would  fain  have  been 
spared.  You  must  arm  yourvclf  against 
the<e.  like  Austria  aeainst  tlie  chance  of 
war,  otherwise  you  will  break  down  and 
drop  into  a  sickly  state,  which  would  be 
disastrou>  tn  vniir<r1f,  and  inflict  a  fright- 
ful burden  upon  poor  Fritz  for  life;  be- 
sides which,  it  would  unfit  you  for  ful- 
filling all  the  duties  of  your  station. 

"In  reference  to  having  children,  the 
French  proverb  says:  Le  premier  pour 
la  santi,  le  second  pour  la  hemtte,  le 
trohU me  gate  tout.  But  England  proves 
that  the  last  part  of  the  saying  is  not 
true,  and  health  and  beauty,  those  two 
great  blessings,  are  only  injured  where 
the  wife  does  not  make  /enlnus  use  of 
the  intervals  to  repair  the  exhaustion,  un- 
doubtedly great,  of  the  body,  and  to 
strengthen  it  both  for  what  it  l\:is  (jnne 
and  what  it  has  to  go  thrnuph.  a:)<l 
where  also  the  intervals  are  not  suffi- 
ciently long  to  leave  the  body  the  neces- 
sary time  to  recruit." 


{To  be  cofUmutd) 
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6.  Fires  and  Fire-Fighters.  Kenion. 

7.  Flays.  Strindberg. 

8.  Ballads  and  Poems.  Masefield. 


Books— NoN-picnoM-^N  DuiANiH-niOM  raa  Booxsblum^  txm 

Cabot.  The  Philippines,  Past  and  Present  Worces- 


What  Men  Live  By. 
Crowds.  I.cc. 
(jitanjali.  TaRore, 
Sadhana.  Tagore. 
Autobiography.  Roosevelt 
Alone  in  the  Wilderness.  Knowles. 
Poems.  Noyes. 


ter. 

The  Montessori  Method.  MontessorL 
The  Panama  Gateway.  Bishop. 
European  Dramatists.  Henderson. 
Poems.  'Masefield. 


BEST  SELLING  HOOKS 


Prom  the  Ii«t9  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 

from  the  various  rities  Nee  chart,  pages  230 
and  231)  the  six  best-belling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system: 

A  book  standing  fst  on  any  list  receives  10 
ti    M        w     2d  "    **    '*      *'  8 
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SEE  HINTS  FOR  BUYERS 

PACE  46,  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in 
the  order  of  demand  during  the  Awnth  arc: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Inside  of  the  Cup.  Churchill. 

(Macmillan.)  $i.$o   196 

2.  T.   Tembarom.    Burnett  (Century 

Co.)  $T.40   i6l 

3.  The     Devil's     darden.  Maxwell. 

iBobhs-Mcrrill.)   IJJ 

4.  The  Light  of  Western  Surs.  Grey. 

(Harper.)    $1.35  1*7 

5.  Pollyanna.  Porter.   (Page.1    $1.25..  laa 

6.  Laddie.  Stratton-Porter.  (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.35   9* 
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iYesterdav  it  was  a  lew  newly  found  let- 
ters throwing  an  unexpected  light  on  the 

life  of  Cliarlottc  Hionti- ; 
to-day  it  is  the  public 
appearance  of  the  long 
series  of  epistles  telling 
the  story  of  Th:n'korny  and  .Mr>.  lirook- 
field.  What  will  the  literary  discovery 
of  to-morrow  be?  Where  will  it  come 
from?  Which  suggests  that  among  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  there  are  prob- 
ably some  who  have  in  their  possession 
odds  and  ends  of  real  interest  and  im- 
portance— a  letter  from  this  American 
man  of  letters  that  tells  a  story,  a  bit  of 
drawing  by  that  one  pencilled  in  an  idle 
moment  indicating  a  whimsical  turn  of 
humour.  There  must  be  in  existence 
many  of  these  fragments  asscjciatcd  with 
Bret  Harte,  and  Eugene  Field»  and 
Henry  Cuyler  Bunner,  and  Alarion 
Crawford  and  a  score  of  others  of  their 
generation  and  earlier  generations  that 
have  never  been  hrou^^ht  to  light.  In 
surli  fragments  The  Hook  man  is  natur- 
ally keenly  interested.  We  should  be 
glad  to  hear  of  them  idth  a  view  to 
their  purchase  for  publication  in  the 
magazine. 


In  the  late  Harry  Tliur>tun  Peck  we 
remember  a  distinguished  scholar,  a  critic 
of  -splendid  sweep  and 
originality,  a  writer 
who  combined  incisive 
humour  and  a  style  of 
unusual  brilliance.  From  the  Columbia 


Harry 

Thurston 
Peck 


.llumni  News  of  March  27th  we  arc 
reprinting  an  article  written  by  his 

life-long  friend,  Robert  Arrowsmith. 
We  feel  that  in  no  other  way  could  so 
fitting  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Peck's  memory 
be  paid. 

By  the  death  of  Harry  Thurston  Peck  at 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  on  March  23d,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  intellects  that  ever  shed 
dittinction  on  Columbia  was  extingoiskcd, 
nfic  r  a  period  of  gradual  obscuradon  by 
disease. 

Peck  was  born  in  Stamford  on  November 
24,  1856,  the  son  of  Harry  and  Harriet  Elits- 
beth  (Thurston)  Peck.  From  his  father,  a 
well-known  schoolmaster,  he  inherited  both 
bit  bent  toward  literature  and  bis  genius  as 
a  teacher.  Endowed  with  an  !n<>atiable  liter* 
ary  appetite,  he  early  rebelled  against  pa- 
rental prohibitions,  and  by  secretly  overtax- 
ing his  eyes  through  excessive  reading  by 
candle  li^'it  brought  on  a  condition  which 
was  a  prime  factor  in  determining  his  subse- 
quent career.  Unable  to  distinguish  clearly 
objects  a  few  feet  away,  he  was  debarred 
from  out-of-door  enjoyments,  and  turned 
toward  study  and  the  pursuit  of  literature. 

Entering  Columbia  in  the  Class  of  iSSt, 
he  made  a  brilliant  underRraduate  cnrecr, 
distinguiishiuR  himself  particularly  in  Latin. 
Under  his  management  the  /Ida  Columbiana, 
for  which  he  wrote  under  the  n»m  de  flumt 
of  "Smintheus"  and  "Spinx,"  became  the 
most  famous  college  paper  in  the  country. 
Some  of  his  contributions  at  this  time  were 
of  such  a  character  as  to  justify  the  judg- 
ment of  Or.  Naim^  Professor  of  English 
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Literature:  "These  are  not  verses— 4liey  are 

poeiuh." 

After  graduation  Peck  was  appointed  tutor 

in  Latin  at  Columbia,  and  on  the  death  of 
Professor  Short  in  1886  succeeded  to  the 
professorship  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  and  tn  the  AnAon  Professorship 

in  1904,  retiiin;;  in  1910. 

As  a  Latinibt  Peck  ranked  high  among  the 
very  few  men  of  the  country  who  really 
inozv  Latin.  Impatient  of  pretence  and  me- 
chanical scholarship,  he  never  sought  recog- 
nition on  conventional  lines;  but  he  had  so 
saturated  himself  with  the  spirit  of  Latin 
literature  that  he  was  otic  of  the  most  stimu- 
lating and  sympathetic  interpreters  of  his 
diosen  field.  For  the  interpretation  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal  in  particular  he  was  by 
natural  hcnt  and  "ivmpathy  pre-eminently 
equipped;  and  the  clas^ical  world  has  lost 
much  through  his  inahility  to  complete  an 

edition  of  Juvenal  which  he  was  preparing 
when  overtaken  by  his  last  illness. 

While  his  life  was  devoted  chiefly  to 
teaching,  he  was  naturally  inclined  toward 
journaHsrn.  He  possessed  the  true  journal- 
istic instinct  and  often  planned  to  identify 
himself  with  this  field.  Much  of  his  literary 
worlc  was  of  this  nature,  exhibiting  a  notable 
power  to  seize  at  once  salient  characteristics 
and  to  present  them  from  new  points  of 
view.  He  had  in  addition  a  very  remark- 
able local  memory  and  In  a  hip;h  decree  the 
power  of  absorption  and  retention.  Knowl- 
edge once  acquired  was  ever  afterward  in- 
stantly available,  even  in  drpartrnents  far 
removed  from  his  own.  He  hail  a  passion 
for  statistics.  For  his  own  pica:>urc  he  had 
fought  over  all  the  great  battles  of  the  world 
with  the  aid  of  lead  soldiers,  and  could  give 
immediately  the  statistics  of  dead*  wounded, 
and  prisoners  in  the  chief  battles.  Tn  alien 

fields  be  could  often  In^tantly  direct  the  in- 
quirer to  the  work  and  \i)Iu!!if  in  which  the 
required  information  was  to  be  found. 
Among  his  many  published  works  the 

most  important  are:  T/ie  Sttnilic  Theory  of 
Crf.:l!'i!!.  iSs"". ;  I.al'tn  Pronunciation,  1889; 
Roman  Lijt  m  Latin  Proft  and  I'ene,  1895; 
The  Adventures  of  Mabel,  1896,  a  remark- 
able child's  stfry  bonk;  Tlw  Personal 
Equation,  1S99,  and  H'hat  Ij  Good  English, 
1899,  essays;  Crrysloiu  and  Porphyry,  1S99, 


collected  poems;  The  Life  of  Preseott,  1905; 
Tzitnty  Years  of  the  Republic,  1906,  a  not- 
able collection  of  political  personalia;  Hildm 

and  the  If'ishes.  1907;  Studies  in  Several 
Literatures,  1909;  Literature,  1909;  The  Neva 
Baedeker,  19 10,  a  work  exhibiting  his  talent 
for  extracting  the  interesting  from  appar^ 
ently  uninteresting  surroundings;  A  llisforf 
of  Cluisiial  Philology,  1911 ;  and  a  sympa- 
thetic translation  of  TrimalchWs  Feast  of 
Petronius. 

lie  was  the  senior  editor  from  1895  to 
1906  of  The  Bookman,  in  which  be  per- 
sonally contributed  the  sprightly  **Letter 
Box";  editor  of  the  International  Cyclopedia, 
and  co-editor  of  the  larger  work  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  the  New  International,  and  of 
Harper's  Classical  Dictionary;  and  co-cdttor 
of  the  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature, 
Masterpieces  of  Literature,  Classical  Studies, 
Columbia  University  Studies  in  Classical 
Philology,  the  Student's  Series  of  Latin 
riassirs,  and  other. works.  He  was  for  a 
tunc  associated  with  Munsey's,  and  was  a 
prolific  contributor  to  magazines  and  other 
periodicals.  For  some  of  his  most  discussed 
popular  writings  the  pressure  of  untoward 
drcumstances,  and  not  bis  own  will,  was 
responsible,  tie  was  a  member  of  the  Cen* 
tury  and  various  learned  societies. 

To  his  intimate  friends  bis  qualities  of 
heart  as  well  as  of  mind  endeared  him 
closely.  Lavish  In  generosity  and  In  eager- 
ness to  help  those  in  need  of  his  assistance, 
he  more  than  once  became  the  victim  of  mis- 
placed confidence  and  the  prey  of  the  un- 
scrupulous. To  some  of  those  who  owed  him 
much  bis  premature  failure  of  health  and  liis 
death  are  in  part  due. 

We  can  no  more  fittingly  close  this  notice 
of  the  passing  of  an  old  Co!uml)ian  and 
friend  than  by  quoting  bis  lines  on  the  death 
of  the  daughter  whom  he  has  gone  to  join. 

THE  OTHER  ONE 

Sweet  little  maid  witli  winsnmc  eves 

Tiiat  lav:.t;}i  all  day  through  the  tangled 
h  air; 

Gazing  with  baby  look  so  wise 
Over  the  arm  of  the  oaken  diair; 

Dearer  than  you  is  none  to  me, 
Dearer  than  you  there  can  be  none; 

Since  in  your  laughing  face  I  see 
Eyes  that  tell  of  the  other  one. 
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Here  where  the  firelight  softly  plows, 

Sheltered  and  safe  and  ^iiui;  :iiul  uamOi 
What  to  you  is  the  wind  tliat  bluws, 

Driving  the  sleet  of  the  winter  storm? 
Round  your  head  the  ruddy  light 

Glints  on  the  gold  from  your  trcsaet  tpua; 
But  dri'p  is  the  drifting  snow  tO'lligllt 

0\er  the  head  of  the  other  one. 

Hold  me  close  as  you  sagclv  -i.ind, 
Watching  the  d\ing  einhe;     '  ae; 

Then  shall  I  feci  aaother  hand 
That  nestled  once  in  this  hand  of  mine. 

Poor  little  hand,  so  cold  and  chill, 
Shut  from  the  light  of  star'?  and  iun, 

Clasping  the  withered  ro>-cs  still 
That  hide  the  face  of  the  other  ooe. 

Laugh,  little  maid,  while  laugh  you  may. 

Sorrow  comes  to  us  all,  I  know; 
Better  perhaps  for  her  to  stay 

Under  the  robe  of  drifting  snow. 
Sing  while  you  may  your  baby  songs, 

Sing  till  your  baby  days  are  done; 
But  oh,  the  ache  of  ue  heart  that  longs 

Nigbt  and  day  for  the  other  one ! 

S.  1'.  T.  L. 

•  •  • 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Member- 
^ip  Committee  of  the  Authors  Club  of 

New  York  one  of  the 
A  liittitr  committee  brouglit  up 

of  Stfaict  for  discussion  a  curious 

point  that  should  be  of 
interest  to  members  of  clubs  wherever 
dubs  cx»t.  To  a  book  of  reference  deal> 
tng  almost  exclusivdy  with  New  York 
men  and  women  a  certain  man  had  sup- 
plied the  information  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  die  Authors  Club.  Thoui^  not 
50  stated  the  obvious  inference  was  that 
it  was  the  Authors  Club  of  New  York 
that  was  meant,  an  organisation  for 
which  the  man  in  question  was  in  no 
way  eligible.  But  although  the  intention 
was  apparently  perfectly  clear,  no  pro- 
test of  any  kind  was  possible.  Any  per- 
son is  entirely  at  liberty  to  cross  the 
Hudson  fo  the  Palisades,  or  the  Fast 
River  to  Grcenpoiiit  and  at  one  place  or 
the  other  orpanise  an  Authors  Club,  or 
a  Ccntur}-  ANSociation,  or  a  University 
Club,  or  a  Knickerbocker  Club,  or  a 
Players  Club,  and  place  the  club  after 
his  name  as  an  indication  of  his  eminence 
or  respectability  without  specifically  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  it  is  a  club  other 
than  the  one  generally  associated  with  the 


name.  Tlicre  once  was  an  autlior  of 
somewliat  bclli::iTcnt  tendencies,  who,  on 
the  title  pa^cs  of  his  books,  after  giving 
the  list  of  his  degrees  and  other  distinc- 
tions,  always  added  the  line:  *'and  once 
blackballed  by  the  Athen«um  Club." 
That  was  more  inpenuous  than  organ- 
ising an  Athemcum  Club  of  his  own  at 
Clapham  Junction. 

•  •  • 

It  was  f;i]l\  twenty  years  ago  that  ap- 
peared "The  Confcs<i*nns  of  a  Literary 

Hack"  to  arouse  wide- 
Gathering  spread  comincnt,  and  to 
No  Moas  be  ascribed   at  various 

times  to  half  the  writ- 
ing men  in  the  country.  Since  that  day 
these  "Confessions/*  in  which  are  told  the 
hardships  and  the  inadequate  rc\s  nn!-;  of 
authorship,  have  been  appearing  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  a  year.  None  of 
them  hn=;  struck  a  more  pn-^nant  and 
apparently  genuine  a  note  than  "Gather- 
ing No  Moss,"  which  was  printed  in  the 
Saturday  Ei  cn  'mg  Posi  for  Maich  iSth* 
VV^hilc  the  aut!ioi>liip  of  the  paper  was 
anonymous,  there  is  no  particular  clever- 
ness in  g^iessing  that  "Gathering  No 
Moss"  deals  with  the  experiences  of  Mr. 
Morgan  Robertson,  the  writer  of  sea 
talcs.  The  first  paragraph  of  tije  Post 
story  tells  that  the  anonymous  scribe  put 
in  ten  years  at  sen  before  the  mast.  The 
second  sentence  relates  tliat  he  served  ten 
more  years  as  a  diamond  setter.  Turn 
to  fFho's  Who  In  America  and  that  is 
part  of  the  information  against  the  name 
of  Morgan  Robertson.  But  these  little 
similarities  are  quite  unnecessary.  The 
narrat:\e  Is  unquestionably  his,  and  in 
view  of  t!ic  man's  conceded  power  as  a 
story  spinner,  it  is  as  surprising  as  it  is 
pathetic. 

•  •  • 

Very  few  days  after  the  appearance  of 
the  issue  of  the  Post  containing  "Gather- 
ing No  Moss"  there  came  to  this  office 
a  personal  letter  about  it  from  one  of 
the  most  popidar  contemporary  American 
novelists.  To  show  the  impression  that 
the  narrative  made  on  that  man  we  arc 
going  to  quote  in  part  from  the  letter. 
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"Did  you  read  'Gathering  No  Moss'  in 
the  last  Postf"  it  began.  "Moruan 
RoluTt^dn — and  !t'<  a  fine  thitv^.  \\"hat 
a  stunning  last  line!  It  is  also  a  curiuus 
thing,  as  it  shows  he  is  writing  better 
than  ever.  But  I  assume  that  the  thina; 
is  pretty  nearly  true — which  is  a  shame. 
He  writes  well  and  effectively.  Isn't 
there  some  way  to  boom  him  among  the 

edirdts?    1  have  written  

but  nothing  may  rome  of  it,  and  I  don't 
know  other  chaps  \  ery  well.  Robertson 
can  do  dch'ghtful  things  la-  i>ist  hap- 
pens to  he  dropped  out.  'I  hv  I'oyl  story 
showed  that  if  his  work  fell  off  a  little 
it  certainly  isn't  off  any  more — ^he  has 
'come  back,'  if  he  can  ;:et  a  market 
started.  I  haven't  heard  from  him,  or 
anythinsr  of  that  sort.  It  just  struck  me 
there  \s  a>  soint  thing  too  bad  and  incom- 
prehensible t<)(y  -  that  a  man  who  ran 
do  really  good  and  enjoyable  stories 
should  be  in  such  difficulties  to  fset  them 
sold.  It  isn't  as  if  he  were  unpopular — 
people  like  his  stories.  Can't  you  prod 
(I  mean  vocally  if  you  don't  in  print) 
some  of  the  editor  bunch  into  a  frame  of 
mind  to  pve  Robertson  a  good  and  an 
encouragitig  show?  He's  just  being 
smothered  in  the  rush  of  new  geniuses — 
his  stories  are  bully.  It  wouldn't  he  a 
pity  if  he  weren't  the  real  thincr;  readers 
are  missing  something.  It  isn't  sensible 
that  he  should  be  left  out."  On  second 
tliouirhts  \vc  sec  no  reason  for  preserving 
the  anonymity  of  this  letter.  It  is  from 
Mr.  Booth  Tarkington. 

•  •  • 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  posthumous  novel  Vantlovcr 

and  the  Brute,  Messrs. 
Memoriei  of  Doubleday,  Vmv  and 
Frank Norris      Companv  are  issuinc:  a 

little  pamphlet  of  very 
delightful  reminiscences  of  the  late 
Frank  Norris,  written  by  bis  brother, 
Charles  G.  Norris.  These  memories 
begin  at  a  time  when  Frank  Norris,  then 
seventeen  years  old,  and  intending  to  be 
an  artist,  ^\■^'vX  to  France,  and  enrolled 
as  a  student  at  the  "Atelier  Julien"  in 
Paris.  There  he  remained  two  years  and 
became  absorbed,  not  in  art,  but  in 


1  Comment 

chivalry.  The  reading  of  Froissart's 
Chronicles  was  his  daily  recreation.  He 

became  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
medix'vali.sm  that  once  with  mucii  amuse- 
ment he  pointed  out  an  error  in  Scott's 
Iviinhfjc  in  which  one  of  the  cliaracters 
is  described  as  wearinji  a  certain  kind  of 
armour  that  was  not  in  use  until  a  hun- 
dred years  later;  a  mistake  that  was  as 
obvious  to  him  as  if  some  one  to-day 
should  depict  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  a 
frock  coat  and  a  top  hat. 

•  •  • 

Frank  Norris's  earliest  ventures  into 
literature,  his  brother  tells  us,  were  moie 
to  provide  a  vehicle  for  his  illustrations 
rlian  for  any  interest  he  had  in  writing 
itself.  I'hus  it  was  that  his  first  novel. 
Robert  d'Artois,  was  written — a  crude, 
amateurish  effort  that  indicated  nothing; 
of  h's  real  talent.  But  at  that  he  loved 
story-telling,  and  his  imagination  was 
keen.  Charles  Norris's  eailiest  recol* 
lections  are  of  the  endless  and  involved 
stories  of  love  and  chivalry  that  his  big 
brother  wove  about  certain  lead  soldiers. 
There  were  several  thousand  of  these 
soldiers,  and  every  captain  and  lieutenant 
w  as  named,  and  had  a  history  of  his  own. 
In  these  stories  there  was  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  historical  accuracy  and  .se- 
qnenre.  Thus  the  V'eiled  Prophet  of 
Khorassan.  the  Cid  and  Khedive, 
Machiavelli  and  Cnrhullo  the  Saxon,  all 
lived  and  had  their  bcini:  toiiethcr  in  this 
miniature  world  of  lead.  Frank  would 
spend  hours  fashioning  wonderful  can- 
non out  of  the  thick  handles  of  his  paint 
brushes,  and  the  sides  of  cigar  boxes. 
These  were  painted  ivory  black  with  red 
trimmings  and  christened  "The  Spitfire" 
and  "The  Peacemaker."  He  drew  maps 
of  the  two  rountri'^-;  at  war,  "Sparta" 
and  "Rome,"  dividing  them  into  prov- 
inces, with  rivers  and  mountains,  roads 
and  railways. 

•  •  • 

At  that  time  the  Norris  family  were 
all  in  Paris.  When  the  rest  of  the  family 
returned  to  California,  leaving  Frank  to 
continue  his  art  studies,  Frank  began 
writing  Charles  a  novel  in  which  all  their 
favourite  characters  reappeared  revolving 
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about  Charles,  who  was  ile>cribe(i  as  the 
nephew  of  the  Dake  of  Burgundy.  The 

story  was  \\  rittcn  in  the  Secoiul  person 
on  closely  riilcil  nnte-pnper;  one  sheet 
slipped  inside  another,  and  the  whole  fas- 
tened together  with  a  smalt  loop  of  red 
or  blue  srrin^.  In  the  upper  left  li:u\<l 
corner.  It  came  to  America  in  cliapters, 
rolled  up  inside  French  newspapers  to 
save  postage.  Every  installment  was 
profusely  illustrated  with  pciuil  sketches, 
mostly  of  Charles  as  an  esquire,  a  man- 
at-arms,  an  equerry,  and  finally  as  a 
kniuht.  Pints  and  episodes  from  the 
works  of  Scott,  Francis  Racon,  Frank 
Stockton,  and  others  were  lifted  bodily, 
somerinies  the  actual  wording  was  bor- 
rowcil.  There  was  one  sentence:  "The 
night  closed  down  dark  as  a  wolf's 
mouth,"  that  years  later  Charles  found 
a;:ain  in  the  openinc:  of  a  chapter  of 
Qt/rntin  Durnnnl.  Hctore  these  ailven- 
tures  were  finished  Frank  returned  to 
America.  He  left  the  heroine  lashed  to 
a  railway  track,  and  Charles  locked  in  a 
neijihbnuring  switchman's  tower.  Tlic 
story  was  never  concluded,  but  it  was  to 
that  time  in  the  young  lives  of  the 
brothers  that  he  referred  in  his  dedica- 
tion of  The  Pit. 

In  memory  of  certain  lamentable  tales  of 
the  round  (dining-room)  table  heroes;  of 
die  epic  of  the  pcvfier  platoons,  and  the 
romance-cycle  of  "Gaston's  le  Fox"  which  we 
invented,  maintained,  and  found  marvellous 
at  a  time  when  we  both  were  boys. 

•  •  • 

Frank  was  nineteen  when  he  came 

home.  He  began  to  prepare  for  the  en- 
tranrp  cxnminrit'ons  to  rlie  University  of 
California.  \\  hen  iie  u  ns  studying  for 
them  he  elected  to  write  a  three  canto 
poem  In  the  metre  of  Scott's  verse.  It 
was,  in  his  brother's  estimation,  the  first 
writing  of  merit  that  he  did.  While  still 
in  Paris,  he  had  written  a  short  article 
on  the  armour  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  illustrated  it,  but  it  was  no  such  seri- 
ous attempt  as  was  the  poem.  "Ancient 
Armour"  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  in  March,  1889,  and  Frank 
received  nine  dollars — 'the  first  money 
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ever  earned  by  his  pen — for  it.  The 
poem  was  called  YverneUe  and  was  pub- 
lished by  lyippincott.    He  sent  some  of 

his  pen-and-ink  sketcfies  \\  ith  it,  but  these 
were  returned.  Probably,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  publishers,  the  drawings  were  not 
fcind  eiiou;ih.  Eventually  sonic  of  the 
pictures  for  YverneUe  were  done  by  Mr. 
Will  Ivow.  While  he  was  in  college 
Frank  be^an  to  take  his  writing  seriously. 
Naturally,  his  readintr  of  fiction  became 
critical;  and  at  that  time  he  was  never 
without  a  yellow  paper-covered  novel  of 
Zola  in  his  hand.  He  loved  Kipling,  too, 
and  Richanl  Ifniding  Davis,  and  con- 
sidered W  illiaiu  Dean  Iluwells  a  novelist 
of  the  first  order. 

•  •  • 

One  of  Frank  \<»rri<;'s  first  stories, 
"Son  of  a  Sheik,"  was  written  while  he 
was  a  sophomore,  and  published  in  the 
San  Francisco  Argonaut.  Another  story, 
"Lauth."  appeared  in  the  Overland 
Monthly.  During  the  early  part  of  1894 
— his  last  six  months  at  the  University 
of  California — a  series  of  stories,  under 
the  general  heading  of  Outward  and 
Visible  Signs,  made  their  appearance  in 
the  Overland,  ami  In  August  of  the  same 
year,  "The  Caged  I. ion"  was  published 
in  the  Argonaut.  But  he  was  never  able 
to  sell  anything  to  the  Eastern  magazines. 
The  manu<;cripts  lie  sent  In  variably  came 
back.  While  he  was  still  an  under- 
graduate at  the  University  of  California 
he  began  MeTeague.  He  wrote  tlie 
greater  part  of  that  novel  during  his 
year  of  postgraduate  work  at  Harvard, 
but  before  completing  it  he  hegan  Van' 
dwer  and  the  Brnfr.  .About  this  time 
he  was  carrying  a  black  note-book,  in  his 
inside  coat  pocket,  in  which  he  jotted 
down  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  notes 
of  his  own  ob-^erva'Iori ;  a  well-turned 
sentence,  a  good  name,  the  po.ssible  title 
of  a  book.  One  of  these  entries  read: 
"The  hands  of  the  village  clock  cloved 
like  a  pair  of  shears,  and  cut  the  night  in 
twain."  This  book  was  his  greatest 
treasure.  Years  after  he  said  that  keep- 
ing it  taught  him  the  difference  between 
seeing  life  subjectively  and  objectively. 
No  one,  he  believed,  could  become  a 
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writer  until  he  could  regard  life  and 
people,  and  the  world  in  general,  from 

the  objective  yn'M  of  view.  Once 
Charles  read  part  of  this  note-book,  and 
was  soundly  kicked  for  his  impertinence. 
But  years  after  he  came  upon  many  of 
these  !innip  nnte<;  in  Frank's  work,  ampli- 
fied and  adapted. 

•  •  • 

To  make  ft  beginning  among  die 
authors  of  the  first  novels  now  before  iis 
we  shall  take  up  first 
the  book  with  the 
shortest  title.  That  is 
E,  written  by  Julian 
Hinckley,  and  published  by  Dufficld  and 
Company  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hinckley 
is  thirty  years  ohl.  a  graduate  of  Groton 
School,  and  of  Harvard,  of  the  class  of 
1906,  For  a  few  months  after  his  grad- 
uation from  Harvard  he  worked  as  a 
newspaper  reporter,  tluMi  left  tliis  em- 
ployment to  become  a  bond  broker  in 
Wall  Street.  Thus,  at  close  range,  he 
saw  the  famous  panic  of  1907.  In  1908 
ill  health  caused  his  retirement  from 
business  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
renew  and  pursuc  his  natural  inclination 
for  literature.  An  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever  while  travelling  in  Germany  in 
1 910,  followed  by  rheumatic  arthritis,  re- 
duced him  to  a  state  of  invalidism  that 
he  thinks  has  rcnilctpil  lum  an  observer 
rather  than  a  participant  in  life.  "Two 
years  in  a  wlieel  chair  at  the  Hot  Springs 
of  V'irrrinia,"  he  comments  in  a  personal 
letter,  "may  have  contributed  something 
to  my  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
ffenus  Homo  A malcanus"  Mr.  Hinck- 
ley  writes  slowly.  E  was  rewritten  and 
rewritten,  and  the  writing  of  it,  inter- 
rupted by  severe  illness,  stretched  over 
a  period  of  between  four  and  five  years. 
In  rlic  second  novel  on  which  he  iias  been 
working  he  has  averaged  less  than  a  page 
a  day. 

•  •  • 

Frederick  Irving  Anderson  is  rlie  au- 
thor of  The  Adveniurcs  of  the  InfaU'tble 
Godahl,  published  by  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.  Strictly  speaking', 
though  his  first  work  of  fiction  published 
between  covers,  this  is  not  his  first  book, 


for  last  year  the  Macmillan  Company 
brought  out  The  Parmer  of  To-morrow, 

which  was  made  up  oi  articles  on  indus- 
trial economics,  particularly  relatin<j  to 
a'^riculturc,  that  liad  appeared  in  £t'<T>'- 
Iwdy's  Maoazine.  Incidentally,  The 
Farmer  of  To- 'norm::'  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  "Hundred-  Best  Books  of  the 
Year"  by  a  committee  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity professors  because  it  was  the  only 

work  on  a^ricultvirnl  eronnmic^  published 
during  the  twclttiimon;h  whlcli  ikvcloped 
new  ground  in  agricultural  science.  Like 
sn  many  other  short-story  writers,  Mr. 
Anderson  began  as  a  newspaper  man. 
Before  his  name  became  known  in  the 
magazines  he  was  for  ten  years  a  writer 
on  rhe  staff  of  the  New  "^'ork  Jf'orhL 
He  was  born  in  Aurora,  Illinois,  in  1877, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1899* 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  first 
signed  article  appeared  in  Harper's 
Weekly  in  1907.  The  stories  which 
make  up  The  InfaHihle  Godahl  were 
brought  nut  serially  in  the  columns  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

•  mm 

Three  authors  of  first  books  whose 

work  comes  from  the  press  of  the 
Hoiiixhron  MiB];n  Crimpany  of  Boston 
arc  Dr.  Richard  Clarke  Cabot,  Dr. 
Clara  Barrus,  and  Mr.  Munson  Havens. 
Dr.  Cabot  is  tlir  nuthor  of  Jf'hat  Men 
Live  By.  He  was  graduated  from  liar- 
\'ard  in  1889,  and  from  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  fouT  years  later.  Since 
tlicn  he  lias  been  prominent  in  medical 
work  and  has  given  special  attention  to 
the  social  and  Vocational  features  of  his 
profession.  He  is  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  technical  works,  but  li^hat  Men 
Live  By  is  his  first  book  of  general  in- 
tric  t;  it  is,  Dr.  Cabot  says,  "a  phy- 
siriati's  contribution  to  the  conduct  of 
.life."  Like  Dr.  Cabot,  Dr.  Clara  Barrus 
is  known  among  physidans  as  a  writer  on 
topics  pertaining  to  her  profession.  But 
her  hin;2raphical  study.  Our  Friend  John 
Burroughs,  is  the  fir>t  book  to  place  her 
in  the  ranks  of  regular  authors.  She 
lives  at  Pelham,  New  York,  where  she 
conducts  a  private  sanitarium.  She  has 
known  Mr.  Burroughs  well  for  many 
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years,  and  often,  when  visiting  at  ^^''^o(^- 
chuclc  Lodge,  or  travelling  with  his  party 
in  die  West,  has  helped  him  with  hw 
h'terary  work.  Mr.  Alunson  Haven  is 
the  author  of  Old  Valentines.  He  lives 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  is  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Cleveland  Chamhcr  of 
Commerce.  He  was  born  in  W.isliinj^- 
ton,  and  was  educated  in  the  Wasliington 
public  schools  and  at  Obcrlin  College. 
From  1892  to  1898  he  worked  with  the 
Plain  Dealer,  The  Leader,  and  Other 
Cleveland  newspapers, 

•  •  • 

Some  day  The  Bookman  is  going  to 

mnkc  occnsfon  to  print  some  interesting; 
and  truthfully  complimentary  paragraphs 
about  the  Authors  Club  of  Louisville, 
an  organisation  of  women  which,  if 
comparatively  small  in  numbers,  is  not 
so  in  acliievement.  Its  membership  in- 
cludes, among  others,  Alice  IIc;:;ui  Rice, 
of  Mrs.  Ifio^/s  of  the  Cahlnuje  Patch, 
George  Madden  Martin,  of  Emmy  Lou, 
Annie  Fellows  Johnston,  of  the  Little 
Colonel  scries,  and  Frances  Little,  of 
The  Lady  of  the  Deeoration.  Another 
member  of  the  Authors  Club  of  Louis- 
ville is  Mrs.  Margaret  Vandercook, 
who>c  first  novel,  The  Loves  of  Ambrose, 
has  recently  been  issued  by  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company.  Mrs.  Vandcrcook 
belongs  to  an  old  Kentucky  family  and 
was  a  successful  newspaper  woman  in 
Louisville  before  she  became  the  wife  of 
the  late  John  Vandcrcook,  then  chief 
European  representative  of  the  Scripps- 
McRac  Newspaper  League.  Siic  accom- 
panied her  husband  on  some  of  the  most 
dramatic  of  Continental  news  assign- 
ment^, including  the  Dreyfus  trial  at 
Rennes.  It  may  be  recalled  that,  at  the 
time  of  his  deadi,  Mr.  Vandercook  was 
at  the  head  of  the  United  Press,  which 
he  had  reorganised. 

•  •  • 

Next  door  to  Kentucky  is  Tennessee, 

and  so  from  Mrs.  Vandcrcook's  Tlic 
Loves  of  Ambrose  we  turn  to  Miss  Edith 
Stow's  Nancy  the  Joyous,  sxmot  die  lat* 
ter  story  is  the  result  of  the  author's 

experiences  in  a  Tennessee  mountain  set- 
tlement.  Tiiere  she  went  to  make  a  two 


months*  visit  with  a  friend  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  mission  houses.  After  seven 
months  she  left  very  reluctantly.  "Nancy 
the  Joyous,  which  is  published  by  the 
Reilly  and  Uritton  Company  of  Chicago, 
is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  first  book. 
True,  before  it  there  were  a  little  tale 
l-iuhli^licvl  at  the  author's  expense,  and 
a  novel  called  The  Completed  IVoman, 
which  is  still  unpublished.  These  really 
do  not  count.  Miss  Stow  was  educated 
at  the  Clyde  High  School  and  the  Albany 
Normal  College.  For  two  years  she  tried 
teaching  but  gave  it  up  to  follow  her 
natural  inclination  for  writing.  "I 
come,"  she  said,  "of  a  line  of  lawyers. 
In  connection  with  this  profession  my 
father  is  proud  of  having  the  oldest  in- 
surance office  in  the  United  States,  estab- 
lished in  1825,  and  handed  down  from 
fither  to  son  in  the  same  building. 
Strangers  find  our  home  intcrcstlni;  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  frame  house  in  this 
section  (Clyde,  New  York)  and  has  been 
preserved  with  its  furnishings  practically 
unchanged  since  tlie  days  when  such  men 
as  DeWitt  Clinton  and  Daniel  Webster 
were  invited  to  it. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  Clarence  Valentine  T?nyer,  author 
of  The  I  tllain  as  Hero  in  Elizabethan 
Drama,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company  of  New  York,  was  born  in 
Jamestown.  New  York,  in  1 880,  but 
lived  in  '1  itusville,  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  time  he  was  two  years  old  until  he 
went  away  to  furt!ier  his  education. 
After  studying  at  the  Titusville  High 
School  and  at  Lawrcncevillc,  he  went  to 
Princeton  University,  from  whicli  he  was 
graduated  in  1902.  He  tlu  n  studied  law 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  was  admitted  to 
Pennsylvania  State  Bar  in  December, 
1904.  In  the  q>ring  of  1905  he  opened 
a  law  oflice  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  was 
regularly  admitted  to  the  Ohio  State  Bar 
in  June  of  that  year.  The  following 
s[irlng  he  went  to  Europe,  dividing  the 
year  between  Oxford,  the  American 
School  at  Rome,  and  the  American 
School  at  Athens.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  in  H)07  he  again  took  up 
law,  practising  for  over  a  year  in  Pitts- 
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burfih.  But  En^ilish  litcrnturc  appealed 
to  him  more  than  the  Bar  did,  and  in  the 
autuimi  of  1908  he  returned  to  Prince- 
ton to  pursue  jiradiiate  studies.  In  1909 
he  received  his  M.A.  degree.  Dnririfi 
the  following  two  years  he  lu-ld  tlie 
Charles  Scribner  Fellowship  in  English 
literature  at  Prinreton.  He  rivoiv  t-d  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  191 1.  Since  then  he 
has  hem  teaching  in  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

•  •  • 

Maravcnc  Thompson's  first  novel  is 
The  Womnn's  Law,  published  by  the 
F.  A.  Stokes  Company  of  New  ^'orlc. 
About  ten  years  ago  Mrs.  Thompson 
wrote  a  little  storj'  and  sent  it  to  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine,  Soon  after  she  re* 
cr!\ed  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  S.  McClurc, 
asking  her  to  call.  She  did  so  and  met 
Mr.  McClure  and  Mr.  John  S.  Phillips, 
and  the  three  talked  stories  and  story- 
writinjj  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  "Can 
you  pive  us  as  good  a  story  in  the  'major 
kev'  as  this  is  in  the  'minor'"?  asked 
M'r.  McClure.  "No,"  replied  Mrs. 
Thompson.  "Tliis  is  the  only  story  I 
possess,  but  if  I  ever  do  write  a  story  in 
the  'major  key*  I  will  send  it  to  Mc- 
Clure's."  "Not  if  vou  do,"  was  the  cor- 
rection,  "but  when  you  do,  for  remember 
we  expect  you  sooner  or  later  to  do  some- 
thing big."  It  was  nnt  until  191 2  tliat 
Mrs.  Thompson  again  sent  a  story  to 
McCiurfs,  Neither  Mr,  McClure  nor 
Mr.  Phillips  remained  actually  associated 
with  the  mnira/tne.  Yet  the  story  was 
immediately  accepted  and  with  the  suc- 
ceeding stories  about  the  same  person 
made  the  "Peggy"  series.  Follou  ing  this 
scries  Mrs.  'I'hompson  wrote  The 
Roman's  Law.  The  question  of  double 
identity  uprm  which  the  plot  hinges  has 
interesred  hi  t  for  years.  Mrs.  Thornp'son 
is  a  Boston  woman  and  the  wife  of  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  Faculty. 

•  •  • 

Also  from  the  press  of  the  Afessrs. 
F.  A.  Stokes  Company  comes  77;r 
Dance,  Iff  Place  in  Art  and  Life,  by 
Troy  and  Margaret  W  est  Kinney.  This 
is  a  first  book,  yet  the  Kinneys,  as  they 
are  known,  have  been  so  long  associated 


w  ith  the  illustration  of  hooks  that  only 
the  slightest  word  of  introduction  is  nec- 
essary. Another  first  book  from  the  same 
house  is  The  Colour  of  the  East,  by 
I'"h'/ahrth  Washburn  (Mrs.  Hamilton 
Wright).  Under  her  maiden  name 
Mrs.  Wright  has  already  contributed  ar- 
rides  and  sketches  to  various  magazines. 
I'he  material  for  The  Colour  of  the 
East  was  collected  during  many  visits 
and  several  years'  residence  in  the  Orient. 
Two  of  !icr  brothers,  Cadwall  ulcr  and 
Stanley  Washburn,  gained  distinction  in 
the  Far  Fast  as  correspondents  during 
the  Russn-Japanesp  War.  Both  are  au- 
thors. Caduallader  Washburn  is  also 
well  known  as  a  painter  and  etcher.  Of 
Mrs.  Wright's  six  uncles,  fi\e  were 
eminent— two  were  governors  (Maine 
and  W  isconsin,  two  were  United  States 
ministers  (to  France  and  Paraguay); 
four  wore  nictiibrrs  of  Congress  (three 
at  one  time) ;  one  was  made  Major- 
Cieneral  for  services  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  nearly  all  were  known  as  authors. 
Mrs.  \V^right,  whose  home  is  in  \Vash- 
ington,  was  born  in  Minneapolis,  where 
her  father,  Senator  W.  D.  Washburn, 
with  his  brother,  Governor  Cadwallader 
C.  \V'ashbiirn,  founded  the  great  flour 
milling  imlustry.  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright, 
her  husband,  has  an  international  repu- 
tation fr)r  his  organisation  of  research 
and  sanitary  work  in  the  East.  For  the 
past  five  years  he  has  represented  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  cam- 
paign to  suppress  the  Indo-Chinese  opium 
traffic,  and  he  was  the  autlior  of  the 
recent  Federal  legislation  which,  it  ts 
hoped,  will  end  the  traflfic  in  this  country. 
•  •  • 

As  has  been  the  case  for  several  seasons, 
the  stage  this  year  contributes  to  the  list 
of  new  authors.  For  example,  there  is 
Ruth  Holt  Boucici'.ult,  vvliose  first  novel, 
The  Substance  of  His  House,  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  of  J^Kton.  Mrs.  Boucicault 
comes  from  a  fanu"ly  which  has  allied 
itself  with  New  I^ngland  for  over  two 
hundred  years.  As  soon  as  her  school- 
d.'ivs  were  ended  she  began  her  profes- 
sional work,  which  has  continued  ahnost 
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•teadUy  ever  since.  She  has  h;nl  n  wide 
range  of  experience — in  support  of  such 
players  as  Otis  Skinner,  and  the  late 
Richard  Mansfield,  whose  loading 
woman  she  was  for  rvvo  seasons — throuph 
the  phases  of  classic  drama,  Shakespeare, 
foodern  society  plays,  to  musical  comedy 
wfth  Fritzi  Sdwff  and  even  to  farce.  In 
igb6  she  married  IJion  Boiicicault's 
youngest  son,  Aubrey.  For  the  past 
three  years  Mrs.  Boucicault  has  heen  as- 
sociated with  the  Margaret  Anglin  com- 
pany. Like  Mrs.  Boudcault,  but  to  a 
much  less  degree,  a  product  of  the  stage 
is  Mrs.  John  Clarence  Lee,  whose  Across 
Siberia  Alone  comes  from  the  press  of 
the  John  Lone  Company.  Mrs.  Lee  was 
educated  in  Paris  for  the  stage,  has  pro- 
duced one  successful  play  and  has  trans- 
lated several  others  from  the  French. 
But  instead  of  following  the  theatre 
actively  as  a  career  she  chose  marriage. 
Last  year  and  the  year  before  she  was 
president  of  the  Browning  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  Her  book  grew  out  of  a 
trip  last  year  which  had  for  its  cause  the 
chaperoning  of  her  ward  to  China  to  be 
married  to  an  American  naval  officer. 
•  *  • 

Every  now  and  then  there  springy  into 

existence  a  new  literary  colony  where 
men  and  women  of  the  craft  go  to  write* 
to  talk  shop,  and  to  take  one  another's 
work  more  or  less  seriously.  Two  of  the 
latest  colonies  of  this  kind  are  those  at 
Mount  Carmel,  Californi4,  and  at 
Prtvincctown,  Massachusetts.  In  the 
colony  on  the  Cape  Cod  shore  have  fore- 
gathered, in  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
such  writers  as  Louis  Joseph  Vance  (it 
was  there  that  was  written  the  really 
excellent  Joan  Thursday) ,  Mary  Heaton 
Vorse,  Will  Irwin,  Ncith  Boycc,  and 
Hutchins  Hapgood.  Also  to  this  colony 
bclorii:  tuo  authors  with  whom  these 
paragraphs  have  to  do,  Mr.  Wilbur 
Daniel  Steele  and  Mr.  Sinclair  I^ewis. 
Mf.  Steele's  first  book  is  Storm,  and  Mr, 
Lewis's  first  book  is  Our  Mr.  Jf  'renn. 
Both  novels  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Harper  and  Brothers.  Mr.  Steele  was 
born  in  C'l  cnsboro,  North  Carolina,  hut 
left  it  at  the  age  of  two  years.  He  lived 


in  Germany  as  a  boy,  then,  when  his 
father  became  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denvei',  he  was  educated  in 
that  cityg,  He  studied  later  at  the  Boston 
Museum  of- Fine  Arts,  and  in  Paris  and 
Italy.  In  1910  he  went  to  Provincetown 
for  a  visit,  and  since  then  has  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  that  place.  There  the 
s^ne  of  Storm  is  laid. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis,  author  of  Our 
Mr.  9Frenn,  is  a  Yale  man  of  the  class 
of  1907.  As  an  undergraduate  at  New 
Haven  he  was  an  editor  on  the  Yale 
Literary  Magmnne.  After  leaving  the 
university  he  lived  for  a  time  at  Upton 
Sinclair's  colony,  Helicon  Hall,  where 
anarchism  was  regarded  as  rather  too 
mild,  and  cubism  as  quaintly  antiquated. 
He  has  been  an  associate  editor  on 
Transatlantic  Tales,  and  Adventure,  and 
a  manuscript  reader  for  the  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.  There  are  bits  of 
Our  Mr.  If'renn  that  sound  almost 
autobiographical.  Like  his  hero,  Mr. 
Lewis  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  several 
times  on  cattle  steamrr?.  Ahn  he  has 
visited  Panama  by  way  of  the  steerage, 
during  the  days  of  the  labour  rush  to 
that  alleged  Elysium;  he  has  camped  in 
the  back  cntmtry  of  the  Santa  Lucia 
Mountains  in  California,  and  tramped 
through  unfrequented  parts  of  England. 
To  follow  Our  Mr.  IVrenn  he  is  plan- 
ning a  series  of  novels  on  the  little  people 
of  side  streets;  the  little  people  who, 
according  to  his  w  u  ><;  thinking,  make 
up  all  of  the  real  New  York. 

•  •  • 

There  is  a  not  unpleasant  ring  remi- 
niscent of  the  days  of  Mary  J.  Holmes 
nnd  licr  school  in  the  title  of  CJcortre 
Allan  England's  first  novel.  Darkness 
and  Dawn  comes  from  the  press  of 
Small,  Maynard  and  Company  of  BoSi* 
ton.  In  the  publisher's  announcement 
Mr.  England  is  vividly  described  as 
"perhaps  the  most  picturesque  figure  in 
rlir  field  of  American  letters."  He  is 
thirty-six  years  old.  was  born  in  Ne- 
braska, and  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1892.  He  wrote  advertising  for  an 
insurance  company  until  his  health  forced 
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fiim  to  cive  up  business,  and  since  then 
he  has  lived  in  a  remote  part  of  Maine, 
devoting  all  his  working  time  to  writing, 
cvcrv  year  or  so  poin^  to  Europe  to  study 
and  to  gather  material.  Light  years  ago 
he  became  a  Socialist,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  Sodalist  leaders 
and  workers.  He  has  been  a  candidate 
for  Congress  and  fur  the  governorship 
of  Maine,  and  the  resulting  defeats  have 
served  only  to  srimulate  Iiis  ardour  in  the 
cause.  \Ve  are  introducing  Mr.  Eng- 
land as  a  first-book  autjior  because  he  is 
so  presented  to  us  by  his  publishers. 
Candidly,  wc  question  very  much 
whether  he  "belongs"  in  these  paragraphs. 
•  •  • 

Bertrand  W.  Sinclair,  author  of  North 

0/  '53'  published  by  Messrs.  Little, 
Brown  and  Company  of  Boston,  ascribes 
his  invasion  of  the  literary  field  to  a  cer- 
tain resentment  at  the  way  Western  types 
were  consistently  caricatured  in  the 
magazines  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  con- 
viction that  he  could  write  better  yarns 
himself.  So  he  began  writing  short 
stories,  sold  the  first  one  immediately  to 
the  San  Francisco  Argormut,  and  did 
not  place  another  one  for  two  years. 
Despite  the  fart  that  he  knows  the 
country  from  the  Middle  West  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  California  to  the 
re^'ions  about  Great  Slave  Lake,  Mr. 
Sinclair  is  not  an  American.  He  is 
Scotch  by  birth  and  descent  and  a  native 
of  Edinburgh.  But  his  parents  came  to 
America  when  he  w.is  eijjht  years  old, 
and  settled  in  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
which  in  those  days  was  something  of  a 
frontier.  As  a  boy  he  htdmobbed  with 
cowpunchcrs,  miners,  trappers,  Hud- 
son's Bay  men,  and  the  like  in  a  country 
where  schools  were  not.  At  sixteen  he 
was  doing  a  man's  work  on  the  range, 
and  from  that  time  on  he  enrncd  his  liv- 
ing doing  various  things  all  the  way  from 
the  Saskatchewan  to  the  I'latte,  varying 
that  pursuit  witli  aiudcss  trips  to  any  part 
of  the  North  American  continent  that 
took  his  fancf.  "Whatever  education  I 
possess,"  he  says,  "I  have  absorbed 
fhrou<rh  my  pores,  since  I  Invc  never 
darkened  the  doors  of  any  academic  in- 


stitution except  as  a  transient  stranger. 
Hut  everj'thing  in  print  is  grist  that  comes 
to  tn\  mill,  and  I  cannot  remember  when 
1  could  not  read.  This  sort  of  education 
may  not  be  so  adequate  a  preparation  for 
a  voyage  on  the  literary  high  seas  as  a 
university  degree,  but  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  all  sorts  of  men  and  women, 
and  I  have  seen  pretty  raw  slices  of  life, 
but  it  has  all  interested  me  vitally  and 
qrmpatheticaUy." 

•  •  • 

Arthur  F.  Wallis,  the  author  of 

lilonut.  o  Romance  of  Old  London 
(Little,  Brown  and  Company  of  Bos- 
ton), is  a  native  of  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, and  graduated  from  the  famous 
Birmingham  High  School.  There  were 
six  boys  in  the  Wallis  family  and  their 
principal  recreation  was  to  turn  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  liome  into  a  theatre  and 
produce  the  plays  which  they  themselves 
wrote,  costumed,  mounted,  and  pre- 
sented. Mason  College,  the  present  Uni- 
versity of  Birniiugham,  gave  Arthur  F. 
Wallis  later  training  in  both  engineering 
and  English  literature.  Two  years  in 
an  accountant's  office  curbed  somewhat 
his  poetical  dreams,  although  he  carried 
off  a  prize  for  his  appreciation  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  Seven  years*  work  in 
business  partnership  with  his  father  and 
an  older  brother  followed.  During  this 
time  his  literary  production  was  limited 
to  a  drama  in  verse.  Then  the  business 
was  sold,  and  he  hccamc  a  contributor 
to  magazims  ami  the  daily  press,  and 
later  numager  for  a  firm  of  publishers. 
The  story  of  The  CbUdrcn  of  the  Dead 
End,  the  first  book  of  Patrick  McGill 
P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New 
"^'ork)  is  suhstnntially  the  story  of  its 
author.  Like  Dermod  Flynn,  the  hero 
of  the  narrative,  Mr.  McGill,  since  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age  has  been  doing 
a  man's  work  of  the  hardest  possihle  kind 
— potato  digger,  ditcher  and  drainer,  and 
railway  hand.  He  has  come  through  it 
all,  and  in  the  course  of  it  has  won  for 
himself  a  kind  of  education.    He  is  still 

very  young — not  over  twenty-four. 

•  •  • 

Though  far  from  being  a  new  author 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  Knut 
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Hamsun,  the  author  of  Shallow  Soil, 
published  by  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  is  new  to  American  readers  be- 
cause thU  is  the  first  of  liis  books  to  be 
presented  in  this  country  through  the 
medium  of  a  translation.  Knut  Hamsun 
was  born  in  Aufjust,  i860,  in  one  of  the 
deep  Nonvc;iian  valleys  familiar  to 
English  readers  tlirouyh  Bjornson's 
earlier  stories.  His  parents  were  miser* 
ablj'  poor,  and  when  he  was  four  years 
old  they  sent  lum  to  an  uncle  on  one  of 
the  Ix»fotan  Islands.  There  he  grew  up, 
a  taciturn,  peculiar  lad,  inured  to  hard- 
ship and  danger.  At  seventeen  lie  was 
apprenticed  to  a  cobbler,  and  while  work- 
ing at  his  trade  he  wrote  and,  at  the  cost 
of  infinite  sacrifices,  saved  enough  money 
to  have  his  first  literary  cfiForts  printed 
and  published.  He  left  the  cobbler's 
bench  and  for  twelve  years  lived  a  n  v  i;ig 
life.  Working  his  way  toward  C  hris- 
tiania,  he  was  in  turn  a  longshoreman  on 
the  docks,  a  road  labourer,  a  lumber 
jack  in  the  mountains,  a  private  tutor 
and  court  messenger.  Reaching  the 
metropolis,  he  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the 
University.  Then  he  took  passage  in  the 
steerai^  of  an  American  bound  emigrant 
steamer. 

•  •  • 

When  he  reached  these  shores  he  was 

penniless.  He  had  intended  to  1 1>  ine 
a  Unitarian  minister.  Instead  li-'  had 
to  work  as  a  farmhand  on  a  prairie, 
street-car  conductor  in  Chicago,  dairy- 
man in  Dakota.  lie  varied  these  pur- 
suits by  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on 
French  literature  in  Minneapolis,  Feel- 
ing himself  better  equipped  for  the  liter- 
arv  sir'iL'ule,  he  returned  to  Christiania. 
Disappointment  there  sent  him  again  to 
America  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
winning  a  reputation  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form. Another  failure.  The  Nor- 
wegians of  the  Nortluvcst  would  have 
none  of  him,  and,  utterly  discouraged, 
lie  exiled  himself  for  three  years  on  a 
Newfoundland  fishing  smack.  But  these 
years  proved  to  be  Ac  years  of  his  ma- 
turing. With  the  rude  crew  of  the  ves- 
sel he  had  nothing  in  common.  Rut  the 
solitary  watciics  gave  him  time  for  pro- 


found rellection,  a  reflection  that  de- 
veloped the  man  and  the  artist.  He  re- 
turned to  civilisation  and  produced 
Hunger.  Since  that  book  he  has  pub- 
lished more  than  thirty  large  works, 
novels,  dramas,  descriptions  of  travel, 
e>says,  and  poems.  But  it  is  Shallow 
Soil,  according  to  the  preface  of  the 
tran^ator,  Carl  Christian  Hyllested, 
that  is  best  suited  as  a  medium  for  Ham- 
sun's introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon  read- 
ers. 

•  •  • 

The  introductory  tone  of  these  para- 
graphs implies  a  certain  previous  ob- 
scurity on  the  part  of  the  various  men 
and  women  who  are  here  presented. 
Hut  now  we  come  to  two  authors  of 
first  liooks  wliose  names  liax  e  long  been 
known  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
They  are  Prince  Bcrnhard  von  Biilow, 
the  author  of  Imperial  Germany  (Dodd, 
Mt-ad  and  Company,  New  York),  and 
Dr.  W^u  Tingfang,  the  author  of 
America  Through  the  Speetactet  of  an 
Oriental  Diplomat  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York).  Prince  von 
IJiilow  was  Imperial  Chancellor  of 
Germany  from  1900  to  1909  and  for 
three  years  before  that  he  had  been  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  So 
for  twelve  years  his  was  the  guiding  hand 
in  that  extraordinary  development  that 
ha^  hrouirht  modern  Germany  to  the 
front  in  tlic  councils  ot  l-^urope  as  a  great 
world  power.  Preceded  by  Bismarck, 
to  von  Billow  fell  the  task  of  carrying 
out  and  developing  the  policies  of  the 
Iron  Chancdlor.  During  his  director- 
ship, the  great  German  ilf  ct  w  as  built, 
three  great  crises  passed  (Algerciras, 
Bosnia,  and  Agadir) ;  Germany  obtained 
a  place  on  the  coast  of  China,  added  to 
her  possession  in  the  Pacific  and  in 
Africa,  and  saw  the  menacing  rise  of  the 
socialist  party. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  Wu  Tingfang's  achievements  ex- 
tend from  the  promotion  of  the  first  rail- 
way in  China  to  the  conquest  of  Ac 
American  bicycle.    For  two  terms,  from 

i8«,i7  to  io(K',  hr  w:]-.  the  C'u'n(><c  min- 
ister to  the  United  States.  Wasiiington 
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society  has  known  few  more  interesting 
diplomats.  "How  old  are  you?  How 
many  times  have  you  been  married  ? 
How  much  docs  your  husband  earn?" 
were  to  him  perfectly  conventional  ques- 
tions to  be  put  to  his  dinner  p^artner  or 
hostess.  Dr.  Wu  \vas  b  in  "n  Slnjia- 
porc  in  1848.  His  fatlicr,  a  well-to-do 
mercijant,  pave  him  a  pood  English  edu- 
cation at  St.  Paul's  College,  Hongkong. 
After  L'r;uliiat:()n,  he  became  interpreter 
in  the  Hongkong  law  courts.  In  that  ca- 
pacity he  found  that  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants were  at  a  great  disadv an:  ; i  i 
lawsuits  against  foreltiners  for  lack,  of 
lawyers  with  an  understanding  of  the 
English  languai^  and  of  law.  So  in 
1874,  aLrriinsr  the  violent  nppo<it*on  of 
his  friends,  he  went  to  England  to  study 
law  and  in  1877  was  admitted  to  the 
English  bar — the  first  Chinese  to  gain 
the  distinction.  On  hh  way  home  in  the 
same  year  be  vi»itcd  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time.  His  ability  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  Honpkong  soon  made 
him  prominent.  The  Consul  General- 
ship at  San  Francisco  was  offered  to  him 
but  he  declined  it.  In  1882  he  areeptcd 
a  position  on  the  staff  of  Li  Hung 
Chang.  His  services  on  the  Board  of 
War,  the  Japanese  Commission,  and  as 
Superintendent  of  Imperial  Railways 
brought  bim  the  appointment  as  Min- 
ister Plcnipotejuiai  y  to  the  United 
States,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  Since 
his  return  to  China  he  has  held  various 


important  posts.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  movement  which  made  China  a 

republic,  holding  for  a  time  the  Portfolio 
of  Foreign  Afiairs  in  the  Revolutionary 

Cabinet. 

■  •  « 

Carl  Werner  is  tlic  author  of  The 
Lmv  of  Lift',  published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  New  York.  The  Law 
of  Life  is  his  first  novel,  but  last  year  he 
brought  out  a  little  volume  entitled 
Bringing  Up  the  Boy.  Mr.  Werner  was 
bom  in  Watertown,  New  York,  thirty- 
nine  years  a^o.  In  Watertown  he  lived 
until  he  was  twenty-one.  Then  he  went 
to  New  ^  ork  City  and  since  has  been 
engaged  in  daily  newspaper  work,  as  the 
eJiror  of  a  weekly  paper,  and  as  a  con- 
tributor to  magazines.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  New  Standard  Dic- 
tionary. He  has  a  home  in  Brooklyn, 
and  a  bungalow,  "Wernerwood,"  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  He  gives  his 
fovourite  diversions,  in  the  winter:  mak- 
ing crayon  portraits  and  going  to  prize- 
fights; in  the  summer:  swimming  and 
fishini;.  Also  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  comes  an- 
other first  book,  Mr.  Alvin  S.  Johnson's 
The  Professor  and  the  Petticoat.  The 
only  tangible  information  that  Mr. 
Johnson  gives  about  himself  is  contained 
in  a  line  to  the  effect  that  the  material 
for  his  story  was  collected  in  the  course 
of  two  years'  service  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  as  professor  of  economics. 
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ROMAIN  ROLLAND 

BY  ELLEN  KEY 


Wf  close  the  last  volume  of  Jean  Chris- 
tophc  with  an  ctnutiun  ut  pain  akin  tu 
that  which  we  experience  at  the  death  of 
a  friend.  We  shall  no  lon;:er  he  able 
to  live  with  this  work,  whose  every  suc- 
cessive volume  added  something  to  the 
riches  of  our  soubl  All  the  heroes  were 
pradually  graven  upon  our  minds  as  liv- 
ing beings.  Jean  Christophc,  especially, 
is  the  most  Itvine  personality  that  could 
i,  \  ( r  be  met.  We  have  shared  his  joys, 
his  fits  of  anper,  his  .sorro^vs.  This  book 
is  one  of  the  great  educational  novels  of 
universal  literature.  It  should  be  com- 
pared with  Jf  'ilht  Irn  Mt  htcr,  the  Gr  ilrti- 
Hcinrich  of  Gottfried  Keller,  though 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  emotion  which 
it  aroused  and  the  distinctness  of  its 
characters,  the  French  work  appears 
almost  superior. 

Like  fVilhelm  Meister,  it  presents  di- 
gressions and  episodes  which  disturb  the 
unity.  But  Rolland,  like  Goethe,  did 
not  attempt  to  create  a  finished  romance. 
Both  were  giving  their  views  of  art  and 
the  world — Imt'i  wr-rc  crcatlntr  a  sort  of 
epic  poem  that  oftcrs  contemporary  prob- 
lems whidi  affect  an  epoch  and  the  ideal 
of  life  that  the  author  desires  to  suggest 
to  us.  This  quality  of  a  moral  and 
sodal  portrait  of  an  epoch  presented  by 
Jean  Chnstophe,  deeply  impressed  Wells. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Jf'ar  nf 
fForlJs  this  is  the  claim  by  which  this 
work  is  "the  arch  type  of  what  the  ro- 
mance must  become.  Every  epodi  to  be 
fixed  in  the  memory  of  future  ages  must 
aspire  to  such  books."  No  doubt  Jean 
Christophe  possesses  great  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  explanation  of 
contemporary  ideas.  During  recent  years 
Socialism, Nationalism,  the  dogmatic  spir- 
it, and  the  spirit  of  criticism,  have  been 
engaged  in  France  in  a  burning  conflict 
and  Jean  Christoplie  retraces  these  bat- 
tles, iiut,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  not  the 


portion  of  the  book  that  will  live  longest. 

Jean  Christophc  will  endure  through 
its  psychologicsil  intuition  and  artistic 
creation ;  al-;n  by  the  original  thoughts 
concerning  life  and  men  which  irradiate 
the  book.  These  characters,  like  those  of 
Shakespeare  defined  by  Goethe,  resemble 
crystal  clocks,  whose  machinery  and 
wheels  can  be  watched  from  the  outside. 
Only  Tolstoy  in  fFar  and  Peace  iias 
been  able  to  put  in  motion  Such  a  miro- 
ber  of  figures,  varjMnc'  !n  age,  sex  and 
nationality.  Never  shall  we  forget  the 
grandfather,  Louisa,  Uncle  Gottfried. 
If  any  characters  arc  less  distinct  they  arc 
Jean  Christophe's  sweethearts.  Vet  the 
first  two  are  exquisite  and  Anna,  the 
heroine  of  the  Burning  Bush,  h  the  best 
female  character  Rolland  has  created. 
But  I  prefer  to  these  love  episodes  tlie 
admirable  scene  of  Christophers  visit  to 
Schulz,  the  old  German  musician. 
^Ve  are  reminded  of  the  meeting  of 
Suueon  and  the  Ciuld  Jesus  in  the 
Temple.  It  has  been  said  of  a  line  in 
the  Irifirrirj  tliat  ir  alone  would  deserve 
a  laurel  crown;  the  episode  of  Schulz 
would  suffice  to  win  for  Rolland  the 
crown  of  all  that  ii  precious  in  Jean 
Christophc.  This  passage  is  one  of  those 
where  Rolland  reveals  a  marvellous  com- 
prehension of  the  soul  of  Old  Germany, 
a  faculty  for  which  he  has  been  re- 
proached by  some  of  his  coimtrymen. 
^  et,  whatever  may  be  said,  Rumain 
Rolland  is  thoroughly  a  Frenchman  and 
Ills  mind,  ton,  in  its  clearness  and  deli- 
cacy is  infinitely  French.  But  he  had  a 
magic  key  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  Old 
(irniiany:  German  music. 

So  thorouirh  a  musician  and  so  richly 
gifted  in  composition  that  in  his  early 
life  he  almost  preferred  it  to  literature 
Romain  Rollnnd  po^scs^es  a  marvon(uis 
intuition  oi  tlic  intimate  nature  ot  iiiii~.i- 
cal  genius.    If  Jean  Christophe  contains 
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a  wonderful  evocation  of  t!ie  German 
soul,  it  is  because  he  has  been  that  soul 
wholly  reflected  in  the  soul  of  Beethoven. 
He  of  all  musicians  stands  nearest  to 
the  heart  of  Rolland,  who  has  written  a 
touching  study  of  him.  But  the  real 
monument,  the  only  one  worthy  of 
Bcctliovcn  whicli  Art  has  ever  erected, 
is  the  creation  of  Jean  Christophe  him- 
self. The  hero  resembles  Beethoven 
even  physically;  the  novel  reproduces 
the  external  facts  of  his  life,  reconstitutes 
its  environment.  Because  he  made 
Beethoven  live  again  in  another  char> 
acter,  he  coul  l  c'ivc  free  rein  tn  all  his 
intuitive  certainty  of  the  troubles,  ha- 
treds, furies  and  also  floods  of  tenderness 
and  happiness  in  that  tempestuous  SOul— 
for  Rolland  had  heartl  Heethoven  confess 
them  to  him  in  his  music. 

The  first  volume,  Dawn,  is  a  marvel 
of  pqrdiological  genius.  In  thn  part» 
whose  scene  is  laid  in  Gerinany,  the 
characters  are  necessary,  they  spring  from 
the  soil.  With  Christophers  arrival  in 
Paris  his  material  rr-cmMancc  to  Bee- 
thoven ceases,  except  where  music  is  con- 
cerned. Hcfc,  too,  the  unity  of  the 
composition  ends.  Christophe  meets 
Olivier;  a;:ain  we  feel  that  these  inter- 
views between  a  talented  German  and  a 
talented  Frenchman  reflect  the  author, 
not  the  two  young  men.  Yet  wc  per- 
ceive that  this  exchanfrc  of  souls  between 
symbolical  representatives  of  the  genius 
of  France  and  of  Germany  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  page  in  the  hook.  C^livier 
opens  new  worlds  to  Christophe  by  the 
fnvadth  of  his  intellectual  horizon,  his 
refined  culture,  and  the  idealism  of  a 
race  that  lias  dreamed  of  universal  happi- 
ness and  has  kindled  revolutions  in  the 
name  of  Rekson  and  of  Liberty. 
Through  Ol:\  :or,  Christophe  learns  to 
understand  France  and  becomes  softened 
and  elevated.  While  Olivier,  through 
association  with  him,  gains  in  vitality,  he 
himself  in  harmony.    Olivier  dies, 

but  his  soul  has  passed  into  the  soul  of 
Christophe.  The  qmnbolical  meaning  of 
the  moral  exchange  between  Olivier  and 
Jean  Christophe  has  been  recently  em- 
phasised by  an  Austrian  critic,  Stefan 


Zweig:  "You,  Romain  Rolland,  in  your 
lofty  spirit  of  goodness  and  of  justice, 
have  set  Gennany  and  France  face  to 
face  in  a  sphere  so  high  that  no  rivalry 
is  possible,  that  there  can  he  only  parallel, 
not  conflict.  You  have  loved  Germany 
because  you  have  seen  it  with  the  eyes 
of  Goethe  am!  of  Beethoven;  wc  wish  to 
sec  France  through  yours.  In  an  age 
where  each  one  b  so  eager  to  derive  profit 
from  his  labour,  you  have  written  in 
solitude  an  immense  work.  While  the 
learned  critics  in  the  Sorbonne  were 
tsdking  of  the  decadence  of  French  fic- 
tion, which  in  their  opinion  would  pro- 
duce no  more  great  novels,  you,  un- 
noticed by  these  critics,  had  constructed 
precisely  such  a  work,  wlikh  mirrors  not 
only  a  counrry,  but  an  entire  au*'-  Three 
volumes  belong  to  Germany,  one  to 
Switzerland,  one  to  Italy,  and  the  bond 
between  all  the  characters  whose  environ- 
ment is  so  different,  is  (besides  the  vis- 
ible hero,  Jean  Christophe)  the  invisible 
one:  music. 

II 

If  Daiin  is  the  culminating  point  of 
the  first  part  of  Jean  Christi^he,  the 
BurnitiL:  H  i  h  dnnonstrates  the  second. 
Here  tiie  author  no  longer  thinks  of 
Beethoven,  of  any  nationsdity  or  of  any 
age.  He  makes  his  hern  p; I'u  ugh 
one  of  those  crises  of  the  soul  whence 
issue  life  or  death;  one  of  those  crises 
experienced  by  all  human  beings  who  are 
thorouizlily  captiv  ated  by  life  on  the  day 
wlien  it  appears  to  them  in  its  incoher- 
ence and  its  brutal  cruelty.  The  sorrow, 
the  doubt,  the  anguish  caused  by  the  CQ; 
iLTHia  of  lite  finil  a  heart-rending  expres- 
sion. At  last  life  triumphs;  the  God 
whom  Jean  Christophe  had  always  felt 
within  reveals  Himsdf  and  speaks. 
Stirred  as  by  a  spring  tempest,  the  chords 
of  his  soul  again  sing.  Beyond  his 
cruaAied  personal  life,  the  hero  glimpses 
the  eternal  life,  the  great  current  sweep- 
ing along  all  the  human  atoms. 

The  fiery  religious  atmosphere  which 
fills  this  volume,  the  soul  ut  Rolland 's 
work,  has  sometimes  perplexed  his  friends 
and  his  critics.  Is  he  associated  with  any 
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church?  The  Jotnnatics,  confrontini;  the 
absolute  independence  of  his  mind,  not 
only  do  not  adopt  him  but  are  hostile. 
The  free-thinkers  of  France  do  not  ficl 
that  he  belongs  to  them.  To  what  party 
then  does  Romain  4lolUnd  belong?  I 
Mked  him  and  he  sent  the  following; 
ansvv'er:  "I  neither  can  nor  wish  to  give 
a  metaphysical  Credo.  I  shall  never  de- 
ceive myself  by  saying  I  know  or  I  do 
not  know.  I  can  ijiiauinc  or  hope,  but 
I  shall  never  confine  myself  within  the 
bounds  of  a  faith,  for  I  hope  to  develop 
until  my  last  day  of  life.  I  reserve  ab>o- 
lute  liberty  of  intellectual  renovatiDU.  I 
have  many  gods  in  my  Pantheon:  my 
first  goddess  is  liberty.  At  the  present 
time,  I  do  not  separate  the  hmnan  soul 
from  the  divine  spirit,  but  I  scarcelv 
believe  that  this  divine  spirit  fills  the  uni- 
verse. It  strives  to  do  so,  but  nothing 
says  that  It  will  succrrd.  Even  in  this 
respect  I  reserve  space  for  liberty.  Pure 
Monism  does  not  satisfy  me.  I  incline 
rather  toward  :«  (lua!i>m  like  that  of  tlie 
ancient  F.mpedocles.  1  have  a  bomnlKss 
admiration  for  the  Prc-Sucratian  phi- 
losophers, the  sages  of  Ionia  and  Greece. 
My  first  work,  written  at  Rome,  twenty 
years  aeo,  was  a  drama  entitled  Emfxyio- 
cirs.  'I'hc  struggle  between  two  prin- 
ciples is  to  me  evident  in  the  course  of 
history.  The  point  in  qnrstinn  is  to 
know  whether  there  is  a  third  principle 
in  yvUich  the  two  others  are  included  or 
harmonised.  A  trinity,  therefore;  it  is 
singular  how  this  form  impresses  itself  on 
the  human  mind.  But  this  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent trinity  from  that  of  the  Christians, 
since  it  admits  of  a  father  and  two  sons 
in  conflict.  A  triad  that  approaches  the 
ancient  cosmogony  of  which  wc  find  a 
reflection  in  Ilcsiod  in  Chaos,  Goia  and 
Fros.  If  I  live  I  sliall  try  to  deepen 
my  knowledge  of  ancient  thought.  The.se 
old  philosophers  lived  in  a  closer  contact 
w  ith  nature  than  any  of  thdr  successors 
and,  besides,  they  have  garnered  rhe 
thousand  years  old  wisdom  of  the  entire 
East** 

III 

To  mark  hi>  position  from  the  stand- 
point of  political  parties,  it  must  be  re- 


membered that  he  is  the  author  of  the 
Theatre  of  the  Revolution,  that  he 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  progressive 
parties  at  the  time  of  the  Dreyfus  affair; 
that  he  joined  a  group  of  young  socialists 
for  the  creation  of  a  popular  theatre; 
that  he  looks  favourably  upon  woman's 
entrance  into  public  life.  These  ideas 
bring  him  into  nearer  association  with 
the  progressives.  But  what  must  unite 
all  parties  around  him  is  the  height  of  his 
conception  of  Art  and  of  I>ifc.  To 
Rolland  the  moral  ideal  is  vital  energy, 
the  strongest  intensity  of  action.  Art 
must  it>ilf  be  the  richest  life.  The  per- 
ception of  beauty  will  be  the  greatest 
force  of  fraternity:  those  who  love  most 
will  create  most  richly.  So  Rolland  has 
written  his  beautiful  monographs  of 
liccthoven,  Michael  Angelo,  Tolstoy. 
He  loves  and  admires  these  great  men, 
but  he  does  not  absolve  tluin  from  their 
errors  and  utters  these  profound  words: 
"That  every  lack  of  harmony  between 
life  and  its  laws  proceeds,  even  in  great 
minds,  not  from  their  greatness,  but  from 
their  weaknesses." 

Thus  Rolland  has  exer^  upon  the 
serious>minded  young  men  of  France  an 
influence  analogous  to  that  of  Tolstoy 
upon  himself.  Almost  alone  among  the 
literary  men  of  the  present  day  he  has 
told  these  youths  that  devotion  increases 
moral  strength,  that  scepticism  is  pov- 
erty. Above  all,  at  the  time  when  there 
was  a  reaction  from  Science  toward 
Christian  faith,  young  people  found  in 
his  work  a  new  free  and  living  reli^ous 
spring.  He  has  sought  neither  to  explain 
nor  to  defend  life.  The  leit-motiv  of  his 
great  symphony  is  Beethoven's  Through 
sorroii's  joy.  There  is  a  remarkable 
agreement  between  this  ideal  of  Rolland 
and  t!ic  famous  theory  of  Bergson's  vitnl 
impulse.  Sn  idea  better  expressed  the 
nature  of  Jean  Qiristophe  than  this  one 
of  the  power  of  the  soul  opening  the  path 
to  creative  life.  Perhaps  Bergson 
strengthened  in  Rolland  this  moral  ideal, 
but  it  previously  exbted.  And  the  con- 
vincing power  of  this  Ideal  Is  greater  in 
the  work  of  Art  than  in  the  philosophical 
system.  That  which  also  makes  the  moral 
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ideal  of  Romain  RoIIand  penetrate  souls 
h  the  warmth  of  liis  religious  feeling. 
Free  from  dogmas,  it  is  imbued  with  a 
faith  which  under  various  names  is  the 
protoplasms  eternally  living  in  all  the 
organisms  created  by  the  religious  need  of 
humanity.  This  is  the  faith  in  life  as 
the  ^olc  form  of  divinity  known  ro  us; 
faitii  in  the  human  soul  as  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  this  divinity.  To  this  living 
faith  must  be  ascribed  the  gratitude  and 
love  which  Romain  RoUand  has  awak- 
ened in  all  souls  worthy  of  understanding 
him.  Every  one  who  has  followed  Joan 
Christophc  from  birth  to  death  fccIs  that 
he  has  witnessed  the  humanisation,  the 
q>iritualtsation  of  an  immense  force  of 
nature  by  the  cultivation  of  music,  nf 
love,  of  all  the  noble  possibilities  ot  the 
soul,  by  the  discipline  slowly  conquered 
over  brutal  powers.  Whoever,  like 
Romain  Rolland,  shows  a  new  source 
whence  the  desire  for  sanctilication  can 
draw  fresh  powers,  brings  what  the  pur- 
est minds  of  his  age  have  most  ardently 
desired. 

IV 

Faroe  is  a  strange  thing.   When  in 


1909,  I  read  Rolland  in  Switzerland,  I 
went  afterward  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
not  named  among  famous  authors.  In 
Germany  and  Sweden  he  wn<  unknown. 
Now  when  a  Frenchman  is  asked  if  there 
is  any  new  celebrity,  he  answers:  Romain 
Rolland.  Rolland  has  given  to  the  age 
the  book  most  filled  with  music.  He  h:\^ 
created  a  whole  humanity  in  wiiich  all 
ages  and  all  degrees  of  evolution  in  life 
are  f\ill  of  reality ;  a  I'ook  overflowing 
with  ideas,  wisdom,  goodness,  help  for 
life.  The  consciousness  of  having  done 
this  will  doubtless  be  pleasant  to  him. 
Hut  pride  u  ill  he  inspired  only  by  utter- 
ing tliesc  words  to  which  his  French  heart 
aspires: 

The  nation  that  has  produced  such  a 

work  is  not  passln  ^  :i>  its  enemies  as- 
sett,  toward  decadciicc  (  )n  tlie  contrary, 
it  is  full  of  vital  force.  Holland's  great 
book  is  not  solely  a  radiant  revelation  of 
the  fact  that  the  lofty  ideas  given  by 
France  to  the  world  still  live  in  her  peo- 
ple. It  proves  something  more — tliat  to 
realise  these  ideas,  the  world  still  needs 
the  French  soul. 


KIPLING'S  INDIA 

BY  ARLEY  MUNSON 

In  Tiir££  Parts.    Part  III.   On  the  Road  to  Manoalay 


From  Peshawur  on  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  India  to  Mandalay  in  Burma  is 

a  journey  of  ncnrU  three  tlvuiKaud  miles. 
All  along  tlie  way,  at  ircqueiu  intervals, 
crops  out  the  Kipling  country.  A  few 
generations  ago,  when  India  lacked  her 
present-day  railway  facilities,  the  trav- 
eller would  have  taken  his  way  by  mail- 
t()n;:a  or  bullock-cart  along  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road  which  runs  straight  through 
from  Peshawur  to  Calcutta.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Road  was  the  "broad  road*' 
spoken  of  by  the  Rcssaldar  when  he 
guided  Kim  and  the  lama  on  their  pil- 
grimage toward  the  south. 


And  now  we  ernne  to  die  broad  road  .  .  . 

— the  prcMt  road  which  is  the  backbone  of  all 
Hind.  For  the  most  part  it  is  thadcd  .  .  . 
with  four  lines  of  trcei;  the  middle  road — 
all  hard — takes  the  quick  traffic.  In  the  days 
before  rail  cnrriaKcs  the  Sahibs  travelled  up 
and  dowu  here  in  hundreds.  Now  there  are 
only  eounti7<arts  and  such  like.  Left  and 
right  is  the  rougher  road  for  the  heavy  carts 
— frrain  and  cotton  and  timber,  bhoosa,  lime 
and  hides.  A  man  goes  in  safety  here — for 
at  every  few  k9»  h  a  police-station.  The 
police  are  thieves  and  extortioners  .  .  .  but 
at  least  they  do  not  suffer  any  rivals.  All 
castes  and  kinds  of  men  move  here.  * . . 
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Brahmins  and  chumris,  bankers  and  tinkers, 
barbcn  and  bunnias,  pilgrims  and  potters— 
all  the  world  going  aod'comiog. 

Out  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Roa.I  Mir- 
iam, the  wife  of  Kphraim  ("Jews  in 
Shushan"),  wandered  in  search  of  her 
dead  little  ones  and  when  "the  sun  rose 
and  beat  upon  her  hare  head,  .  .  .  she 
turned  into  the  cool  wet  crops  to  He 
down  and  never  c.unc  back."  In  "Route 
Marchin' "  the  Regiment  is  marching 
along  the  Grand  Trunk  Road. 

Oh,  there^s  them  Injian  temples  to  admire 

when  you  "^pf, 
There's  the  pcactxk  round  the  corner  an'  the 

monkey  up  the  tree, 
An'  there's  that  rummy  silver  grass  a-wavin* 

in  the  wind, 
An'  the  old  Grand  Trunk  a  trailin'  like  a 
rifle-sling  behind. 

While  it's  bc<-t  foot  first 
And  the  road  a-sliding  past, 
An'  every  bloomin'  campin'-ground  ex- 
actly like  the  last; 
While  the  iViR  Vrwm  savi, 
With  'tis  "rowd>-dowd>-dow !" — 
"KikoUssfwrnrM   don't  you  hamihtr 

There  ts  nothing  especially  striking 

about  the  town  of  Meridki,  a  few  mile; 
north  of  L:ih(,rf.  hut  there  is  met  a;iain 
Strickland  ot  the  Police,  "who  knows  as 
much  of  the  natives  of  India  as  is  pood 
for  any  man."  It  \\'a'^  at  Meiitlki  that 
Fleete  insulted  the  god  Hanuman  and 
received  "The  Mark  of  the  Beast" 
( I. ifi's  Handicap)  f rwn  the  Silver  Man, 
"  'a  leper  as  white  as  snow.*  "  who  "had 
no  face,  because  he  was  a  leper  of  some 
years'  standing  and  his  disease  was  heavy 
upon  him;"  and  at  Strickland's  Meridki 
bun^alcuv  Strickland  and  the  Correspon- 
dent torturcil  the  Silver  Man  with  the 
red-hot  .cun  barrels  and  the  tightening 
cord  until  he  rcmox  rd  the  spell  and  "the 
soul  of  Fleete"  came  "back  into  the 
eyes."  Strickland  and  the  Correspon- 
dent took  part  in  another  of  India's  mys- 
teries when  Strickland  learned  a  further 
lesson  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Ori- 
ental in  his  discovery  behind  the  ceiling- 


cloth  of  the  awful  Thing  which  iiad  been 
Imray  (**The  Return  of  Imray"),  the 
"flutteriti'j.  w  lispf  r'nc,  bolr-fumblinp. 
lurking,  loitering  Someone"  who,  invisi- 
ble to  all  but  the  wonderful  dog  Tiet- 
jens,  came  "in  the  twilight  to  seek  8ati»* 
faction." 

II 

Shah  Dara,  a  jungle  town  four  or  five 
miles  northwest  of  the  Lahore  canton- 
ment>,  was  a  favourite  place  of  meeting 
of  the  four  friends,  Mulvaney,  Learoyd, 
Ortheris,  and  the  Correspondent,  when 
they  were  freed  for  a  few  hours  from 
duty  at  "Fort  Amara" — Fort  Akbar  of 
Lahore.  At  Shah  Dara  arc  the  tombs 
of  Jrhan;:ir  and  Nur  Jehan,  the  Grand 
Moghul  and  his  beloved  and  beautiful 
wife,  who  built  the  delightful  gardens 
at  Kashmir,  and  who  fifjure  in  Thomas 
Moore's  Lalla  Rookh.  It  was  in  one  of 
the  pontoons  of  the  Bridge  of  Boats  at 
Shah  Dara  that  Mulvaney,  dabbling  hts 
bare  toes  in  the  water,  after  being 
"walked  olik '  by  his  two  chums  Learoyd 
and  Ortheris,  fully  repented  of  his  wish 
to  shoot  Sergeant  Mullins  who  had  In- 
sulted hitn;  and,  drinking  the  Corre- 
spondent's beer,  talked  himself  into  good 
humour  again  with  the  story  of  **Black 
Jack"  (S'jlf/irrs  Three),  which  told  of 
Serp-eant  O'Hara,  who  was  threatened 
with  murder  by  the  Black  Tyrone  and 
saved  hy  Mulvancy's  neat  little  trick 
with  the  Martini  Henri  ritle.  In  the 
tall  grass  of  the  jungle  at  Shah  Dara, 
Lieutenant  Ouless  ("His  Private 
Honor"),  the  young  subaltern  who  had 
thoughtlessly  struck  with  his  cane  Private 
Ortheris, — "a  good  man,  a  proved  man 
and  an  Englishman," — ^retrieved  his  er- 
ror by  giving  full  satisfaction  with  the 
fists  to  the  insiilteil  pri\ate  and  won  his 
warm  coiiiuieiniatiun.  "  1  here  ain't 
nothin'  wrong  with  Ouless.  *E*s  a  goi- 
tleman  all  over!"  Near  the  same  spot 
took  place  the  violent  struggle  of  Orth- 
eris's  sottl  ("The  Madness  of  Private 
Ortheris")  when,  lying  "on  his  stomach 
with  his  head  between  his  fists,  ...  he 
swore  quietly  into  the  blue  sky;"  went 
"mad  with  the  homcnckness;"  "waded 
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through  the  deep  waters  of  affliction  and 
behaved  abominably."  Farther  on  is 
Amritsar  where,  by  his  clever  trickery, 
Kim  won  the  ticket  to  Umballa  from 
the  Amritsar  "Breaker  of  Hearts." 

The  walled  city  of  Amritsar,  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  is  remarkably  beautiful  with  its 
magnificent  palaces,  graceful  towers  and 
green  parks.  Founded  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  has  always  been 
the  capital  city  of  the  Sikhs.  Here  Ran- 
jit  Singh,  the  great  Sikh  leader,  who  at 
one  time  owned  the  Koh-i-Noor  dia- 
mond, built  the  Golden  Temple  which 
stands  on  a  marble  platform  in  the  midst 
of  a  clear  blue  lake,  "The  Pool  of  Im- 
mortality." The  lower  parts  of  the  walls 
arc  of  white  marble,  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  building  is  covered  with  gilded  cop- 
per and  the  four  doors  are  plated  with 
silver.  Inside  on  a  white  silk  sheet  sits, 
day  and  night,  one  of  the  priests  of  the 
Sikhs,  in  the  midst  of  votive  offerings  of 
flowers  and  grain  and  money,  reading 
the  Granth.  the  holy  book  of  the  Sikhs; 
while  his  pupils  gather  about  him,  lis- 
tening to  his  words.  Hundreds  of  the 
fearless  temple  doves  cooing  and  flutter- 
ing here  and  there,  complete  the  impres- 
sive scene. 

During  the  informal  little  tea-party  on 
the  train  at  Amritsar,  Scott  of  the  Irri- 
gation Department,  began  to  feel  a  very 


deep  interest  in  "William  the  Con- 
queror" {The  Day's  Work),  the  "girl 
who  never  set  foot  on  the  ground  if  a 
horse  were  within  hail ;  who  rode  to 
dances  with  a  shawl  thrown  over  her 
skirt;  who  wore  her  hair  cropped  and 
curling  all  over  her  head ;  who  answered 
indifferently  to  the  name  of  William  or 
Bill ;  whose  speech  was  heavy  with  the 
flowers  of  the  vernacular ;  who  could  act 
in  amateur  theatricals,  play  on  the  banjo, 
rule  eight  servants  and  two  horses,  their 
accounts  and  their  diseases,  and  look  men 
slowly  and  deliberately  between  the  eyes 
— even  after  they  had  proposed  to  her 
and  been  rejected."  And  thus  began  the 
little  drama  which  had  its  climax  when, 
in  the  midst  of  their  splendid  work 
among  the  famine-stricken  people  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  William  the  Con- 
queror saw  Scott  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
cession of  famine  babies  and  milch  goats 
and  "beheld  with  new  eyes  a  young  man, 
beautiful  as  Paris,  a  god  in  a  halo  of 
golden  dust,  walking  slowly  at  the  head 
of  his  flocks,  while  at  his  knee  ran  small 
naked  Cupids." 

At  Umballa,  a  military  station,  con- 
taining nothing  of  particular  interest  to 
the  tourist,  the  traveller  changes  cars 
from  the  North  Western  to  the  East  In- 
dian Railway.  At  Umballa  Kim  and  the 
lama  spent  a  peaceful  night  at  the  home 
of  the  cultivator's  relatives ;  and  Kim  dc- 
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livcrcd  to  Crcighton  Sahib  "the  white 
stallion's  pedigree."  Saharanpur  is  a 
small  town,  but  is  well  worth  visiting 
for  the  sake  of  its  fine  botanical  gardens 
and  its  splendid  view  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  At  Saharanpur  was  the 
"long  white  rambling  house,"  where  the 
old  woman  from  Kulu — "a  woman  with 
a  heart  of  gold  but  a  talker — something 

of  a  talker  "  entertained  with  such 

cordiality  Kim  and  the  lama  and  Hurree 
Babu;  cared  for  the  lama  during  Kim's 
sickness;  and,  with  all  a  mother's  tender- 
ness, nursed  Kim  back  to  health.  It  was 
near  this  home  at  Saharanpur  that  the 
lama  found  at  last  his  River  of  the  Ar- 
row, and  freed  Kim  from  the  "Wheel  of 
Things." 

.  .  .  the  River  of  the  Arrow  is  here  ...  I 
have  found  it.  Son  of  my  soul,  I  have 
wrenched  my  soul  back  from  the  Threshold 
of  Freedom  to  free  thee  from  all  sin — as  I 
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THE  PALACE  OF  THE  RAJAH  AT  BENARES 

am  free,  and  sinless.  Just  is  the  Wheel! 
Certain  is  our  deliverance.  Come! 

He  crossed  his  hands  on  his  tap  and 
smiled,  as  a  man  may  who  has  won  Salva- 
tion for  himself  and  his  beloved. 

Although  Cawnpore  is  one  of  the  chief 
manufacturing  cities  of  India  and  has 
perhaps  the  finest  military  cantonment, 
the  traveller  turns  at  once  to  the  me- 
morials of  the  city's  tragic  part  in  the 
Great  Mutiny  of  1857.  Chief  of  these 
memorials  is  .Marochetti's  marble  statue 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection  sur- 
rounded by  a  Gothic  screen  in  the  midst 
of  a  delightful  park.  Over  the  gate  of 
the  screen  are  inscribed  the  words, 
"These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 
tribulation;"  and  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue, 

Sacred  to  the  perpetual  Memory  of  the 
great  company  of  Christian  people,  chiefly 
Women  and  Children,  who  near  this  spot 
were  cruelly  massacred  by  the  followers  of 
the  rebel  Nana  Doondoo  Panth  of  Bithoor, 
and  cast,  the  dying  with  the  dead,  into  the 
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THE  HOOCHLY  RIVER  AT  CALCUTTA.  SOMEWHERE  HERE  WAS  FULTAH  RSHER'S  BOARDING-HOUSE, 
"where  SAILOR  MEN  RESIDE,"  WHERE  HANS,  THE  BLUE-EVED  DANE,  WAS  SLAIN  BY  SALEM 
HAROIEKER,  AND  WHERE  ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA  LOOTED  THE  MAID  ULTRUDA'S  CHARM,  "THE  LITTLE 
SILVER  CRUCIFUC  THAT  KEEPS  A  MAN  FROM  HARM" 


from  all  sin.  For  three  years  Findlavson 
("The  Bridge-Builders")  "had  endured 
heat  and  cold,  disappointment,  discom- 
fort, danger,  and  disease,  with  responsi- 
bility almost  too  heavy  for  one  pair  of 
shoulders."  in  order  to  build  the  great 
Kashi  Bridge  over  the  Ganges,  when  the 
terrible  flood  descended  which  almost 
wrecked  his  honour  and  happiness,  for 
"there  were  no  excuses  in  his  service. 
Government  might  listen,  perhaps,  but 
his  own  kind  would  judge  him  by  his 
bridge,  as  that  stood  or  fell."  Then 
came  the  grumbling  of  Mother  Gunga 
because  the  bridge-builders  had  her  in 
irons:  and  the  council  of  the  gods  from 
which  Mother  Gunga  retired  baffled  and 
beaten  and  Findlavson  emerged  trium- 
phant, for  his  beloved  bridge  held  firm. 

Benares,  where  the  lama  made  his 
home  when  Kim  was  not  with  him,  was 
founded  three  thousand  years  ago  and  is 
the  holiest  of  holy  cities,  for  it  is  sacred 
to  Buddhists  as  well  as  Hindus  (at  the 
beginning  of  his  teachings,  Buddha  came 
to  Benares)  some  seven  hundred  million 
people  in  all.  The  Hindu  believes  that 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  rests  on  the 
back  of  a  tortoise,  Benares  is  upheld  on 
the  trident  of  Vishnu,  the  god  of  preser- 
vation, who  further  blessed  the  city  with 
a  well  thirty  feet  deep,  filled  with  his 
own  perspiration,  by  bathing  in  which  a 


well  below,  on  the  xvth  day  of  July, 
MDCCCLVII. 

Through  the  streets  of  Cawnporc 
Mulvaney  clung  to  the  back  of  a  mad- 
dened elephant  ("My  Lord,  the  Ele- 
phant") and,  by  punishment  and  kind- 
ness wisely  mingled,  conquered  the  great 
beast  and  won  his  friendship ;  so  that 
years  afterward  on  the  Frontier  the  ele- 
phant refused  to  go  forward  with  his 
guns — thus  blocking  the  Pass  and  delay- 
ing the  advance  of  two  thousand  soldiers 
— until  he  had  seen  his  old  friend  Mul- 
vaney. 

"Down,  Malachi,"  I  scz,  "an'  put  mc  up 
.  ..."  He  was  on  his  knees  in  a  minut  an' 
he  slunjt  me  up  as  gentle  as  a  girl.  "Go  on 
now,  my  son,"  I  scz.  "You're  blockin'  the 
road."  He  fetched  wan  more  joyous  toot, 
an'  swung  grand  out  av  the  head  av  the 
Tangi,  his  gun-gear  clankin'  on  his  back; 
an'  at  the  back  av  him  there  wint  the  most 
amazin'  shout  I  iver  heard. 

Now  is  sighted  the  Ganges  River, 
which  flows  from  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains fifteen  hundred  miles  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  This  is  the  holy  river  of  the 
Hindus  who  swear  "by  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges,"  as  Christians  take  their  oath 
on  the  Bible.  "Mother  Gunga,"  as  the 
Hindus  call  her,  is  believed  to  spring 
from  the  feet  of  V'ishnu  and  to  cleanse 
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man  receives  an  absolute  surety  of 
heaven.  This  well  is  a  revolting  mix- 
ture of  sta^^nant  water  and  decayed 
rtowers  and  foodstuf?s  which  have  been 
thrown  in  as  religious  offerings  by  the 
thousands  of  Hindus  who  go  down  the 
steps  of  the  well  to  drink  and  bathe  in 
the  water.  Among  the  hundreds  of  tem- 
ples and  mosques  at  Benares,  the  only 
one  of  real  beautj'  is  the  Mosque  of  Au- 
rungzebc  with  its  two  slender,  graceful 
minarets  towering  high  above  the  city. 
The  brassvvork  and  silks  of  the  bazaars 


will  detain  the  traveller  for  a  time,  but 
he  will  soon  leave  the  arcaded,  tortuous 
streets,  narrow  and  filthy,  where  the  sa- 
cred cows  and  monkeys  are  allowed  full 
liberty,  for  the  riverside,  the  chief  at- 
traction of  Benares.  The  best  way  to 
see  this  is  to  sit  in  a  comfortable  chair 
on  the  deck  of  a  river-boat  which  the 
coolies  row  slowly  up  and  down.  For 
three  miles  the  high  bank  swarms  with 
palaces,  temples,  mosques,  and  long 
flights  of  steps  going  up  from  the  river 
at  every  point.    Here,  among  the  sacred 
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cattle  and  the  pariah  dogs,  congregate 
the  Hindus  engaged  in  the  ceremonies 
of  their  religion,  priests  under  their  huge 
umbrellas,  wild-eyed,  self-torturing  fa- 
kirs, naked  and  loathesomc  in  grease  and 
paint  and  ashes;  and  countless  devotees 
bathing  in  the  river  which  receives  the 
sewage  of  the  city,  or  burning  their  dead 
on  its  banks.  No  wonder  Kim  thought 
Benares  "a  peculiarly  filthy  city." 
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"ELEPHANTS  A-PM.INC  TEAK 
IN  THE  SLUDO',  SQUtXTT  CREEK" 

To  the  Temple  of  Prithi-Devi  in  Be- 
nares ("The  Incarnation  of  Krishna 
Mulvaney"),  the  coolies  carried  Mul- 
vaney  in  the  gorgeous  palanquin  which 
"the  three  musketeers"  had  won  in  fair 
fight  from  Dcarsley,  foreman  of  the  con- 
struction works;  and  from  the  shelter  of 
the  palanquin  Mulvaney  saw,  at  the  big 
Queens'  Praying  in  the  temple,  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  most  of  the  kings  of 
India, 

more  glorious  than  thransformations  at  a 
pantomimr,  for  they  was  in  pink  an'  blue 
an'  silver  an'  red  an'  grass  green,  wid  di'- 
monda  an  im'ralds  an'  great  red  rubies  all 


s  India 

over  thim.  But  that  was  the  least  pirt  av 
the  glory  .  .  .  they  were  more  lovely  than 
the  like  av  any  loveliness  in  hivin;  ay,  their 
little  bare  feet  were  better  than  the  white 
hands  av  a  lord's  lady,  an'  their  mouths 
were  like  puckered  roses,  an'  their  eyes  were 
bigger  and  dharker  than  the  eyes  av  any 
livin'  women  I've  seen. 

There,  wrapping  the  pink  lining  of  his 
palanquin  around  him  for  a  mantle,  and 
using  a  beer-bottle  for  a  flute,  Mulvaney 
impersonated  the  god  Krishna,  before 
the  worshipful,  credulous  gaze  of  the 
women,  and  thus  escaped  from  the  tem- 
ple. 

Ill 

Now  the  train  speeds  through  Bengal 
towards  Calcutta,  and  the  climate  and 
the  scenery  change  completely.  The  air  is 
heavy,  and  moist,  and  fragrant  with  the 
flowers  and  spicy  weeds  of  the  tropical 
woodland.  All  nature  riots  in  luxu- 
riance of  growth  and  loveliness  of  col- 
our and  the  forests  on  both  sides  of  the 
track  arc  wide  and  deep  with  a  vast 
amount  of  tangled  undergrowth.  Far 
to  the  east  are  the  beautiful  wooded 
mountains  of  Assam  where  among  the 
Garo  Hills  Kala  Nag  ( The  Jungle 
Book)  carried  little  Toomai  to  the  ele- 
phant dance.  OfiF  in  the  west  are  the 
Seonee  Hills,  the  home  of  Mowgli  (^The 
Jungle  Book)  and  his  wolf-brothers, 
who  conquered  Tabaqui,  the  cowardly 
jackal,  and  Shere  Khan,  the  wicked, 
man-eating  tiger;  and  close  by  arc  the 
Satpura  Hills,  the  "scrubby,  tigerish 
country,"  where  John  Chinn,  the  Second 
("The  Tomb  of  His  Ancestors"),  the 
young  Subaltern  whom  the  Bhils  be- 
lieved to  be  the  reincarnation  of  his  own 
grandfather,  brought  his  "hereditary  in- 
fluence" to  bear  in  vaccinating  the 
frightened  community;  and  by  shooting 
his  beautiful  "tiger-horse,"  put  a  stop 
to  the  ghostly  night-rides  which  had  so 
terrorised  the  little  black  people  of  the 
hills. 

Calcutta,  lying  on  the  "sullen,  un- 
English  stream,  the  Hooghly,"  was,  un- 
til the  recent  change  to  Delhi,  the  capi- 
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tal  of  British  India.  To  enter  Calcutta 
from  Benares,  the  traveller  goes  into 
Howrah  and  crosses  the  Hooghly  River 
with  its  wonderful  pontoon  bridge  and 
its  immense  and  varied  shi  pping.  The 
cit}'  of  Calcutta  is  thoroughly  cosmopoli- 
tan, all  nations  of  the  East  and  West 
mingling  in  her  streets.  The  traveller 
will  find  the  general  sights  of  interest  of 
every  large  city,  fine  public  buildini:*. 
statues,  monuments,  and  parks;  while 
the  white,  spacious  mansions  of  the 
Europeans  in  their  beautiful  gardens  of 
tropical  plants  facing  the  broad  boule- 
vards, completely  overshadow  in  the  gen- 
eral view  the  narrow,  dirty  streets  of 
native  Bengal,  and  give  the  city  an  air 
of  luxuriant  wealth  hard  to  equal  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  This  impres- 
sion of  luxury  is  especially  striking  at 
sunset  when  the  richly  appointed  turn- 
outs roll  down  the  Chowringhee  Road 
and  along  the  wide  Esplanade  by  the 
river  where  the  military  band  plays  its 
gayest  music  and  ever^^body  is  dressed  in 
the  most  fashionable  attire.  Three  or 
four  miles  from  the  cit}'  arc  the  magnifi- 
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cent  botanical  gardens — the  finest  in  the 
world — where,  among  rare  and  wonder- 
fully beautiful  plants,  is  the  famous 
Great  Banyan  under  which  a  thousand 
people  might  easily  find  shelter.  The 
story  of  Calcutta  is  briefly  told  in  "The 
Song  of  the  Cities:" 

Mc.  the  Sea-captain  loved,  the  river  built; 
Wealth  sought  and  Kings  adventured  life 
to  hold. 

Hail,  England!    I  am  Asia — Power  on  silt, 
Death  in  my  hands,  but  gold ! 

"The  God-forgotten  City  of  Calcut- 
ta" is  what  Duncan  Parrenness,  Writer 
to  the  Most  Honourable  the  East  India 
Company  ("The  Dream  of  Duncan 
Parrenness"),  calls  the  old  capital  when 
he  writes  from  Calcutta  in  the  days  of 
Warren  Hastings: 

.  .  .  and  I  saw  how  the  one  year  that  I  had 
lived  in  this  land  had  so  burned  and  seared 
my  mind  with  the  flames  of  a  thousand  bad 
passions  and  desires  that  I  had  aged  ten 
months  for  each  one  in  the  Devil's  school; 

and  goes  on  to  tell  of  his  distressing 
vision  when   his  "trust  in  man,"  his 
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"faith  in  women/'  and  his  "boy's  soul 
and  conscience"  were  lost  to  him  for- 
ever. At  Fultah  Fisher's  b  ar  l'iiL^- 
house  in  Calcutta  ("The  Ballad  ot  l  i  ti- 
er's Boarding-House"),  Salem  llar- 
dldcer»  the  "lean  Bostonian,"  because  of 

the  lies  told  him  hy  his  Lisilit-o'-Lovc, 
Anne  of  Austria,  murdered  "Hans,  the 

Bluc-cycd  Dane," 

Bull-throated,  bare  of  arm, 
Who  carried  on  bis  hairy  chest 
The  maid  Ultruda's  charm— 

The  little  silver  crucifix 
That  keeps  a  man  from  harm. 

It  was  at  Calcutta  cantonments  that 
the  Eurasian  lady  ("Private  Lcaroyd's 
Story")  coveted  the  fox-terrier  belong- 
ing to  the  Colonel's  wife  and  was 
tricked  by  Mulvnncy,  Learoyd,  and 
Ortheris,  who  won  the  money  reward 
and  at  the  same  time  saved  to  the  Col- 
onel's lady  lirr  precious  "Rip." 

It  is  of  Burma  and  his  Burma  swect- 
heait  that  the  British  soldier  sings  in 
"Mandalay," 

Tvc  a  neater,  tweeter  maiden 
In  a  cleaner,  greener  land. 

The  vast  mountain-ranges  and  dense 
forests  of  northwestern  Burma  forbid  an 
overland  entry  from  India;  but  well- 
appointed  steamships  of  the  British  India 
lines  run  three  times  weddy  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Ran  coon,  a  distance  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles.  One  of 
these  steamships  takes  the  traveller 
speedily  and  comfortably  across  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  and  thirty  miles  up  the  Ran- 
goon River  to  Rangoon.  In  "The  Song 
of  the  Cities,"  Rangoon  greets  England 
with  die  words, 

Hail,  Mother.  Do  they  call  me  rich  in  trade? 
Little  care  I,  but  hear  the  thorn  priest 
d  rone, 

And  watch  my  silkHcIad  lovers,  roan  hj  maid, 
Laugh  'neath  my  Shwe  Dagon. 

The  object  of  chief  interest  in  Ran- 
goon i*;  rhc  f.'imoi:s  Shwe  Daqon  Paijnda. 
1'his  temple  or  reliquary  is  built  over 
the  eight  hairs  of  Buddha  and  relics  of 


the  former  Buddhas,  and  is  a  solid  mass 
of  pyramidal  masonry  covered  with  gold 

haf  from  base  to  apex  and  rislnji  three 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  tlie  m'r 
from  the  summit  of  1  hehngoottara  Hill. 
Crowning  the  pagoda  is  a  golden  um- 
brella ringed  and  fringed  with  golden 
bells  and  set  with  diamonds,  emer- 
alds and  rubies.  The  clappers  of 
the  hclb  are  flattened  and  elongated  so 
that  they  catch  the  wind  and  keep  up  a 
continuous  musical  tinkling,  which  the 
Nats,  the  guardian  angels  of  the  Bur- 
mese, are  supposed  to  hear  and  note  that 
an  act  of  devotion  has  been  performed. 
At  the  base  of  the  pagoda  on  every  side 
arc  chapels  containing  massive  carved 
figures  of  Buddha ;  and  scattered  here 
and  there  over  the  huge  platform  on 
whidi  the  pagoda  stands  are  small  pa- 
godas of  richly  carved  wood,  or  glass 
mosaic  or  masonry  covered  with  gold 
leaf  like  the  Shwe  Dagon  itself;  stone 
altars  for  the  offerings  of  devotees;  stalls 
for  the  sale  of  religious  offerings;  bells 
of  all  sizes;  and  everywhere,  figures  of 
creatures  half  lion  and  half  man.  I'hese 
lions  are  symbolical  of  a  Burmese  legend 
which  tells  of  a  Burmese  prince  lost  tn 
the  jungle  and  mothered  by  a  lioness 
who,  when  her  foster  son  escaped  from 
her  b\-  swimming  across  a  river,  died  of 
a  broken  heart.  So  the  lions  are  a  me- 
morial of  the  loving  devotion  of  the  lion- 
nx)ther. 

To  the  traveller  it  is  a  surprise  to  find 

in  the  streets  of  Ran<:oon,  thronged  with 
Americans,  Europeans,  Indians,  Chi- 
nese, and  Japanese,  so  few  Burmese.  In 

their  hiL;  hn/aars  and  at  Shwe  Da^ron  Pa- 
goda they  are  seen  in  their  true  element. 
The  women  of  Burma  are  free  and  re- 
spected and  take  an  equal  part  with  the 
men  in  all  matters  of  life;  marriage  is 
an  affair  of  the  heart;  children  are 
adored ;  and  the  soil  is  lavish  in  its  fruit- 
fulness.  It  is  said  that  for  these  reasons 
the  Burmese  are  the  happiest  people  on 
earth.  It  is  not  hard  to  believe  this 
when  one  hears  the  merry  talk  and 
laughter  and  sees  the  bright  faces  and 
care-free,  indolent  air  ot  tlie^c  Httlr 
brown  people  who  are  decked  witli  Ira- 
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grant  flowers  and  clad  in  silk  of  the  gay- 
est colours,  pink,  scarlet,  green,  yellow 
and  magenta.  Their  llattciu-il  features 
show  their  relation  to  the  Mongolian; 
and  always  in  the  mouth,  whether  of 
man,  woman  or  child,  you  sec  the  big 
greenisli-whitc  cheroot,  for  the  Rurmcsc 
baby  learns  to  suioke  when  it  learns  to 
walk. 

Almost  as  interesting  as  the  Sliwe 
Dagon  Pagoda — but  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent way — are  the  timber-yards  where  the 
elephants  act  as  coolies: 

Elcpblats  a*pilb'  teak 

In  Ac  sludgy,  iqudgy  creek. 

The  dear-eyed  intelligence  of  the 
great  bcnsts  in  lifting  and  stacking  in 
regular  order  the  logs  of  teak,  which 
often  wei^h  more  than  a  ton,  is  wonder- 
ful. Watching  the  "foreman  elephant" 
pushing  the  log  into  its  exact  place,  one 
almost  believes  the  story  which  someone 
near  by  is  sure  to  tell,  that  he  frequently 
squints  one  eye  to  see  that  the  log  lies 
true. 

IV 

For  the  best  view  of  tlie  charming 
Irrawaddy  River,  the  traveller  should  go 
from  Rangoon  to  Mandalay  by  one  of 
the  boats  of  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla 
Company.  The  steamers  have  three 
decks  and  the  bow  of  the  second  deck  is 
reserved  for  Europeans.  Here  the  trav- 
eller may  have  his  dining-taWe  set  and 
from  a  steamer-chair  watch  in  perfect 
comfort  the  surrounding  scenes.  The 
odd  river-craft  first  attract  the  atten- 
tion. Among  stcnm-tiicr'',  rnfts,  barges, 
houseboats,  and  fisliing-boats,  is  seen  the 
peculiarly  curved  Burmese  boat  guided 
by  an  oarsman  w  ho  sits  in  an  elaborately 
carved  cliair  high  above  the  stern;  and 
speeding  before  the  wind  are  the  little 
peingews  carrying  sails  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  long.  The  low-lying  coun- 
try of  the  Irrawaddy  Estuary  is  soon 
left  behind,  and  now  the  hills  and  woods 
give  to  the  scene  a  constant  variety  of 
interest  and  delight.  All  :il  'in"^  the  way 
on  every  rise  of  ground  stand  the  monas- 
teries of  the  yellow>robed  Buddhist 


monks  or  dozens  of  wiiite  pagodas  with 
gilded  peaks  and  tinkling  bells.  It  is 
considered  an  act  of  great  merit  to  build 
a  pagoda  of  whatever  si^e  or  material; 
hence  the  enormous  number  throughout 
Burma.  Here  and  there  is  a  town  of 
considerable  size  or  a  little  village  of 
quaint  bamboo  houses  on  stilts  where  the 
rice-fields  almost  dazzle  with  thar  vivid 
green,  and  where  giant  palm-trees  reach 
upward  toward  the  sun.  Then  the 
forest-trees  crowd  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  stream;  bright-plumaged  birds  flut- 
ter among  the  branches;  green  monkeys 
gambol  on  the  river-banks;  and  farther 
back  in  the  quiet  depths  die  wild  ele- 
phant, the  rhinoceros  and  the  tiger  have 
their  haunts.  A  feature  of  peculiar 
charm  in  the  scenery  of  the  Irrawaddy 
is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  flowering 
trees  whose  boughs,  laden  with  blossoms 
or  lea\es  of  crimson  or  scarlet  or  gold, 
shine  through  the  rich  green  of  the 
woodland  with  splendid  effect. 

In  "The  'Faking  of  Lungtunppen" 
{Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills),  Uni- 
vaney  with  Lieutenant  Brazenose  and  his 
men,  stripped  and  swam  the  Irrawaddy 
River  that  dark  night  when,  not  having 
time  to  dress  again,  they  captured  the 
town  of  Lungtungpen  just  as  they  were 
— "nakid  as  \'anus" — and  so  easily  that 
the  Hurmesc  Headman  asked  the  Inter- 
preter, "Av  the  English  fight  like  that 
wid  their  clo'es  of?,  what  in  the  wurruld 
do  they  flo  wid  their  clo'es  on  ?"  Far- 
ther up  the  river  at  Bhamo  was  the  cozy 
little  home  of  "Georgie  Porgie"  {Life's 
Handicap)  and  *'Georgina,"  his  Bur- 
mese girl  who  was  "in  ever)'  way  as 
sweet  and  merry  and  honest  and  win- 
ning a  little  woman  as  the  most  exact- 
ing of  bachelors  could  have  desired.**  It 
was  from  Bhamo  that  rjeorgina  followed 
Georgie  Porgie  in  the  long  and  faitliful 
search  which  ended  so  bitterly  for  her. 

The  Bride  and  the  Bridegroom  came  out 
into  the  veranda  after  dinner,  in  order  that 

the  smuke  of  Gcorgic  Porgie*s  cheroot  might 

not  hang  in  the  new  (1rn\^  infx-mom  curtains. 

"What  is  that  noi>c  down  there  i*"  said  the 
Bride.  Bodi  littcaed. 
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"Oh,"  said  Georgic  Porgie,  "I  suppose 
tome  brute  of  i  hillmM  bu  been  beating  Ui 
wife." 

•  •        •        •  • 

But  it  was  Georgina  erytogi  all  by  her- 
self, down  the  hillside,  anionp  the  stones  of 
the  water-coune  where  the  washermeo  wash 

the  clothes,  ' 

Somewhere  here  in  the  wiKls  of  l^p- 
pcr  Hunna  lies  tlie  rehel  villa;zc  of  "Pa- 
bengmay"  ("The  Grave  of  tiic  Hundred 
Head")  where  Siihadar  Prag  Tewarri, 
of  the  First  Shikaris,  so  terribly  avenged 
the  murder  of  his  beloved  leader  and 
piled  on  the  grave  of  the  young  Subal- 
tern the  heads  of  a  hundred  of  his  ene- 
mies, to  teach  the  Burmans  "the  price 
of  a  whitt  man  slain.** 

They  made  a  pile  of  their  trophies 

High  at  a  tail  man't  diin. 
Head  upon  head  distorted, 

Clinched  in  a  sightless  grin, 
Anger  and  pain  and  terror 

Writ  00  die  tmokenoorehed  tkin. 

•  •        •        •  • 

Then  a  silence  came  to  the  river, 

A  hush  fell  over  the  ihore^ 
And  Hohs  that  were  brave  departed. 

And  Sniders  squtbbed  no  more; 

For  the  Burman  said 

That  a  kuUuh's  hcnd 
Mutt  be  paid  for  with  lieadt  five  More. 

Thetis  «  neUow  in  fleepy  Chttttr 
If'fto  wepj  far  her  only  son; 

There's  a  grave  on  the  Pnhentj  River, 
A  grave  that  the  Burmans  shun, 

And  tktri^s  Suhndnr  Frn§  Ttwarri 
Wk9  tells  how  tki  wrk  vm  dant* 

Off  to  the  west  lies  the  Chindwin 

River,  where  took  place  the  scrimmages 
between  the  Rurnian  Boh  Da  Thone, 
"Erst  a  Pretender  to  Thebaw's  Throne" 
("The  Ballad  of  Boh  Da  Thone"),  and 
the  dauntless  Captain  O'Ncil,  with  his 
"Black  Tyrone"  regiment,  "the  clioicest 
collection  of  unmitigated  blackguards, 
dog-stealers,  robbers  of  hen-roosts,  as- 
saulters of  innocent  citizens,  and  reck- 
lessly daring  heroes  in  the  Army  List." 
And  diere  ts  the  cart>Toad  of  the  Gov- 


ernment Bullock  Train  where,  beneath 
the  weighty  bulk  of  Babu  Harendra 

Mukerji,  the  Bo!i  rriflcd  his  life  in  un- 
dignified fashion  and  forfeited  his  head 
which  later  so  grucsomely  interrupted 
Captain  O'Neil's  honeymoon. 

Open«eyed,  open>mouthed,  on  (he  napery't 

snow. 

With  a  crash  and  a  thud,  rolled — the  Head 

of  the  Boh! 
And  gummed  lo  the  tcalp  wat  a  letter  whidh 

ran: 

Id  Adding  Foree  Service. 

Eacampmcnt, 

loth  J. in. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  honour  to  send,  as  you 
ttttd. 

For  final  approval  (tee  ooder)  BoVt  Head; 

Wat  took  hjr  mytelf  In  moit  bloody  affair. 
By  High  Educadon  bron^t  pretturc  to  bean 

Now  violate  Liberlti  dme  being  bad. 

To  mail     J',  (ropeei  hundred)  Pleaae  add 

Wlutever  Your  Honour  can  pati.  Price  (rf 
Blood 

Much  cheap  at  one  hundred,  and  diildren 

want  food. 

So  trusting  Your  Honour  will  tomewhat  re- 
tain 

T^e  love  and  affectum  for  Govt  Bulloetc 
Train, 

And  thow  awful  Icindneti  lo  ladify  me^ 

I  arn, 
Graceful  Master, 

Your 

H.  MunajL 

Tt  was  way  over  there  in  the  East  near 

the  Shan  States  that  Hicksry  of  the  Po- 
lice ("A  Conference  of  the  Powers") 
captured  Boh  Naghee,  the  Burmese  rob- 
ber chief,  by  taking  a  flying  leap  on  his 
head  while  he  lay  in  bed  under  a  mos- 
quito net;  and  the  Dacoit  chased  by  the 
Infant  fell  over  the  palisades  on  top  of 
Dennis,  the  frightened  and  bewildered 
Civil  Officer ;  and  the  whole  affair  ended 
with  a  little  picnic  of  sandwiches. 
The  first  glance  at  the  city  of  Man- 
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dalay,  laid  out  like  the  squares  of  a 
checker-board,  with  good  roads,  good 
drainage,  street-lamps,  and  rtlii  ient  po- 
lice protection,  makes  one  feci  that  he 
has  reached  a  town  of  the  American 
Western  country,  but  the  little  bamboo 
houses  and  the  ever-present  pagodas  soon 
dispel  the  illusion.  In  the  very  centre 
of  the  city  stands  the  walled  town  which 
\va«;  once  the  capital  of  tlie  wenk  Kin^ 
Thcbaw  and  his  cruel  queen,  Supaiyali 
Lat,  who,  to  insure  prosperity  to  the 
city  in  its  building,  and  afterward  to 
protect  it  from  the  British,  cawsed  scores 
of  her  subjects  to  be  buried  alive  bencatli 
the  walls.  Many  years  ago  the  Burmese 
monarch  was  deposed  and  sent  into  exile 
in  India,  and  his  city  serves  now  as  a 
fort  of  the  British  Army.  But  the 
gilded  palaces  of  the  King  and  his  four 
Queens  still  stand  rhc  nia:j;nificent 

audience  chambers  arc  but  little  chan^rd. 
Surrounding  the  royal  city  is  a  moat  one 
hundred  feet  wide  filled  with  water 
where  hundreds  of  pink  and  wlu'te  lotus 
lilies  give  a  captivating  picturesqueness 
to  the  scene.  One  of  the  "sights"  of 
Mandalay  is  the  scries  of  pagodas  railed 
the  "Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pagodas," 
for  under  each  pagoda  rests  a  marble 
slab  engraved  with  one  of  the  four  hun- 


drcd  and  fifty  commandments  of  the 
Buddiu'st  law.  High  above  Mandalay, 
and  almost  surrounding  it,  rise  the  ruby 
mine  mountains,  and  witliin  the  city  it- 
self is  Mandalay  Hill  covered  with 
countless  pagodas.  From  diis  hill  you 
can  obtain  a  splendid  view  of  the  town 
and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  journey  is  ended.  The  mist  is 
on  the  rice-fields  ntnl  the  sun  is  dropping 
slow.  Here  on  Mandalay  Hill  under 
the  palm-trees  sit  the  British  Soldier  and 
his  little  Burma  girl,  gazing  dreamily 
out  over  the  ri\  er,  and  listening  tO  the 
"tinkly  temple  bells." 

If  you've  'card  the  East  a-calllo*,  JOU  WOn't 
Qcver  'eed  naught  else 

Not  you  won't  '«ed  nothb*  else 

Hut  tlicm  spicy  parlic  smell';, 

An'  the  sunshine  an'  the  palm-trees  an'  the 

ttnkly  temple-bells; 
On  the  road  to  M.-indaIay, 
Where  the  old  Flotilla  lay; 
Can't  you  'ear  their  paddles  chunkin'  from 

Rangoon  to  Mandalay, 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  flyin'-fishes  play, 
An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  outer 

China  'cvoit  the  Bay! 


AMERICAN  AUTHORS  AND  THEIR 

PUBLISHERS 

BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 
Part  II— Whbn  the  Pbn  Began  to  Pat 


"The  class  of  professed  men  of  letters," 
wrote  Prcscott  in  1 834,  "if  we  exclude 
the  onnJr.ct  Dr^  of  periodical  journals,  is 
certainly  not  larpe,  even  at  the  present." 
Yet  it  seemed  to  J.  VV.  Francis,  whose 
memory  travelled  back  to  the  first  pub* 
lishers'  festival  in  i8oa,  that  at  the 
Brother  Harper's  frrr.'it  entertninment  to 
the  craft  in  1832  a  very  large  assemblage 
was  present.  Others  of  the  time  thought 


so,  too.  Many  were  wondering — as  peo- 
ple had  wondered  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  book-trade — where  all  the 
readers  came  from  and  how  publishers 
found  it  profitable  to  put  out  so  many 
books,  especially  in  light  literature,  the 
day  of  which  was  so  brief.  "The  lit- 
erary world  is  running  very  much  into 
novels,"  wrote  Bryant  in  J 836.  "Here 
are  three  in  one  week."  TwenQr  years 
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later  lie  was  ap:ain  to  marvel  at  the  out- 
put of  books  and,  judged  from  publish- 
en*  enterprises,  the  appetite  of  readers. 

But  if  there  were  more  authors  there 
were  more  publishers,  wliicli  is  a  more 
reliable  gauge  of  the  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  more  were  cominsr.  Carey, 
Lea  and  Blanchard  had  established  their 
firm  title  in  183;?  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Carey  ami  ilart  had  been  doing  business 
since  1829.  There  J.  B.  Lippinoott' 
opened  his  dnnrs  in  1836,  making  prayer- 
books  and  Bibles  his  specialty,  but  very 
soon  becoming  worldly  enough  for  Bul- 
wer  and  f1c>hly  cnoujjh  for  Outda.  In 
New  York  ^\'iUn'  and  Putnam,  A.  S. 
Barnes,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  all 
hegan  between  '35  and  '40;  and  in  '46 
was  started  the  last  of  the  older  publish- 
ing hou<;e^,  Baker  and  Scribner.  But  the 
principal  publisiicrs  were  still  Harpers 
and  Appletons. 

"When  Wiley  and  Putnam  rntrrcd 
the  business,"  says  Mr.  G.  H.  Putn:in). 
"a  very  important  proportion  of  the 
stock  of  the  booksclh-rs  at  that  time  was 
made  up  of  works  imported  from  Eng- 
land." And  shortly,  what  with  the  Eng- 
lish reprints  and  die  general  depression 
of  the  business  world,  nothing  was  sal- 
able except  cheap  publications.  Carey, 
Lea  and  Blanchard  found  they  had  to 
remove  the  cloth  covers  from  their  stock 
of  Cnnprr'^  novels  and  do  them  up  in 
paper  to  find  a  market.  The  briskness 
0*f  the  competition  in  English  reprints 
b  illustrated  by  a  story  of  Carey  and 
Hart  fa  stnry  which  illustrates  also  that 
Philadelphia  was  still  exceeding  the 
New  York  speed  limit).  In  1836  they 
received  a  copy  of  RU  nzi  from  the  Eng- 
lish publishers,  and  another  arrived  in 
the  same  packet  for  Harpers.  The 
question  was  which  firm  would  put  the 
first  Ameriian  edition  on  the  market. 
Carey  distributed  the  sheets  to  the  com- 
positors on  the  day  he  received  the  book ; 
at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  printed 
sheets  for  the  first  thousand  copies  wore 
delivered  to  the  binder ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  five  hundred  cop- 
ies were  forwarded  to  New  York  by  the 
mail-coach,  the  only  vehicle  that  would 


reach  the  city  by  daylight  the  nrxt  morn- 
ing. To  insure  rapid  transportation 
Hart  hired  all  the  inside  room  of  the 
coach  and  i^led  in  Rienxi  as  a  passenger. 

The  anecdote  does  not  continue,  but 
anybody  can  supply  the  details  of  what 
happened  when  Harper's  Rienxi  caught 

i;))  \\:r!i  IT.'irt's  R'unzi,  after  its  start  of 
a  day  or  two.  Ix't  Hu  i-on's  History 
of  Journalism  tell  how  hot  the  warfare 
raged. 

About  die  time  tteamihlps  came  in,  several 

large  weeklies  were  eitabltshed.  They  were 
literary  sheets  and  made  new*  of  literature. 
Parke  Benjamin  and  Rufus  Gri»wuld  were 
among  dieir  publishers.  They  made  war  by 
their  enterprise  on  the  TTnrpers  and  other 
large  book  publishers,  and  brought  literature 
into  the  market  at  red  need  prices.  What  the 
Harpers  were  reprinting  at  $t,  they  sold  for 
1214  and  even  6li  cents.  They  made  the 
same  arrangements  to  get  early  copies  of  the 
last  English  novel  by  die  coming  steamers 
as  tlic  Herald  or  Trihmu  made  to  obtain  die 
latp^t  London  Times;  and  Tvould  pul>li*>h  an 
entire  novel  on  the  day  of  its  reception.  [It 
had  taken  New  Yorit  five  years  to  acquire 
the  pace  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  love,  but 
when  she  did  she  added  some  peculiarly 
metropoIitaB  loudiestS  ThMC  novels  were 
sold  as  extras  by  the  aewiboys.  There  were 
wild  scenes  of  excitement  on  the  arrival  of 
a  steamship  with  a  fresh  novel.  So  great 
and  sharp  was  the  compeddon  that  in  Marld^ 
sS43i  the  HnM  said:  "The  terrible  contest 
now  poInR  on  among  the  publishers  of  cheap 
literature  will  produce  two  or  three  results, 
^rst,  the  ruin'  of  all  die  publishers;  second, 
the  ff)rtune5  of  all  the  vendors  in  the  larpe 
cities;  third,  the  spread  of  literary  taste 
among  the  peopte."  These  predictions  were 
fully  verified. 

"The  yoim;?  firm  of  Wiley  and  Put- 
nam," says  Mr.  Putnam  in  his  history  of 
his  father,  "declined  from  the  outset  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lack  of  protection 
afTordcd  by  the  law,  and  Putnam  made 
h!<;  first  journey  to  Enyiland  to  brino; 
about  a  closer  relation  between  the  two 
booktrades  and  purchase  English  publi- 
cations  to  sell  at  home."  Of  the  con- 
dition of  things  he  narrates  the  foUow- 
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ing  ston,',  and  gives  its  application. 
Frcdcrika  Bremer  visited  tlic  Putnams 
to  arrange  for  the  American  edition  of 

her  hook's.  Some  unauthorispd  ctlitions 
were  at  once  announced,  and  the  most 
important  competition  was  that  threat- 
ened bv  Harpers,  who  announced  in  their 
matraziiie  that  tlicy  had  cheaper  editions 
in  preparation.  Putnam  took.  Miss 
Bremer  to  call  upon  the  Harpers,  who 
received  her  very  courteously ;  and  pri- 
vately a^kcd  Mr.  Harper  to  withdraw 
his  competing  edition,  as  tlic  author 
needed  the  money,  and  the  edition  which 
she  authorised  not  selling  for  as  low  a 
price,  would  be  pushed  out  of  sale.  But 
the  competing  edition  came  upon  the 
market.  Mr.  Putnam  goes  on: 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pivc  any  sketch 
having  to  do  with  the  publishing  operations 
between  '48  and  '60  without  making  an  oc- 
CMbnal  reference  of  this  kind  to  the  theories 
under  which  the  Harpers  of  the  first  genera- 
tion carried  on  their  own  publishing  under- 
takings, theories  which  were  certainly  ser- 
viceable in  helping  to  build  up  a  largely 
remunerative  business.  Hie  oldtime  mctlT>d« 
of  publishing  by  "appropriation,"  method.s 
pracrised  by  other  concerns  than  Harpers, 
but  in  which,  through  their  business  capacity) 
their  literary  in^iKbt,  and  their  large  re- 
sources, they  were  easily  the  leaders,  have 
during  the  past  half-century  changed  very 
much  for  the  better.  The  Harpers  of  that 
day  were  prepared  to  make  payments  to 
transatlantic  authors  who  would  place  their 
American  interests  exclusively  under  Harper 

control.  They  wcrv  not  disposed  tn  rnncede 
to  the  foreign  author  liberty  of  action  in  the 
•elecdon  of  his  American  publisher.  Such 
a  OMitention  naturally  brought  them  from 
time  to  time  into  issue  with  publishers  who 
were  willing  to  take  up  American  editions  of 
transatlantic  books  only  under  arrangement 
with  the  author. 

**Autliors  were  not  Infrequently  sus- 
picious in  that  day,"  says  the  House  of 
Harper,  speaking  of  this  period,  "and 
there  are  still  members  of  their  profes- 
sion in  the  present  day  who  are  inclined 
occasionally  to  belabour  their  publishers 
unwisely  and  unjustly." 


It  was  from  this  catch-as-catch-can 
era  that  the  English  tradition  of  pub- 
Users'  exploitation  of  authors  benme 
dyed  in  the  American  grain.  What  hos- 
tility had  previously  existed  seems  to 
have  been,  in  general,  only  a  survival 
of  the  ancient  feud  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  authorship  in  America  had  not 
yet  come  to  afford  a  livelihood.  The 
desire  for  wages — as  one  saw  with  die 
Salmagundi  papers— ha$  habitually  been 
the  root  of  all  evil;  especially  when  the 
employer  himself  was  living  from  hand 
to  mouth.  The  annual  profits  of  the 
J'.vctihu]  Post  were,  let  u?  say,  about 
twetity-five  thousand  a  year  when  Hal- 
leck  and  Drake  were  increasing  its  cir- 
culation and  prestige  with  their  amaz- 
ingly successful  Croaker  papers — for 
nothing.  As  they  asked  nothing,  there 
was  about  the  transaction  no  taint  of 
commercialism  whatever.  Long  after- 
ward, the  Post,  commenting  on  the  new 
literary  activity,  recorded  that  the  old, 
though  in  many  respects  not  to  be  re* 
grcttcd,  carried  away  w  ith  it  some  of 
the  fine  atmosphere  of  gentlemanly  dig- 
nity and  reserve  which  marked  the  ear- 
lier  literature.  The  xedpe  for  gentle- 
manly dignity  and  reserve  is  seen  to  be 
startlingly  simple. 

Thf  (iivtiiirtifin  which  \vc  here  supgest  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  literary  activity  of 
our  country  is  far  more  real  Aan  at  first 
appears,  and  in  some  respects  it  has  impor- 
tant significance.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
writers  of  that  time  had  no  other  business 
than  that  of  authorship,  but  this  was  not 
cnrnrnnn.  Some  of  them,  like  Mr.  Duyckinck, 
were  possessed  of  property.  Others,  like 
Halledc,  were  constantly  engaged  in  com- 
mercial affairs;  Drake  was  a  physidan  and 
sold  mediriiu':,  and  was  poor.  He  and  Hal- 
leck  contributed  the  brilliant  series  of  poems 
by  Croaker  and  Co,  to  the  Bmemmf  P9tt, 
gaining  fame  chiefly  as  their  reward.  In 
our  time  (1878)  they  would  have  sold  them 
to  the  magazines  for  fifteen  dollars  apiece, 
and  as  fame  came  would  demand  a  higher 
price  for  wares  whose  market  value  had  in- 
creased. Irving,  the  centre  and  chief  of  the 
New  Yotlt  group,  had  some  property  and 
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some  emplo\  nient  from  Covcrnmcnf,  and, 
moreover,  he  was  a  bachelor  and  lived  in- 
expensively. Id  our  tine  he  would  live  at 
a  club  and  receive  cnormou5  prices  for  his 
work.  Hawthoroe  was  a  customs-officer  and 
•  countet.  And  lo  widi  nearly  ill  the  retl 
of  them— each  had  some  other  resource  than 
hit  pen.  Poe  was  without  it  and  starved. 

One  may,  of  course  (unlike  Poe), 
starve  with  jirntlcmauly  dignity  and  re- 
serve, but  one  can  hardly  retain  these 
qualities  and  insistently  demand  his 
wages  or  better  wages.  Th.it  authors 
had  begun  to  do  both  by  the  middle  of 
the  century  is  the  testimony  of  Goodrich 
in  1857. 

Happily  at  the  present  day  the  relations 

between  authors  and  publishers  arc  on  bet- 
ter footing  than  in  former  times.  The  late 
Festival  in  New  York  given  by  the  publish- 
ers to  die  authors  was  a  happy  testimonial 
to  the  prevailing:  feelitic;  that  both  are  par- 
lies in  the  fellowship  of  literature.  Indeed, 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  rela- 
dve  position  of  the  two  classes.  Nothing  is 
now  more  maikctable  fhnn  pood  writing. 
Starving,  neglected,  abused  genius  is  a  myth 
of  byRone  times.  If  an  author  Is  poorly  paid, 
it  is  because  lie  writes  poorly.  I  do  not 
think,  indeed,  that  authors  are  adequately 
paid,  for  authorship  does  not  stand  on  a 
level  with  other  professions  as  to  pecuniary 
recompense;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  clever, 
industrious,  and  judicious  writer  may  make 
bis  talent  the  means  of  his  living. 

It  would  seem  to  be  likewise  certain 
that  clever  and  itulu'^trious  writers  liad 
existed  before  tlmt  period  and  had  not 
made  their  li\ini:.  W  Sicnce  the  change? 
Had  the  publishers'  generosity  increased 
automatically  as  the  support  of  the  read> 
ing  public  iiu  rc.iscd  ?  Or  was  it  because 
of  a  gradually  diminishinp:  gentlemanly 
dignity — "in  the  demand  of  a  higher 
price  for  wares  whose  value  had  in- 
created"?  One  of  the  mo^t  ditrnified 
and  fair-minded  of  our  older  piiMi^lier's, 
writing  in  the  Atlantic  in  1905,  calls 
contemporary  authors  a  grasping  lot,  de- 
manding abnormal  advertisini^  and  ab- 
normal advances  and  abnormal  royalties; 


and  remarks  that  authorship  has  now  be- 
come a  business  to  get  rich  in.  "The 
priest  who  entered  the  temple  with 
bow  ed  head  and  under  the  vow  of  pov- 
erty has  been  replaced  by  the  man  with 
the  yacht  and  the  motor  car.  Certainly, 
the  author's  reverence  for  his  art  has 
gone."  Suh>titiite  publisher  for  author 
in  this  passage,  and  it  will  be  just  as  true 
and  just  as  false.  But  when  in  literary 
history  was  the  vow  of  poverty  taken  by 
entrant  acolyte,  author  or  publisher? 
Men  i)uvc  been  poor  and  worms  have 
eaten  them,  but  not  to  demonstrate  their 
reverence  for  their  art. 

PRESCOTT  AND  HIS  PUBLISHERS 

There  is  a  good  deal  said  these  days  by 
publishers  about  the  commercialisation 
of  literature  by  authors,  and  of  its  pe- 
culiar modemness.  *'I  confess  since  I  am 
old-fashioned,"  says  A  Publishers  Co»- 
fession,  "that  it  shocks  me  when  a  suc- 
cessful author  asks  me  on  what  terms  I 
can  bring  out  his  book.  If  he  dties  not 
openly  hauk  his  book  and  his  reputation, 
he  at  least  teniins  one  publisher  to  bid 
against  another,  and  thus  invites  the  pub- 
iiNhcr  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  commod- 
ity." It  would  be  illuminating  to  set  in 
order  all  the  facts  and  figures  of  the 
vague  era  which  designates  him  as  old- 
fashioned.  He  would  perhaps  find  too 
few  isolated  ca^es  to  substantiate  the 
mellow  opinion.  In  the  decade  when 
Irving — fairly  well-to-do  and  a  rural 
bachelor — was  presenting  his  plates  to 
Putnam  and  refusing  better  otters,  he 
would  find  that  Prcscott — never  in  the 
least  dependent  on  his  writings  and  cer- 
tainly a  dignified  and  admirable  literary 
figure — was,  if  not  running  after  the 
highest  bidder,  at  least  encouraging  the 
bluest  bidder  to  run  after  him.  A  lay- 
man might  a-k  why  not.  All  the  rest  of 
life  is  conducted  on  that  principle,  why 
diould  trading  in  books  alone  be  ex- 
cepted? A  lawyer's  poods  are  without 
reproach  treated  as  a  commodity,  and, 
except  with  sentimentalists,  a  minister's 
— then  wliy  not  a  writer's?  That  "old- 
fashione<r'  era  of  the  cnarn^inc:  author  of 
A  Publisher's  Confession  inherited  an 
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externally  pretty  but  quite  baseless  tradi- 
tion that  writers  were  and  of  a  right 
oufjht  to  be  regardlc--.  of  tlicir  wages. 
He  is  less  scntimctnal  ahout  the  other 
side  of  tile  matter.  "1  hat  fine  indiiier- 
cnce  to  .commercial  results  which  was 
once  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
^eat  publishers  docs  not  exist  to- Jay. 
Perhaps  it  never  existed  except  in  me- 
moirs and  h'terary  journals.  But  there 
was  a  less  ob\  ions  effort  to  make  money 
in  the  days  of  tiic  first  successful  Ameri- 
can publishing  houses  than  now."  At 
any  rate,  the  history  of  Prescott  and  his 
publishers  quite  punctures  both  winps  of 
the  inflated  fabric  of  that  elder  day 
"when  labour  sweat  for  service  not  for 
hire." 

Prcscott's  Fcrdinatul  (duI  IstsJirlla  \\  ns 
published  by  the  American  Stationers 
Company,  of  Boston,  at  author's  risk. 
In  I^ondon  Murray  and  Lonj^man  bad 
declined  it,  but  an  arrangement  was  fi- 
nally made  with  Bentley  on  a  scheme  of 
division  of  profits.  In  lio-ron  three- 
fifths  of  the  cil'rion  of  (we  liundrcd  cop- 
ies were  sold  before  a  copy  could  be  sent 
to  New  York,  and  in  five  weeks  the  edi- 
tion was  exhausted.  "Before  leaving 
Boston,"  Prcscnrr  rntcrrd  in  his  diary, 
"I  coiicludtHl  a  bargain  with  Little  :uul 
Brown.  I  agreed  to  sell  them  sevtrutin 
hunilri'il  Ld;iirs  at  5^1.7=;  a  ctrpy.  'i'hcy 
are  to  have  live  and  a  half  years  to  dis- 
pose of  them;  there  being  about  four 
hundred  copies  remaining  on  hand  of 
those  bouv:ht  of  the  Stationers  Company. 
By  this  bargain  I  receive  $3,000  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $1,000  before  received  [on 
sales  by  the  Stationers  Cumpaiiy]  within 
six  years  nf  pnM:r:ition."  In  184s  comes 
this  entry.  "1  ha\c  niaJc  an  aiircement 
with  the  Harpers.  ...  My  portrait  is 
to  be  prefixed  thereto — which  tliey  con- 
sider, I  suppose,  putting  a  good  face  on 
the  matter."  The  success  of  The  Cotf 
quest  of  Alexico  proved  even  greater 
than  that  of  his  former  history.  For 
The  Conquest  of  Peru  in  1847  Harpers 
paid  $7,500  on  the  day  of  publication— 
at  the  rate  of  $1  a  copy — "terms  more 
liberal."  Tirknor  rcninikci!,  "than  had 
ever  been  ottered  lor  a  work  of  grave 


history  on  this  side  the  Atlantic."  The 
English  rights  were  bought  by  Bentley 
for  $4iOoa  "Hie  Harpers  give  me 
pood  accounts  of  my  works,"  wrote 
Prescott,  "and  consider  my  copyrights 
worth  no  less  than  $25,000  apiece."  It 
was  in  1854  ^^^^  he  records  leaving  the 
Harpers  not  because  of  dissatisfaction, 
but  because  of  a  more  liberal  offer. 
Derby  says  that  he  had  left  Little,  Brown 
for  the  same  reason — Harper  having  of- 
fered a  larger  copyright.  Piiillips,  of 
Phillips,  Sampson  and  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, hearing  that  his  contracts  were  ex- 
piring, called  on  Prescott.  The  his- 
torian said  he  should  be  glad  to  receive 
a  proposition  for  his  new  book  and  a 
contract  for  the  old  ones  from  any  other 
house.  The  Harpers  were  paying  fifty 
cents  on  each  book  they  sold  wholesale 
at  $1.50.  Phillips  proposed  a  guarantee 
for  Philip  If  and  to  keep  on  paying  fifty 
cents  for  the  old  books.  Prescott  wrote 
to  Harpers  to  ask  if  they  would  meet 
this  offer.  They  said  they  would  con- 
tinue the  ()!(!  tenns,  but  could  not  guar- 
antee any  number.  Prescott  thereupon 
signed  with  Phillips;  but  for  some 
reason  had  the  generosity  after  the  con- 
trart  was  sijincd  to  scratch  out  the  guar- 
aiUee.  It  was  a  generosity  he  might  have 
exerci>ed  before.  Here  is  what  he  wrote 
to  Harpers.  "And  now  allow  me  to 
say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  unpleas- 
ant letters  I  ever  wrote  in  my  life,  since 
it  n  to  break  off  a  long  and  pleasant  in- 
tercourse with  friends  with  whom  I  have 
never  intcrciianged  any  words  but  those 
of  kindness  and  regard.  Every  year  of 
our  connection  has  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  which  I  had  early  formed  of  the 
high  and  honourable  ciiaracter  of  your 
house,  for  every  member  of  which  I  have 
to  express  sentiments  of  the  most  sincere 
regard." 

Cooper  is  said  to  have  dashed  oS  his 

first  hook.  Precaution,  tO  show  his  wife 
be  could  write  a  better  novel  than  the 
English  one  he  had  just  been  reading; 
but  perhaps  no  one  could  take  light  lit- 
erature more  lightly  than  Simms  in  the 
following  story  which  Prnfe>;';nr  Trent 
tells.    Packages  from  tlie  South  had  a 
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way  of  failiiifr  to  arrive  at  their  desti- 
nation, and  Sinims  carried  to  his  pub- 
Itstien  in  New  York  as  much  of  the 

manuscript  of  The  Partisnn,  his  fifth 
novel,  as  he  ha  J  completed.  Tlie  print- 
ers set  to  work  at  once  and  soon  caught 
up  with  him.  Then  the  young  man  in- 
formed the  Harpers  that  he  was  Roing 
out  of  town  for  a  week.  "But,"  said 
Mr.  James  Harper,  "we  are  out  of  copy 
and  will  have  to  suspend  work  until 
you  return."  "That  will  nr\cr  il  u,"  re- 
plied the  author.  "Give  me  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  I'll  ^o  upstairs  and  find 
a  place  to  write."  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  he  came  down  atrain  with  more 
manuscript  than  would  be  required  dur- 
ing his  absence.  This  sounds  marvel- 
leus,  says  Professor  Trent,  or  else  New 
York  printers  in  18^5  were  not  rapid 
workers;  but  such  was  the  story  which 
James  Harper  told  in  after  years  to  an 
admirer  of  Simms. 

Each  deduction  from  this  story  is 
probably  true,  thouph  possibly  the  period 
of  time  has  shrunk  a  little  in  the  wash 
of  year<;.  Certainly  S-mins  had  marvel- 
lous facility,  and  certainly  New  York 
printers  were  marvellously  slow — 
when  publishers  were  not  racing 
each  other  with  English  reprints 
(for  which  they  possibly  husbanded  the 
vitality  of  their  workmen).  There  was 
certainly,  also,  no  reason  with  the  sjcn- 
crality  of  publications  why  printing 
should  have  gone  slowly  on  account  of 
its  excellence.  Tlic  hasty  English  re- 
prlntin'^  liad  frrcatly  lowered  the  stan- 
dard of  work  in  America,  and  metro- 
politan houses  were  content  with  the 
poor  print  and  coarse  paper  which  had 
earlier  chnrnctcri-<rJ  the  country  print- 
ing-offices. People  took  it  for  granted 
that  any  piece  of  creditable  printing  of 
the  En^jlish  lantruaje  must  have  been 
done  in  England.  Yet  American  work 
could  still  be  excellent  upon  occasion. 
Irving,  considerate  as  he  w  as  of  his  pub- 
lisher, was  always  dcman(];nti  better  edi- 
tions. 'I  he  Sketch  Book  was  consid- 
ered the  most  beautiful  book  yet  pub- 
lished in  America.  A  London  firm  or- 
dered a  thousand  copies,  on  which  their 


name  appeared  accord  In:;  to  aL'recmcnt. 
A  London  publisher  said  to  Putnam, 
"You  Americans  can  do  fair  w-ork,  but 
it  take>  an  English  house  to  issue  any- 
thing like  this — such  beautiful  printing 
and  wood-drawing  I  have  never  seen." 

The  father  of  E.  A.  Duyckinck  (upon 
whose  death  in  1R7S  the  New  York 
Eifning  Poft  wrote  the  editorial  above 
quoted)  was  Evert  Duyckinck  the  elder. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  busi- 
ness he  was  the  oldest  publisher  in  New 
York,  and  he  died  in  1833.  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  expressed  in  a  letter  his 
regret  that  his  work  had  not  been  pub- 
lished by  his  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  F'vert 
Duyckinck,  "a  lineal  descendant  from 
one  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  Man- 
hattoes,  whose  grandfather  and  my 
frrandfathcr  were  ju^t  like  brothers." 
Thus  Irving  had  inherited  that  disposi- 
tion to  recard  a  publisher  in  a  brotherly 
way,  wliich  lie  was  afterward  to  illus- 
trate so  unusually.  Could  he  have  told 
the  company  at  the  Authors  Festival  at 
which  he  so  {z'^^^'i'^fsly  presided  (and 
probably  quietly  fell  asleep,  according  to 
his  custom)  the  story  of  his  own  deal- 
ings with  publishers,  it  would  have 
added  an  extra  grace  to  the  occasion. 

IRVIKG  AND  PUTNAM 

Irving  had  be<;un  his  literary  life  as 
the  most  modest  of  men,  bur  his  Eni;- 
lish  success  gave  him  coniidcncc.  When 
asked  by  Murray,  the  London  publisher, 
to  fix  a  price  for  Bracebrirlgr  Jlall,  he 
named  the  strapping  sum  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred guineas.  "If  you  had  said  a  thou- 
sand "  began  Murray  tentatively. 

"You  shall  have  it,"  broke  in  Irvin;j; 
and  the  contract  was  siiined.  His  Eng- 
lish reputation  was  not  great  enough, 
however,  to  Hoat  him  for  loii'.;  in  Amer- 
ica. He  h  i  rrtled  on  the  Pliilai!elphia 
house  of  Carey,  Lea  and  Blanchard  as 
his  publishers.  During  the  years  '30-'43 
t'lrre  w  extreme  depression  in  the  pub- 
li-hii-j  hu-incss;  and  as  the  sale  of  his 
works  had  become  vcr}'  languid,  his  pub- 
lishers said  nothing  about  renewing  his 
co'irract  ulien  it  expired  in  '43.  For 
five  years  no  American  publisher  had 
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rnouu'li  confidence  in  him  to  propose 
definitely  for  a  new  edition.  Irving  had 
become  completely  despondent  over  his 
literary  pro^pccr^  when  Putnam  made 
him  a  pro|X)sition.  The  young  firm  of 
Wiley  and  Putnam  had  been  then  about 
ten  years  in  existence.  Wiley  was  the 
son  of  Charles,  the  first  publisher  of 
Cooper,  and  both  partners  had  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  authors  and  pub- 
lishers; but  their  beginning  had  been 
simple  cnoutrh — Derby  records  that  Put- 
nam contributed  as  his  share  only  $150. 
Putnam  had  been  for  a  year  or  two  con- 
ductinj;  the  London  end  of  the  firm,  and 
consequently  had  more  faith  in  Irving 
than  other  American  publishers. 
Considering  the  state  of  the  market  and 
of  Irvin;:'s  work*  in  particular,  his  offer 
was  a  most  generous  one,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted with  eagerness.  "There  is  no 
necessity  of  my  bothering  further  with 
the  law,"  cried  Irvinfi  cnily  to  his 
nephew  and  kicking  the  J  ok  in  front  of 
him,  which  he  had  taken  in  his  brother's 
law-office.  "Here  is  a  fool  of  a  pub- 
lisher going  to  give  me  a  thousand  a 
year  for  doing  nothing!" 

The  relationship  thus  begun  forms 
one  of  the  prettiest  pages  In  the  literary 
history  of  New  ^'ork.  It  continued  un- 
til death,  though  Irving  received  numer« 
oils  proposals  fnr  the  transfer  of  his 
writings.  (In  spite  of  tiie  lofty  notions 
of  our  old  publishers,  which  some  of  the 
moderns  seek  industriously  to  circulate 
— "It  was  once  a  matter  of  honour," 
says  /f  Publiihers  Confession,  "that  one 
publisher  should  respect  the  relation  es- 
tablished between  another  publisher  and 
a  writer.")  Irving,  however,  told  Put- 
nam tliat  as  long  as  he  remained  a  pub- 
lisher the  contract  should  endure.  From 
Sunnyside  in  's2  he  wrote  Puttiam: 
"But  as  you  talk  of  obligations  to  mc, 
I  am  conscious  of  none  that  have  not 
been  fully  counterbalanced  on  your  part, 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  the 
great  satisfaction  I  have  derived  from 
all  our  intercourse,  from  your  amiable, 
obliizin'T,  and  honourable  conduct.  In- 
dfiil,  I  nev'cr  lind  dealinjrs  with  any 
man,  whether  in  the  way  of  business  or 


friendship,  more  perfectly  free  from  any 
alloy.  That  these  dealings  have  been 
profitable  is  merely  owing  to  your  sa- 
gacity and  entr-pt'  c.  You  had  confi- 
dence in  the  continued  vitality  of  my 
writings  when  my  former  publishers  had 
n  I  most  persuaded  roe  they  were  defunct. 
\\':>!r':;  '  \')ti  that  continued  prosperity 
in  business  which  your  upright,  enter- 
prising, truthful  and  liberal  method  of 
conducting  it  merits  and  is  calculated 
to  ensure,  I  a'jain  invoke  On  you  and 
jours  a  happy  New  ear." 

Putnam  wrote  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  in  1880,  the  slory  of  his  re- 
lations with  Irving. 

Being  in  '4S  ap.iin  settled  hi  New  York 
and  app.ircntU  aMc  to  render  suitable  busi- 
ness attention  to  the  enterprise,  I  ambitiously 
propMcd  an  arrangemcat  to  publish  Inrlng's 
\\'orks.  My  ^uf:>:<">'i<>n  ^vas  promptly  ac- 
cepted without  the  change  of  a  single  figure 
or  stipulation.  7*he  number  of  volumes  since 
printed  of  these  and  the  later  works  amounts 
tn  about  ci;:lit  hundred  thousand.  The  rela- 
tions of  friendiihip — I  cannot  say  of  intimacy 
->to  which  this  arrangement  adndttcd  mc 
were  such  at  any  man  might  have  enjoyed 
with  proud  ••aii^faction.  Sunn\<ide  was  too 
inviting  to  those  who  were  privileged  to  visit 
there  to  allow  any  proper  opportunity  for  a 
visit  to  pass  unimproved. 

It  was  almost  a  proverb  that  he  was  a 
nearly  solitary  instaoee  of  a  long  literary 
career  untouched  by  even  a  breath  of  ill-will 
or  jealou<;v  on  the  part  of  a  brother-author. 
Cooper  evidently  brooded  a  Utile  over  the 
relative  amount  of  attention  extended  to  his 
brother-author.  At  any  rate  be  persistently 
kept  aloof  from  Irving  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Irving  more  than  once  spoke  to  me  in  terms 
of  warm  admiration  of  the  works  and  genius 
of  Cooper,  and  regretted  tliat  the  preat  nov- 
elist seemed  to  cherish  some  ill-feeling  to- 
ward him.  One  day,  tome  time  after  I  had 
oommenced  a  librarj'-edition  of  Cooper's  best 
works  and  while  Trvinjj's  were  in  course  of 
publication  in  companionship,  Mr.  Irving  was 
sitting  at  my  desk  with  his  back  to  die  door 
when  Mr.  Oooper  came  in  (a  little  bustlingly 
as  usual)  and  vtood  ni  the  office  entrance 
talking.  Mr.  Irving  did  not  turn  and  Cooper 
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did  nol  sec  him.  I  had  acqisirpcl  caution  a? 
to  introductions  without  mutual  consent,  but 
with  a  brief  dtought  of  how  matters  ttood 
[they  had  not  met  for  several  years],  I 
stoutly  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
lod  simply  said — ^"Mr.  Cooper,  here  is  Mr. 
Irving."  The  latter  turned.  Cooper  held 
out  his  hand  cordially,  dashed  at  once  into 
an  animated  conversation,  took  a  chair;  and 
to  my  surprise  and  delight  the  two  authon 
•at  for  an  hour  chatting  in  their  best  man- 
ner about  almo-t  every  topic  of  the  Hnv  nnd 
aoine  of  the  fonner  days.  They  parted  with 
cordial  good  wishes^  and  Mr.  Irving  fre- 
quently alluded  to  the  incident  as  being  a 
very  great  gratification  to  him. 

His  little  library  at  Sunnyside  had  become 
•omcwhat  overcrowded,  and  a  suggestion 
for  a  general  rcnovntion  and  pruning  seemed 
to  be  gladly  accepted,  so  I  went  up  and 
passed  die  night  there  for  that  purpose.  As 
he  sat  by,  I  rapidly  reported  the  candidate* 
for  exclusion  and  he  nodded  assent  or — as 
here  and  there  he  would  interpose  with  "No» 
no^  not  lAtfl^— an  anecdote  or  renuniscence 
would  come  in  as  a  reason  a;;ninst  the  dis- 
missal of  the  book.  .  .  .  When  tyolferl's 
Roost  was  published  (I  had  to  entice  the 
papers  of  diat  volume  from  hit  drawer,  for 
I  doubt  whether  he  would  have  collected 
them  himself)  I  saw  him  affected  actually 
to  tears  on  reading  some  of  the  hcarQr  and 
wcll»writtcn  personal  tributes  it  called  forth. 

Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam,  writing 
of  the  house  ol  Putnams,  continues  the 

story. 

When  G.  P.  Putnam  closed  their  business 
operations  In  difficulties,  die  stereotype  plain 

of  Irving — which  constituted  in  connection 
with  the  publishing  rights  the  most  valuable 
item  in  the  assets — were  purchased  from  the 
asHgnee  bj  Irving  himself.  He  had  by  this 
time  received  mnny  propositions  from  other 
publishers,  some  more  advantageous  tlian  he 
had  had  widi  Putnam.  The  author  could 
now  demand  in  addition  to  the  royalty  for 
copyright  a  further  royalty  for  the  ii^e  of  the 
plates.  He  declined  all  suggestions  from  the 
other  firms  and  said,  "Now,  Putnam,  I  want 
you  to  be  the  owner  of  these  plates  for  me. 
I  will  sell  you  them  and  receive  payments 
by  iustalments,  as  you  may  Hud  convenient 


Von,  belriR  the  owner  of  the  plates,  will  ilun 
pay  me  royalties  on  the  sales  at  the  same  rate 
as  before."  Irving  was  perfectly  aware  diat 
he  was  making  a  direct  business  sacrifice.  It 
proved,  however,  to  be  the  case  that  in  giv- 
ing an  almost  undivided  attention  during  the 
•ttoceeding  two  yean  to  diese  books,  Putnam 
•^er'irfd  miicli  InrRcr  annual  results  than  had 
ever  before  been  realised.  He  tried  to  per- 
suade Irving  to  accept  a  higher  royalty,  but 
on  this  point  the  old  gentleman  had  made  up 
his  mind  ...  If  it  had  not  been  for  this 
friendly  consideration  on  the  part  of  bis  prin- 
cipal author,  my  father  would  have  found 
the  difliculty  of  beginning  business  again 
after  the  disaster  very  considerable  indeed. 

The  death  of  George  Palmer  Put- 
nam brought  forth  many  published 
eulogies.  "His  association  with  Irving 
was  so  intimate,"  wrote  his  daughter, 
"that  to  many  it  is  the  principal  fact 
suggested  by  mention  of  his  name.  The 
devotion  of  one  life  to  the  interi>reta- 
tion  of  another  Implies  what  Carlylc  has 
well  called  the  genius  of  appreciation. 
To  this  latter  class  of  appreciative 
friendships  belonp  that  which  for  so 
many  years  rxiv'^ci!  hetwccn  Mr.  Put- 
nam and  Washington  Irving.  He  de- 
voted himsdf  to  the  tadc  of  hewing  out 
a  road  for  fais  future  reputation  with  a 
zeal  and  generous  confidence  that  was 
certainly  most  generously  recognised,  and 
has  been  amply  recompensed." 

coopi:r  an'd  "cooprR  AOF." 

It  was  not  until  his  third  novel  that 
Cooper  placed  his  name  upon  a  title- 
page.  The  first,  which  the  publisher 
allowed  to  be  known  had  been  written 
"by  a  gentleman  of  New  York,"  ob- 
tained some  modest  appreciation;  the 
second,  The  Spy,  justified  a  new  edition 
in  nine  months.  ^Viley  published  this; 
and  it  is  worth  recording — in  view  of 
the  author's  subsequent  history — that 
Cooper  remained  on  pood  terms  with 
him.  He  proposed  him  for  his  new 
Bread  and  Cheese  Oub  and  saw  to  it 
(pardon  the  necessary  slang!)  that  the 
puhliNhcr  did  not  get  the  cheese.  WTien 
Wiley  afterward  failed,  a  number  of  his 
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authors  wrote  stories  and  {;avc  them  to 
him  to  help  out.  Cooper  wrote  two, 
says  his  recent  Life,  by  Mary  Phillips, 

atui  they  were  bound  to^zcthcr  under  the 
title  7V?/«  J  for  Fifteen,  or  Imagination 
and  Heart. 

He  must  have  looked  hack  rather 
«i<;rfn!ly  to  that  friendly  time  during 
his  later  squabbles.  The  effect  of  his 
conflict  with  the  press  so  cut  the  sale 
of  hb  iwoks  that  in  1843  he  wrote.  "I 
know  many  o!  the  New  York  booksellers 
are  afraid  to  touch  my  works  on  ac- 
count of  the  press  of  that  righteous  and 
enli^litcned  city."  Throughout  his  life 
indeed,  Cooper  demonstrated  that  he 
might  break  but  never  bend.  He 
brought  out  his  first  novel,  Pnraiition. 
him<;clf.  It  is  not  on  record  that  he 
quarrelled  with  his  first  publisher,  but 
he  did  with  his  subsequent  ones  and  with 
almost  e\'cr>h'idy  el*e.  The  days  of  The 
Den  in  C!i  irles  \ViIcy's  hook^rore  and 
of  ihc  IJread  and  Chee>e  Club,  when  he 
drew  around  liim  a  pleasant  circle,  were 
deceptive.  AVirh  his  pMbli-lu-i-;  after 
Wiley's  death,  Carey,  Lea  and  Blan- 
chard,  he  was  much  dissatisfied  and 
seenii'il  tn  -i  ;  I  tliar  the  chaotic  condition 
of  tlic  bu>;nc>.->  which  was  prrcipitati'd  by 
the  English  reprint  trade  was  discrimi- 
nating personally  against  him.  Like  most 
of  the  publishers,  they  found  it  impos- 
sible in  the  period  (tf  lowest  native  de- 
pression to  sell  a  work  of  fiction  except 
in  pa|H>r.  Cooper  was  unwilling  to 
perceive  tliat  tluTc  wa^  any  ren^nn  why 
his  royalties  should  decrease.  But  au- 
thors and  reviewers  as  well  as  publish- 
ers came  in  for  his  disappro\al.  "It 
was  not  always  pleasant,"  wmtc  Put- 
nam, "to  listen  to  Cooper's  harsh  com- 
ments on  all  of  his  contemporaries." 
Greennuph,  tlie  sculptor,  wrote  to  him 
from  Rome,  "I  think  yo>i  lose  your  hold 
on  the  American  public  by  rubbing 
down  their  skins  witli  brickbats  as  you 
do."  Rather  early  in  the  pame  Rryant 
had  written  to  Duna,  "I  saw  Cooper 
yesterday.  You  tell  me  that  I  must  re- 
view him  next  time  myself.  Ah.  sir,  he 
is  too  sen<:Itive  a  creature  for  me  to 
touch,    lie  seems  to  think  his  works  his 


own  property,  instead  of  beinq;  the  prop- 
erty of  the  public  to  whom  he  has  given 
them;  and  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
prai<c  or  blame  tliem  in  the  right  place 
as  it  was  to  praise  or  blame  Goldsmith 
properly  in  the  presence  of  Johnson." 
Cooper  was  always  impatient  of  criti- 
cism, a-id  tliough  he  never  challenged  a 
reviewer  (as  in  1836,  N.  P.  VV'illis  did 
Captain  Marryatt  in  England — and 
conducted  the  duel  to  a  successful  and 
bloodless  conclusion  like  any  contempo- 
rary French  author  in  Paris!)  he 
brought  seven  suits  against  Thurlow 
\V('fd  for  libel  in  re\  irwing  his  books. 
At  one  of  the  trials  while  the  judge  was 
making  his  charge  to  the  jury,  Weed 
was  reading  Cooper's  Two  Admirals, 
which  he  had  br::;tui  in  the  cars  on  his 
way  to  the  court  room,  and  became  so 
deeply  interested  that  he  was  unaware 
the  trial  was  over  until  the  jury  brouf^t 
in  their  verdict  of  guilry.  "There  was 
.somethinL'."  s.iys  Parton,  "in  the  war- 
fare w  a  jed  by  the  author  of  the  Leather- 
stockiriLT  Talcs  aL'.n'nst  the  press  and  par- 
ticularly in  his  suit  against  the  Tribune, 
which  appealed  so  strongly  to  Greeley 
that  he  never  :(lli:(h-(I  to  it  without  a 
paroxysm  of  mirth."  He  called  it  "the 
Cooperage  of  the  Tribune/'  and  his  hu- 
morous account  of  the  first  trial  set  the 
tow  n  to  laughing  and  provoked  the  nov- 
el j-t  to  a  new  suit.  "The  jury  were 
hungry,  too,"  ran  the  printed  account, 
"and  did  not  stay  out  very  long.  There 
were  seven  of  them  for  a  verdict  of  $100, 
two  for  $200,  three  for  $500;  they 
added  these  sums  and  divided  the  total 
$2,600  by  twelve  and  called  it  $200  dam- 
ages at  6  cents  costs.  Nothing  remains 
but  to  pay  piper  or  Cooper.  Yes,  Fcni- 
more  shall  have  his  $200.  To  be  sure, 
we  don't  exactly  see  how  wc  came  to 
owe  him  that  sum;  but  he  has  won  it 
and  shall  be  pa!  1.  We  should  like  to 
meet  h:m  and  have  a  social  chat  over 
the  whole  bu«ine<s.  Now  it  is  over,  wc 
don't  bear  him  a  bit  of  ill-will.  Since 
the  jury  has  cut  down  his  little  bill 
from  $3,000  to  $2<x>,  we  won't  higgle 
a  bit  about  the  balance.  In  fact  we 
rather  like  the  idea  of  being  so  munifi- 
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cent  a  patron  (for  our  means)  of  Ameri- 
can literature;  and  are  glad  to  do  any- 

tliint!;  for  one  of  the  most  creditable  (of 
old)  of  our  authors,  who  are  now  gen- 
erally reduced  to  any  shift  for  a  living 
by  that  grand  national  rascality  and 
greater  folly,  the  denial  of  International 
Copyright."  Cooper's  second  complaint 
was  based  upon  these  sentences,  "Know- 
ing what  we  did,  his  fun  did  seem  to 

us  rnrher  inhu  ,     Hallo  there!  we 

had  like  to  have  put  our  foot  right  into 
it  again,  after  all  our  tuition  and  **It 
seemed  to  us,  considering  the  present  re- 
lations of  the  parties  most  nivjen  

There  we  go  again!  Tiiis  talking  with 
a  gag  in  the  mouth  is  rather  awkward 
at  first,  but  we'll  get  the  hang  of  it  in 
time.  We  mean  to  say  that  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  Mr.  Cooper^s  speech 
grated  upon  our  feelings  rather  hardly. 
We  believe  that  isn't  a  libel."  The  au- 
thor alleged  that  the  meaning  of  the 
dashes  was  all  too  plain;  the  first  was 
certainly  "inhuman,"  and  If  the  second 
wasn't  "ungenerous"  it  was  "ungentle- 
manly."  Greeley  in  reply  addressed 
him  so  pointed  and  laughing  an  editorial, 
asking:  liim  to  rcmcmher  the  dignity  of 
his  profession  and  offering  him  a  column 
lor  ten  days  to  print  word  for  word 
whatever  he  liked,  that  Cooper  dropped 
the  ca<:e. 

Before  we  plunge  into  the  cloud  of 
animosities  of  which  Poe  seems  the  nat- 

ural  ccrifrr,  :i  lirrle  glimpse  of  amity 
may  not  be  ami>'^.  The  old  City  Hotel, 
the  Mermaid  Tavern  of  an  earlier  Man- 
hattan, had  given  way  to  Bixby's,  less 
famous,  but  more  urbane,  Derby  leaves 
this  account  of  Bixby's: 

The  proprietor  of  Bixby's  Hotel  was  alio 
a  publisher.  It  was  a  famous  literary  rexnrt 
at  the  corner  of  Brcadvvay  and  Park  Place. 
In  Its  large  parlours  could  be  found  all  the 
pul>l^^l1e^8,  booksellers,  and  authors  of  the 
day.  Rufus  Griswold,  and  Alice  and  Pbcebe 
Cary  resided  diere  durii^  its  firtt  year. 
Cooper's  Boa-Io-law  called  one  day  to  see 
Mr.  Bixby  concerning  accomnindntinrrf  for 
tbe  novelist,  saying  be  was  a  very  dtHicult 
person  t»  suit  when  away  from  boiue.  Blxbf 


said  be  would  give  his  own  room  to  Cooper, 
to  diat  he  could  always  depend  on  having 

the  same  apartment'^ ;  and  the  novelist  ac- 
cepted his  offer  and  always  made  bis  bead- 
quarters  there.  Hawthorne  stopped  there,  al- 
wayi  chaperoned  by  Ticknor  or  Fields.  Fits- 
Greene  Halleik  was  a  constant  guest.  When 
Bixby  joined  the  flight  of  those  trooping  up 
town  and  moved  to  Broadway  and  Elevent1i» 
he  wrote,  "Still  for  my  own  sake  I  cannot 
but  rcRrct  it,  for  I  fear  you  will  be  too  far 
"up"  for  my  purpose  when  I  am  a  visitor  in 
your  city,  and  I  am  certain  to  be  die  loser 
of  a  good  home,  which  your  old  nnd  fa- 
vourite house  has  so  often  and  so  agreeably 
proved  itself  to  be  for  me  during  die  seven 
or  eight  years  past.  The  experience  of  our  ♦ 
late  friend,  Mr.  Cooper,  which  preceded 
mine,  enabled  him  to  recommend  it  highly 
to  me^  and  hc^  as  you  know,  had  a  very  high 
standard  of  domestic  comfort." 

Leland  lived  at  Dan  Bi.xby's.  "Haw- 
thorne used  to  stay  there.    He  was  a 

niondy  nian  wlio  sat  by  the  stove  arn! 
spoke  to  no  one.  Bixby  had  been  a 
publisher  and  was  proud  that  he  had 
first  issued  Ilayward's  Faust  in  Amer- 
ica. He  was  also  proud  that  his  hotel 
was  much  frequented  by  literary  men 
and  naval  officers.  Once  when  I  com- 
plained to  the  clerk  that  the  price  of  my 
room  was  too  high,  he  replied:  'Mr. 
Leland,  the  prices  of  all  the  rooms  in 
the  house  ex<^ting  yours  w^e  raised 
long  ago,  and  Mr.  Bixby  charged  me 
strictly  not  to  let  you  know  it.'  Uncle 
Daniel  was  a  gentleman  and  belonged 
to  my  dull-  the  Century.  When  he 
grew  older  he  lived  on  an  annuity,  and 
was  a  great  and  privileged  favourite 
among  actresses  and  singers.** 

It  will  be  noted  that  Uncle  Daniel's 
earlier  experiences  witl)  autlinrs  had  not 
embittered  him  against  the  tribe  as  such, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  a  qrnical  scrib- 
bler might  point  out  that  Iceland  was  a 
tcllnvv-mcmber  of  his  club.  Further- 
more, oirt  of  the  many  authors  living 
there,  ir  ■>  undeniable  that  only  one  was 
Bix'n'-.  1)1- Still,  here  is— looked  at 
from  one  side  or  tijc  other — a  flower 
blooming  in  an  unexpected  place ;  and  it 
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fortifies  the  soul  to  know  that  the  prac- 
tice of  literature  has  ever  lowered  the 
room-rent.  Who  can  toll  wliat  might 
happen  if  another  ex-publisher  opened  a 
hotel?  So  relaxed  have  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood  become  in  these  degenerate 
days  (due  to  the  cnn-\nicrc';il>ruion  of 
literature?)  that  one  doubts  if  the  New 
York  literati  would  any  longer  flock  to 
a  hotel  run  by  an  c\-publisher.  And  a 
landlord,  even  of  such  hiuh  antecedents, 
may  have  undergone  commercialisation 
also. 

POE  AND  THi:   J  iriRARV  WORLD 

^      Lea  and  Blancliard  engaged  in  '39  to 
print  an  edition  of  Talet  of  the  Folia 

Club  on  condition  that  Poe  should  have 
the  rnpyright  and  twenty  copies  and 
they  the  profits.  This  was  Poc's  own 
proposal.  When  the  volume  was  nearly 
ready,  he  endeavoured  to  obraiti  bettor 
terms;  but  they  said  they  had  under- 
taken the  publication  only  to  oblige  him 
and  expected  to  lose  their  money — 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did.  In 
'41  they  wrote  to  him:  "Vou  are  kind 
enough  to  offer  us  a  new  collection  of 
prose  Tales.  As  yet  wc  have  not  got 
through  the  edition  of  the  other  work, 
and  up  to  this  time  it  has  not  returned 
to  us  the  expense  of  its  publication.  We 
assure  you  wc  regret  this  on  your  ac- 
count as  well  as  our  own — as  it  would 
give  us  great  pleasure  to  promote  your 
views  in  relation  to  publication."  In 
The  House  of  Harper  tlicrc  is  this  ac- 
count of  their  relation  with  Poe: 

Wc  published  Poe's  "Arth  ur  Cordnn  Pvm 
of  Nantucket"  in  1838.  After  that,  for  some 
reason  which  I  have  been  unable  to  dis- 

Cf>vcr,  the  Hnusp  cca<!cd  to  ptihlivh  for  Pnc. 
Whether  Poe  was  dissatisfied  or  the  firm 
ladced  initiative  in  securing  his  works,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  say;  but  I  do  know  that  they 
Rreaflv  admired  his  productions.  "I  know 
that  you  have  unbounded  influence  with  the 
Harpers,"  Poe  wrote  to  Professor  Anthon, 
"and  I  ktiow  that  if  you  would  exert  it  in 
my  behalf  you  could  procure  mc  the  piiblica- 
tioa  I  desire."  Anthon  wrote  back  to  him 
tfiat  he  had  called  upon  the  Harpers  but 


failed  to  accomplish  anything  of  importance. 
"They    have    complaints    against  you, 

grounded  on  certain  movements  of  your? 
when  they  acted  as  your  publishers  some 
years  ago,  and  appear  very  little  inclined 
to  enter  upon  the  rn.itter.  However,  they 
Ikivc  promised  that  bliould  they  sec  fit  to 
come  to  terms  with  you,  they  will  address  a 
note  to  you  forthwith.  My  own  advice  to  yon 
is  to  call  in  person  at  their  office  and  talk 
the  matter  over  with  them.  I  am  very  sure 
that  such  a  step  on  your  part  will  remove 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present  ob- 
struct yniir  way.  The  Harpers  entertain, 
as  I  have  heard  from  their  own  lips,  the 
highest  opinion  of  your  talents,  but  

^Vhat  the  early  trouble  was  between 
Harpers  and  Poc  seems  wrapped  in  ob- 
scurity, but  Derby  telk  a  story  ( though, 
to  be  sure,  he  attributes  it  to  Putnam) 
which  even  if  it  throws  no  light  upon 
the  subject  is  too  good  to  pass  by.  The 
London  public  was  excited  at  the  time 
over  the  Polar  expedition  of  Franklin, 
he  says,  when  Poe  brought  in  a  letter 
of  introduction  and  the  manuscript  of 
tlic  narrative  of  a  Nantucket  seaman, 
purporting  to  be  a  veracious  account. 
'I'hc  publisher  glanced  at  the  pages  long 
enough  to  be  impressed  with  its  realism 
and  put  it  into  print  at  once  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  cxtitcincnt.  He 
never  read  the  concluding  page  until  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Revieto 
inquiring  "What  is  the  Yankee  pub- 
lisher giving  us?"  and  then  discovered 
for  the  first  time  that  the  narrative 
ended  with  the  drowning  of  all  hands. 

Poc  went  the  rounds  of  the  publish- 
ers. Under  the  impetus  of  the  popu- 
larity of  The  Raven,  Wiley  and  Put- 
nam brought  out  a  selecridn  from  his 
Talcs,  and  in  1845  an  edition  of  his 
poems.  "The  first  time  I  ever  saw 
Poc,"  ran  one  of  the  leaves  of  Putnam's 
Puhlishtr's  l.ittir  Book,  "hc  came  to 
my  desk  and  in  a  tremor  of  excite- 
ment proposed  that  I  should  publish  a 
book  on  the  theory  of  the  universe.  (Mr. 
O.  \\.  Putnam  in  his  book  has  it  that 
Poc  came  into  the  office  in  a  half-intoxi- 
cated condition  and  demanded  a  dedc 
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and  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  and  then  for 
three  days  he  wrote  furiously,  each 

nljjht  put  out  by  the  porter.)  He  said 
it  would  attract  such  universal  attention 
that  it  would  be  well  for  ine  to  jiive  up 
all  other  enterprises  and  make  this  one 
book  the  business  of  a  lifetime.  I  de- 
cided to  venture  on  an  edition  not  of 
fifty  thousand,  which  he  deemed  mig:ht 
be  sufficient  to  begin  with,  but  on  five 
hundred.  After  this  small  edition  of 
Eureka  was  in  type,  the  poet  proposed 
to  punish  us  by  giving  a  duplicate  of  the 
manuscript  to  another  publisher,  because 
a  third  advance  was  deemed  inexpe- 
dient." 

Poe's  attitude  toward  the  entire  trade 
of  letters  was  that  of  a  freebooter.  The 
literary  world  was  his  oyster.  He  and 
Thomas  Dunn  English  both  tell  a  story 
of  Dr.  Griswold  which  illustrates  this. 
Poe  wrote,  "He's  a  pretty  fellow  to  set 
himself  up  for  an  honest  judge  or  even 
a  capable  one.  About  two  months  since, 
we  were  talking  of  the  book  [Gris- 
woid's  Anthftlnax  0/  .Itncrican  Po(7rv] 
and  I  said  I  thought  of  reviewing  it  in 
full  for  the  Democratic  Review,  but 
found  my  liesiLMi  ant!cii);ttpd,  and  that 
I  knew  of  no  other  work  in  which  a  no- 
tice would  be  readily  admissible.  Gris- 
wold replied  that  he  would  attend  to  the 
pub1icatif)n  if  it  was  written.  *I  will  pet 
it  into  some  reputable  work  and  look  to 
it  for  the  usual  pay,'  said  he,  'in  the 
meantime  '1 1 1  l  iii;  you  whatever  your 
charge  would  be.'  You  see,  an  ingen- 
ious insinuation  of  a  bribe  to  puff  his 
book.  I  accepted,  handed  it  to  him,  and 
received  from  liini  the  compensation — 
he  never  daring  to  look  at  the  MS.  in 
my  presence  and  taking  it  for  granted 
it  was  all  rig^t.  I^.lt  tlmt  revutv  has 
not  yrt  nppenrcd."  Knulisli  sny>  that 
Poe  told  him  he  had  a  good  joke  on  Gris- 
wold. He  had  said  he  would  write  a 
favourable  review  on  his  capital  book. 
"I  knew  he  wouldn't  read  it  till  he  got 
home,"  chuckled  Poe,  "but  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  his  face  when  he  did.  I 
abu<r>I  the  book,  ridiculed  him,  and 
gave  him  the  most  severe  using  up  he 
ever  had  or  will  have,  I  fancy."  "You 


did  not  keep  the  money?"  I  asked.  "No, 
indeed,"  zecurned  Poe.  "I  q>ent  it  at 
once." 

THE  BITTERNESS  OP  THE  TRADE 

With  his  anthology,  indeed,  Griswold 
pulled  down  almost  the  entire  Parnassus 
about  his  ears.  "It  was  the  fashion  to 
abuse  Griswold  while  he  was  living," 
says  R.  H.  Stoddard  in  his  reminis- 
cences. "A  fashion  set  by  would-be 
poets  whom  he  omitted  from  his  .antholo- 
gies, and  still  preserved  by  their  descen- 
dants. I  knew  him  as  well  as  a  younger 
man  could  liave  known  his  elder  or  a 
poet  his  critic;  and  always  found  liim 
kindly,  courteous,  and  generous.  His 
critii  ;!]  sins  were  not  those  of  omission 
but  commission;  he  was  too  lenient. 
Though  he  was  greatly  maligned,  he  was 
Poe's  life-long  friend."  Charles  God- 
frey Leland,  who  was  his  assistant  for 
many  years,  also  has  a  good  word  to  say 
of  him.  "Dr.  Griswold  was  always  a 
little  queer  and  I  used  to  scold  and  re- 
prove him  for  it.  Though  very  kind, 
he  simply  had  a  mania  for  finding  out 
things  about  people.  As  regards  Poe, 
he  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  so  much  to 
blame  as  a  score  of  writers  have  made 
out." 

There  have  been  few  rasher  ventures 
undertaken  than  to  publish  an  anthology 
of  living  poets  in  that  strident  and  acri- 
monious period;  and  when  he  had  the 
greater  temerity  to  assemble  together  in 
unison  the  Female  Poets  of  America,  the 
shrill  clamour  echoed  from  shore  to 
shore.  "Because  I  did  not  print  her 
own  estimate  of  her  genius,"  wrote  C>iv 
wold  to  Fields  (who  thought  highly  of 
him),  "Mrs.  Ellet  has  tried  her  hand 
in  cutting  me  up  in  sundry  quarters. 
She  is  inditing  a  paper  on  the  book  for 
the  North  /itncrican,  not  a  bit  abashed 
by  the  considerarion  that  she  is  herself 
a  subject  treated  <if.  nor  that  she  has 
quarrelled  with  and  been  cut  by  Fanny 
Osgood,  E.  Oakcs  Smith,  and  half  a 
dozen  others  who  are."  The  following 
sentences  arc  culled  from  the  lengthy 
and  cryptic  protest  of  Mrs.  Jane  K. 
Locke.   "My  own  name  was  not  there. 
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I  secretly  felt,  I  confess,  that  it  should 
have  been.   All  who  knew  n\c  felt  the 

same,  wns  variously  as'^tired.  1  did 
nut  blanii:  liiin,  fur  1  prcsumcJ  it  was  an 
inadvertence.  I  did  not  foresee  the  in- 
fliicncc  th.it  sucli  an  unM-ion  wdtild 
have  and  Itas  had  on  my  reputation;  no 
—not  on  my  reputation  as  a  poet,  but  oji 
my  claim  to  cnnsideration  as  such.  Still 
pr'ile  and  di'liLacy  forbade  nie  to  com- 
plain until  many  of  tiie  very  persons 
whose  names  Mr.  G.  had  included  in  his 
book  cxpres^i'd  to  me  their  surprise  and 
<Ii--;i!i^farl'nn  both  verbally  and  by  let- 
ter at  lihat  thty  dctnud  an  injustice 
from  him  to  me" 

Poe  and  Simn^  borh  attacked  Gris- 
wold  for  "the  New  Eniiland  a>;Mimpt!on 
of  all  the  decency  ami  all  the  talent, 
which  has  been  <o  di^uustintrly  maiii- 
fe-ted  by  liim  in  P(jit$  and  P'utiy." 
Sectional  bitterness  w:is  everywhere  be- 
ginning to  run  high,  and  the  literary 
tribe  was  sour  with  it.  Jolin  R.  Thomp- 
son wrote  to  Gri^woliI:  "The  Scarlet 
Ix:tter  hailing  from  Charleston  would 
have  lined  portmanteaus.  Depend  upon 
It.  if  another  Do  Foe  should  emer^^e 
from  the  pine-barrens  of  Carolina  with 
a  Robinson  Cni<oe  under  his  arm,  he 
would  find  an  Edmund  Carll  in  every 
h\wk  shop  of  .Northern  publication 
houses.  Why  did  Ik  Marvel's  Rev- 
ert/s,  first  and  second,  excite  no  remark 
when  first  published  in  the  Mtsscnger? 
Recausc  the  Mcsfrnfjrr  is  Southern  and 
for  no  other  reason  in  the  world.  God 
help  us!" 

It  was  taken  for  granted  that  all 
critical  comment.  prai<e  or  blame,  pro- 
ceeded from  per>onal  reasons.  "Putt 
my  ballads  and  I  will  praise  your  epics," 
said  the  Dt  niocrtitlc  Rt  vit  w  of  March. 
1849,  "are  the  terms  of  the  tacit  treaties 
entered  into  by  authors."  One  of  the 
disgruntled  poets  of  the  period  wrntc  to 
(jri>wold:  "I  was  surprised  in  lookiriLi; 
over  your  last  edition  of  the  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  America  to  find  my  name, 
which  had  been  included  in  a  former  edi- 
tion, entirely  excluded  from  this.  W  ill 
you  be  kind  cnou^ih  to  inform  me  why 
I  have  been  treated  with  apparent  neg- 


lect, as  I  am  not  conscious  of  having 

ever  wronged  you  in-  thought,  word,  or 
deed."  One  of  the  Gary  girls  wrote: 
"I  am  out  of  humour  and  indignant  this 
morning — a  eulogy  of  three  columns 
length  in  the  Era  of  Grace  Greenwood. 
Dr.  Bailey  takes  every  occasion  to  praise 
her,  and  me  he  never  notices  and  pays 
me  so  little  that  I  am  ashamed  to  men- 
tion the  sum." 

Rather  an  undignified  and  scrambling 
lot  were  our  New  York  writers  in  Ae 
twenty  years  before  the  war.  The  more 
amusing  side  of  if  Is  illu'^tratcd  by  this 
extract  from  Stoddard.  '  Ehc  Ameri- 
can Parnassus  was  a  Bedlam  in  fdcut  war 
tumn  of  1850,  and  Bayard  Taylor  was 
the  innorcnt  cause  of  its  madness.  The 
Prince  ot  Showmen  had  imported  Jenny 
Lind  and  offered  a  prize  of  two  hundred 
dollar';  for  an  original  song.  All  the 
versifiers  in  the  land  set  to  work  and  as 
many  as  six  hundred  confidenttjr  ex- 
pected to  win  it.  Baj'ard  Taylor  con- 
fiiled  to  mc  the  fact  that  he  was  to  be 
declared  the  winner,  and  he  foresaw  a 
row.  *They  wiU  say  it  is  given  to  me 
because  Putnam,  who  is  my  publisher,  is 
one  of  the  committee,  and  becau'^e  Rip- 
ley, who  is  my  associate  on  the  Tribune, 
is  another.'  The  indignation  of  the  dis- 
appointed, indeed,  km-w  no  bounds, 
i'hey  all  rushed'  to  tlic  editors  whom 
they  knew;  and  these  diaip-witted  gen- 
tlemen published  their  grievances  in 
prn<e  and  verse." 

But  they  not  only  washed  their  linen 
in  public,  they  asked  their  readers  to  as- 
sist them  in  dirtying  it.  Iceland  wrote 
to  (iriswold:  "George  Graham  and 
birds  of  his  feather  will  throw  mud  at 
anybo<ly  or  anything.  I  suppose  this  is 
one  of  the  thousand  filthy  squibs  fired 
off  every  week  in  the  stupid  weeklies  of 
our  city  at  somebody  or  on  any  pre- 
rem  c."  Tlicy  seemed  to  feel — as  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  does  about  its 
sidewalks — that  mud  is  a  proof  of  aris- 
tocracy. "The  truth  is,"  wrote  E.  P. 
Whipple  to  Griswold  in  1848.  "I  have 
no  patience  with  the  New  ^"ork  literati, 
l  iiey  are  all  the  time  quarrelling  with 
each  other.  You  have  a  precious  lot  of 
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feuds  on  your  own  hands.   A  plague  Otl 
both  your  houses,  say  I." 
There  seemed  to  be  something  catch> 

ing  about  it  in  the  very  air  of  New  York 
(perhaps  it  came  from  the  effort  society 
was  making  at  that  moment  to  be  con- 
sidered literary — an  effort  which  always 
made  the  metropolis  rather  edgy). 
Thackeray,  says  David  Bates,  glared  at 
Grnwold  during  a  party  at  Putnam's 


house  and  said.  "Doctor  Griswold!  I 
am  tuld  you  say  I  am  a  snob.  Tell  me, 
do  I  look  like  a  snob?"  Griswold 

looked  his  querist  full  in  tin-  face  and 
replied  quietly.  "Mr.  Thackeray,  I 
have  not  as  yet  printed  my  opinion  of 
you."  R.  B.  Kimball,  who  also  heard 
the  incident,  sn>'^  it  Iffr  n  disagreeable 
impression  of  ihackeray's  self-assump- 
tion and  conceit. 


The  next  article  in  Mr.  Tasain's  series  ti  ill  deal  iiith  the  fx-riod  just  before  the 
war.  This  had  two  main  characteristics.  H'hile  on  the  one  hand  a  literary  life  be- 
rime even  lets  secure  than  it  had  teem,  on  the  other  the  prizes  became  greater  than 
the  giddiest  author  had  ever  dared  to  imagine,  fVith  the  depression  of  business  and 
restriction  of  credit,  publishers  failed  right  and  left:  find  thus  liternry  rnrren  xvere 
interrupted  and  doubtless  sometimes  nipped  off  in  tlit  budding.  Hut  u  hen  Bonner 
took  over  the  "Ledger"  in  iSgSt  he  put  successful  authorship  on  its  modern  financial 
basis,  and  taught  authors  hmi-  to  capitalise  their  he\da\  .  The  article  ii  ill  deal  with 
Thoreau,  IV hitman,  the  Cary  girls,  Fanny  fern  and  her  brother  li^illis,  Marion 
HarUmdt  and  Amgmsta  Evans. 


O.  HENRY  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 


BY  CAROLINE  FRANCIS  RICHARDSON 


A  SETTING  that  appealed  strongly  both 
to  O.  Henry's  story-instinct  and  to  his 
syniyvithy,  wns  dnwntown-Ncw  Orleans. 
Like  many  other  writers  he  found  in- 
spiration in  the  narrow,  ding>',  shadowy 
Quarter  whose  buildings  and  street 
names  and  traditions  tell  of  many  things 
that  to-day  are  lost :  riches  and  lives  and 
causes.  But  O.  Henry  used  his  "copy" 
differently  from  other  story  tellers  who 
have  found  stig^esrinn  in  New  Orleans. 
In  the  O.  Henry  talcs,  no  plot  hinges  on 
a  mixture  of  blood ;  no  hero  or  heroine 
is  engulfed  by  flood  or  devoured  by 
plague;  no  person  speaks  an  unintelligi- 
ble dialect.  There  is  no  use  of  Mardi 
Gras,  All  Saints'  Day.  or  quartorte  juU- 
let.  And  this  handling  of  material  is 
quite  characteristic  of  the  author.  In 
dll  of  his  stories,  wherever  placed,  he 
makes  use  of  every  background  detail 
that  will  add  reality  to  a  character  or  an 
occurrence.    But  he  does  not  introduce 


localities  and  localisms  merely  for  their 
intrinsic  interest. 

As  a  sotriiijj;  New  Orleans  can  claim 
but  a  scant  share  in  the  lives  of  some  of 
O.  Henry's  knights  of  high  adventure. 
This  is  the  case  with  a  certain  grafter 
and  his  partner.  Caligula,  who  of  their 
stay  could  remember  only  some  drinks 
"invented  by  the  Creoles  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Louey  Can--,  in  which  they  are 
still  served  at  the  side  doors ;"  and  an  at- 
tempt "to  make  the  French  Quarter  pay 
up  the  back  trading  stamps  due  on  the 
Louisiana  Purchase."  It  is  in  that  story, 
"Hostages  to  Momus,"  that  the  Grafter 
explains  the  component  parts  of  a  per- 
fect breakfast:  "There'll  never  be  a  per- 
fect breakfast  eaten  until  some  man 
grows  arms  long  enough  to  stretch  down 
to  New  Orleans  for  Mt  coffee  and  over 
to  Norfolk  for  his  rails,  and  reaches  up 
to  Vermont  and  digs  a  slice  of  butter 
out  of  a  spring-house,  and  then  turns  over 
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a  beehive  close  to  a  clover  patch  out  In 
Indiana  for  the  rest.  Then  he'd  come 
pretty  close  to  makini:  a  meal  that  the 
gods  eat  on  Mount  Olympus." 

Many  of  these  birds  of  passage  merely 
arrive  and  depart  by  way  of  fruit  steam- 
ers cominn  from  or  go'ifl  to  an  explosion 
in  Central  America.  In  that  case,  the 
cit}'  sees  them  only  while  they  pick  their 
way  over  a  banana-strewn  wharf,  dodg- 
ing the  long  line  of  men  who  pass  the 
preen  bunches  in  a  swaying  chain  from 
the  hold  of  the  ship  to  the  freight  cars 
near  by.  It  was  by  pretending  to  be  a 
part  of  such  a  line  that  the  too  sympa- 
thetic, too  easily  won  Clancy  and  the 
escaping  revolutionist,  General  de  \'eca, 
landed  undetected  from  the  ship  in  which 
they  had  travelled  as  stowaways  ("The 
Shamrock  and  the  Palm").  In  Lafay- 
ette Square,  Clancy  consummated  his 
dark  scheme.  With  the  connivance  of 
a  policeman,  a  fellow  Irishman,  the  Gen- 
eral was  arrested  as  a  vagrant  and  sen- 
tenced to  sixty  days'  hard  labour.  The 
General,  be  it  remembered,  had  lured 
Clancy  to  Guatemala  as  a  revolutionist, 
but  had  forced  him  to  assist  for  sixty 
days  in  building  a  railroad.  And  now — 
"Havin'  no  money,  they  set  him  [the 
General]  to  work  his  fine  out  with  a 
gang  from   the  parish   prison  clearing 


Ursulines  Street.  Around  the  corner 
was  a  saloon  decorated  genially  with 
electric  fans  and  cool  merchandise.  I 
made  that  me  headquarters,  and  every 
fifteen  minutes  I'd  walk  around  and  take 
a  look  at  the  little  man  fiUibustering 
with  a  rake  and  shovel.  .  .  .  Carram- 
bos!  Erin  go  bragh!" 

In  "Phoebe,"  a  less  triumphant  Irish- 
man is  shown  us:  "Bad-luck  Kearney." 
His  untoward  adventures  reach  us 
through  Captain  Patricio  Malone,  "a 
Hibernn-Iberian  Creole."  who  tells  the 
story  while  sitting  over  cognac  in  a  "lit- 
tle red-tiled  cafe  near  Congo  Square." 
From  his  first  siiiht  of  Kearney  falling 
into  a  cellar  on  Tchoupitoulas  Street,  the 
Captain  should  have  taken  warning.  But 
though  Kearney  conscientiously  declares 
his  handicap,  even  leading  his  new  friend 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  great  width  of 
Canal  Street  in  order  to  point  out  the 
sinister  Saturn  and  the  evil  satellite, 
Phoebe,  under  which  he.  Kearney,  was 
born,  Captain  Malone  refuses  to  yield  to 
superstition.  Later,  however,  circum- 
stances oblige  him  to  admit  the  power 
of  the  stars,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  they  part.  The  captain's  conver- 
sion is  confirmed  by  his  meeting  with 
Kearney  a  year  afterward.   On  this  final 


"HERE  WAS  A  POEM:  AN  EPIC — NAY,  A  TllAC- 
EDY — WITH  WORK,  THE  CURSE  OF  THE  WORIJ* 
FOR  ITS  THEME."  "WHISTLING  DICK'S  CHRIST- 
MAS STOCKING" 


O.  Henry  and 


VRSUMNFS  STREET  \MIERE  CESERAI.  DE  VECA 
FIUBUSTEREO  WITH  A  RAKE  AND  SHOVEL. 
"THE  SHAMROCK  AND  THE  PAI.M" 


occasion,  Captain  Malonc,  walking  near 
Poydras  Market,  is  brushed  aside  by  "an 
immensely  stout,  pink-faced  lady  in  black 
satin."  .  .  .  "Behind  her  trailed  a  little 
man  laden  to  the  gunwale  with  bundles 


LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WHERE  CLANCY  BRINGS 
ABOUT  THE  ARREST  OF  GENERAL  DE  VEGA. 
"THE  SHAMROCK  AND  THE  PALM" 


THE  OFFICE  OF  L'ABEH.LE,  "THE  OLD  FRENCH 
NEWSPAPER  THAT  HAS  BUZZED  KOR  NEARLY 
A  CENTURY."     "CHERCHEZ  LA  FEMME" 


and  baps  of  goods  and  vegetables."  And 
the  little  man  calls  conciliatingly,  "1*111 
coming,  Phoebe!" 

Very  rarely  do  historic  buildings  slip 
into  these  stories,  so  it  is  only  as  a  meas- 


IT  WAS  NEAR  CONGO  SQUARE  THAT  CAPTAIN 
PATRICIO  MAI.ONE,  SITTING  OVER  HIS  COGNAC, 
TELLS  THE  STORY  OF  PHOEBE.  "PHOEBE" 
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CRANDEMONT  CH ARl.ES'S  DINNER  PARTY.  "THE 
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lire  of  distance  that  the  old  Bourbon 
Street  opera  house  is  used.  In  "A  Mat- 
ter of  Mean  Klevation."  the  reader 
learns  that  "The  Carabobo  Indians  are 
easily  the  most  enthusiastic  lovers  of 
music  between  the  equator  and  the 
French  Opera  House  in  New  Orleans." 
In  "Blind  Man's  Holiday."  too,  there 
are  buildings  we  miJ^ht  sec  on  a  post 
card:  "the  Rue  Chartres  perishes  in  the 
old  Place  d'Armes.  The  ancient  Ca- 
bildo,  where  Spanish  justice  fell  like 
hail,  faces  it,  and  the  Cathedral,  another 
provincial  ^host,  overlooks  it.  Its  cen- 
tre is  a  little  iron-railed  park.  .  .  .  Ped- 
estalled  high  above  it,  the  general  sits 
his  cavorting  steed." 

In  the  same  story,  O.  Henry  makes 
another  departure  and  yields  to  the  sen- 
timent of  French  Town :  "The  Rue 
Chartres,  in  New  Orleans,  is  a  street  of 
ghosts.  It  lies  in  the  quarter  where  the 
Frenchman  in  his  prime  set  up  his  trans- 
lated pride  and  glory ;  where,  also,  the 
arrogant  don  had  swaggered,  and 
dreamed  of  gold  grants  and  ladies' 
gloves.    Every  flagstone  has  its  grooves 


worn  by  footsteps  going  royally  to  the 
wooing  and  the  fighting.  Every  house 
has  a  princely  heartbreak ;  each  doorway 
its  untold  tale  of  gallant  promise  and 
slow  decay.  By  night  the  Rue  Chartres 
is  now  but  a  murky  fissure,  from  which 
the  groping  wayfarer  sees,  flung  up 
against  the  sky,  the  tangled  filigree  of 
Moorish  balconies.  The  old  houses  of 
monsieur  stand  yet,  indomitable  against 
the  century,  but  their  essence  is  gone. 
The  street  is  one  of  ghost  to  whosoever 
can  see  them."  And  in  this  story  is  O. 
Henry's  one  use  of  a  New  Orleans  fes- 
tival: it  is  on  Carnival  costumes  that 
Norah  Grcenway  works  every  and  all 
night, — Norah  Greenway,  the  girl  who 
fabricates  a  past  so  that  her  lover,  a 
self-confessed  sinner,  may  have  the  cour- 
age to  ask  her  to  marry  him. 

O.  Henry's  philostiphers  of  Fortune 
usually  shun  hotels.  An  emphasised  in- 
stance is  that  of  William  Trotter 
("Helping  the  Other  Fellow")  who 
comes  to  New  Orleans  after  a  long  stay 
in  Aguas  Frcscas.  His  brother  has  of- 
fered him  a  position  at  a  salary  of  five 
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A  FRIENDLY  STAI.L-KEEPER  IN  THE  FRENCH 
MARKET  CAVE  WHISTUNC  DICK  HIS  BREAKFAST. 
"WHISTLING  dick's   CHRISTMAS  STOCKING" 


RUE  CHARTRES  PERISHES  IN  THE  OLD  PLACE 
D'ARMES  .  .  .  AND  THE  CATHEDRAL  OVER- 
LOOKS IT."   "BLIND  MAN'S  HOLIDAY" 


POTORAS  MARKET,  THE  SCENE  OF  BADLUCK  KEAR- 
NEY'S TOTAL  ECLIPSE  BY  THE  SATELLITE^ 
PHOEBE.  ''pHOEBE" 


HIGH  ABOVE  THE  OLD  PLACE  D'ARMES  (NOW 
JACKSON  SQUARE),  THE  GENERAL  SITS  HIS 
CAVORTING  STEED.     "BLIND  MAN'S  HOLIDAY" 
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thousand  a  year,  and  expects  to  meet 
him  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  where  they 
will  discuss  details.  "When  I  arrived 
at  the  Crescent  City,  I  hurried  away — 
far  away  from  the  St.  Charles  to  a  dim 
chombre  gnrnie  in  Bienville  Street.  And 
there,  looking  down  from  my  attic  win- 
dow from  time  to  time  at  the  old  ab- 
sinthe house  across  the  street,  I  wrote 
this  story  to  buy  my  bread  and  butter." 

And  it  was  in  "one  of  those  rare  old 
hostelrics  in  Royal  Street,"  that  Mon- 
sieur Morin  lodged — the  Monsieur 
Morin  who  is  so  important  though  un- 
seen a  fljiure  in  "Chcrchcz  la  F^emme." 
The  search  for  the  lady  is  the  self-as- 
sumed responsibility  of  two  reporters: 
Robbing,  of  The  Picayune,  and  Dumars, 
of  L'Abdlle,  "the  old  French  newspaper 
that  has  buzzed  for  nearly  a  century." 
In  a  cafe  in  Dumaine  Street  they  ar;iuc 
and  conjecture  as  to  M.  Morin's  dis- 
position of  Madame  Thibault's  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  of  which  he  had  had 
the  care.  The  money  is  finally  found 
in  the  shape  of  government  bonds  care- 


"rHE  ANCIENT  CADtliX),  WHERE  SPANISH  JUSTICE 
FELL  LIKE  HAIL — ."  "BLIND  MAn'S  HOLI- 
DAY" 


WILLIAM  TROTTER  LODGED  OPPOSrTE  THE 
ABSINTHE  HOUSE  WHEN  HE  TURNED  HIS  BACK 
ON  THE  ST.  CHARLES  HOTEL,  AND  A  SALARY  OK 
$5,000  A  YEAR.  "HEU'ING  THE  OTHER  FEI.I.OW" 


fully  pasted  by  Madame  Thibault  her- 
self over  the  unsightly  cracks  in  the  wall 
of  one  of  her  rear  rooms. 

Another  native  protagonist,  in  "The 
Renaissance  of  Charleroi,"  is  Grande- 
mont  Charles,  "a  little  Creole  gentleman, 
aged  thirty-four,  with  a  bald  spot  on  the 
top  of  his  head  and  the  manners  of  a 
prince.  By  day  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  cot- 
ton broker's  office  in  one  of  those  cold, 
rancid  mountains  of  oozy  brick,  down 
near  the  levee.  By  night,  in  the  old 
French  Quarter,  he  was  again  the  last 
male  descendant  of  the  Charles  family." 
And  in  this  last  character  he  determines 
to  spend  his  painfully  saved  hoard  of  six 
hundred  dollars  in  a  renaissance  of  past 
glories.  He  secures  the  use  of  the  old 
plantation  house,  Charleroi;  he  fills  it 
with  appropriate  furniture,  rented  from 
the  antique  shops  in  Royal  and  Chartres 
Streets;  he  orders  wines  and  food  from 
famous  places, — and  for  an  evening, 
Charleroi  lives  again.  That  no  one  of 
his  invited  guests  appears,  that  an  unin- 
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vited  guest  does  appear,  whose  presence 
means  more  to  Grandemont  than  even 

the  glorious  pa>t, — all  this  makes  it  an 

O,  Henry  stor>'. 

A  plantation  below  the  city  is  the  set- 
ting for  a  climax  in  "Whistling  Dick's 
Christmas  Stocking."  H\  means  nf  a 
freight-car,  Dick  arrives  in  the  "big, 
ahnsgiving,  long-sufiFering  city  of  the 
Soudi>  the  cold  weather  paradise  of 
tramps."  After  a  cauflous  survey  that 
includes  the  levee  "pimpled  with  dark 
bulks  of  merchandise/'  the  long  line  of' 
Algiers  across  the  river,  the  tugs,  the 
ferries  and  the  Italian  luggers,  Dick 
climbs  \\  arily  down  and  starts,  whistling, 
toward  Lafayette  Square  to  meet  a  pal. 
But  a  frienilly  pnliccnian  warns  Dick 
of  a  neu  and  inhospitable  city  ordinance, 
and  he  departs  hastily  for  the  open  road. 
A  stall  keeper  in  the  French  Market 
gives  him  break ta>t.  and  he  is  almost 
happy  until  Chalmctte  with  its  "vast 
and  bewildering  industry"  frightens  him 
and  drives  him  along  a  country  road 


hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  the  high  green 
levee  and  on  the  other  by  a  mjrsterious, 

frog-haunted,  nioM]iiiro  infested  marsh. 
The  incident  of  a  tramp  saving  a  family 
from  burglary  and  fire,  because  of  a 
kindly  word  from  a  young  girl,  is  not 
new  ;  and  the  plantation  house  and  house- 
hold are  typical  and  trite.  But  Whis- 
tling Dick  is  real.  It  is  entirely  logical 
that  after  his  glorious  evening  as  hon- 
oured giicst,  and  his  comfortable  night 
on  the  Boor  of  his  well-furnished  room, 
he  should,  on  looking  out  of  the  window 
at  the  dawn  of  Christmas  Day,  feel  a 
distinct  shock.  He  sees  and  hears  the 
evidences  of  the  labour  that  a  monster 
sugar  crop  has  forced  upon  a  part  even 
ot  the  worlii  holiday.  "Here  was  a 
poem;  an  epic — nay,  a  tragedy — with 
work,  the  curse  of  the  world,  for  its 
theme."  A  few  moments  later,  Whis- 
tling Dick,  carefree  and  happy,  strolls 
along  the  top  of  the  levee,  away  from 
his  grateful  hosts,  away  into  die  new 
day  and  the  untrammelled  life. 


THE  LITERARY  ANNALS  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC 

BY  RUTH  KEDZIE  WOOD 


From  her  day  to  ours  the  most  widely 

celebrated  heroine  in  ail  the  world  of  let- 
ters has  been  the  grattde  nmie  of  France. 
Since  the  Middle  Ages,  pious  men  and 
parodiste,  poets  and  dramatists,  historians 
and  romanticists  have  d'^rour^nl  upon  her 
deeds.  Merlin  the  Enchanter  foretold 
her  coming — the  Virgin  of  Lorraine, 
who  should  save  France  from  the  peril 
to  which  another  woman  had  exposed 
her. 

Jeanne,  when  she  was  but  a  child, 

first  heard  the  voices  in  the  Domremy 
Wood  of  Chesnu.  At  sixteen,  she  left 
the  gabled  cottage  of  doubting  Jaqueton 
and  his  wife  Catherine,  and  ran  away  to 
Vaucouleurs,  there  to  take  service  in  an 
inn  until  she  set  out  for  Chinon  to  bear 
her  celestial  message  to  the  Dauphin, 
who  for  seven  years  had  been  dawdling 


in  the  lap  of  courtesans,  afraid  to  call 

himself  king. 

Punctilious  chroniclers  have  made  note 
of  all  that  she  said  and  did  in  these  earli- 
est years  of  her  story.  We  know  the 
names  of  her  playmates,  we  know  at 
what  age  she  first  saw  and  hated  the 
Knglish  invaders,  how  she  vowed  to 
avenge,  how  ^lic  withstood  derision,  what 
she  said  to  Baudricourt.  The  retjistrar 
at  the  Dauphin's  castle  has  left  for  us  the 
record  of  her  appearance  upon  her  ar- 
rival, March  6,  1428:  "She  wore  a 
black  doublet,  with  hose  attached,  a 
short  dress  of  grey  and  black,  black 
hair,  cropped  round,  a  black  hat  on  her 
head."  A  (jerman  tapestry  executed 
half  a  century  later  shows  her  en  preux 
chevalier  at  her  first  meeting  with 
Charles;  "by  fancy  or  ignorance'*  the 
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ARRIVAL  01  Jh ASM.  D  \KC  AT  CHINON.    GERMAN  TAPESTRY  OF  THE  YEAR  I478.    NOW  IN  THE 

ORLEANS  MUSEUM 


designer  also  made  her  standard  blue, 
when  every  one  knows  it  should  have 
been  white.  The  banner  proclaims  in 
old  German,  "Here  Comes  the  Maid 
Sent  by  God  to  the  Dauphin." 

A  young  gallant,  who  saw  her  after  she 
had  been  equipped  by  Charles  and  was 
on  her  way  toward  Orleans,  wrote  thus 
to  his  mother:  "I  went  to  see  her  .  .  . 
and  said  to  myself  she  would  be  the  toast 
of  Paris.  .  .  .  She  seemed  something  quite 
divine.  .  .  .  To  sec  her  mount  a  horse 
caparisoned  in  white,  lance  in  hand 
.  .  .  and  then  turn  toward  the  church 
.  •  .  and  say  in  her  feminine  voice: 
'You  priests  and  people,  make  processions 
and  prayers  to  God' ;  and  then  turn 
again  to  her  route,  saying:  'Draw  on. 
draw  on.'  her  standard  flying.  .  .  ." 
She  loved  her  standard  more  than  her 
sword,  "forty  times  more."  She  herself 
wrote  a  letter  toward  the  end  of  April, 
1429.  a  famous  one,  addressed  to  the 
"English  archers,  companions  of  war, 


nobles  and  others  who  are  before 
Orleans."  She  abjured  them,  "Go  away 
to  your  own  country  by  the  grace  of 
(lod.  ...  If  you  do  not  wish  to  be- 
lieve the  words  of  God  and  of  Jehanne, 
wherever  we  find  we  will  strike  you,  and 
there  will  be  such  a  revolution  as  has  not 
taken  place  in  France  in  a  thousand 
years. 

Orleans  was  delivered.  Bedford  de- 
nounced the  deliverer  in  a  report  to  his 
king  as  a  diabolical  woman,  "a  disciple 
of  the  Feende,  called  the  Pucelle,  that 
used  fals  Enchauntments  and  Sorccrie." 
Two  days  after  the  relief  of  Orleans,  a 
clerk  of  the  Council  of  Parliament  at 
Paris,  Clement  de  Fauquemberque,  in- 
scribed the  news  upon  his  daily  register, 
and  added,  by  way  of  marginal  illustra- 
tion, a  sketch  after  his  own  caprice. 
Chronicle  and  caricature  arc  preserved 
to  us  in  the  National  Archives  of 
France. 

A  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library 
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at  Stuttgart  describes  the  departure  of 
"dim  lungfraw  m  dent  XXV  tage  for 

ihrii  May  en  fur  Orlyentz"  (on  the 
2stt)  day  of  May  from  Orleans), 
and  relates  that  the  hingfraw,  pursuing 
the  Engelschen  on  the  way  to  Paris, 
"holdinp  always  her  banner,  whether  she 
rested  or  moved  forward,"  captured 
"dry  gross  capitanien,  Talebothe.  Schales 
and  IVastolff"  (Talbot,  Scales  and 
Fastol).  Thereafter  follows  the  date, 
M''CCCC''XXIX,   tagl.    mens,  lunij. 

When  Emperor  Sigumund  vtnted  the 
German  city  of  Ratisbon  in  1429,  the 

councillors  showed  him  a  painting. 
"How  the  Maid  Fought  in  Orleans," 
whkh  was  probably  the  earliest  concep- 
tion nf  thf  hntrlr. 

/i  History  of  Italy,  by  Antonio  Moro- 
sini,  embraces  in  its  second  volume  events 
between  1429  and  1433,  and  contains 
letters  from  an  Italian  noble  at  Hrupes, 
who    recorded   episodes    touching  the 
French  and  En^ish  as  they  reached 
the    ears    of    Flanders.  "   "Her  ra- 
tion," he  Indited  of  Jeanne,  "Is  reputed 
to  consist  of  two  ounces  of  bread  a  day; 
she  drinks  water,  but  if  she  takes  wine, 
adds  three  parts  water."    "I  note."  he 
continued  on  July  9,  1429,  "that  the 
said  Maid  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  in 
her  throat,  as  she  had  predicted  to  her 
captains."  We  know  from  the  statement 
of  a  French  traveller  that  her  exploits 
were  bruited  in  Turkey,  for  he  relates 
that  the  merchant  with  whom  he  lodged 
in  Constantinople  askfd  if  it  were  true 
"that  she  had  been  seized  by  the  Duke 
of  BurfTundy." 

It  was  a  woman  who  first  praised 
Jeanne  in  rhyme,  a  writer  of  fame, 
Christme  de  Pfsan.  Her  Poeme  de  la 
Pucelle  was  written  a  few  days  after 
the  Shepherdess  of  Domrcmy  had  led 
Charles  Vli  to  be  consecrated  at 
Reima.  The  poetess  was  then  aged 
sixty-seven,  and  had  for  many  years  been 

cloistered. 

I,  Christine,  who  have  wept 

Eleven  years  that  in  an  abbey.  .  .  . 

Her  verses  pleased  "by  their  accent 
of  truth  and  ardour,"  not  much  by  their 


art.   It  was  her  chief  pride  that  a  woman 
had  wrought  all  this. 

He^!  quel  honncur  au  feminin  texet 
•         •         •         •  • 

Elle  est  principale  chevetaine» 

Tel  force  n'at  Hector,  ne  AchUlci, 

Mais  tout  ce  fait  Dicu  qui  la  menne.  .  .  , 

Two  lines  constitute,  according  to 
Darmestcter,  the  only  printed  reference 
to  Jeanne  d*Arc  in  England  during  the 
fifty  years  which  followed  her  sacrifice 
at  Rouen.  William  de  Worcester,  a 
taciturn  chrunulugist,  wrote  opposite  the 
date  1430;  "The  33  May  of  this 
year  was  t:\h-n  bv  the  English  near 
Complegne  a  woman  called  Pucelle  de 
Dieu" — Maid  of  God.  By  this  term, 
only  English  historians  were  accustomed 
to  refer  to  her. 

At  Ratisbon,  a  German  piece  was 
played  in  1434  in  which  the  French 
Amazon  had  a  role.  A  year  later  she 
appeared  again  as  a  figure  portrayed  by 
drama,  this  time  in  the  Mister e  du 
Siege  ttOrtemu,  a  prim  recital  pre* 
sentrd  Mav  7,  1435,  and  on  later  occa- 
sions, to  dignify  the  annual  thanksgiving 
fete  which  Orleans  has  not  neglected  to 
celebrate  for  four  hundred  and  eighty* 
five  years.    The  Mystery  Play  com- 
prised twenty  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  lines  and  boie  the  imprint  of 
historical  truth  and  personal  recollection. 
The  "poor  little  one,"  as  the  Orleanais 
still  love  to  call  her,  makes  her  entrance 
after  the  seven  thousandth  verse.  The 
Angel  Michael  announces  her  mission,  as 
she  sits  sewing  her  linen  among  the  sheep. 
She  responds: 

Bon  Seigneur,  what  say  you? 
You  o'crwhclm  m«, 

•  •        •        •  • 

A  poor  maiden.    Qnitr  beyond  OM 

Are  the  things  you  propose. 

•  •         •         •  • 

They  arc  of  an  ordrr  ton  exalted  for  IBe. 
I  do  not  know  lunv  to  answer, 
I,  a  simple  shccp-herder. 
To  you  who  summon  me  thus. 

He  reassures,  in  parting: 
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BY  THE  VIGILES  DE  CHARLES  VU. 


Is  of  Jeanne  d'Arc 

Adieu,  true  maid, 

Who  art  of  God  beloved. 

Have  always  the  thought 

To  be  his  humble  little  shepherdess. 

And  then  the  Pucelle: 

In  his  name  I  will  be  the  one 

Who  ^hall  serve  him,  if  he  wish  it. 

No  question  here  of  the  author's  belief 
in  the  source  of  the  inspiration.  •  .  . 
Throughout  the  dialojiue  Jeanne  is 
called,  "Princess,  noble  Dame,"  and 
piven  deference  which  later  periods  in 
French  literature  denied  her.  The 
piece,  a  composition  "mediocre  but  en- 
thusiastic," ends  with  the  return  to 
Orleans  after  the  victory  at  Patay. 

A  Burgundian  poet,  provost  of 
r^ausanne  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1440  a  book 
called  Champion  ties  Dames,  "an  agree- 
able volume,  copious  and  abundant  in 
sentences,  containing  the  defence  of 
woman  against  Evil-mouth  and  his  con- 
sorts." Among  those  most  warmly  de- 
fended was  the  one  who  nine  years  before 
had  been  consumed  on  the  pyre  beneath 
the  peering  roofs  of  the  Place  Vieux- 
Marchc. 

Make  not  thy  arguments 
Against  the  innocent  Virgin, 

pleads  Franc-Vouloir  of  his  adversary. 

It  is  right  that  each  one  consent 
To  give  her  honour  and  glory 
For  her  excellent  virtue, 
For  her  fortitude,  for  her  victory. 

Herein,  says  Wallon,  are  forecasted 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  her  rehabili- 
tation si.vteen  years  later.  Some  Latin 
verses  which  sustained  this  sympathy  for 
her  appeared  anonymously  at  the  epoch 
of  her  re-establishment  by  the  Church 
under  Calixtus.  But  there  followed  an 
historical  travesty  by  Valeranius,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris, 
in  which  authentic  details  were  obscured 
by  humourous  setting  and  expression. 
(3thers,  too,  treated  of  the  Warrior- 
Virgin  in  irreverent  spirit,  in  epigrams 
and  witticisms,  which  were  hugely  en- 
joyed by  cynical  Paris.    A  Greek  his- 
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torian  of  the  same  period  revolted  against 
the  jibes  of  Jeanne's  countrymen,  and 
called  her  "The  Inspired  of  God." 

Caxton  the  typographer  was  born  the 
same  year  as  Jehanne.  One  of  the  first 
things  he  printed  on  his  new  press  was 
his  History  of  England  (1480),  which 
contained  one  page  about  the  French- 
woman who,  credited  with  being  a  witch, 
had  confounded  the  P'nglish.  Cixton, 
second  bookman  in  Britain  to  make  men- 
tion of  her.  did  homage  to  the  Maid,  said 
she  rode  like  a  man,  was  a  valiant  cap- 
tain among  her  troops,  but  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  burned.  Darmesteter 
thinks  it  likely  that  Caxton 's  recital  was 
tempered  by  compassionate  memories  of 
his  youth  regarding  the  martyrdom  of 
the  girl  who  was  of  his  own  age.  Sub- 
sequent English  chroniclers  became  in- 
creasingly vengeful  against  her. 

Martial  d'Auvcrgnc,  a  Gallic  lawyer 
and  notary,  completed  in  1484.  a  sort  of 
rhymed  chronicle  "in  nine  psalms  and 
nine  lessons  of  six  or  seven  thousand  lines 
in  various  rhythms"  about  the  war 
against  the  English.  It  was  entitled  Vi- 
giies  de  Charles  VII ,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  French  critic,  was  one  of  the  few 
versifications  of  Jeanne  d'Arc's  story 
which  did  not  leave  a  desire  for  prose. 
This  poem  in  medijpval  French  might 
well  be  taken  as  a  model  by  modern  writ- 
ers of  quatrains. 

En  ceste  saison  de  douleur 
Vint  au  roi  une  ber|;erelle 
Du  villaige  de  Vaucoulleur 
Qu'on  nommoit  Jehanne  la  Pucelle. 

• 

C'estoit  une  povre  bcrKiere 
Qui  gardoit  les  brebis  es  champs 
D'une  doulce  et  humble  maniere, 
De  I'aage  de  dix-buit  ans.  .  .  . 

The  manuscript  was  illustrated  by 
coloured  prints,  which  depicted  "How 
They  Led  Her  Before  the  King," 
"How  the  English  Mocked  Her,"  "How 
the  French  Lifted  the  Siege  Valiantly," 
"How  the  Pucelle  Fought  Before  Paris," 
"How  She  Broke  Her  Sword  Over  the 
Backs  of  Two  Ribald  Women,"  "How 
She  Was  Taken  at  Compiegnc,"  "How 
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the  English  Consigned  Her  to  the 
Stake."  The  naive  production  was  pre- 
sented to  King  Charles  VIII,  son  of 
the  sovereign  who  forsook  Jeanne  in  her 
need,  though  he  had  once  boasted  that  he 
would  divide  his  kingdom  with  her  for 
gratitude. 

Franqois  Villon  did  not  forget  to  give 
"Jchanne,  the  good  Lorraine,"  a  word  of 
pity  when  he  recounted  the  fair  women 
vanished  with  the  snows  of  yesteryear. 
Jacobus  dc  Bergoma,  an  Italian  author, 
extolled  her  in  his  work  on  Famous 
Women,  published  in  1521,  as  Joanna 
Gallica  Pulcella,  Optima  Jurt  ncula.  He 


represented  her  as  a  marvel  of  beauty  and 
virtue,  relating  that  one  who  had  seen 
her  reported  her  to  be  "somewhat  short 
of  stature,  her  face  of  a  rustic  cast,  her 
hair  black,  and  her  whole  form  full  of 
vigour.  .  .  .  Her  common  sense  was 
no  less  remarkable  than  her  rectitude  of 
mind,  her  prudence  in  council  was  con- 
summate and  vigilant  in  regarding  every 
question  in  all  its  bearings." 

An  English  bishop  of  about  the  same 
period,  writing  also  in  Latin,  thought  it 
a  dishonour  to  France  that  their  success 
came  through  one  who  had  first  led  pigs, 
then    the    French,    "porcorum  primo. 


loiunn.t  van  Ai^K.gon.icnicJc  Mucchi 
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postea  Gallorum  ductricem,"  Another 
contemptuous  Briton  said  this  same 
Joan  "went  a  great  space  a  chamber- 
lain in  a  common  hostrey,  and  was  a 
rampe  of  such  boldness  that  she  would 
course  horses  and  ride  them  to  water, 
and  do  things  that  other  young  maydens 
both  abhorred  and  were  ashamed  to  do: 
yet,  as  some  say,  whether  it  were  because 
of  her  foul  face  that  no  man  would  de- 
sire it,  or  because  she  had  made  a  vow 


to  live  chaste,  she  kept  so."  He  believed 
her  "an  enchantress,  an  organe  of  the 
devill  sent  from  Sathan."  Holinshed, 
the  historian  from  whom  Shakespeare 
drew  material  for  his  dramas,  stood 
forth  against  P'ngland's  fanatical  hatred 
of  Jehanne.  "She  was  counted  like- 
some,"  he  said ;  "of  person  stronglie 
made  and  manlie,  of  courage  great ;  .  .  . 
great  semblance  of  chastitie  both  of  bodic 
and  behaviour,  the  name  of  Jesus  in  her 


JEANNE  O'ARC.  AN'  ENGLISH  ENGRAVING  AFTER  THE  HOTEL  OE  VILLE  PORTRAIT,  NOW  IN  THE 
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HER  ON  CANVAS.  WAS  ORDERED  BY  THE  GRATEFUL  CfTIZENS  OF  ORLEANS  IN  1581.  THE  FULL 
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mouth  about  all  her  businesses,  humble, 
obedient,  and  fasting  divers  days  in  the 
week.'* 

About  this  time,  in  1562.  there  was 
published  at  Burgos  a  Spanish  treatise 
entitled  Ln  Ilystoria  de  la  PonztUa  de 
h'rancia,  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes* 
rival,  wrote  a  dramatic  poem.  Juann  de 
Francia,  of  which  little  is  known  except 
Ae  title.  One  of  his  disciples,  Antonio 
de  Zamora,  urnte  a  three-day  comedy, 
ha  DonccUa  de  Orli'an^,  which  extolled 
the  heroine,  but  was  embellished  with 
scenic  extravagances. 

The  second  French  play  relating  to 
Jeanne  de  Lys  was  composed  a  century 
and  a  half  after  the  Mystery  of  the  Siege 
of  Orleans.  In  the  month  of  May.  1580. 
it  was  announced  that  KintZ  Henry  III 
and  his  wife  would  pass  through  the  city 
of  Pont-a-Mousson  on  their  way  to  take 
the  waters  at  Plomhieres,  Among  the  dis- 
tractions in  their  honotir.  it  was  de- 
cided to  give  an  original  drama  at  the 
Jesuit  Col1ei;e.  The  twenty-four-year- 
old  profe-isfir  of  rlictoric  wa«;  commanded 
to  prepare  the  play,  antl  dutifully 
Fronton  du  Due  proceeded  to  fulfil  the 
task  laid  upon  him.  Unconscious  that 
he  was  writing  himself  into  history  as 
the  creator  of  the  first  tragedy  about  the 
Domremy  Maid,  he  chose  her  career  as 
his  subject,  explaining  in  his  prologue: 

Now  we  have  not  elected  to  use  a  foreign 

n  rctiment. 
Knowing  that  it  i»  folly  for  him 
Who  hath  his  granary  full  of  harvest 
To  borrow  from  his  neighbour  and  let  his 

own  slorc  perish. 

In  a  short  time  he  completed  the  five 
acts  which  narrated  The  Tragic  Utory 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  But,  after  all, 
the  kin^  never  saw  it,  because  the  plague 
broke  out.  and  the  rnyal  journey  was 
abandoned.  Nevertheless,  in  the  follow- 
ing September,  the  Duke  of  [x)rraine, 
accompanied  by  his  nobles,  did  itru'<s 
the  play,  and  was  so  gratified  that  he  pre- 
sented a  hundred  golden  ecus  to  the 
young  professor,  who  had  the  further 
honour  of  having  his  creation  appear  in 
print — a  tribute  not  paid  to  every-  literary 


production  in  that  time,  little  more  than 
a  century  after  Gutenberg. 

Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Suttk,  first 

acted  in  l'592,  was  not  published  in  folio 
until  thirty  years  later.  This  was  the 
first  English  drama  to  include  Joan  la 
Pueelle  in  its  caste.  The  bard  is  sup- 
posed to  have  revamped  the  play  from 
a  commonplace  effort  by  an  earlier 
dramatist,  not  an  unusual  practice  then. 
In  a  spirit  of  justice  to  the  hated  and 
calumnied  sorceress  of  the  piece  it  is  re- 
puted that  he  himself  gave  her  to  speak 
the  lines  which  alone  relieve  the  tedium 
of  three  dull  parts,  three  acts  and  many 
scenes.  Joan's  dialogue  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  rises  above  the  mediocre, 
and  at  her  final  appearance  in  the  camp 
of  the  Duke  of  "^"ork.  at  Anjou,  she  de- 
claims with  true  Shakespearian  vigour: 

I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits. 

But  you, — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
•         •         •         •  • 

Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thnii«aTid  vires, — 
Because  you  lack  the  grace  that  others  have. 
You  judge  it  straight  a  dung  unponiblc 
To  compass  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 

In  the  fifth  act  Charles  VII  is  made 
to  prophesy: 

No  longer  on  Saint  Dennis  \vill  we  cry, 
But  Joan  la  Pueelle  shall  be  France's  saint 

Dtirinp  the  French  Renaissance  the 
story  of  "Jeanne  d'Arques"  was  given 
a  mythological  savour.  A  Norman  lord 
of  (iravier  represented  her  as  receiving 
her  commission  from  Jupiter.  She  dons 
"the  trappings  of  Vulcan"  and  sallies 
forth  to  the  killing  of  Mars. 

Another  playwright,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  put  on  a 
comedy  called  The  Lovers;  in  its  power 
to  entertain  he  had  so  little  confidence 
rhnt  he  interpolated  between  the  acts 
dramatised  episodes  drawn  from  history. 
Charlemagne,  Clovis,  Jeanne  d'Arc  and 
Saint  Louis  were  among  the  heroes  en- 
trusted to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
audience.  The  Abbot  of  Aubignac, 
Fran<;ois  Hcdelin,  gave  to  the  world,  in 
1 64 1,  a  trajrcdy.  La  Pueelle  d'Orleans. 
"composed  in  prose  with  regard  to  his- 
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THE  MAID  OF  ORLEAN'S.  PAINTED  IN  THE  COt'RT  DRESS  OF  THE  LADIES  OF  RAMBOL'ILLET  FOR  CARDINAL 
DE  RICHELIEU,  BY  SIMON  VOUET,  FIRST  PAINTER  TO  LOUIS  XIII 


torical  truth  and  the  requirements  of  the 
theatre."  His  Avertissement  at  the  be- 
ginning gives  warning:  "In  order  to 
make  a  plot  which  can  be  acted,  I  have 
supposed  that  the  Count  of  Warwick  is 
enamoured  of  Jeanne,  and  his  wife 
jealous;  for  though  history'  says  nothing 
at  all  like  this,  it  relates  nothing  to  the 
contrary*.  French  writers  may  not  have 
known  about  it,  and  the  English  would 
not  wish  to  mention  it." 

The  first  newspaper  contribution  about 
Jeanne  d'Arc  was  published,  November, 
1683,  '1  A'lercure  Galant  at  Paris.  A 
few  years  later  the  Mercure  tie  France 
contained  a  long  series  of  articles  about 
her.  She  had  then  been  dead  two  hun- 
dred years.    The  most  important  his- 


torical work  relating  to  the  national 
heroine  which  had  appeared  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
compiled  by  Abbe  I^anglet  du  Fresnoy, 
who  "began  to  write  as  a  sceptic  and 
ended  as  a  convert."  But  these  occa- 
sional champions  had  no  influence  upon 
the  horde  of  revilers,  du  Haitian,  Lipsc, 
•Machiavcl,  Naude,  who  assailed  Joan's 
cliastity,  who  maintained  that  she  had 
plotted  with  Baudricourt  to  deceive 
downcast  France  by  pretending  to  be 
inspired,  and  that  she  was  "secretly  in- 
structed what  to  say  and  do."  V^oltaire 
began  in  1730  to  write  La  Pucelle,  a 
poem  in  twenty-one  cantos.  A  princess 
of  Germany,  having  been  loaned  a  por- 
tion of  the  early  manuscript,  was  so  en- 
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thralled  that  she  sat  up  a  day  and  a  nif;ht 
to  copy  it.  But,  despite  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  friends,  V'oltairc  did  not  complete 
the  poem  \mtil  thirty-two  years  had 
passed.  In  the  meantime  all  France  had 
been  set  agog  by  the  appearance  of  a  false 
edition  purporting  to  be  his,  which  he 
vehemently  disavowed.    It  did,  indeed, 
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include  some  of  his  verses,  but  mingled 
with  spurious  ones.  He  made  this  sort 
of  piracy  the  subject  of  an  indignant  let- 
ter to  the  Academy.  A  monk,  refuged 
in  Holland,  was  suspected  of  the  theft. 
Several  editions  were  put  out  in  Lon- 
don, as  well  as  in  Paris.  When  his  own 
version  at  last  came  to  light — was  the 
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press  agent  abroad  in  those  days? — a 
great  clamour  arose  to  buy  it.  Crowds 

gathered  about  his  house,  calling," ^''ff^ 
la  Ih  nriadet  vive  Mahomet,  vhe  la 
FucclUr 

His  story  begian  with  the  loves  of 

Charles  VII  and  Apnes  Sorel.  (It  is 
in  the  house  of  Apnes  Sore!  that  the 
Jeanne  d'Arc  Museum  at  Orleans  is  in- 
Stalled  to-day.)  This  aside  he  addresses 
to  Jeanne's  natal  village : 

O  Domremil  Thy  poor  environs 
Have  neither  muscats,  nor  peaches,  nor 
lemons, 

Nor  mine  of  gold,  nor  fiood  wine,  .  .  . 

But  It  is  to  you  that  France  owes  Jeane. 

Jcane  was  born  here  of  a  certain  cure, 
o         •         •  ■      •  • 

A  monk  of  Jeane  was  the  father. 

Even  his  puhlishrr  refutes  such  an  out- 
ri^Iu  faNfhooil.  "This  is  poetic  fiction," 
declares  a  note  in  the  edition  of  1784. 
"Her  mother  had  been  a  servant  in  a 
cabaret.  Her  father  was  Jean  d'Arc." 
The  same  publisher  conrcdts.  "The  au- 
thor has  perhaps  woundcil  good  taste 
sometimes,  never  morak."  Prudes,  we 
fear,  would  not  aprcc.  \"iil?;iiic  p.u'nted 
an  image  of  all  the  cxcc'^scs  of  the  time, 
and  with  sabre-pen  he  ridiculed  the  Saint 
of  Ruuen. 

The  Germans  arose  rn  relmt  lii-;  vilifi- 
cation. Eberhard  W'indccke,  ot  Mainz, 
wrote  a  romance  proclaiming  her  in- 
spired of  heaven.  "She  stupefied  not 
only  France,  but  all  the  kincdonis  of 
Christianity."  A  Tyrolean  folk-play 
represented  her  as  a  martyr,  and  was 
suppressed  therefore  by  the  town  coun- 
cil of  Innsbruck  after  several  repetitions, 
as  it  was  considered  an  unwholesome  ex- 
hibition for  the  young.  In  England, 
John  Wesley  cried  shame  upon  her  jeer- 
ing compatriots.  A  few  years  later, 
Soudiey.  the  youth  of  twenty,  dared  pub- 
lic sentiment  by  making  Joan  of  Lor- 
raine his  symbol  of  Republicanism,  "a 
free-thinking,  socialistic,  romantic  char- 
acter." having  no  relation  to  the  Joan 
of  !i'  t<)r\  Ka^li  as  he  was,  the  author 
had  not  the  courage  to  lead  the  Maid  to 
Rouen.   He  closed  his  verses  tt  Reims. 


The  epic  poem  in  twelve  books  was 
fin^hed  after  six  weeks*  labour.  Because 
of  the  unsettled  political  state  of  Eng- 
land, it  created  a  furore  of  (liHu<«::on  en- 
tailing questions  of  Suuthcy's  patriotism 
to  have  elected  as  his  heroine  the  woman 
England  most  despised.  In  maturer 
years  he  wrote:  "A  work  of  rhe  same 
class,  with  as  much  power  and  fewer 
faults,  if  it  were  published  now,  would 
attract  little  or  no  attention." 

Schiller,  more  than  all  dramatists  and 
early  writers,  made  Jeanne  beloved.  He 
believed  he  performed  a  mission  in 
avenging  the  outrages  of  Voltaire  and 
other  Frcncli  calumniators.  On  Febru- 
ary II,  1801,  be  read  to  Goethe  the  first 
three  acts  of  Die  Jungfrnu  von  Othans. 
When  it  was  completed  and  Schiller 
would  have  produced  it  at  Weimar,  the 
reigning  duke  put  him  off,  fearing  the 
ridicule  of  those  who  had  imbibed  their 
impressions  from  Voltaire.  He  feared, 
moreover,  that  the  actress  who  was  at 
that  time  bis  favourite  would  elicit  the 
derision  of  her  hearers  were  she  to  avow, 
as  did  Schiller's  Jungfrau  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act,  that  she  had  never  been 
touched  b\  Cupid's  -iliafts.  .  .  .  Leipzig 
saw  the  first  performance  of  the  play. 
Its  success  was  overwhelming.  It  be- 
came the  most  popular  drama  of  that 
generation,  and  Johanna  of  Orleans  was 
the  best-loved  character  on  the  German 
sta^.  Schiller's  climax  depicted  the 
death  of  Jeanne  from  an  arrow-wound. 
Standard  in  band,  she  falls  into  rhe  arms 
of  her  king,  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Agnes  Sorel  and  soldiers  surround  her, 
and  conceal  with  banners  lior  recum- 
bent form.  A  more  grateful  picture, 
surely,  than  the  finale  the  English  en- 
acted ! 

Fourteen  dramas  and  operas  on  the 
subject  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  had  been  com- 
posed between  Schiller's  first  triumph 
and  the  year  1873,  when  Barbicr's  text 
was  <rr  tn  music  by  Gounod,  and  at- 
tained inuuediate  success.  Von  Wcbcr, 
Balfe,  Verdi,  Max  Bruch  had  all  com- 
posed operas,  some  of  them  to  wretched 
librettos.  Tschaikowsky  made  use  of  ex- 
tracts from  Sidhiller's  poem. 
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In  1839,  John  Sterling,  he  of  Sarlor 
Resartus,  wrote  in  excellent  verse  of  the 

one  whom  he  named  "the  personai^c  per- 
haps the  most  marvellous,  the  most  ex- 
quisite and  complete  in  all  the  world," 
and  no  one  has  since  ri^en  in  Knpland  to 
contrndict  rlii^  ciilojiy.  Qiiiclicrat's  irrrnt 
work  established  the  historical  position  of 
Jeanne  the  Saviour.  Lamartine  extolled 
her  in  his  Lives  of  Great  Mm  as  "the 
prophet,  the  hero  and  the  Saint  of 
French  patriotism."  In  i860,  W  allon 
compiled  the  volume  which  won  him 
the  Gohcrt  pri/e  fmm  the  Frcru-h  :i  ! 
emy.  Henri  Martin  compared  her  ti) 
Vercincetnrix.  Ste-ignll,  the  Kn^lishman, 
wholly  (ilori/ied  her,  likewise  Paul 
Deroulede  in  his  ode  to  Fremiet's 
Statue  on  the  Place  des  Pyramides. 

In  our  generation,  many  litterateurs 
have  honoured  themselves  in  honouring 


the  povre  bergicre.  Pope  Leo  XIII 
venerabilised,  Pius  IX  beatified  her;  all 

France  is  contrihutinR  to  a  fund  for  her 
canonisation.  In  1912.  five  hundred 
jcars  after  her  birth,  a  statue  of  Jeanne 
the  Blessed  was  shrined  behind  the  high 
altar  in  the  cathedral  where,  as  a  pirl, 
she  prayed  first  for  help  and  then  gave 
thanks  for  victory.  The  people,  with 
their  rosaries  in  their  hands,  the  Church, 
the  iiuiiciarv,  the  army,  and  makers  of 
books  and  journals  exalted  her  on  that 
memorable  May  7th  at  Orleans.  Par- 
liament decreed  her  anniversary  a  na- 
tional fete.  A  national  monument  has 
been  placed  before  the  house  where,  on 
January  6,  141 2,  the  Maid  of  the  Lilies 
wa><  ht)rn.  And  in  the  \V'of»d  of  Chesnu, 
in  a  theatre  populaire,  the  "people  of  the 
market"  play  each  year  a  reverent  drama, 
whose  heroine  is  Jehanne  the  ImmortaL 


"MARK  TWAIN'S"  MISSING  CHAPTER 

BY  CAROLINE  TICKNOR 


"Mark  Twmn's"  Life  on  the  Missis- 
sippi was  many  \ears  in  the  making,  and 
its  production  was  accompanied  by  vari- 
ous trials  and  vicissitudes.  Its  opening; 
chapters,  which  appeared  in  the  .Atlantic 
Monthly,  were  penned  with  genuine 
pleasure  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  con- 
templation of  this  theme,  dear  to  his 
heart,  awakened  in  the  writer  a  keen  de- 
sire to  go  over  the  old  ground  and  to 
obtain  fresh  material.  In  turn,  he  iirm-d 
Howclls,  John  Tlav  and  James  R.  ( )•<- 
good  to  accompany  him  upon  this  jour- 
ney, but  at  the  time  none  could  arran<j;e 
to  take  the  trip,  and  <o  it  \va<  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  with  it  the  completion 
of  the  iKwk. 

Seven  years  later,  the  long-deferred 
journey  was  taken  in  company  with 
Osgood,  who  had  repeatedly  urged 
Clemens  to  finish  the  book,  and  the 
friends  set  out  upon  their  men;  1  ;;I 'e 
expedition,  t.akin^  uitli  rliem  Ro^- 
well  Phelps,  who  was  enga;^ed  as  stenog- 


rapher to  take  notes.  Thev  ptnbaikni  on 
tile  steamer  Cold  Dust,  down  tlie  river, 
and  "Twain's"  plan  was  to  travel  under 
an  assumed  name;  he  was,  however, 
promptly  recognised  by  certain  former 
associates,  a  circumstance  which  he  set 
fnrrli  ill  the  book  with  graphic  effect. 

At  New  Orleans  the  friends  met 
Cieorge  VV.  Cable  and  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  with  whom  they  spent  some  en- 
tertaining hours.  They  next  arranged 
to  take  the  trip  up  the  river  to  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Clemens  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  the  pilot-house,  constantly  mak- 
ing notes  in  W\<  memorandum-hook  be- 
tween times.  At  St.  Louis  the  travellers 
changed  boats  and  continued  up  river  to 
St.  Paul.  At  Hannibal,  Clemens  re- 
mained for  several  days  examining  old 
localities  and  talking  with  the  elderly 
men  and  women,  whom  he  had  taken 
leave  of  as  girls  and  boys.  On  the  whole, 
it  was  a  varied  and  inteie>tini:  ionrney, 
offering  much  that  was  new  and  sugges- 
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tivc  of  modern  condition^,  aiul  also  a 
good  deal  that  was  depressing,  in  view  of 
the  vanishing  of  the  good  <Ad  times  held 
warmly  in  the  affections  of  the  past* 
pilot. 

When  at  last  the  trip  was  ended 
Clemens  set  about  carrying  out  his  prom- 
ise to  complete  the  book  at  once,  l^iit  it 
did  not  "finish"  with  the  ca.sc  its  au- 
tlior  had  anticipated.  There  was  much  of 
the  earlier  enthusiasm  lacking,  ami  the 
last  chapters  drnii'jcti  on  painfully,  their 
completion  being  blocked  by  all  kinds  of 
interruptions.  Osgood  protested  that  the 
"time  limit"  had  cxiiin  il,  and  Clemens 
respmded  that  he  IkhI  nc\er  hrid  such  a 
Struggle  with  any  previous  book,  and  tiiat 
everybody  concerned  must  be  content  to 
wait,  for  he  would  not  hurry  it.  nor 
would  he  promise  to  finish  it  at  any 
scheduled  date.  Osgood  exhausted  his 
entreaties,  and  then  contented  him  i  If 
with  spendinf;  many  days  in  Hartford 
planning  out  the  campaign  to  be  fol- 
lowed when  at  last  die  book  should  be 
issued.  It  was  to  be  sold  by  subscription, 
and  its  author,  who  was  intent  upon  hc- 
coming  his  own  publisher,  contracted  to 
supply  the  necessary  funds  and  to  pay  his 
Bo'iton  publishers  a  ccrtnin  royalty. 

An  interesting  reminder  of  the  process 
of  production,  which  was  pursued  by 
Mr.  Clemens,  remains  now  in  the  library 
of  his  late  publisher,  Mr.  Ticknor.  It  is 
a  curious  volume  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  pub- 
lished in  1832,  from  which  Clemens  saw 
fit  to  select  numerous  pa^saiies  for  in- 
sertion in  his  book.  Mr<.  Trollope's 
work  is  entitled  Domestic  Manrurs  of 
the  Jmnieans,  and  at  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance it  was  considered  highly  instruc- 
tive by  the  British  public,  and  provoked  a 
Storm  of  resentment  upon  this  side  of  the 
water.  Indeed,  die  preface  to  the  Ameri- 
can edition  is  devoted  to  reviling^  the 
autlior  of  this  treatise,  who  has  seen  fit 
to  pen  such  truly  unflattering  pictures  of 
her  Aiiu  rican  cousins. 

In  1827  Mrs.  Trollope  sailed  up  the 
Mississippi,  which  trip  she  has  described 
in  ^reat  detail,  intreiducing  picturesque 
bir-^  of  native  conversation,  and  inter- 
spersing throughout  the  book  her  own  re- 


flections upon  our  crude  and  truly  de- 
fective siocial  life  and  customs.  When 
"Mark  Twain"  embarked  upon  the  sec- 
ond portion  of  the  Life  on  the  Misuf 
sippi.  he  selected  for  a  literary  travelling 
companion  this  quaint  production  of  the 
Englishwoman,  foHiowing  her  curious  ac- 
count tliroujrhout  with  characteristic 
mar;^inal  annotations.  He  picked  out  va- 
rious passaces  which  he  thought  w^orthy 
(If  comment  and  quotation,  and  when  he 
had  fini-^hed  his  book,  he  sent  the  Trol- 
lope volume  bearing  his  comments  and 
annotations  on  to  his  publisher,  with  in- 
structions to  use  certain  marked  pas- 
sages for  copy.  Hut  these  selected  quo- 
tations were  quite  apart  from  his  own 
humorous  marginal  remarks  which  ran 
along  throughout  tlie  book  expressive  of 
his  own  amusement  at  the  conclusions 
and  descriptions  of  the  Englishwoman. 
These  were  pencilled  solely  for  his  own 
edification,  but  one  only  regrets  that 
Mrs.  Trollope  could  not  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  perusing  them. 

A  few  examples  of  Mr.  Clemens's 
marginalia  may  prove  of  general  interest: 

Iti  the  course  of  her  visit  to  New  Or- 
leans, Mrs.  Trollope  tells  of  being  in- 
troduced to  a  certain  milliner,  who 
proves  to  be  socially  prominent;  the 
writer  says,  however,  that  despite  this 
fact  she  feels  hardly  justified  in  saying 
that  "MillifUT^  took  the  lead  in  the  best 
society,"  in  tins  part  of  the  world. 
Clemens  writes  in  the  margin:  "She  is 
very  fair  and  thoughtful." 

Her  pK-'ture  of  the  interior  of  a 
Mississippi  steamboat,  on  which  she 
travelled,  is  very  reah^tic;  she  cites  the 
terrible  condition  i  f  the  carpet  in  the 
cabin,  and  adds:  "I  v\ould  infinitely  pre- 
fer sharing  the  apartment  of  a  party  of 
well-conditioned  pigs  to  being  confined 
to  its  cabin."    Clemens  remarks: 

"This  is  the  boat  1  saw." 

His  pencil  follows  the  lady's  journey, 
as  does  his  sulis^quent  account  of  the 
places  visited  by  him  as  he  progressed  up 
the  river. 

Wlien  she  quotes  tlie  retort  of  Captain 
Mall,  to  the  assertion  that  tlie  greatest 
difference  between  England  and  America 
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TH«  CANCEf.f  no  CLT,  ORIGIN' AI  I.Y  \PPI-  ARIXC  OK  PAGE  441.  THIS  CUT,  WHICH  SHWEO  A  HEAD  IM 
PROFiiF    i  v(KV  .SI  G(;i.sri\  t  oi  of  thf    u  nim^     1  ting  covsvmed  IN  I1.AMBS«  WAS 

TAKFN  FROM  THE  BOOK  AS  A  REiUl.l"  OF  THE  fROTESTi  01  MRS.  CLEMENS 


is  "the  want  of  Io\alt\,"  and  adds, 
"were  the  same  question  put  to  me  I 
should  answer  "the  want  of  refinement." 
"Twain"  coinmrnts.  "Slic  hir  ir."  And 
he  exclaims:  "a  fair  shot!"  uhc-n  slic 
writes:  "The  Rrcatcat  difficulty  in  or- 
fianising  a  family  estahlishment  in  Ohio 
is  getting  servants,  or,  as  it  is  there 
called,  V^'tfifi^  help,'  for  it  is  more  tlian 
petty  treason  to  the  republic  to  call  a 
free  citizen  a  servant." 

"Tw  ain's"  npprf'!\!r;Mii  i>  u  itiulrawii, 
however,  when  the  lady  enlarges  unduly 
Upon  the  impudent  style  of  conversation 
indulp;cd  in  by  the  typical  maidscrvam. 
ani'  t'lcn  announrrs  that  such  reported 
conversations  "were  written  down  with 
all  the  verbal  fidelity"  her  memory  per- 
mitted. He  drrorates  the  margin  with 
the  words:  "But  your  memory  was  WO- 
fully  defective  .is  to  details." 

Mrs.  Trollope's  description  of  West- 
ern manners  diiriii);  neighbourly  visits 
reads:  "li  it  was  a  female  (caller)  she 
took  off  her  hat ;  if  a  male,  he  kept  it  on, 
and  then  taking  possession  of  the  first 
chair  in  their  way,  they  would  retain  it 
for  an  hour  together  without  uttering  a 


word. 


rrmnrks    here,  ex- 


pressivcl\  but  bricHy:  "Changed  now." 

But  to  her  statement:  "The  well- 
disposed,  ri;i)-e  whosp  o\\  ti  fcelin;:*;  would 
prc\er'r  tlu  ir  aniioyinq;  others,  will  never 
complain  ot  the  restraint  of  the  law.  All 
the  freedom  enjoyed  in  America  beyond 
that  enjoyed  in  England  is  enjoyed  solely 
by  the  disoi-dei  Iv  at  the  e\pen<e  of  the 
orderly."    He  responds:  '1  rue  \er." 

At  the  end  of  this  book  "Twain's" 
pencil  notes  with  approval  that  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  truthful  and  vital  of 
the  Entrlishwoman's  reflections,  where 
111  In  all  my  travels  both  among 

I'tathens  and  amonu  Christians,  1  have 
never  encountered  any  people  by  whom  I 
found  it  nearly  so  diflicult  to  make  myself 
understo  i.l  is  by  the  Americans."  One 
i<  d"-;pnH>l  rn  tanr\'  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  '  .Mark  l\\aia'  knew  .Mrs.  IVoUopc 
better  than  she  knew  any  of  his  com- 
patriots. thouf:h  s}ic  would  doubtless  have 
refuted  the  suggestion,  not  realising  that 
being  "mtsumlerstood"  is  oftentimes 
synonymous  with  being  '*too  well  under- 
stood." 

When  at  last  the  much  delayed  Life 
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on  the  Mississippi  was  finished,  a  breath 
of  rch"cf  was  drawn  by  all  concerned. 
The  book  was  completed  in  May,  1883, 
and  was  immediately  issued  by  Messrs. 
James  R.  Osgood  and  Company. 

Last  and  not  least  among  the  tribula- 


tions attendant  upon  its  production  was 
the  experience  with  the  "cancelled  cut." 
This  picture,  which  originally  appeared 
on  page  441,  showed  a  head  in  profile 
(very  suggestive  of  that  of  the  author) 
being  consumed  in  flames;  a  presage  of 
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fogc  with, 

liau  tlire«  times 

14  of  iiifinit«  choags, 
above  Uic  pilot  bjr 
two.    TliiB  wu  going 
TO.   Tliey  liavc  decreed 
|iu*t,  itiid  stand  hi*  wktch 
'Loat  be  uitdcr  way  or  tied  up 
'  were  once  tlic  aristocrats  of  the 
^luw,  u  wo  used  to  do,  and  sleep  whilo 


hundred  tons  of  freight  ai4  lug^J  abo4rd  :  no,  we  most 
■it  in  the  pilot-hoase  ;  and  keep  swske,  too.  Verilj  we  are 
being  treated  like  a  pareel  of  mate*  and  engineers.  Tlio 
OoTemment  has  taken  awmy  the  romanee  of  our  calling ;  the 
Company  has  taken  away  ita  state  and  dignity. 

Plum  Point  looked  as  it  had  always  looked  by  night,  with 
the  aieeptioo  that  now  there  were  beacons  to  mark  the  cross- 
ingt,  and  also  a  lot  of  other  lights  on  tlie  Point  and  along 
ita  shore ;  those  Utter  glinting  from  tlie  Beet  of  the  United 
Btatea  Rircr  Commission,  and  from  a  Tillage  which  the  ofh- 
eials  have  built  on  tlie  land  for  oSoes  and  for  the  employes 
of  the  Mrrioe.   The  military  engineers  of  the  Commission 
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MARK  TWAIN  HAD  BEEN  A  PILOT,  AND  THIS  IS  A  PILOT'S  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  ABSURDITY  OF  A 
PICTURE  SHOWING  THE  USE  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  RUNNING  IN  A  FOG.  HE  WANTED  TO 
RETAIN  THE  RESPECT  OF  THE  RIVER  MEN. 
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possible  fufnrp  purii>limeiu  wliicli  Mrs. 
Clemens  did  not  relish,  and  which  she 
bsisted  should  Ik  omitted. 

It  was  useless  for  the  publishers  to 
prntcNt  that  almost  the  entire  edition 
(probably  not  far  from  a  hundred  thou- 
sand) had  been  printed,  Mrs.  Clemens 
remained  firm  in  her  decision  that  her 
husband's  profile  should  not  be  tlins 
burned  in  cffiiiy  for  the  edification  of  his 
thousaniU  (it  readers,  ami  Mr.  Clemens 
accord inirly  insisted  that  the  "cut  must 
be  cut  out."  This  edict  was  a  bonanza 
in  the  collector's  world  (though  it  proved 
cpiitc  the  contrary  in  that  of  tlie  pub- 
lisher),  tor  t)i(inL;h  the  tabooed  nit  "came 
out,."  it  vva>  too  late  to  eliminate  it  from 
every  volume  of  The  Life  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. Alreatly,  a  number  of  books  had 
been  bound  up  and  had  escaped  into  the 
open,  where  they  were  henceforth  to  as- 
sume their  places  in  the  "smart  (book) 
set,"  eagerly  sonL-'ir  b\  all  collectors;  it 
is  not  known  how  nuny  volunie^i  contain- 
ing die  "cancelled  cut"  were  issued  ere 
the  note  of  recall  was  sounded,  but  it 
was  doubtless  small  enouph  to  iu*;tify  the 
interest  of  the  collector  in  all  books  con- 
tainiiii!  the  "cremation"  picture. 

Wliile  tills  especial  illustration  u  as  t!ir 
only  one  taken  out  of  the  book  at  the 
author's  request,  it  was  not  the  only  one 
which  fell  under  the  ban  of  his  dis- 
plea'iure:  there  were  three  or  four  others 
which  provoked  his  derision  and  which  he 
desired  altered  or  excluded  at  the  last 
moment.  To  comply  with  these  demands 
in  full,  would,  however,  ha\e  been  rather 
too  large  a  proposition,  even  for  a  most 
obliginft  publisher,  and  h»  tlie  other  pic- 
tures renin;iu'd  unaltered.  The  author's 
comments  upon  them  as  they  were  sent 
him  in  proof,  are  nevertheless  well  worth 
preserving  as  truly  characteristic  of  him. 

The  first  one,  on  pane  ^oi.  presents 
the  writer's  opinion,  from  the  pilot's 
point  of  view,  when  he  protests  against 
the  pictorial  use  of  the  elcriric  lijht 
when  "running  in  a  foi:."  He  writes: 
"He  sure  to  make  this  correction.  The 
idea  of  usini:  the  electric  light  in  a  fo^ 
is  a  luindred  thousand  times  too  tOf).  We 
should  lose  the  respect  of  the  river  men." 


The  next  protest  arises  at  the  foot  of 
page  35^1-  and  a  glance  at  the  cut  im- 
mediately puts  the  reader  in  sympathy 
with  Mrs.  Clemens,  who  once  tnore  has 
lifted  her  voice  in  protest,  and  this  time 
vainly.  Under  the  picture,  Clemens  has 
written:  "Dear  Osgood — knock  this  pic- 
ture o:it.  The  madam's  orders  arc  per- 
emptory. She  says  the  chapter  is  plenty 
tireadful  enough  without  it.  ^'ours, 
Mark." 

Another  comment  accoinpanies  the  cut 
on  page  363,  where  the  writer  is  deplor- 
ing the  almost  entire  obliteratimi  of  the 
town  of  Napoleon,  of  which  he  says  it  is 
":i  t')\\n  no  more — swallowed  up,  van- 
ished, gone  to  feed  the  fishes;  nothing  left 
but  a  fragment  of  a  shanty  and  a 
crumbling  brick  chimney!" 

The  accompanying  cut  does  not  in  the 
least  sugLiest  the  prevailing  state  of  dem- 
olition described  in  the  text,  and  the  au- 
thor writes  on  the  margin:  "This  house 
is  too  sound — can't  it  be  turned  into  a 
ruin  somehow?'*  But  it  was  too  late 
to  destroy  even  one  of  the  ofTending 
chimneys,  and  so  this  last  of  the  shanties 
of  Napoleon  must  ever  remain  in  the  eyes 
of  the  reader  a  trim  and  prosperous 
tructure.  suggestive  of  a  hap^  home  in 
Switzerland. 

That  Mr.  Clemens  was  doubtful  of 
bis  publishers'  willingness  to  make  the 
final  emendations  and  corrections  at  the 
last  moment  is  evinced  by  another  mar- 
ginal note,  which  reads:  "Ticknor  makes 
these  various  changes  if  convenient — not 
otherw  isr.  It  ain't  any  matter  about  the 
<;o,fKX)  already  printed — no  importance. 
Mark." 

Some  time  previous  to  this  communica- 
tion Clemens  instructs  his  publishers  not 
to  tamper  with  his  punctuation;  this  he 
declines  is  the  one  thing  in  which  he 

considers  liim«clf  an  expert. 

"If  tiic  printers  will  only  follow  copy, 
strictly,  in  the  matters  of  capitals  and 

punctuation,  my  parr  of  the  proof-read- 
ing will  be  mere  pastime.  I  never  saw- 
such  beautiful  proofs  before.  You  will 
observe  that  in  Hiis  first  chapter  I  have 
not  made  a  mark.  In  the  other  chapters 
I  hud  no  marks  to  make  except  in  re- 
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^rn^^n;:  my  original  punctuation  and  turn- 
ing some  •  'tisV  into  'it  is' — there  being 
ft  dern  sight  too  many  of  the  former. 
What  I  want  to  read  proof  for,  is  for 
litrrrtry  !ap=;r<;  and  In fid'citio'S  (those  I'll 
mark  every  time) — so,  in  these  chapters 
where  I  have  had  to  turn  tny  whole  at' 


rcnrinn  to  rcsrorine  my  punctnntion,  I  do 
not  consider  that  1  have  legitimately  read 
the  proof  at  all.  I  didn't  know  what 
those  chapters  were  about,  when  I  got 
through  with  them. 

"Let  the  printers  follow  my  punctua- 
tion— ^it  is  the  one  thing  I  am  inflexibly 
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particular  aboiit.  For  corrections  turn- 
inp  my  'spranp'  into  'sprunp,'  I  am 
thankful ;  also  for  corrections  of  my 
grammar,  for  grammar  is  a  science  that 
was  always  too  many  for  yours  truly; 
but  I  like  to  have  my  punctuation  re- 


spected. I  learned  it  in  a  hundred  print- 
ing offices  when  I  was  a  jour,  printer; 
so  it's  got  more  real  variety  about  it 
than  any  other  accomplishment  I  pos- 
sess, and  I  reverence  it  accordingly. 
"I  haven't  seen  any  Chapter  2,  nor 
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TO  n!n>  TBS  WOODDIXB.  BM 

thing  I  ever  htvi  of*  hj  %  long  sliot  tho  most  rondcrfal  — 
and  unexpected." 

Hr.'niompaon  and  Mr.  Rogers  had  arriTcd,  meantime,  with 
Mtchela  and  umbrellaa,  ftud  liad  silcntlr  liiitcneHl  to  tho  cap- 
tain's newa.  Tboinpaon  put  a  half-duilur  in  taj  bud  and 
■aid  loftly:  — 

"  For  my  aharo  of  the  chromo." 

Rogera  followed  anit. 


TM,itiras  an  utonishing  Ihiiu 
SCO  the  Hi«»iMtppi  rollin 
unpeopled  shores 
theipot  wberol  used  to  sec  a  mn,^ 
twenty  j-e»r»  ago.  Town 
important  county; 
hospital;  town 
town  where  I 
Boost 
where  we 
■yh 
town 
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•        WAS    NOT   DII.AflDATED   ENOUGH   TO    INDICATE   THE    REAL    APPEARANCE   OF  THE   TOWN  OF 
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Chapter  4 — nor  the  prefatory  paragraph. 
But  no  matter;  if  niy  punctuation  has 
been  followed  in  thcni,  1  will  go  bail  that 
nobody  else  can  find  an  error  in  them. 
Only,  you  want  to  be  sure  that  they've 
been  set  up,  and  not  omitted." 

While  The  Life  on  the  Mississippi 
was  going  through  the  press,  it  was  de- 
cided to  omit  Chapter  48,  in  which  the 
author  had  drawn  some  rather  lively 
comparisons  between  the  .North  and 
South,  not  essential  to  the  interest  of  the 
book,  and  which  it  was  thought  might 
have  a  detrimental  eflfect  upon  the 
Southern  buyer.  This  chapter  was  set 
up  and  then  cancelled  in  the  proofs,  and 
its  existence  was  from  that  time  for- 
gotten until  after  the  writer's  death, 
when  the  original  manuscript  copy  of 
this  omitted  portion  was  found  in  the 
possession  of  its  publisher. 

This  chapter,  with  a  certain  number 
of  pages  preceding  it,  had  been  set 
apart  by  the  publisher,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  sent  in  the  author's  own  hand- 
writing, instead  of  the  type-written  copy 
which  he  had  been  previously  furnishing 
in  order  that  his  own  clean  manuscript 
might  go  to  a  friend  and  collector,  who 
had  made  known  to  him  a  keen  desire  to 
possess  it.  It  happened,  however,  that 
during  the  process  of  copying  the  book 
Mr.  Clemens's  secretary  was  taken  ill, 
and  in  this  interim  the  author  forwarded 
to  the  printers  his  own  handwritten 
copy ;  these  pages  remained  with  the  pub- 
lisher, and  the  collector,  who  held  the 


remainder  of  the  manuscriptof  the/.i/r  on 
the  Mississippi,  looked  in  vain  for  the 
pages  needed  to  make  his  book  complete. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Clemens  the 
intervening  pages  were  discovered,  and 
when  they  went  eventually  to  rejoin  their 
fellows  in  order  to  complete  the  manu- 
script volume,  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  among  them  a  complete  chapter  not 
included  in  the  printed  work. 

While  this  brief  cancelled  chapter 
presents  little  that  can  be  regarded  as  a 
special  contribution  to  the  Mississippi 
material,  it  is  of  interest  as  a  literary 
curiosity.  From  the  collector's  view- 
point it  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
"Mark  Twain"  memorabilia,  and  has  al- 
ready a  price  upon  its  head. 

During  the  chapter's  journey  to  its  last 
resting-place  in  a  famous  collection,  a 
copy  of  it  was  made  without  a  "by  your 
leave"  to  those  that  owned  the  manu- 
script, and  this  petty  piracy  resulted  in 
the  production  of  a  little  printed  leaflet, 
which  is  at  present  fluttering  through  the 
book-collecting  world  commanding  a 
fictitious  price.  This  stolen  reprint  of 
the  cancelled  chapter  makes  its  appeal  to 
all  collectors  possessing  copies  of  the 
Life  on  the  Mississippi  containing  the 
"cremation"  cut;  these  are  quite  sure  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  chance  to  insert 
the  "suppressed  chapter,"  as  an  addi- 
tional curiosity,  between  the  covers  of 
their  books;  a  privilege  w^hich  may  now 
be  enjoyed  by  any  reader  of  this  article 
who  may  care  to  preserve  it. 


UPSIDE  DOWN  SARCASM  FKOM  MR.  CLEMEKS 
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I  MISSCD  one  thine  in  the  South — African 
tlavcry.  That  horror  is  gone,  It  perma- 
nently. Therefore,  half  the  South  is  at  last 
emancipated,  half  the  South  it  free.  But  the 
white  half  is  apparently  as  far  from 
emancipation  as  ever. 

The  South  is  "solid"  for  a  single  political 
party.  It  it  difficult  to  account  fi>r  (his;  that 
is,  in  a  region  which  purports  to  be  free. 
Human  beings  arc  so  constituted,  that,  f^ivea 
an  inteiliEent^  thinking,  hundred  of  them,  or 
thousand,  or  million,  k  rnnvince  them  that 
they  are  free  from  personal  danger  or  social 


excommunIr:iti"ii  for  opinion's  sake,  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  that  they  shall  tic  them- 
Bclvet  in  a  body  to  any  one  sect,  religious 
or  political.  Every  thinking  person  in  the 
South  and  elsewhere  knows  this;  it  is  a 
truism. 

Given  a  "solid"  country,  ansrwhere;  It  the 
icady  conclusion  is  that  it  is  a  community  of 
savages.  But  here  arc  the  facts — not  con- 
jectures, but  facts — ic  I  think  they  spoil  that 
conclusion.  The  great  matt  of  Southemert, 
both  in  town  and  country,  arc  neighborly, 
friendly,  hospitable,  peaceable,  &  have  an 
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aversion  for  diMgreements  ft  embroilments; 
tbey  belong  to  die  cborch,  k  they  frequent  it; 

tJicy  are  Sabbath-obscrvcrs ;  ihcv  arc 
promise-keepers;  they  are  honorable  ic  up- 
right in  their  dealinKs;  where  their 
prejudices  are  not  at  the  front,  they  are  jmi, 
L^:  they  like  to  see  justice  done;  tbqf  are 
able  to  reason,  k  they  reason. 

These  duuracteristtcs  do  not  describe  a 
community  of  saragcf,  they  describe  die  re- 
verse, an  excellent  community.  How  such 
a  community  should  all  vote  one  way,  is  a 
|»erptexing  problem.  That  audi  a  people 
should  be  all  democrats  or  all  republicans 
teems  against  nature. 

It  may  be  that  a  minor  fact  or  two  may 
help  toward  a  solution.  It  is  imagined  in 
the  North  that  the  South  is  one  vast  and 
gory  murder-field,  k  that  every  man  goes 
armed,  Ic  has  at  one  time  or  anodber  taken 
a  neighbor's  life.  On  die  contrary,  the 
great  ma<("!  of  Southerners  carry  no  arms, 
k  do  not  quarrel.  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  killing  seems  so  frightfully  common, 
the  mighty  majority,  the  OVCrwhclmiiin  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens,  hare  never  seen  a 
weapon  drawn  in  their  lives.  This  is  die 
case  in  the  South.  The  general  people  are 
unfamiliar  with  murder;  they  have  never 
seen  a  murder  done.  Thousands  of  murders 
have  been  committed  in  the  South;  murders 
are  much  commoner  there  than  in  the  North; 
but  these  killings  arc  scattered  over  a  vast 
domain;  in  small  places,  long  intervals  of 
time  intervene  between  events  of  this  kind; 

&  in  both  small  &  large  plnns  it  the 
chance  half  dozen  who  witness  the  killing — 
die  vast  majority  of  that  community  are  not 
present,  &  may  live  long  lives  k  die  without 
ever  having  seen  an  oocorrcnce  of  the 
sort 

As  I  have  said,  the  great  mass  of 

Southerners  are  not  personally  familiar  with 
murder.  And  being  peaceably  disposed,  & 
also  accustomed  to  living  in  peace,  they  have 
a  horror  of  murder  k  violence. 

There  is  a  stipcr-.titinn,  current  c\rT\- 
where,  that  the  Southern  temper  is  peculi- 
arly hot;  whereas,  in  troth  the  temper  of 
the  average  Sowherncr  is  not  hotter  than 
that  of  the  average  Northerner.  The  temper 
of  the  Northerner,  through  training,  heredity, 
k  fear  of  the  law,  is  kept  under  the  better 


command,  that  is  all.  In  a  wild  country 
where  bom  insdncts  may  venture  to  die  sur- 
face, this  fact  --hinvs  up.  In  Californin,  NV 
vada,  k  Montana,  the  most  of  the  despera- 
does &  the  deadliest  of  them,  were  not  from 
the  South,  but  from  the  North. 

Now,  in  eveiy  community.  North  k  South, 
there  is  one  hothead,  or  a  dozen,  or  a  hun- 
dred, according  to  distribution  of  popula- 
tion;  the  rest  of  the  community  are  quiet 
folk.  What  do  these  hot  heads  amount  to, 
in  the  North?  Nothing.  Who  fears  them? 
Nobody.  Their  heads  never  get  so  hot  but 
that  thcv  rctnin  cnld  scn«-c  enough  to  remind 
them  that  tbey  are  among  a  people  who  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  walked  over  by 
dieir  sort;  a  people  who^  although  they  will 
not  insanely  hang  them  upon  suspicion  k 
without  trial,  nor  try  them,  convict  them,  & 
then  let  them  go,  but  who  will  give  diem 
a  fair  k  honest  chance  in  the  courts,  k  if 
conviction  follow  will  punish  them  with  im- 
prisonment or  the  halter. 

In  the  Sondi  the  case  is  very  different. 
The  one  hot-head  defies  the  hamlet;  the  half 
dozen  or  dozen  defy  the  village  k  the  town. 
In  the  South  die  expression  is  common,  diat 
such-&-such  a  ruffian  is  the  "terror  of  the 
town."  Could  he  come  North  &  be  the  terror 
of  a  town  ?  Such  a  thing  is  impossible. 
Northern  resolorion,  backing  Nordiem  law, 
uas  too  much  for  even  the  "Mollie  Ma- 
guires,"  powerful,  numerous,  k  desperate  as 
was  that  devilish  secret  organization.  But 
it  could  have  lived  a  long  life  in  the  SOUth; 
for  there  it  is  not  the  rule  for  courts  lo 
hang  murderers. 

Why?'-4eeing  that  tibe  bulk  of  die  com- 
munity are  murder-hadng  people.  It  is  hard 
to  tell.  Are  they  torpid,  merely ?— indiffer- 
ent?— wanting  in  public  spirit? 

Their  juries  fail  to  convict;  even  in  the 

clearest  rasc^.  That  this  is  not  nfrrrmhl.'  ta 
the  public,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  very 
frequently  such  a  miscarriage  of  jusdce  so 
rouses  the  people  that  they  rise,  in  a  pas- 
sion, k  break  into  the  juil,  drag  out  their 
man  k  lynch  him.  This  is  quite  sufficient 
proof  that  they  do  not  approve  of  murder 
k  murderers.  But  this  hundred  or  two  huil< 
dred  men  usually  do  this  act  of  public  jus- 
tice with  masks  on.  They  go  to  their  grim 
work  with  dear  coasdeneesb  but  with  dwir 
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facet  disguised.   Th^  Icmw  Am  the  law 

will  not  meddle  with  them — otherwise,  at 
least,  than  by  empty  form — St  tbey  know  that 
die  conmtuilty  will  applaud  their  act  Still, 
they  disguise  themselves. 

The  other  day,  in  Kentucky,  a  witness 
testified  against  a  young  man  in  court,  & 
got  him  lined  for  a  violation  of  a  law.  The 
young  man  went  home  &  got  his  shot  gun 
tc  made  b>hort  work  of  that  witness.  He  did 
not  invent  that  method  of  correcting  wit- 
nesses; it  had  been  used  before,  in  the  South. 
Perhaps  this  detail  accounts  for  the  reluc- 
tance of  witnesses,  there,  to  testify;  &  also 
the  reluctance  of  juries  to  coni^ct;  it  per- 
haps, also,  for  the  disposition  of  lynchers  to 
go  to  their  Krcwsomc  labors  di'^i^ni^ed. 

Personal  courage  is  a  rare  quality.  Every- 
where in  the  Christian  world,— except,  pos- 
sibly,  down  South — the  average  citizen  not 
brave,  be  is  timid.  Perhaps  he  is  timid 
down  South,  too.  According  to  the  Times- 
Dtmocrat,  "the  favorite  diversion  of  New 
Orleans  hoodlums  is  crowding  upon  the  late 
street  cars,  hustling  the  men  passengers  k 
insulting  the  ladies.**  They  smoke,  they  use 
gross  lanK'ia^t'.  they  successfully  defy  the 
oonductor  when  he  tries  to  collect  their  fare. 
All  this  happens,  &  they  do  not  get  hurt. 
Apparently  the  average  Southern  cidzen  is 
like  the  average  Northern  citi/en — does  not 
like  to  embroil  himself  with  a  ruffian. 

The  other  day,  in  Kentucky,  a  single  high- 
wayman, revolver  in  hand,  stopped  a  stage- 
coach &  robbed  the  passengers,  some  of 
whom  were  armed — 5c  he  got  away  un- 
harmed. The  unaverage  Kentuckian,  being 
plucky,  is  not  afraid  to  attack  half  a  dozen 
average  Kentuckians;  &  his  bold  enterprise 
succeeds — probably  because  the  average  Ken- 
tuckian is  like  Ae  average  of  the  human 
race,  not  plucky,  but  timid. 

In  one  thing  the  average  Northerner  seems 
to  be  a  step  in  advance  of  the  average 
Southerner,  in  that  he  bands  himself  with 
his  timid  fellows  to  support  (he  law,  {at 
least  in  the  matter  of  murder,)  protect 
judges,  juries,  &  witnesses,  k  also  to  secure 

all  citizens  from  pcr>onal  danger  &  from 
obloquy  or  social  ostraciMn  on  account  of 
opinion,  political  or  religious;  whereas  die 
average  Southerners  do  not  band  themselves 
togedier  in  these  high  interests^  but  leave 


them  to  look  out  for  themselves  wuupported; 

the  results  being  unpunished  murder,  against 
the  popular  approval,  &  the  decay  &  de- 
struction of  independent  thought  Sc  action  in 
politics. 

I  take  the  following  paragraph  from  a 
recent  article  in  the  Evening  Post,  published 
at  LouMville,  Ky.  The  tUlics  are  mine: 

There  is  no  use  in  mincing  mattera.  The 
social  condition  of  the  State  is  worse  than 

we  ha\e  ever  known  it.  Murders  arc  more 
frequent,  punishment  is  lighter,  pardons  more 
numerous,  and  abuses  more  flagrant  than  at 
any  period  within  our  recollection,  running 
back  fifteen  years.  Matters  are  getting 
worse  day  bpr  day.  The  most  alarming  fea- 
ture of  all  IS  the  indifference  of  the  publie. 
\i>  one  seems  to  see  the  carnival  of  crime 
and  social  chaos  to  which  we  are  rapidly 
drifting.  No  one  seems  to  take  to  himself 
the  lesson  of  current  events.  No  one  seems 
to  realize  the  actual  danger  which  hangs 
over  the  lives  of  all.  Appeals  to  the  order- 
loving  and  laiM-abiding  elements  appear 
•vain  and  idle.  It  is  di/Jttull  In  stir  them. 
Shocking  tragedies  at  their  very  doors  do 
not  starde  them  to  a  realization  of  the  evils 
that  are  cursing  Kentucky,  imperilling  the 
lives  of  her  own  citizens,  barring  us  against 
the  current  of  immigration  and  comnu-rre, 
and  presenting  u>  to  the  e\ es  of  the  world  as 
a  reckless,  Ciod  d r:\ing,  reeking  band  of 
law-breakers  and  murderers. 

That  editor  does  not  feel  indifferent.  He 
feels  the  opposite  of  indiScrenL  •  Does  he 
thing  he  is  alone?  He  cannot  be.  I  think 
that  without  question  he  is  expressing  die 
general  feeling  of  the  State.  But  it  is  not 
organited,  tiierefore  it  is  inefiective.  Once 
organized,  It  would  be  abundantly  atrong  for 
the  occasion;  the  condition  of  (Unga  com- 
plained of  by  the  editor  would  cease.  Hut 
it  is  not  going  to  organize  itself;  somebody 
has  got  to  take  upon  himself  die  disagree- 
al  li  oHice  of  making  the  first  mo\  c.  Tn  the 
Knuxville  region  of  Tennessee  that  oihce  has 
been  assumed,  k  a  movement  is  now  on  foot 
there  to  organize  &  band  together  the  best 
people  for  the  protection  of  Courts,  juries 
St  witnesses.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
experiment  should  not  succeed;  &  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, there  is  no  reason  why  the  reform 
should  not  spread. 

As  to  white  political  liberty  in  New  Or- 
leans. I  take  four  pages,  at  randoHB^  fram 
the  ci^  directory  for  the  present  y«ar~iSSa« 
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Ii  "sample*"  the  book,  &  affords  one  a  sort 
of  birdVeye  view  of  the  oationatities  of  New 
Orleans: 

(Insert  the  4  psf^M,  772  A  B  &  C — reduce 
them  in  facsimile  Sc  crowd  them  onto  a 
alogle  page  of  my  boo^  to  be  read  by  t 
magoilier.) 

"Many  men,  many  minds,"  says  the  prov- 
erb. What  a  luvely  thing  it  is  to  see  all 
tbcic  variegated  oationalides  exbibitlog  a 
miracle  which  mnke-i  all  other  miracles 
cheap  in  comparison — that  is,  voting  &  feel- 
ing all  one  way,  in  tpite  of  an  eternal  law 
of  nature  whicb  pronounces  such  a  thing  im- 


possible. And  how  pretty  it  is  to  see  all 
these  Germans  &  Frenrhmen,  who  bitterly 
dilTer  in  all  things  eUe,  meet  sweetly  to- 
gether on  the  platfomi  o(  a  party  in 
the  free  &  unembarrassed  political  atmos- 
phere of  New  Orleans.  How  odd  it  is  to  see 
tbe  mixed  nationalities  of  New  York  votiiiK 
all  "iorts  of  tickets,  &  ihe  very  same  mixed 
nationalities  of  New  Orleans  voting  all  one 
way^-fc  letting  on  tbat  that  is  just  tbe  thing 
tluv  s\'\>]y  III  ill),  Si  are  entirely  unhampered 
in  tbe  matter,  &  wouldn't  vote  otherwise, 
oh,  not  for  an>  ihinK-  At  the  German  phrases 
it,  "it  Is  not  thick  enou^" 


TW  AtlTROU'  LBA6UB  OT  AMBRICA,  M  A  rfiRMANBMT  HOME,  HAS  TAKEN  WHAT  HAS  LONG  BEEM 
KNOWN  AS  THE  WASIllNCTON  IRVIKC  HOUSE,  AT  THE  OOaMER,  OF  »VINC  PLACE  AND  SEVEN- 
TEENTH STREET,  NKIV  YORK  CITV.    BUT  JUST  HOW  CUMELV  THIS  STaOCTUtE  IS  ASSOCIATBO 

WITH  THE  CBKATOR  OK  DII  ORICH  KNICKKRBOCKFR  IS  A  MnOTTI>  Qt  F5TION.  THE  HOUSE  NEVEt 
BELOMCEO    TO    WASHINGTON    IRVING,    BUT    FIRST    UELONUEU     lU    AN    UNCtE,    AND  LATER 

pjom  ivtQ  THB  fomssioK  or  a  nephew,    howevfr.  irvtnc  vurren  the  house  frb- 

OUBNTLY,  AND  THEBB  WBOTB  PART  OF  HIS  "UFE  OF  WASHINGTON" 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  TROUBADOURS 

BY  STUART  HENRY 


On  Sabh;tr'i  afternoons  in  the  simple 
village  of  Mailianc,  where  Ireiieric 
Mistral  was  born,  lived  and  died,  there 
were  wont  U)  proinenaile  up  and  down 
the  public  thoroughfare  two  columns  of 
people.  The  one  on  the  left  wore  deep 
blue  cravats  and  represeutn!  tli  i  t  dar 
ing.  inodcrn  fellnv\s — rlie  rathials  and 
free-thinkers.  The  other  column,  on  the 
right,  comprised  those  adhering  to  the 
ancient  ideas  of  the  throne  and  the  altar, 
and  wearing  cravats  of  li^lit  blue. 

Mistral  was  to  be  found  among  tliose 
U'earing  the  li>iht  blue.  He  was  thus 
true  to  !i's  Mniiili  rfiil  rliirteenth  century 
when  the  Troubadours  reigned  with 
their  graces  and  weaknesses,  their  ro- 
mances ani'  m;;  (  fstitions,  their  perennial 
youth  and  e:irl\  drray.  In  fact  Mistral 
and  his  followers  set  up  a  real  kingdom 
of  letters,  sanctified  by  rites,  glorified  by 
festivals,  and  crowned  with  toasts  of  be- 
flowcrcd  rhetoric  and  rhymes  to  that 
lovely  dead  Proven«;al  past  of  which  they 
were  the  direct  inheritors.  Theirs  was 
a  knightly  round  table  out  in  f>I(hi  air, 
graced  with  roses  and  love,  embellished 
with  sunshine  and  wine,  gay  laughter 
and  simple  faith,  in  a  realm  where  el- 
derly men  exuberantly  married  young 
wives. 

Successive  Queens  of  the  Felibres  also 

reii:ned — women  so  good  to  look  upon 
that  they  .-ippear  to  have  been  cliosen  for 
their  pulcliritudc — lustrous  niidni^Iit  in 
their  hair  and  unfathoniabh>  iiep!}is  in 
their  soft  black  eyes.  Ami  the  first  of 
them  was  Mistral's  young  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  married  at  forty-six. 

His  appearance  brought  to  mind  some 
Southern  colonel.  He  had  the  emotion- 
alism and  lounging  ways  of  our  own 
warm  South.  His  soft  hat  tossed  on 
across  his  right  ear,  his  martial  mous- 
tache, his  lordly  goatre.  his  skin  tanned 
by  a  thousand  suns,  hi?  hospitable  en- 


thusiasm, siigcested  a  grandee  of  royal 
girth  and  spacious  manners,  ready  to 
burst  forth  in  expansive  mirth  or  to 
quickly  shed  a  confiding  and  ^mpathetic 
tear. 

Much  has  been  written  to  show  his 
hilarity  and  frnl'i  <omcness,  especially  at 
the  times  when  Daudet  visited  tlieir 
adored  Provence.  Tiiey  and  their  fel- 
lows, bearded,  loose-limbed,  with  the 
jaunty  swagger  of  their  warm  clime, 
carried  on  hitrh  jinks  amid  tlie  home 
folk  up  ami  down  the  river  valley. 
They  played  pranks,  shouted  and 
laughed,  absorbed  much  w  ine,  and  rev- 
elled in  the  tales  and  jests  of  their 
boasted  locality. 

Some  think  of  Mistr.il  a^  a  literary 
aristocrat  and  Over-Lord,  dwelling  in  a 
home  rich  and  beautiful  with  art  ob- 
jects suggesting  the  romantic  ancient 
days  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette. 
They  picture  him  as  a  luxurious  aesthete 
and  master  dilettante,  able  to  linger  for 
months  over  an  archaic  rhyme  and  toy 
for  \  I  ;n  s-  over  the  memories  of  a  decayed 
language  and  literature  that  appear 
dancing  in  a  few  light-hearted  pages  of 
history.  Others  are  led  to  think  of  Mn- 
trnl  as  a  rustic  true  to  his  peasant 
mother,  and  living  in  a  cot  containing 
two  rooms,  one  ab^  the  other,  and  com- 
panioned by  that  poor  man's  friend,  a 
doe. 

For,  though  he  was  king  of  the  south 
half  of  France, — the  most  famous  and 
beloved  man  there, — he  pretended  to  be 
a  sort  of  clodhopper.  In  his  village,  not 
far  from  the  medieval  Avignon,  of  royal 
and  papal  memories,  he  was  contented 
for  a  loni:  lifetime  to  receive  the  homagpS 
of  the  world.  No  well-educated  person 
thought  a  visit  to  that  province  complete 
without  ha\  ing  paid  his  very  welcome  re- 
spects to  the  Chief  of  the  Felibres.  Citi- 
zens of  distant  America  even  were  num- 
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bcred  in  his  circle  of  personal  interests. 
He  dedicated  a  poem  to  former  President 
RooKvdt,  and  included  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  among  the  acknowledged  friends 
of  his  Soctrry.  On  Mistral's  tomb,  built 
at  Aries  in  J  907,  the  face  of  Roosevelt 
is  one  of  the  faces  carved  in  the  marble. 

Modest  in  his  life  of  provincial  tri- 
umphs, Mistral  seemed  to  have  been  txirn 
under  a  lucky  star.  His  evenly  modelled 
hands  were  spoken  of  as  indicating  his 
tranquil  lite.  Good  of  heart,  manly,  he 
had  the  full  leisure  to  love  all  that  was 
noble  and  beautiful.  Having  fallen  heir 
to  sufficient  means  from  his  farmer 
father,  he  w  as  always  free  from  economic 
pressure  and  could  thus  slowly  do  a 
worthy  work  that  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  those  of  the  pen  who  see  the 
prowling  wolf  whenever  they  peek  out 
of  doors. 

To  labour  twenty  years,  eight  hours 

a  day,  on  a  production  as  little  salable  as 
a  Provencal  dictionary,  though  unique 
and  valued  as  it  is,  required  an  assured 
ea<e  of  piirsc.  In  this  toil  of  love,  to 
pick  up  fragments  of  one's  ancient  native 
idiom  from  fisher  folk  and  old  house- 
wives at  their  daily  tasks,  demanded  an 
occupied,  gossiping  idleness  such  as  be- 
longed only  to  a  loquacious  Fclibre. 
With  a  dallying  beauty  and  siroplencss 
could  he  write:  "If  joy  comes  not  to- 
day, assuredly  it  will  come  to-morrow. 
And  as  soon  as  the  violet  breathes  her 
perfume,  the  butterfly  will  flutter  to  her; 
then  will  the  maiden,  like  a  ripening 
fruit,  come  to  her  lover;  and  the  crystal 
dewdrop  will  be  as  radiant  as  a  dia- 
mond." 

The  crowning  of  his  literary  fame  was 


precisely  his  early  poem  "Mireillc" 
(1859),  from  which  came  the  libretto 
for  Gounod's  fomous  opera  of  the  same 
name — twenty  years  later.  It  is  the  most 

popular  Optra  com'tque  in  France  save 
Cariiu  n  and  Mignon.  One  of  the  toasts 
drunk  by  the  Society  of  Fclibres  was: 
"I  drink  to  Mireillc,  the  most  beautiful 
mirror  in  which  Provence  looks  at  her- 
self.** 

Mistral — last  of  tht  \  critable  Trouba- 
dours— was  truly  gifted  in  that  he  was 
an  erudite  philologist  wiio  possessed  a 
rare  creative  sense  of  poetic  form.  His 
name  had  become  greater  than  any  direct 
appeal  of  the  productions  of  his  pen;  for 
only  to  the  learned  few  does  the  bent  of 
his  labours  mean  anything.  It  was  to 
tlie  credit  of  this  not  untrrateful  or  un- 
generous age  that  he  reaped  all  the  re- 
wards of  fame  from  a  public  which  un- 
derstood practically  nothing  of  his  work. 
\V'hile  he  humbly  pushed  away  scholastic 
iionuurs  from  himself,  they  only  crowded 
the  more  thickly  about  his  brow.  The 
\ery  nature  of  his  undertaking^  disarmed 
criticism.  'I'here  was  none  of  his  com- 
patriots who  really  cared  to  say  him  nay, 
though  he  persisted  in  not  using  the  na- 
tvm?.]  language  except  in  translating  his 
own  books.  He  fairly  earned  his  share 
of  the  Nobel  prize  in  1904,  with  the 
proceeds  of  which  he  founded  a  Proven- 
gal  museum  at  Aries.  A  few  months 
before  his  death  he  appropriately  wrote: 
"The  days  that  grow  chill  and  the  swell- 
ing sea — all  things  tell  mc  that  the 
winter  of  my  life  has  come,  and  that  I 
must  without  delay  gather  my  olives 
and  offer  the  virgin  oil  on  the  altar  of 
God." 
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TO  ROBERT  LYTTON :  FROM  ELIZABETH 
BARRETT  BROWNING 


For  mwe  than  sixty  years  this  tribute,  by  the  author  of  "Aurora  Leigh,"  to 
Robert  Lytton  {Edward  Robert  Bulwer-LyHon.  first  luirl,  iSjl-l89l)t  ftore  gen- 
erally knmvn  as  "Oiven  M t  ridtth."  has  hn  n  j ',r(jotti  n.  l  he  poem  i:  a^  u  r'tltt  n  at 
Bagni  de  Lttcea  in  the  summer  of  tS^j,  when  Robert  Lytton,  then  an  attache  at  the 
Florence  Legation,  was  staying  with  the  Brownings,  It  was  here,  too,  when  he  was 
with  them  again  in  tSs7,  that  he  had  a  severe  attaek  of  gastric  fever  and  was  nursed 
by  Robert  Browninei.  Robert  I.ytton  had  scarcely  recovered  tvhen  "Periini"  Broii  n- 
ing,  a  boy  of  eight  years,  iias  similarly  attacked,  but  in  a  mild  form;  during  his  ill- 
ness, seeing  his  mother's  anxious  face  bending  over  him,  the  child  said,  "Think  it's  a 
little  boy  in  the  street;  and  you  ivon't  fa  I  so  badly."  The  MS.  is  in  the  clear  but 
delicate  caligraphy  of  Mrs.  Broivning,  without  a  single  correction^  and  written  on 
both  sides  of  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  deep  gash  in  the  upper  edge.  The  MS, 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Browning,  who  copied  on  a  large  sheet  the 
full  text  of  the  three  stanzas  irnpirfirt  in  the  torn  original.  Miss  Browning  gave 
both  to  Airs.  Barrett  Broiining,  who  has  kept  them  until  to-day  "in  a  little  box  of 
personai  treasures^ 

I 

O  norm:  hcarr,  noble  soul,  live 

( )iir  leader,  and  kinu  of  us  all ! 
Take  the  love  which  we  languish  to  give; 

Give  the  love  without  which  we  must  £all. 


2 

^'ou,  brave  shoulders  of  Atla.?,  just  stronp;  enough  • 
To  bear  up  a  world  much  in  want  of  it! 

You,  the  u  i>c  lu-art  that">  probed  our  life  long  enough 
To  pardon  the  nun&cnsc  and  cant  of  it! 


3 

An  eye  tliat  looks  strai;zl>t  on  to  God, 

And  a  tongue  that  ran  baflle  the  Devil, — 

A  wit  that  walks  forth  silver-shod, 
And  sets  a  iair  front  against  Evil. 


4 

When  you  speak,      you  ■;pcak,  I  think  Paul 

At  Athens,  posterity  teaching, 
Said  such  words,  though  such  thoughts,  just  let  fall 

Such  grand  language  as  yours,  in  his  preaching. 
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5 

Yet  bear  with  us  I  think  for  us!  speak  for  us  I 

Tlierr     none  w  e  can  honour  above  yf)ii. 
When  jou  tiiiiik,  our  own  thoi^phts  arc  too  weak  for  us,- 
When  you  speak,  we  are  silent,  and  love  you. 


You  arc  strong::  we  nrc  weak  antl  the  jostle 
Of  life  seems  to  hurt  us  too  much; 

But  you,  O  beloved,  O  apostle 

Leave  healing  behind  in  your  touch. 


Light  and  wnrnith — the  wlmlc  of  you  piling 

Its  own  majinificent  gladness: 
But  he  that  would  prove  your  v\  ise  smiling 

Must  have  probed  aU  the  sources  of  sadness. 


For  o'er  depth  below  depth  nf  your  being 

Un fathomed  the  soul  of  you  sleeps: 
And  your  great  saiile  is  still  too  all  seeing 

A  rainbow  that  arches  the  deeps. 

9 

AU  that  strength!  all  that  power!  yet  so  pliant! 

You're  so  great  we  could  never  come  near  you, 
Were  it  not  that  the  child  with  the  giant 

Is  mixed,  and  we  honour — ^not  fear  you. 

10 

O  but  for  old  times  for  one  momoit! 

How  we'd  hymn  you  and  crown  you,  and  bring  you 

Through  the  Fonim  with  praising  and  comment. 
Stepping  proud  o'er  the  flowers  we'd  fling  you. 


II 

We'd  die  for  you  gladly,  if  need  were, — 

And  ^rladly  we'd  live  w  hile  we  might  for  you: 

We'd  follow  wherever  your  kad  were, 

Believe  in  you,  hope  for  you,  fight  for  you. 

12 

These  are  words,  now  !  an  1  yet,  Oh  yet  live 

Our  leader  and  kin:;  of  us  all! 
Take  the  love  which  is  all  we  can  gtvel 

Take  large  meanings  for  deeds  that  are  small  1 
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WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  THE  AMERICAN 

DRAMA? 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Authors  Cluh  of 
New  "Y  ork  on  t!ie  evening  of  April  9th, 
Mr,  W'illiam  Archer  delivered  an  in- 
formal a(!(lr■{•^•^,  (luring  the  course  of 
which  he  asked  an  exceedingly  signifi- 
cant question  ccmceming  tJw  current 
American  drama.  He  stated  that  he  had 
visited  this  countr>'  several  times  during 
the  course  of  tiie  last  fifteen  years,  and 
that,  on  each  occasion,  he  had  been  im- 
pressed hy  the  vivacity  of  invention,  the 
alertness  of  observation,  and  the  zest  of 
entertainment  in  our  popular  American 
plays;  but  tiiat,  whenever  he  had  re- 
turned to  New  York  after  an  absence 
of  only  two  or  three  years,  he  had  dis- 
covered with  surprise  that  nearly  alt  the 
current  American  plays  had  been  writ- 
ten by  new  writers,  and  that  the  plny- 
wriglus  whose  work  he  had  admired  only 
a  short  time  before  had  apparently  been 
relegated  to  oblivion.  lie  regarded  our 
coniinual  discovery  of  new  writers  as  an 
evidence  of  an  extraordinary  fertility  in 
native  talent  for  the  theatre;  but  he  con- 
sidered our  apparent  faHure  to  (li\cIop 
the  writers  whom  we  did  discover  as  an 
evidence  of  a  scarcely  explicable  prodi- 
gality. "Why  is  it,"  he  inquired,  "that 
each  new  generation  of  American  play- 
wrights seems  to  endure  only  two  or 
three  seasons?  Why  is  it  that  so  many 
men  of  talent,  who  have  written  one  or 
two  promising  ph  ss,  are  supplanted  by 
other  men  of  talent  before  they  have  had 
time  to  fulfil  their  promise?  What  be- 
comes of  all  your  pluw  rights?  Why 
do  you  throw  them  awuy,  instead  of 
helping  them  to  develop  their  ability?" 

This  inquiry  is  extremely  (i'llu  i:'r  to 
^n<^\e^;  but.  at  the  request  uf  Mr. 
Ard.er,  some  attempt  will  be  made  to 
explain  the  current  situation  in  the  pres- 
ent paper.  In  the  fir>t  pl.^  r,  it  may  be 
Stated  that  our  theatre-going  public  seems 


to  set  a  liighcr  value  on  invention  than 
on  imagination.  This  fact  was  clearly 
felt  by  tlie  late  Clyde  Fitch ;  and  to 
satisfy  the  public  craving  for  invention, 
he  nearly  always  devoted  his  initial  acts 
to  exploiting  some  novel  device  of  theat* 
rical  dexrtr'rv.  His  audience  desired 
him  to  be  cle\  er;  and,  responsive  to  the 
sense  of  this  demand,  he  tossed  out  a  sop 
of  cleverness  before  proceeding  to  the 
imaginative  business  of  his  rl.i\.  B  it 
the  history  of  nearly  all  considerable  ar- 
tists teaches  us  that  they  begin  with  in- 
vention and  then  sbwly  ripen  to  imagi- 
nation,— they  commence  with  cleverness 
and  ultimately  rise  to  simplicity  and  se- 
renity. It  is  not  surprising,  dwrefore, 
that  the  most  vivid  invention,  the  m<ut 
captivating  cleverness,  should  be  dis- 
played in  the  first  or  second  plays  of 
writers  of  ingenious  talent.  A  new  idea 
is  most  likely  to  be  .-ulvancctl  by  a  new 
man.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why 
the  American  public,  with  its  avidity 
for  clever  invention,  prefers  the  inge- 
nuity of  new  authors  to  the  matured 
imagination  of  writers  who  have  risen 
above  the  initial  exercbe  of  cleverness. 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  American  public  goes  to  the 
theatre  merely  to  be  entertained,  and  tliat 
it  finds  more  entertainment  in  a  shifting 
of  the  point  of  view  toward  life  than  in 
a  deepening  of  the  vision  of  life  from 
an  established  point  of  view.  Thus  far, 
no  incentive  has  been  offered  to  our  play- 
Wrights  to  grow  up.  Our  public  does 
not  ask  that  a  man  shall  meditate  upon 
our  life  until  he  is  able  to  say  something 
about  it  that  is  valuable;  it  asks  merely 
that  he  sliall  point  an  unexpected  finger 
at  some  aspect  of  our  life  that  has  not 
previously  been  exploited  On  the  sti^. 
In  setting  this  premium  on  sheer  origi- 
nality, it  votes  in  favour  of  new  writers 
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at  the  expense  of  older  and  wher  men, 
and  tosses  aside  Augustus  Thomas,  who 
is  trying  to  expound  a  philosophy  of  life, 
in  favour  of  Bayard  Veiller,  who  gives 

it  news. 

Only  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  com- 
monly complained  that  a  new  playwright 
cnult]  not  get  a  hearing  in  America. 
Nowadays  any  playwright  can  get  a-hear- 
tng,  provided  only  that  he  come  forward 
with  something  that  is  new.  This  pre- 
mium that  is  set  on  novelty  \9.  perhaps  the 
greatest  cause  that  inhibits  the  develop- 
ment of  serious  drama  in  America.  A 
mature  playwright,  who  has  grown  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in  life  than  in  the 
theatre,  is  seldom  likely  to  deal  with 
novel  subjects  or  to  present  them  in  a 
novel  way.  Great  themes  are  never  new; 
and  an  artist  with  something  to  say  about 
life  is  rarely  willing  to  overlay  his  mes- 
sage with  the  distraction^  of  inventive 
ingenuity.  As  a  result  of  the  public  de- 
mand for  cleverness,  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  which  makes  it 
easy  for  new  playwrights  to  display  their 
'  inventions,  but  makes  it  comparatively 
difficult  for  the  same  writers  a  few  years 
later  to  secure  a  favourable  hearing  for 
the  more  imaginative  works  of  their  ma- 
turity. 

Until  this  situation  ts  changed,  we 

shall  ne\cr  succeed  in  developing  a  na- 
tional drama  in  America.  Until  we  de- 
vise some  system  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween new  playwrights  who  are  merely 
clever  and  new  playwrights  who  are 
likely  to  progress  from  invention  to 
imagination,  until  we  devise  some  method 
for  nurturing  the  comparatively  few 
writers  who  seem  inherently  capable  of 
an  ultimate  achievement  of  dramatic  art, 
until  we  learn  to  throw  away  the  merely 
entertaining  craftsmen  as  soon  as  they 
luve  entertained  us  but  never  to  throw 
away  an  author  of  real  promise,  and  un- 
til we  learn  to  laud  imagination  more 
than  Ave  applaud  invention  and  to  set  a 
premium  upon  the  man  who  secures  his 
incentive  from  life  itself  instead  of  from 
the  theatre,  \\c  "^liall  not  he  rewarded 
with  a  national  drama  in  America,  The 
familiar  statement  that  the  theatre-going 


public  gets  what  it  deser%'es  is  true,  at 
least,  to  this  extent: — that  no  public 
ever  gets  a  national  drama  until  it  de- 
serves it. 

As  Mr.  Archer  stated,  we  have  more 
than  enough  pl.iywri;:hts  of  sufficient 
talent  to  achieve  a  national  dramatic  lit- 
erature, If  only  the  conditions  of  our 
theatre  were  such  as  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  their  ability  instead  of  to 
cut  it  off  at  the  ver>'  outset.  The  reason 
why  we  produce  so  few  American  plays 
of  any  genuine  importance  is  not  that  wc 
lack  the  men  to  write  them,  but  that  as 
yet  we  lack  the  innd't'ons  to  demand 
them.  Great  dramatists  are  made,  not 
bom.  Dramatic  talent  is  born ;  but  dra- 
matic genius  is  developed  only  when  dra- 
matic talent  is  fo«tered  by  inspiriting 
theatrical  conditions.  No  plant  can 
come  to  flower  unless  it  can  take  root 
in  fertile  soil ;  and  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  our  playwrights  are  never  heard 
from  after  their  first  two  or  three  plays 
is  that  they  arc  sown  as  seed  by  the  way- 
side and  fall  on  rocky  izroiind. 

The  responsibility  for  the  present 
dearth  of  ^nerican  dramatic  art  must 
be  divided  between  the  public,  the  man- 
agers, the  critics,  and  the  playwrights 
themselves;  and  wc  may  most  clearly 
analyse  the  situation  by  approaching  it 
successively  from  the  points  of  view  of 
these  four  factors. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  frankly  stated 
that  the  public  of  America,  considered  as 
a  whole,  is  not  at  all  interested  in  the 
drama.  It  is  enormously  interested  in  the 
theatre;  but  that  is  another  matter  alto- 
gether. Throughout  his  recent  book  on 
The  Foundations  of  a  National  Drama  * 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  insisted 
on  the  prime  importance  of  dispelling 
the  confusion  between  the  drama  and  the 
theatre  which  persists  in  the  popular 
mind.  The  drama  is  an  art  of  autlior- 
sliip;  and  the  theatre  entertains  the  pub- 
lic by  the  e.vhibition  of  many  otlicr  mat- 
ters than  the  art  of  authorship.  Mr. 
Jones  has  pointed  out  that  the  theatre 

•The  Foundationi  oi  a  National  Drama. 
Bv  Hfiirv  .Xiihur  J  unci.  New  York:  George 
H.  Dorao  Company. 
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has  often  flourished  in  periods  when  the 
drama  was  dead.  Thus,  in  England  in 

the  larlv  nlfictccnth  century,  there  was 
no  Hritish  draina  of  any  consequence, 
but  the  British  theatre  prospered  by  ex- 
hibiting the  actini;  of  such  great  perform- 
ers as  Mrs.  Sidtlons  anei  the  Kcmbles, 
Kean  and  Macready.  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing, who  did  great  things  for  the  British 
theatre,  did  absolutely  nothing  for  \\\c 
British  drama,  since  lie  never  produce.! 
a  play  by  a  contemporary  author  of  im- 
portance. Likewise,  Edwin  Booth  and 
Richard  Mansfield,  who  led  the  Ameri- 
can theatre  for  two  succe>>i\c  genera- 
tions, accomplislied  nothing  whatsoever 
for  the  American  drama. 

The  drnma,  to  repeat,  an  art  of  au- 
thorship; and  the  American  public  of  to- 
day, considered  as  a  whole,  cares  nothing 
for  dramatic  autliorship.  It  goes  to  the 
theatre  merely  to  be  entertained ;  and  it 
does  not  care  in  the  least  whether  it  is 
entertained  by  musical  comedy,  vaude- 
ville, moving:  pictures,  or  what  arc 
quaintly  called  Icfzitimate  plays.  It 
groups  all  these  heterogeneous  exhibi- 
tions together,  and  decides  that  certain 
ofterinfis.  -withnnt  rvLM"  !  to  class — are 
"good  shows"  and  certam  others  arc  not. 
The  Belh  of  Bond  Street  is  considered 
a  "good  show"  because  tlie  cast  contains 
the  widely  advertised  (lahy  Deslys;  and 
The  Legt  nd  of  Leonora  is  considered  a 
"good  show"  because  the  cast  contains 
the  no  less  widely  advertised  Maude 
Adams.  But  the  public  would  never 
think  of  decidini;  that  The  Lnjend  of 
Leonora  was  a  '  -ood  show"  because  it 

had  been  written  by   —  "wh.it  was 

his  name?  .  .  .  Oh  yes,  Barrie.  .  .  . 
Of  course: — wrote-  Peter  Pan, — didn't 
he?  .  .  .  Wasn't  Maude  Adams  cute  as 
Peter  Pan?" 

Since  the  American  public  is  not  in- 
terested in  dramatic  authorship,  and  cares 
only  fur  w  hat  it  is  w  illinj^  to  consider  a 
"'^ood  sliow,  "  it  would  scarcely  be  fair 
to  blame  our  theatrical  managers  for  de- 
voting most  of  tlieir  attention  to  non- 
dramatic  torms  of  entertainment,  such  as 
musical  comedies,  vaudeville,  and  mov- 
ing pictures,  nor  even  for  in^ting  that 
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the  legitimate  plays  they  do  produce  shall 
be  so  planned  as  to  compete  commercially 
with  these  other  types  of  "what  the  pul>- 

lic  wants."  Thus  we  perceive  that  the 
growth  of  the  American  drama  is  ac- 
tually impeded  by  the  popularity  of  the 
Anu'rican  theatre.  The  f.nct  that  a  mil- 
lion Americans  go  to  the  theatre  every 
night  is  of  no  assistance  to  our  play- 
wrights; it  is,  instead,  a  hindrance  to 
tlRiii,  since,  in  spending  their  time  and 
money  for  forms  of  entertainment  that 
are  mainly  non-dramatic,  these  million 
people  are  preventing  themselves  from 
developing  any  interest  in  the  drama. 

The  reason  why  Mr.  George  M. 
Cohan  is  the  most  popular  playwright  in 
America  to-day  is  that  he  has  ^urceciled 
in  inventing  a  type  of  legitimate  comedy 
that  can  hold  its  own  against  the  drastic 
competition  of  musical  comedy  and  vau- 
deville and  moving  pictures.  His  plays 
unite  the  rapid,  dashing  plot  of  kineto- 
scopic  exhibitions  with  the  low-comedy 
characterisation  of  vaudeville  turns  and 
the  general  air  of  inconsequential 
sprightliness  that  pervades  the  best  musi-" 
cal  comedies;  and  Get-Rich-Quick  Wal- 
Unojoni  or  Seven  Keys  tn  Ualdpfilr  arc 
denominated  "good  shows"  by  tlic  same 
people  who  always  go  to  see  Gaby  Deslys 
and  ne\er  go  to  hear  John  Galsworthy. 
.Mr,  Cohan  is  an  artist  of  the  theatre; 
and  he  must  be  very  highly  praised  lor 
his  dexterity  in  managing  to  meet  the 
public  on  its  own  ground  w  ifli  pla>  s  that, 
none  the  less,  may  be  admired  by  people 
of  intelligence  and  culture.  But  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  the  Cohan  formula 
should  be  accepted  at  the  present  time  as 
the  only  talisman  to  success  in  the 
American  theatre.  With  the  exception 
of  the  vulgar  and  reprehensible  To-day, 
which  attained  w  hat  t!ie  Frencli  would 
call  "a  success  of  scandal,"  the  only 
American  plays  which  have  succeeded  in 
the  season  that  is  now  drawing  to  a  close 
were  cut  in  accordance  with  the  Cohan 
pattern.  Seven  Keys  to  Bald  pate  was 
written  by  Mr.  Cohan  ;  Potash  mul  Perl- 
mutter  was  produced  at  Mr.  Cohan's 
theatre;  and  The  Misleading  Lady,  Too 
Mmf  Cooks,  and  J  Pair  of  Sixes  were 
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all  devised  in  deliberate  imitation  of  Mr. 
Cohan's  methods.  All  these  plays  may 
be  hi<4hly  praised  as  popular  entertain- 
ments ;  but  do  they  constitute  the  mak- 
ings of  an  American  dramatic  literature? 
.  .  .  If  not,  the  reader  should  remember 
that  they  constitute  the  best  that  our  na- 
tive playwriu'lits  have  produced  during 
the  season  ot  iyi3-i<>i4. 

Is  there  a  single  manager  in  America 
who  Is  willing  to  forcyo  the  emoluments 
tli  tt  result  from  wholesale  dealing  in 
popular  theatric  entertainments,  in  order 
to  foster  the  devebpment  of  an  American 
dramatic  litcrnturc?  .  .  .  Have  we  n 
single  manager  who  is  willing  to  work 
for  a  national  achievement,  as  Lady 
Gregory  has  worked  In  Dublin,  as  Miss 
Horniman  has  worked  in  Manchester, 
as  Mr.  Granville  Barker  has  worked  in 
London?  Without  the  manaRerial  ef- 
forts of  I>ady  Gregory  and  Mr.  '^'eats, 
the  world  would  never  have  heard  of 
John  M.  Syngc ;  without  the  managerial 
efforts  of  Miss  Horniman,  t!u*  world 
would  never  have  lieard  of  Statdey 
Houghton;  and  without  the  managerial 
efforts  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  the 
world  would  never  Iu\e  heard  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  It  is,  perhaps,  enough  to 
ask  this  question.  It  would  be,  of  course, 
embarrassing  to  answer  it. 

Our  managers,  following  our  public, 
seem  to  care  only  for  the  theatre  and  not 
at  all  for  the  drama.  Perhaps,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  it  may  be  desirable,  at 
this  present  point  of  our  discussion,  to 
define  what  is  meant  by  "the  drama." 
We  can  find  no  better  definition  than 
one  which  has  been  offered  by  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones.  According  to  this 
good  and  faithful  servant  of  all  that  is 
noblest  in  the  contemporary  theatre,  the 
purpose  of  the  drama  is  (i)  to  represent 
life  and  (2)  to  interpret  life,  in  terms 
of  the  theatre.  Mr.  Jones  admits  that 
only  a  few  great  dramatists  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inttrprctin<)  life  in  terms  of  the 
theatre;  but  he  insists  that  no  writer 
should  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
dramatist  unices  he  has  nt  least  succeeded 
in  ref>rtscnting  life  in  terms  of  the 
theatre.    According  to  this  formula  of 


criticism,  we  should,  in  estimating  any 
drama,  inquire  ( 1 )  whether  the  author 
has  set  forth  a  representation  of  life,  and 
(2)  wlu'thcr  he  lias  also  revealed  an  in- 
terpretation of  life.  A  play  that  pas.ses 
the  first  test  is  a  drama ;  a  play  that  also 
passes  the  second  test  is  a  great  drama; 
bur  a  play  that  dors  not  pass  either  tost 
is  not  a  work  of  dramatic  art  and  can 
be  considered  only  as  a  passing  entertain- 
ment. 

How  often  arc  these  simple  tests  ap- 
plied by  the  men  who  are  employed  by 
our  newspapers  and  magazines  to  inform 
the  public  of  what  is  going  on  In -the 
theatres  of  America  ?  .  .  .  This  question 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the 
most  important  causes  of  the  dearth  of 
public  appreciation  of  the  drama  In  tl\is 
country.  Our  so-called  organs  of  opin- 
ion, instead  of  endeavouring  to  lead  the 
public,  are  content  to  follow  It;  and.  In- 
stead of  establishing  departments  of  dra- 
matic critirism,  they  are  content  to  con- 
duct departments  devoted  merely  to  gos- 
sip of  the  theatre.  With  icss  than  a 
dozen  exceptions,  the  newspapers  and 
even  the  magazines  of  this  country  treat 
the  theatre  as  "news"  and  refuse  to 
recognise  the  drama  as  an  art.  When 
the  late  Stanley  Houghton  came  forward 
with  Hi /:<//,■  Wakes,  a  work  of  dramatic 
art  in  which  he  told  the  utter  truth  about 
an  important  phase  of  life  which  for  cen- 
turies had  always  been  lied  about  in  the 
theatre,  did  any  of  our  newspapers  trum- 
pet this  rare  and  wonderful  achievement 
in  its  headlines?  .  .  .  Did  any  of  our 
editors  deem  it  important  to  declare  that 
a  new  dramatist  Iiad  emerged  in  Man- 
chester who  was  able  to  set  forth  both  a 
truthful  representation  of  life  and  a 
piercing  interpretation  of  it?  .  .  .  No, 
indeed ;  our  newspaper  reviewers  merely 
stated,  as  a  piece  of  news,  that  Hindle 
Wakes,  though  meritorious,  seemed 
scarcely  likely  to  enjoy  a  long  run  in 
New  Vork.  In  other  words,  it  wasn't 
a  "good  show";  and  the  public,  preju- 
diced against  it  by  the  faint  praue  of  the 
|\npcrs,  permitted  the  piece  to  be  with- 
drawn without  a  hearing. 

It  seems  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
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state  that  there  is  no  dramatic  criticism 
in  America, — that  there  b  no  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  ol  those  who  edit  the 

thcatnVnl  pnucs  of  nnr  publications  to 
assist  the  public  to  distinguish  between 
the  drama  and  the  theatre  and  to  culti- 
vate an  aiiprcciatinn  nf  tlic  drama  which 
shall  be  clearly  set  apart  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  non-dramatic  types  of  entertain- 
nicnr.  Our  so-called  "dramatic  critics" 
[with  less  than  a  dozen  cxceptidii^  in  the 
whole  United  States]  are  not  critics  but 
reporters.  They  give  greater  publicity 
to  the  fact  that  Misa  Billie  Burke  looks 
well  in  pink  pajamas  than  to  the  fact 
that  Miss  Eleanor  Gates  has  written  a 
work  of  art  in  The  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl.  The  fancy  and  the  wisdom  of 
Miss  Gates  are  considered  less  important 
as  a  piece  of  "news"  than  the  pajamas 
of  Miss  Burke ;  and,  as  a  result  of  this 
sort  of  propafrruiila,  our  potential  ilrnma- 
tists  are  required  to  compete  not  only 
af^inst  musical  comedy  and  moving  pic^ 
tiires  but  a^o  against  the  lay  figures  in 
a  haberdasher's  window. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
comparatively  few  playwrif;hts  in  Amer- 
ica who  are  honestly  ambitious  fi)  to 
represent  life  truly,  in  order  (2)  to  in- 
terpret life  nobly,  are  condemned  to 
strugjilc  single-handed  a;:ainst  the  em- 
battled net:liuence  of  the  public  and  the 
managers  and  the  theatrical  reviewers. 
The  public  does  not  want  to  be  told  the 
truth  ;  it  wants  to  he  amiiscd.  The  man- 
agers do  not  want  dramatic  art;  they 
want  "what  the  public  wants."  The 
theatrical  reviewers  are  not  interested  in 
the  drama;  they  judcc  the  value  nf  a 
play  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
nights  it  seems  destined  to  run  in  the 
metropolis,  and  consequently  consider 
Prt;  0'  .)fy  I  h  art  a  more  important 
work  than  The  Pigeon.  Need  we  won- 
der any  longer  why  so  many  of  our  play- 
wriLrhtN  succumb  to  this  embattled  ncp- 
liccncc  and  ne\er  fulfil  the  promise  of 
their  earliest  endeavours? 

But  our  playwrights  themselves  can- 
not be  rntiicly  absolved  from  blame  for 
the  present  dearth  of  dramatic  art  in 
America.  Too  many  of  them,  even  from 
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the  very  outset,  write  with  an  eye  to  the 
theatre  instead  of  with  an  eye  to  life. 
They  derive  tlieir  inspiration  from  the 
wrong  side  of  the  footlights.  Instead  of 
trying  to  express  what  they  think  that 
life  is  like,  they  arc  contented  to  express 
wliat  they  think  a  play  is  like.  Instead 
of  follow  ing  Hamlet's  advice  and  imitat- 
ing nature,  they  imitate  each  other.  If 
one  of  them  writes  a  play  about  the  un- 
derworld that  makes  money  In  the  the- 
atre, a  dozen  others  hasten  to  write  plays 
about  the  underworld, — not  because  they 
arc  really  interested  in  the  underworld 
or  have  anything  to  say  about  it,  but  be- 
cause they  arc  merely  interested  in  mak- 
ing money  in  the  theatre.  This  enervat- 
iiij  I  -icle  revolves  until  it  has  e\hau';tcd 
its  transient  popularity;  and,  the  next 
season,  the  same  playwrights  arc  chasing 
each  other  around  another  circle.  Thus, 
instead  of  moving  on  and  getting  any- 
where, our  playwrights  merely  exhaust 
themselves  in  running  Marathons  around 
a  track  which  returns  continually  to  the 
starting-point. 

What,  then — to  sum  up  the  entire 
situation — ^must  we  accomplish  in  Amer- 
ica, before  we  shall  deserve  to  develop  a 
national  drama  to  which  we  shall  be  able 
[in  the  florid  language  of  political  plat- 
forms] to  "point  with  pride"?  First  of 
all.  we  mu«;t  educate  a  rnnslderabic  sec- 
tion of  our  public  to  distinguish  between 
the  theatre  and  the  drama,  and  to  value 
the  art  of  the  drama  as  something  dis- 
tinct from,  and  better  tlian,  such  types 
of  ephemeral  entertainment  as  musical 
comedy  and  vaudeville  and  moving  pic* 
turcs.  Having  rdncntcd  a  special  pub- 
lic to  patronise  dramatic  art,  we  must  or- 
ganise this  public  and  be  able  to  deliver 
it  to  the  support  of  every  play  in  which 
life  is  represented  truly  in  the  endeavour 
to  interpret  life  nobly.  These  two  tasks 
— the  task  of  educating  the  public  to 
recognise  dramatic  art,  and  the  task  of 
organising  the  public  to  support  it — 
have  already  been  undertaken  by  the 
Drama  League  of  America;  and  this  so- 
ciety ha'^  thus  far  done  Its  work  so  well 
that  it  no  longer  seems  quixotic  to  expect 
that,  within  the  next  ten  years,  a  strong 
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and  po*(  lit  interest  in  the  drama  (as  dis- 
tineiiishcd  from  the  theatre)  will  be  de- 
veloped in  America. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  discover 
and  cncoiirn<re  and  support  a  few  man- 
agers who  will  be  willing  to  make  a  liv- 
ing wage  by  catering  to  the  growing  in- 
terest  in  the  dramatic  art,  instead  of 
gambling  to  win  or  lose  large  fortunes 
by  catering  to  the  prevailing  taste  for 
entertainment  of  a  type  that  has  no  real 
relation  to  the  drama. 

In  the  third  place,  wc  must  organise 
a  vigorous  demand  for  dramatic  criticism 
in  America.  While  permitting  our 
newspapers  and  our  maga/inc^  to  report 
non-dramatic  entertainments  as  they  re- 
port baseball  games,  white  allowing  our 
editors  to  extract  the  fullest  "news 
value"  from  the  pinkness  of  Miss  Rurke's 
pajamas,  wc  must  also  demand  that  con- 
tributions to  the  great  art  of  the  drama 
shall  be  explained  and  interpreted  by  ex- 
perts in  tlic  noble  art  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism. In  otiier  words,  wc  must  insist 
that  our  so-called  organs  of  opinion  shall 
consider  the  art  of  the  drnma  as  seriously 
as  they  now  consider  tlic  art  of  painting 
and  the  art  of  music.  We  do  not  permit 
our  newspapers  to  treat  Rembrandt  or 
Wajrner  as  subjects  for  feeble  merri- 
ment; and  wc  must  likewise  cease  to  al- 
low t))em  to  treat  Ibsen  as  a  joke. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  must  encour- 
age our  plnywrifrhts  to  endeavour  to 
represent  lite  truly  and  to  interpret  life 
nclblft  by  rewarding  them  with  fame  and 
money  whenever  they  succeed  in  either 


of  these  d'tTii  iilt  endeavours.  Wc  must 
convince  them  that  the  playing  of  the 
game  itself  is  more  than  worth  the  burn- 
ing of  the  candle  at  both  ends.  The 
present  writer  now  recalls  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  late  Clyde  Fitch,  which 
occurred  about  seven  years  ago,  in  which 
Mr.  Fitch  (ompluned  because  The 
Truth,  which  he  regarded  as  his  best 
play,  had  failed  in  New  York,  at  the 
same  time  when  Sappho,  which  he  re- 
j^arded  as  a  work  of  no  importance,  was 
still  playing  to  twelve  thousand  dollars 
a  week  in  one-night  stands  in  Texas. 
"Is  there  anybody  in  this  country,"  he 

inquired,  "who  cares  to  have  us  try  to 
do  our  best?"  ...  It  is  an  encouraging 
sign  that,  whereas  Sappho  has  now  been 
tossed  aside,  The  Truth  has  recently 
been  revived  in  New  V'ork  by  one  of  the 
very  few  American  managers  who  care 
about  the  drama  as  an  art.  This  revival 
has  demonstrated  that  The  Truth  is 
worthy  of  its  title,  and  that  the  man  who 
wrote  it  was  capable  of  representing  and 
interpreting  the  life  he  saw  about  him  in 
America.  Rut  Cl>de  Fircli  w:is  not  des- 
tined to  live  until  this  sincere  and  able 
work  was  accorded,  at  a  belated  date, 
the  recognition  which  it  deserved  when 
it  was  first  disclosed.  At  presriit  we  can 
merely  wonder  if  our  public  and  our 
managers  and  our  reviewers  would  so 
ncLrlifjcntly  have  allowed  themselves  to 
throw  away  this  dramatist,  if  they  had 
known,  at  the  moment  when  he  wrote 
The  Truth,  that  he  was  doomed  to  die 
at  the  early  age  oi  forty-four. 
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THE  ACCUSTOMED  xMANNER  AND  SOME 

RECENT  NOVELS* 

n\  1'Ri:di:ric  tai{i:r  cooper 


It  is  quite  n  rnnimon  occurrence  to  find 
a  publisher  uiiiiuuncing  tiic  latest  volume 
of  some  well-known  novelist  as  a  new 
(lipirture,  something  radically  different 

from  hU  :KTn>tf)me(l  manner.  A$  8  mat- 
ter of  tact,  tiiere  are  two  or  three  cases 
in  point  in  the  present  month's  instal- 
ment of  fiction.  Sometime^,  of  roin-c, 
the  publishers  are  mi>t;ikcn  in  their  oiiin- 
ion;  sometimes  a;;ain  they  are  correct. 
But  in  either  case  they  fail  to  recognise 
that  such  a  statement  is  in  a  measure  a 
confession  of  weakness.  It  implies  the 
belief  that  the  general  public  is  tired  of 
the  ajithor's  previous  manner  and  will 
welcome  a  chanfze.  It  almost  amounts 
to  a  sug};estion  that  he  stands  a  better 
chance  of  achieving;  a  new  success  hy 
throwin;j  a^ide  all  the  ad\ .TtUrvjis  pre- 
viously gained  and  appealing  to  tlie  world 
at  large  in  a  <:uise  so  different  as  to  put 
him  pra'  tic;dl\  in  the  position  of  a  new 
writer.  Now,  of  course,  it  would  be 
nonsense  to  sugijest  that  novelists  have 
not  a  perfect  ripht  to  change  their  meth- 
ods n-;  often  as  tfiey  plea-e.  or  to  deny 
that  such  a  chan;je  is  sometimes  the  wis- 
est step  tiiat  a  w  riter  can  talce.  liut  at 
the  same  time  emplia-i^  >hou!d  be  placed 
upon  tlic  undeniable  value  of  the  accus- 
tomed manner.    Obviously,  from  the  in- 

The  World  Set  Free.  Hv  H.  C.  Wells. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Pinion  ami  Coinpany. 

Chance.  H>  JnMph  (^onrad.  New  ^'ork: 
Doublcday,  Fajjc  and  Comi).)ii>. 

Initiation.  Uy  Robert  Hufih  liensoo.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Conipanv. 

Mrs.  Hrand.  Hv  II.  A.  Mitdiell  Keays. 
Boston:  Small,  Ma>i>ard  and  (Ompanv. 

Shallow  Soil.  By  Knut  Unrnsiin.  .Au- 
thorised Translation  from  the  NorwcKian  by 
Carl  Christian  Hyllested.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Son». 

Victorv  I, aw.  Bv  .Anne  W'arwiik.  New 
York:  John  l  ane  Company. 

Mv  Ladv  o<  the  Chinoc  Courtyard.  By 
i:ii/abeth  Cooper.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokei  Coinpany. 


herent  menninj:;  of  the  phrase,  it  is  some- 
tlun.ij;  which  has  to  be  earned,  something 
which  no  hcpinner  can  possess.  And  in 
order  t<(  acquire  it.  tlic  first,  and  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  tliird  book  mu-;t  have  met 
with  some  fair  amount  of  success,  for 
otherwise  the  author  would  not  have 
pnne  on,  fidlowln^  the  same  little  path- 
way, apparently  leading  nowhere.  No, 
an  accustomed  manner  obviously  means 
thnr  an  autlior  has  f:ained  a  certain  fol* 
lowing;  and  the  people  who  like  him  ex- 
pect in  buying  one  of  his  books  that  they 
will  find  somethinisr  in  the  same  general 
vein  as  rliosc  uliicli  he  has  produced  in 
file  p.'!>t.  Most  oi  x]<  are  creatures  of 
habit,  to  an  e.xtent  surprising  to  ourselves 
when  we  stop  to  think  of  it.  We  do  not 
care  to  dine  at  the  same  restaurant  every 
night,  but  w  hen  wc  do  revert  to  the  same 
restaurant,  wc  prefer  to  occupy  the  old, 
familiar  table  and  be  served  by  the 
waiter  who  know^  our  individual  taster. 
We  may  not  habitually  attend  the  same 
church,  but  when  we  feel  in  the  mood 
for  some  particidar  brand  of  orthodoxy, 
we  would  certainly  feel  aggrieved  if  a 
clergyman  with  whase  views  we  thought 
ourselves  familiar  should  suddenly 
chan.L'e  his  manner  and  electrify  his  con- 
gregation by  advocating  views  utterly  at 
variance  with  his  previous  teachings. 
Well,  the  case  of  the  novelist  differs 
merely  In  deL'ree,  it  is  the  same  in  kind  ; 
and  when  a  publisher  advertises  any  new 
volume  by  a  writer  of  established  repu- 
tation as  a  "radical  tlerarture"  from  his 
customar}'  vein,  it  really  amounts  to  an 
official  notice  to  his  friends  and  admirers, 
that  here  is  a  ca  e  of  nivent  emptor, — in 
other  Avords,  that  it  is  a  book  wdiich  wiU 
be  quite  likely  to  disappoint  them. 

The  assertion  was  made  in  an  earlier 
paragraph,  that  a  change  of  manner  is  a 
confession  of  weakness,  and  a  moment's 
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thoiiLiht  w  ill  show  tliat  it  quite  obviously 
is  so.  1  here  may  be  tonic  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary exceptions,  but  the  only 
causes  which  come  readily  to  mint!  as 
likely  to  induce  an  author  to  chanj^c  his 
manner  are  first,  that  he  has  written  him- 
self out;  secondly,  that  ti  hc!ie\es  that 
the  public  has  become  tired  of  lii-.  par- 
ticular vein,  or  thirdly,  that  he  thinks  he 
has  hit  upon  a  new  manner,  better 
wortliy  of  his  talents.  In  other  words, 
his  chan::ed  tacrii^  |iractically  say,  either 
"my  old  type  ot  work  is  no  lonuer  good 
enough,"  or  "the  public  think  that  my  old 
type  is  not  j;ood  enou;ih,"  or  "I  myself 
think  that  the  old  way  never  has  been 
good  enough."  And,  like  every  other 
man,  in  every  other  walk  in  1  ii  .  ;\  l\o 
suddenly  decides  to  change  his  job,  tlic 
degree  of  success  attending  the  change 
is  largely  problematic. 

But  it  must  be  recognised  that  a 
chan<re  of  manner  in  a  nn\cli;t  is  not  by 
any  means  the  simple  thing  it  would  ap- 
pear. No  man,  we  are  told,  can  merely 
by  taking  thouglit,  add  an  inch  to  his 
Stature;  and  similarly,  there  are  few 
writers  who,  by  taking  thought,  can 
wholly  rid  themselves  of  their  accus- 
tomed mnnner.  Dickens,  of  course,  had 
a  lirst  and  a  second  well-dehned  man- 
ner, witness  the  distance  traversed  be- 
tween the  Pkhv'uk  Pa/>trs  and  Dlrak 
Hnttsr, — and  he  wouhl  ha\e  hat!  a  third 
manner,  had  he  lived  to  linish  Eduin 
DrooJ,  And  yet  Dickens's  personality 
was  so  infinitely  bigger  than  his  theme, 
or  his  setting,  or  his  special  treatment  of 
any  individual  story,  that  in  surveying 
his  literary  productions  as  a  whole,  what 
wc  think  of  is  not  the  po'nt^  of  difiFer- 
cnce,  but  the  amazing  unaninuty  of  his 
life  work,  ^ 

And  it  is  usually  the  same  with  men 
of  cenius  in  any  one  of  the  creative  arts. 
'1  hey  change  because  they  have  outgrown 
their  earlier  selves,  and  this  kind  of 
change  is  gradual.  The  academic  cri'ic. 
who  loves  the  comfortable  security  of 
neat  pigeon-holes,  of  course  attempts  to 
draw  sharp,  dividing  Iin»,  where  in 
point  of  fact  tins  do  not  exist, —  for  in 
the  case  of  genius,  the  old  method  and 


the  new  melt  into  each  otlier,  like  the 
colours  in  the  st)lar  spectrum. 

There  are  just  a  few  writers  of  the 
pre^eut  generation  who  have  added 
much  to  the  joy  of  living,  by  just  a  few 
rare  volumes,  and  who  come  very  near  to 
justifying  a  claim  to  something  akin  to 
genius.  :ind  \rt  have  never  pursued  any 
one  line  far  enough  to  establish  any 
claim  to  an  accustomed  manner.  Two 
cases  in  \inl:\t  come  immediately  to  m:nd, 
that  of  Owen  Wister  in  this  country, 
and  that  of  Alfred  OUivant  in  Great 
Britain.  Each  of  these  writers  achieved 
a  populariry  utterly  out  of  proportion 
to  their  production,  considered  merely 
from  point  of  bulk.  Each  of  them  es- 
saved  no  less  than  three  different  veins 
of  narrative;  and  tlieir  most  sincere  ad- 
mirers would  be  puzzled,  if  called  upon 
to  decide  between  the  rival  claims  of 
The  l  ir^inuin.  Philosophy  Four,  and 
Lfuly  Haiti  mure,  of  Bob  Son  of  Buttle, 
Red  Coal  Captain  and  The  Gentleman. 
The  only  lack  of  parallel  in  these  two 
cases  is  tliis:  that  ^Ir.  Wister  did  some 
apprentice  work  of  very  uneven  merit, 
in  the  same  order  of  treatment,  before  he 
achieveil  77; r  I'irgmian,  and  that  Mr. 
Oliivaiit  tliii  his  poorest  work  in  Danny, 
a  belated  attempt  to  follow  up  the  vein 
of  Bob  Son  of  Battle,  At  all  events  here 
are  two  cases, — and  the  list  can  easily 
be  amphfied  by  any  one  following  the 
drift  of  contemporary  fiction, — of  writ- 
ers who,  in  spite  of  extraordinary  gifts, 
have  for  some  utievplaitud  reason  never 
attained  an  accustomed  manner.  They 
stand,  in  fiction,  in  much  the  same  posi^ 
tion  as  a  tradesman,  who  has  never 
stayed  long  enough  in  one  locality  to  ac- 
quire a  good  will.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
treme stands  a  class,  so  rare  that  one 
can  easily  check  them  oft  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  so  loiiix  as  the  discussion  is 
confined  to  a  single  country, — namely, 
those  novelists  who,  after  having  estab- 
lished a  wide  reputation  in  one  vein,  de- 
liberately throw  aside  all  the  advantage 
gained,  change  their  whole  policy  of 
writing  radically,  and  achieve  a  second 

and  even  bitj-jer  success  in  n  new  vein, 
with  a  new  public.    The  conspicuous 
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casrs  in  point  of  course, — to  confine  our- 
selves to  novelists  writing  in  Lnglish, — 
arc  Henry  HarUnd  and  H.  G.  Wells. 
The  former,  of  course,  concern*  us  to- 
day only  as  a  bit  of  literary  history,  but 
Mr,  Wells  is  still  with  us;  his  depart- 
ure from  his  first  established  manner  is 
so  reccTit  th.it  the  nm^t  curious  tliinp 
about  it  is  not  its  aniazinj;  success,  tran- 
scending the  earlier  one,  but  the  utter 
ijrnorancc  on  the  part  of  In's  new  public, 
of  his  identity  with  the  earlier  H.  (j. 
Welk,  who  produced  The  War  of  the 
Worlds  anil  'J' he  First  Mtn  in  the 
Moon.  Wlicn  Mr.  Wells  had  suddenly 
sprung  into  a  new  and  entirely  different 
popularity  with  his  Ann  Veronica,  the 
younger  generation,  and  more  especially 
its  femini'^t  contingent,  who  hailed  him 
as  an  unexpected  champion  of  feminism, 
apparently  had  not  the  faintest  inkling 
that  twenty  years  earlier  he  had  lu-en 
labelled  quite  definitely  the  English 
Jules  Verne,  the  spinner  of  pseudo-scien- 
tific marvel-yarns,  the  harbinger  of  the 
twentieth  century  miracles.  It  has  been 
no  slight  source  of  amusement  to  the 
present  reviewer,  when  some  rather  hec- 
tic sufTrajirrre  has  lauded  to  the  skies 
Ann  I  rronica,  which  he  still  re;iards  as 
a  peculiarly  obnoxious  production,  to  ask 
her  ca*iually  whether  she  likes  The  Tinu- 
M /.'I  III  III-  and  Thi  hi;isihlf  Man.  and 
then  to  note  the  look  of  dazed  uncnlight- 
enment  that  overspreads  her  face. 

"tmk  world  sir  i  ki  i;" 

It  will  be  equally  interesting  to  watch 
the  surprised  faces  of  Mr.  Wells's  new 
foUowiiiL'.  when  they  attempt  to  read  hi>; 
latest  production,  The  If  arid  Set  i'rce. 
It  is  frankly  and  without  apology  a  re- 
version to  Mr.  Wells's  first  manner, — 
hi!t  unfortimately,  to  borrow  a  pictur- 
esque phrase  from  the  prize  ring,  it  is  so 
hard  in  any  profession,  high  or  low,  to 
"come  back."  Mr.  Wells  knew  instinc- 
tivriv  ionie  years  .npo  that  h'N;  first  vein 
had  run  out;  in  mining  parlance,  it  had 
reached  the  point  where  lie  feared  that 
it  was  not  "pay-dirt."  His  early  stories, 
like  Jules  Verne's  early  stories,  hail  all 
been  based  upon  some  big  conception, — 


what  in  the  language  of  the  street  would 
be  called  a  "cr.uker-jack"  idea.  But 
little  by  little  that  particular  vein  was 
worked  out,  and  even  his  most  fervent 
admirers  had  to  admit  that  some  of  his 
later  prophetic  dreams  of  the  coming 
centuries  were  rather  sorry  stufL  His 
new  attempt  to  return  to  the  old  manner 
is  even  more  feeble  than  his  worst  fail- 
ure in  tlie  past.  Its  only  appeal  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  chimes  in  with  the  present 
widely  popular  revulsion  against  war, — 
regardless  of  the  shnple  historic  ^ct* 
that  since  the  beginning  of  recorded  his- 
tory,  wars  have  served  as  milestones,  not 
only  of  victory  but  of  progress.  The 
new  volume  by  Mr.  Wells  may  be  dts- 
misled  quite  briefly.  In  a  foreword  he 
acknowled;.'es  that  the  whole  idea  of  it 
was  born  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  re- 
gard to  radium.  We  all  know  that 
force,  encr'jy,  work,  is  stored  up  in 
physical  and  chemical  bodies.  But  this 
knowledge  dates  back  barely  a  century. 
The  latent  force  in  heated  water  has 
been  Iti  use  barely  a  hundred  years;  the 
molecular  force  generated  by  electricity 
is  less  than  half  as  old.  It  was  barely 
vc'^ttM (l:iy  that  radium  w  as  discovered  and 
that  chemists,  dazed  by  the  bigness  of 
the  problems  opened  up  to  them,  grad- 
ually realised  that  the  er.ergy  generated 
by  the  pas-;age  of  water  into  steam,  or 
even  of  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton  into 
its  dements,  was  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  energy  pent  up  in  aii  atom  of 
arv  one  of  the  recognised  cheiTiical  ele- 
ments and  given  out  in  the  slow  process 
of  disintegration.  Mr.  Wells  writes  a 
story,  thrnwiui^  forward  the  date  and 
setting  nearly  half  a  century.  He  imag- 
ines a  scientific  development,  through 
\\  W\c]\  a  means  is  fomui  of  releasing  at 
w  ;!1  tlie  structure  of  the  atoms  of  any  and 
every  element.  This  release,  costing 
practically  nothing,  generates  an  incalcu- 
lable enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duces, as  a  side  product,  out  of  lead  and 
the  otlicr  cheap  commodities,  an  immense 
.".mount  of  gold  and  silver,  which  plays 
the  mischief  with  current  values.  The 
result  is  an  era  of  frenzied  finance,  such 
as  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  a 
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colossal  scries  of  mercantile  uplipavals 
tliat  shock  Christendom.  And  in  the 
wake  of  national  upheaval  comes  the 
clash  of  nation  :i,:ainst  nation, — and  the 
new  discoveries  in  chemistry  have  pro- 
duced an  absolutely  unforeseen  and  un- 
imagincd  weapon.  It  has  proved  pos- 
siUe  to  release  instantaneously  the  pent 
up  powers  of  any  element.  'I  luis.  KmiI. 
exploding  at  once  into  the  atoms  of  the 
metal  next  in  order,  would  generate  a 
dcstriiL  ti\ f  force  greater  than  that  of  any 
explosive  known  to-day.  Mr.  Wells  has 
chosen  to  conceive  of  a  bomb  containing 
some  element  which  will  begin  a  series 
of  these  disastrous  explosions.  Ov.cv  scr 
in  motion,  they  will  continue,  perhaps 
for  a  hundred  years;  and  with  the  help 
of  a  few  aeroplanes  in  the  progress  of 
his  world's  war,  he  drop*;  a  few  of  the^e 
bombs  over  I'aris  and  Berlin  arul  l^n- 
don, — and  by  the  time  these  interesting 
bombs  have  abated  in  their  explosive 
vigour,  there  isn't  anything  left  of  the 
big  capitals  of  Europe,  excepting  a  sort 
of  churned  up  volcanic  mud, — and  Mr. 
Wells  add';  complacently,  there  never 
will  be.  lie  ends  up  with  a  sort  of 
world-confederation,  in  which  the  entire 
people  of  the  globe  unite  under  one 
ruler,  ncrept  one  language  and  one  gov- 
ertuncnt.  But  lu's  whole  story  fails  ut- 
terly to  appeal,  for  the  one  simple  reason 
that,  ahandoning  his  earlier  nu-thnd.  he 
has  not  tried  to  interest  us  in  the  destinies 
of  any  individual  human  beings.  Here 
and  there  a  man  or  a  girl  stands  out  like 
a  Rembrandt  portrait,  and  dies  nt  a  turn 
of  the  page,  while  later  on  we  ask  our- 
selves, "Do  we  know,  are  we  personally 
nc(iiiaintod  with  any  of  tlic  survivors? 
No,  emphatically,  we  are  not.  Then 
why  in  Heaven's  name  should  we  he  ex- 
pected to  take  any  interest  in  the  stury  at 
all?"  Frankly  it  is  a  charlatan  piece  of 
work,  palpably  and  inexcusably  unreal, 
coming  as  it  ifoes  from  the  pen  of  a  man 
who,  in  earlier  days,  could  transport  us 
even  to  the  moon,  and  still  make  us  believe. 

"CHANCB* 

Mr.  Joseph  Cnnrad  is  one  of  the  he>t 
examples  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range 


of  contemporary  fiction  of  an  author  so 
vigorously,  so  irrepressihly  himself  that 
he  might  change  liis  manner  at  will  and 
yet  remain,  in  spite  of  himself,  absolutely 
and  unin>fnl<rihl y  indixiiiual.  In  point 
of  fact,  lii.s  new  volume,  entitled  Chance, 
13  one  of  the  current  novels  above  re> 
f erred  to  as  having  been  announced  by 
t!ie  publishers  as  a  new  departure,  some- 
thing radically  different  from  what  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  author  of  Folk 
and  Xosfromo  and  I.ortl  Jim.  Frankly, 
si:ch  an  announcement  is  nothing  less 
than  a  flagrant  piece  of  injustice  to  a 
volume  which,  in  so  far  as  Sir.  Conrad 
has  chanized  his  manner  at  all,  in  recent 
years,  represents  a  reversion  to  type, — 
for  it  comes  nearer  in  spirit  and  in  treat- 
ment to  Ahnaytr's  Folly  and  The  Out' 
cast  of  ihf  hlatul  than  any  of  his  inter- 
vening books.  It  has  a  typical  Conrad 
theme  and  it  obeys  the  typical  and  in- 
in'.italile  C'f)nrad  formula  of  coiT^rruction, 
a  formula  that  in  the  hands  of  any  other 
writer  would  represent  a  literary  heresy, 
and  with  wlu'ch,  parado.xically  enoii'.:li, 
Mr.  Conrad  himself  acln'evcs  results  that 
would  be  simply  impossible  by  any  of  the 
more  conventional  methods.  Let  us  ask, 
first  of  all,  what  is  the  typical  Conrad 
tljcme?  ^Vell,  the  shortest  way  to  gen- 
eralise it  is  to  say  that  his  heroes  or  hero- 
ines suffer  from  some  sort  of  a  soul-scar: 
tliey  carry  the  mark  of  Cain,  they  are 
branded  upon  their  conscience.  The 
brand  may  be  that  of  cowardice,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Jim,  or  it  may  be  that  of 
cannibalism,  as  in  the  ca«;e  of  Falk.  But, 
whatever  the  cause,  tl)e  effect  is  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  true  Conrad  hero  from  his 
fellow-beings,  to  set  him  asiile  as  some 
one  who  sees  life  from  a  peculiar  angle 
and  in  a  more  or  less  distorted  form.  In 
Chance  the  central  figure  is  a  \oung 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  visionary  and  un- 
scnipnlous  promoter,  whose  get-rich- 
quick  ly  schemes  brought  ruin  to  count- 
less unhappy  investors  and  landed  the 
man  him'^elf  in  iail.  Now.  Dc  Barras, 
the  (jreat  de  Barras,  idolised  his  only 
daughter;  and  the  girl,  having  no  one 
el-e  in  the  world  to  turn  to.  clung  to  him 
with  pathetic  devotion.    In  spite  of  his 
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aftcction  tor  her.  Dc  Harra>,  Immpr<ril 
to  his  neck  in  the  stormy  waters  of  frcn- 
rird  finance,  was  ohiiped  to  leave  her 
largely  to  the  (|ue>tinnable  <Ic\<rion  of 
liirci!  ^guardianship ;  aiui  hU  clmice  of  a 
governess  happened  to  be  an  unfortunate 
one.  Imagine  an  unscrupulous  wonnin, 
puilty  of  flagrant  nii-romliK  r ;  ininu'ine 
the  nidimentary  fnct^  of  physir.il  life 
forced  upon  a  yoiiivj  u'irl's  notice,  bcjore 
her  shocked  comprehension  can  fully 
i:rn<p  t!i('ir  si;jnificance :  iinaL'iiie  the 
woman,  in  her  hatred  of  youth,  because 
youth  has  slippetl  from  her  own  grasp, 
deliberately  and  wantonly  taunting  the 
girl  with  her  lack  of  beauty,  her  irreme- 
diable unattractivcness.  ixjvc  and  mar- 
riage were  the  true  goal,  the  crowning 
jny  of  a  woman's  life;  but  she.  Flora  de 
Jiarras  woulH  hope  for  them  in  v.nin.  for 
no  man  would  ever  look  at  her  with  any- 
thing but  contemptuous  pity.  And  the 
tragedy  of  it  was  that  the  L'ir!  hercxcd 
her,  and  henceforth  was  destined  to  creep 
through  life  in  an  agony  of  humility  and 
self-aba  cement.  And,  of  course,  the 
woman  had  lied,  for,  even  tliotigh  we  sec 
the  girl  only  at  second  hand,  through  the 
eyes  of  a  number  of  men  who,  little  by 
litrlc,  t:i\e  us  the  verbal  patchwork  that 
eventually  completes  th<-  complicated 
pattern  of  the  storj,  we  cannot  mi>s  the 
appeal  which  her  special  type  of  attrac- 
tiveness has  for  more  than  one  of  them. 
— an  attractiveness  wiiich,  through  them 
reaches  and  holds  us  in  its  thrall.  Well, 
imagine  such  a  girl  left  destitute,  penni- 
le>>,  alone  In  the  world,  with  her  far'ier 
in  prison,  but  soon  to  be  relcascti  and 
without  a  spot  in  the  wwld  in  which  to 
hu]r  himself.  At  this  p-ychoIoLrlcnl  mo- 
ment, a  young  man,  strong  ami  lo\  d, 
the  sort  of  man  that  any  u  nman  miizht 
feci  proud  of  uinninu'.  comes  into  her 
life.  Perhaps  it  i.  her  gentleness,  her 
Utter  femininity  that  appeals  to  him,  per- 
haps it  is  the  dumb  tr;iue<!\  of  her  face; 
but  at  all  events  he  wants  her,  and  hc 
tells  her  so.  The  girl  dne-  not  believe 
that  hc  lo\  es  her,  for  she  has  been  taught 
that  no  man  ever  will  look  upon  her  with 
love.  She  ha<  tol.I  him  the  story  of  her 
father,  and  the  man  cares  notiung  for  the 


disgrace  of  It;  he  I<  a  sea  captain,  and 
his  ship  will  make  the  best  possible  place 
of  refuge  in  which  the  poor,  discredited 
old  promoter  may  hide  from  the  world. 
For  her  own  sake,  the  girl  wotild  never 
bring  herself  to  accept  marriage  with  a 
man  who  merely  pities  her ;  but  for  her 
fa:1ier's  sake  -^he  can  and  does.  Yet, 
with  a  renmant  of  spirit,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause s!ie  does  not  wholly  understand  her 
own  emotions,  on  the  eve  of  her  mar- 
via  :r  "^lie  writes  a  letter,  parhe'ic  in  its 
defiance  and  girlish  illogic,  in  which  she 
tdls  her  lover's  sister  that  she  cares  noth- 
ing for  him,  and  that  she  is  marrying 
lilin  solely  in  order  to  provide  for  her 
father  after  his  release.  All  this  is  really 
a  prelude  to  the  story  that  Mr.  Conrad 
lias  to  tell,  for  the  volume  opens  at  the 
date  of  the  marriage.  \V'e  get  at  first 
only  fugitive  glnupscs,  we  see  darkly, 
through  the  medium  of  many  eyes:  i>'<I 
litth-  by  little,  we  grasp  the  trni:ed\  of 
a  man  and  woman,  husband  and  wife  in 
name  only,  because  of  a  foolish,  proud 
little  letter,  living  in  the  enforced  Inti- 
macy of  a  ship,  atid  watched  hour  by 
hour  by  a  half  crazed  old  man,  whose 
weak  mentality  fails  to  grasp  the  situa- 
tion and  who  believes  his  il-mn-hter  has 
sold  herself  for  his  sake,  and  conse- 
quently determines  to  commit  murder  in 
order  to  give  her  back  her  freedom. 
Somehow,  in  spite  of  its  primness,  half 
the  strength  of  this  story  slips  away  when 
one  attempts  to  epitomise  it  by  the 
straightforward  method.  It  is  Mr.  Con- 
rad's wonderful  art  of  indirecffiess,  his 
trick  of  letting  us  glimpse  tiic  truth  only 
gradually  and  in  fugitive  flashes,  that 
enables  him  to  shake  the  very  Inmost 
fibres  of  our  being.  Hc  has  learned  one 
of  the  cardinal  secrets  of  great  iktion: 
that  the  joys  and  the  fears  of  anticipation 
vastly  surpass  those  of  actuality.  It  is 
the  dread  of  the  hidden  thing,  the  panic 
fear  of  to-morrow  that  gives  the  ultimate 
turn  of  the  screw,  and  Mr.  Conrad  it 
unsurpassed  in  his  dexterity  in  using  it. 

"tXITIATION" 

Another  w  riter  wlm  rrnp';  the  profit 
of  a  well-established  manner  of  his  own 
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!"»  Robert  Ilufrh  Benson,  whose  latent 
volume  is  entitled  InituUion.  A  fjood 
illustration  of  just  what  this  means  was 
furnished  a  few  days  ago  by  a  discussion 
in  which  the  present  rrxltnvcr  took  pnrt, 
possessin<;  as  it  happened  the  advantaj;e 
of  having;  read  the  volume,  while  the 
other  tu  n  (li^pllt.ulf^  u  iTc  a  woman  who 
had  read  thi-  first  tliree  chapters  but  had 
no  other  knowledge  of  the  author,  and  a 
man  who  had  not  even  seen  the  new 
book,  but  was  familiar  with  Father  Ben- 
son's earlier  work.  The  woman  was  in- 
clined to  be  surprised,  if  not  a  little 
shocked,  by  some  of  the  outspoken  criti- 
cisms (if  rcli'^'ious  usages  and  tlicoloyical 
doctrines  which  the  author  permitted  his 
teadtnp:  characters  to  utter.  The  man 
who  had  nor  read  Inittatton  explained 
nnhc>itatinply  that  nil  such  utterances 
must  have  been  introduced  deliberately, 
with  the  finished  art  of  a  master  contro- 
versialist, for  the  purpose  nf  using:  them 
in  refutation  later  in  the  book.  And  of 
course  he  was  quite  correct,  although 
no  one  unfamiliar  with  Father  Benson's 
mctiiods  would  catch  his  drift  until  the 
very  moment  when  he  chooses  to  drive 
his  arguments  home.  Inittatton  is  the 
story  of  a  younV  Englishman  of  wealth 
and  position,  a  Roman  Catholic  by  pro- 
fession, yet  whose  religion  is  like  a  loose 
cloak,  ready  to  slip  from  hu  shoulders. 
'V\w  story  opens  in  Rome,  where  tlif 
young  man  has  met  a  Protestant  Liirl 
whose  faith  is  of  the  same  unstable  t>  pc 
as  his  own.  The  tu  o  soon  fancy  them- 
selves In  love,  although  to  the  reader  it 
is  obvious  that  the  attraction  between 
diem  is  simply  a  recognition  of  kinship 
betucen  two  phenomenally  selfish  na- 
tures,— a  kinship  which  the  first  serious 
clash  of  interests  will  inevitably  disrupt. 
However,  a  rash  and  premature  enpagc- 
mcnt  results,  the  news  of  wlitcli  strikes 
dismay  into  the  heart  of  the  hero's  aunt, 
a  gentle,  golden-hearted  lady  of  mature 
ycai>  ird  youthful  spirit,  whom  any 
novelist  might  be  proud  of  havine  por- 
trayed, and  whom  few  couhi  have  given 
us  with  the  delicate  touches  and  unerring 
instinct  of  Father  Benson.  This  per- 
turbed and  anxious  aunt  consults  an 


elderly  friend  and  counsellor  In  regard 
to  her  nephew's  prf)<:pcctivr  marriage 
with  a  Trcttotant,  exprcs-ing  her  doubts 
as  to  tiie  young  man's  religious  cnnvic- 
ti<ins.  Her  friend  snys  in  reply,  in  sub- 
Stance  if  not  in  precisely  these  words: 
"My  dear  lady,  the  young  man  is  a 
Catholic,  only  I  should  say  that  he  has 
not  vet  been  initiated."  She  replies  in  a 
puzzled  tone,  "I  don't  understand  you," 
and  he  rejoins,  "Oh,  yes,  I  think  you  do. 
By  'initiated'  I  mean  just  the  difference 
between  your  religion  and  his."  There 
in  a  sentence  we  have  the  whole  theme 
of  Father  Benson's  novel;  it  is  the  inti- 
n\irr  history  of  a  man's  initiation  into 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  religion 
which  he  has  emptily  professed.  In  the 
course  of  this  initiation  he  is  tried  as  by 
fire.  The  girl,  u  hose  shallow  Hippancles 
he  has  hoped  to  make  a  substitute  for  a 
working  philosophy  of  life,  is  taken  from 
him  by  her  own  inane  vanity;  the  sins 
of  his  fathers  are  visited  »ipon  him  to 
tlic  extent  of  robbing  hint  of  the  light 
of  day;  and  after  protracted  agonies,  he 
loses  his  life  in  order  to  Hnd  it, — for  at 
the  last  hour  illumination  breaks  in  upon 
htm,  and  he  recognises  his  monumental 
errors  and  gets  a  grasp  upon  the  eternal 
verities.  Such,  so  far  as  a  reviewer  not 
wholly  in  sympathy  with  P'athcr  Ben- 
son's views  can  interpret  them,  is  the 
general  purport  of  this  volume.  That  it 
is  painful  in  the  extreme,  grim  with  the 
grimness  of  a  merciless  purgatory  upon 
earth,  follows  inevitably  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  tlicnie.  Ami.  of  course,  the 
degree  of  one's  appreciation  must  depend 
in  a  measure  upon  one's  tndlvidoal  creed. 
But  the  book  is  undeniably  a  brilliant 
piece  of  controversial  «  nrk;  it  has  a  cer- 
tain compelling  power  that  forces  serious 
thought ;  and  incidentally  it  contains  two 
contrasting  portraitures  of  uomanhood 
that  stand  nut  from  the  printed  page  as 
though  executed  by  a  master  brush. 

"MRS.  BRAKD" 

The  publisher's  note  which  accom- 
panies Mrs.  Brand,  by  H.  A.  Mitchell 
Keays,  defines  the  story  as  "a  suggestive 
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and  powerful  sfiidy  of  a  ticcailent  church 
as  contrasti-J  with  an  ascendant  re- 
ligion." Such  it  may  appear  to  some 
renders,  but  after  the  hipse  of  a  urck. 
about  all  that  statiils  out  clearly  in  the 
prc>cnt  reviewer's  memory  is  the  por- 
trait of  a  carnal-minded,  self-seeking 
man  who,  imder  the  cloak  of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  is  quite  ready  to  betray  his 
best  friend  and  supporter,  and  to  use  his 
secret  knowledge  of  this  friend's  wife 
and  her  past  history  to  accomplish  her 
unduing.  Hie  book  skirts  along  the 
margin  of  melodrama  and  frankly  is  too 
much  overdone  to  cArry  conviction.  The 
n>an  is  depicted  ia;hcr  cleverly  at  first, 
as  a  fascinating  personality  and  a  con- 
scienceless hypocrite,  who  makes  his 
preac]iing  sensational,  not  from  convic- 
tion, but  because  it  pays.  V  et,  altliough 
he  is  a  false  friend  and  a  neglectful  hus- 
band, his  deliberate  hastening  of  his 
wife's  death  by  an  overdose  of  morphine 
is  an  act  for  which  the  reader  has  not 
been  suflficiently  prepared,  and  conse- 
qurnrly  it  inrs  iipoii  -,1-;  as  an  artistic 
blunder.  Mrs.  Brand  herself,  as  a  study 
of  a  woman  whose  emotional  complexi- 
ties are  apuz/Ic  to  luTscIt,  lias  some  fine 
moment'?  and  almost  ndccms  what,  in 
spite  ot  her,  must  be  labelled  a  disap- 
pointing and  rather  boresome  book. 

"shallow  soil" 

Murder  and  suicide  and  a  woman  ho- 
vering on  the  brink  of  dishonour  would 
he  a  faiih  adc(]unte  definition  of  the 
book  we  liave  just  been  discussing-;  and 
suicide  and  dishonour  are  also  leading 
ingredients  of  the  volume  next  in  order, 
Sht:UfjH'  SfiH.  tran^ilatcd  from  the  Nor- 
wegian of  Knut  Hamsun.  Yet  to  put 
the  chief  emphasis  on  this  aspect  of  the 
V(dume  would  be  to  do  it  serious  inju-- 
tice.  The  autlior's  main  intent  is  to 
satirise  existing  social  conditions  in  Nor- 
way, where  it  would  seem, — at  least  it 
we  are  to  accept  the  vivid  and  diverting 
picture  that  he  draws, — that  the  younger 
literary  and  artistic  circles  are  taken, 
both  by  themselves  and  by  others,  w  ith 
a  most  portentous  serioiisnes";.  while  the 
merchant  class,  the  real  backbone  of  the 


country,  is  held  up  to  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule, and  tolerated  only  so  long  as  it 
good-naturedly  pays  for  extravagant  sup- 
pers and  otlu-r  swial  diversions  of  im- 
pecunious poets  and  journalists.  Even 
a  reaiicr  with  no  personal  experience  of 
Norweiiian  life  feels  instinctively  that 
the  author's  special  brand  of  satire  verges 
upon  broad  caricature,  and  at  times  one 
suspects  that  this  whole  picture  of  a 
Scandinavian  Bohemia  is  a  roman  a  clef, 
in  w  hich  more  than  one  portrait  has  been 
drawn  with  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
animosity.  Unless  we  make  allowance 
for  exaggeration,  it  becomes  impossible 
to  understand  how  the  delicate  plants  of 
literature  and  art  could  have  put  forth 
such  a  flourishing  growth  from  such  ex- 
ceedingly shallow  intellectual  soil.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  are  just  a  few  unforget- 
table dtings  in  this  volume.  Tlwre  are, 
for  instance,  Ole  Henrikseii  and  his  busi- 
ness rival  and  dearest  friend,  Tidemant ; 
and  their  close  communions  in  some  lit- 
tle back  room  of  dim  old  warehouses, 
fragrant  with  all  tlic  minL'lcd  imports 
from  the  far-ofi  East;  the  ceremonial 
opening  of  cobwebbed  and  priceless  bot- 
tles;  Ole's  raptures  over  the  beauty  and 
cfiarm  of  little  unsophisticated  Aagot, 
whom  he  hopes  to  marry,  and  i'idemant's 
unconquerable  belief  that  sooner  or 
later  he  and  his  wife  Hanska  will  be 
reconciled, — all  these  are  features  of  the 
book  that  obstinately  refuse'  to  be  for- 
gotten. And  still  another  is  Irgens,  the 
poet,  past-master  of  the  two  arts  of  '=e1f- 
glorification  and  seduction, —  Irgens, 
whose  monumental  selfishness  drags  the 
innocence  of  little  Aagot  through  the 
slime  of  the  underworld  and  '^cnds  Ole 
to  a  suicide's  grave,  yet  whose  notorious 
intrigue  with  Mrs.  Hanska  is  rendered 
powerless  to  do  harm  because  of  her  hus- 
band's unoonquernblc  optimism  and  al- 
most divine  forgiveness.  The  book  is 
sadly  uneven,  but  there  are  momentB  in 
it  of  monumental  bigness. 

"victory  law" 

Victory  Law.  by  Anne  Warwick,  need 

not  detain  us  long.  It  is  simply  one 
more  variant  upon  a  theme  which  has 
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bccniTic  a  '^nrt  of  obsession  with  all  the 
women  writers  of  to-day  who  happen  to 
be  interested  in  the  feministic  movement. 
It  once  apain  raises  the  faitiiliar  battle- 
cry  of  woman's  inalienable  right  to  "self 
expression";  if  a  husband  interferes  with 
her  career,  let  her  cut  out  the  husband ! 
Victory  Law.  heroine  of  the  title-role,  is 
an  actress  who,  after  years  of  toil,  has 
achieved  an  enviable  success  upon  the 
Great  WHiite  Way,  has  received  the  of- 
fer f>f  a  London  en-ja^cment  and  the 
intimation  that  the  Kiii.u  desires  a  pri- 
vate performance  at  Court.  She  docs 
not  know  that  she  o\\  f>  her  siirrrs^;  to 
the  almost  hypnotic  influence  of  the  lead- 
ing man;  she  does  not  know  that  die 
leading  man  is  in  love  with  her ;  in  fact» 
the  amount  of  thinps  that  she  docs  not 
know  leaves  us  wondering  how  she  knew 
enough  to  be  an  actress  at  all.  Well, 
the  upshot  of  the  whole  business  Is  that 
she  loses  her  heart  and  what  little  head 
she  has  to  a  rather  pompous  scion  of  an 
old  Knickerbodcer  family  who  has  an  ab- 
surdly exap^crnfed  di-rastc  for  tlic  the- 
atre and  disbelief  in  the  possibilities  of  an 
Ktress'a  virtue.  Well,  this  gentleman 
marries  Victory  Law  and  removes  her 
from  her  corrupt  SMrronndinps.  Among 
the  many  things  she  does  not  know  is 
the  fact  that  he  believes  her  as  corrupt 
as  the  worst  of  her  a<;soriates:  and  partly 
because  she  lacks  tliis  key  to  his  attitude 
and  partly  because  evcrj'thing  in  life  con- 
Spires  to  lure  her  hack  to  the  footlt^ts, 
the  pood  little  lady  poes  throuph  pur- 
gatory for  a  couple  of  years,  until  finally 
she  rebels,  leaves  her  husband  and  goes 
back  to  the  stape.  A  most  sensible  thing 
for  her  to  do  and  quite  in  accordance 
with  probabilities.  But  the  mental  and 
moral  somersaults  performed  by  the  de- 
serted husband,  and  the  luisbnnd's  next 
of  kin  and  connections  by  marriapc,  and 
the  love  feast  partaken  in  beatific  con- 
cord by  husband,  wife,  and  supposed 
lovers  Nos.  one  and  two,  all  has  a  flavour 
somewhere  between  that  of  the  Decam- 
eron and  of  Offenbach's  comic  operas, — 
although  even  at  that  we  are  placing 
this  /olume  in  far  too  exalted  com- 
pany. 


"my   lady   of   Tin    CHINESE  COURT- 

It  is  like  inhaling  a  long-deferred 
breath  of  clean  fresh  air  to  turn  from 
rhr  above  book  to  tlie  dainty,  delicate 
artistry  of  a  series  of  letters  purporting 
to  come  frotn  the  wife  of  a  high  official 
of  tlie  Flowery  Kingdom,  My  Lady  of 
the  Chinese  Cotirtynrd.  by  Elizabeth 
Cooper.  By  no  outward  sign  is  the  fact 
indicated  that  diese  letters  are  fictitious. 
Perhaps  in  the  ultimate  sense  of  the 
word  they  are  not  really  liction.  Throuph 
long  years  of  resideiKc  in  China,  and  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  penetration 
into  Chinese  courtyards,  —  in  other 
words,  glimpses  behind  the  veil  of  Chi- 
nese domestic  life,  the  author  has  satu- 
rated herself  with  the  point  of  view  of 
the  high-caste  Chinese  woman;  and  these 
letters  mirror  it  back  to  us  with  a  fi« 
delity  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  even 
a  moving-picture  camera.  The  volume 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  presenting  tM«) 
contrasting  pictures  and  separated  by 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the 
first  part  little  Kwci-Li  is  a  bride  of  only 
a  few  week*;.  She  is  still  rebelling 
against  the  novel  restraints  of  her  new 
life;  she  resents  the  despotic  rule  of  her 
conservative  old  mother-in-law ;  she 
writhes  under  the  daily  infliction  of  long 
precepts  quoted  from  Confucius.  To 
crown  all,  her  husband,  in  the  very 
heipht  of  their  first  wedded  happiness, 
is  called  upon  as  attache  to  the  Imperial 
Court  to  accompany  certain  Chinese  dig- 
nitaries on  a  diplomatic  voyage  around 
the  world.  So  little,  lonely,  heart- 
broken Kwei-Li  pours  out  her  very  soul 
in  this  series  of  letters,  wonderful  in  their 
de-criptive  power,  compelling  in  tlieir 
tenderness  and  pathos,  illuminating  in 
the  light  they  shed  upon  a  side  of  inti- 
m  itc  C  hinese  hte  w  hich  to  the  Occident 
has  been  a  closed  book.  The  first  half  of 
the  volume  is  tragic.  Little  Kwei-Li 
bears  a  son ;  she  is  radiant  with  her  new- 
found joy,  and  almost  simultaneously 
uith  the  arrival  of  a  letter  nnnoiincing 
the  husband's  early  return,  Ku  ri  I.i's  son 
is  taken  from  her.    The  bereaved  little 
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mother  hovers  on  the  brink  of  insanity; 
and  the  incident  which  saves  her,  while 

it  nii:jlit  appeal  to  a  certain  type  of  sen- 
titnental  bij^ors,  would  have  been  a  sail 
artistic  hhintier  if  it  constituted  a  clo.siiifi 
chapter.  Chance  throws  in  her  way  a 
■iliahby,  (ioj;-earecl  Chinese  version  of  rhe 
Gospel  ot  St.  John,  and  in  reading  those 
marvellous  and  inimitable  pages,  the 
proniise  of  them  sinks  into  her  Stricken 
heart  and  she  fintis  comfort. 

liut  K\vt'i-Li  is  essentially  and  incur- 
ably an  Oriental,  a  daniihter  of  the 
Moon,  a  tifscenilant  of  Mandarins.  No 
Western  religion,  no  imported  doctrines 
of  the  new  freedom  for  women,  can  ever 
sink  their  roots  deeply  into  her  nature. 


In  middle  age  wc  meet  her  again,  the 
same  Kwet-Li  and  yet  curiously  chang^. 
In  youth  she  was  a  radical  according  to 
Chinese  standards;  but  radicalism  in 
China  outstripped  her  in  the  race  with 
years ;  and  in  middle  age  we  find  her  al> 
most  a  counterpart  of  her  husband's 
mother,  scandalised  at  the  changes  she 
sees  going  on  about  her  and  firm  in  her 
conviction  that  the  happiness  of  the  Chi- 
nese wife  depends  upon  the  "safe  shelter 
of  the  Chinese  courtyard."  This  book 
may  be  ■<,i\v\\  commended  to  all  readers 
capable  of  appreciating  a  most  unusually 
s>nipathetic  and  penetrating  interpreta* 
tion  of  an  alien  race. 


SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 


I 

Princb  von  Bulow's  "Imperial  Ger- 
many"* 

Princb  von  BOlow*S  interesting  vol- 
ume is  much  more  than  a  (h^fcncc  of  his 
policy  as  Chancellor  of  the  German  Em- 
pire from  I'KXJ  to  1909;  it  is  an  illumi- 
nating exposition  of  the  methods  and 
ideals  of  the  Imprrtnl  rrovernmcnt.  The 
point  of  view  is  necessarily  one  with 
which  those  accustomed  to  American 
principles  of  a^hiiini^tration  cannot  be 
expected  to  sympathise,  '^'et  tlie  writer 
is  by  no  means  an  unenliglitcned  par- 
tisan. He  is  free  to  admit  the  defects 
in  tlu*  German  nntionn!  rharnrter.  "De- 
spite the  abundance  of  merits  and  great 
qualities  with  which  the  German  nation 
is  endowed."  he  says  in  introducing  the 
stibjert  of  (Inmestic  policy,  "political  tal- 
ent has  been  denied  it."  There  is  no 
parliamentary  government  in  Germany 
in  the  Entilish  sense  and  all  attempts  to 
establish  it  have  been  futile.  The  (ler- 
man  idea  of  freedom  is  individualistic. 
It  is  not  unlike  that  expressed  by  Charles 
I  on  the  scaffold.    The  citizen  has  a 

•Tmprrinl  ncrmnnv.  H\  Prinrc  von  ROlow. 
New  Vork:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 


right  to  justice,  but  not  to  participation 

in  affairs  of  state.  Our  democratic  pre- 
dilections must  not  blind  us  to  the  suc- 
cess of  other  political  theories.  The  test 
of  a  government  is  ^e  eflkiency  of  its 
o]HT:irion.  And  no  one  can  deny  diat 
the  German  Government  is  efficient. 

The  disadvantages  of  democracy  are 
usually  most  clearly  visible  in  foreign 
policy.  This  evil  has  been  minimised 
in  England  by  a  sort  of  unwritten  agree- 
ment between  parties  that  partisanship 
shall  cease  at  the  w  ater's  edge.  Even  so, 
.Ministers  have  to  take  careful  account 
of  public  opinion,  in  the  United  States 
the  President  has  large  powers — larger 
in  'onie  respects  than  tliosc  of  an  English 
Prime  Minister — but  he  has  the  Senate 
to  reckon  with,  though  the  public  be  in- 
different, and  the  Senate  too  often  re- 
gards party  interests.  A  German  Chan- 
cellor who  iias  the  full  contidcnce  of  the 
Emperor  can  shape  his  foreign  policy 
pretty  much  as  he  pleases.  If  tlic  Reich- 
stag grows  unruly  about  voting  supplier, 
a  new  combination  of  groups  can  easily 
be  forced.  Prince  von  Hiilow  gives  in 
these  pajies  an  entertainintr  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  "Block"  in  1907 
and  the  defeat  of  t!ie  alliance  between 
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the  Centre  and  the  Social  Democrats. 
It  is  a  question  of  managing;  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  not  of  following 
the  will  of  the  people.  Nevertheless, 
however  autocratic  its  methods,  the  Ger- 
num  Government  does  on  the  whole 
represent  the  German  people.  The  Em- 
peror is  popular  with  all  classes,  except 
the  Social  Democrats;  and  these,  though 
a  considerable  minority,  arc  still  n  mi- 
nority, and  one  not  a  little  out  of  touch 
with  the  main  currents  of  German  life. 

Despite  occasional  instances  of  failure 
to  accomplish  all  it  would,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  success  of  the  German 
Government  in  foreign  policy  generally. 
Prince  von  Biilow  gives  full  credit  to 
the  sagacity  of  Bismarck  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  War  of  1870: 

He  realised  that  in  Germany  the  will- 
power of  the  nation  would  not  be  strength- 
ened,  nor  national  pastioM  nraicd  by  frie* 
tion  between  the  Government  and  the  pco- 
l<le,  but  by  the  clash  of  German  pride  and 
sense  of  honour  with  the  resistance  and  the 
demaiidt  of  fordgo  natioin.  80  long  as  the 
quetcion  of  German  unification  was  a  prob- 
lem of  home  politics,  a  problem  over  which 
the  political  parties,  and  the  Government 
and  the  people  wrangled.  It  oould  not  give 
birth  to  a  mighty,  compelling  national  move- 
ment that  would  sweep  nations  and  princes 
alllce  along  on  a  tide  of  endittriaam.  By 
making  it  clear  diat  the  German  quadon 
was  essentially  a  question  of  European 
politics,  and  when,  soon  after,  the  opponents 
of  German  imlfieation  began  to  move^  Bh> 
marck  gave  the  princes  the  opportunity  of 
putting  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  na- 
tional movement 

It  was  upon  the  creation  of  German 
sea  power,  houc\cr.  that  the  success  of 
Gernuui  foreign  policy  finally  depended; 
and  for  this  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
must  be  given  to  Prince  von  Biilow  and 
the  Emperor  himself.  The  industrial 
transformation  of  the  Empire  required  a 
merchant  marine,  and  the  merchant  ma- 
rine required  a  navy.  The  task  was  one 
of  exceptional  difficulty,  the  former 
Chancellor  thinks,  because  of  the  jeal- 


ousy of  England,  which  deemed  the 
movement  one  of  aggression: 

Our  fleet  had  to  be  built  with  tn  eye  to 
English  policy — ^and  in  this  way  it  was  buHt. 
My  efforts  in  the  field  of  international  poli- 
tics had  to  be  directed  to  the  fulfillment  of 
this  task.  For  two  reasons  Germany  had  to 
take  up  aa  interaadonally  independent  po- 
sition. We  could  not  be  guided  in  our 
decisions  and  acts  bv  a  policy  directed 
against  England,  nor  might  we,  for  the  sake 
of  England**  friendship,  become  dependent 
upon  her.  Both  dangers  fxistnl,  and  more 
than  once  were  perilously  imminent.  In  our 
development  at  a  Sea  Power  we  oonld  not 
reaeh  our  goal  either  as  England's  latelliti^ 
or  as  her  antagonist.  England's  unreserved 
and  certain  friendship  could  only  have  been 
bought  at  the  price  of  those  v«rj  inter- 
national plans  for  the  sake  of  which  we  had 
sought  British  friendship. 

As  we  learn  elsewhere,  Germany  has 
always  been  the  good  boy  of  the  nations. 
"For  centuries  we  Germans  have  aimed 
at  nothing  hut  the  defence  and  security 
of  our  country."  That  presumably  ac- 
counts for  the  Emperor's  performances 
at  Tangier  and  elsewhere,  and  for  the 
urgent  desire  for  "a  place  in  the  sun." 
The  friction,  which  twice  reached  a  peri- 
lous stage,  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  was  another  revelation  of 
pacific  intentions.  Hiose  who  thought 
otherwise  were  deluded  by  "the  English 
and  American  press."  All  the  Germans 
rcadly  want  is  to  have  their  own  way. 
Their  present  position  In  Europe  }::\es 
them  a  reasonable  assurance  of  tietting 
it.  Prince  von  Biilow  is  probably  right 
in  assuming  that  the  Triple  Alliance  can- 
not easily  be  dissolved.  Yet  the  inter- 
ests of  Italy  by  no  means  coincide  with 
those  of  Germany  and  Austria.  This 
was  demonstrated  in  the  Tripoli  adven- 
ture. It  was  German  ambition  to  ob- 
tain a  foothold  somewhere  in  North 
Africa  that  compelled  Italy  to  take  the 
decisive  step.  Italy  could  not  afford  to 
be  hemmed  in  on  the  Mediterranean  by 
possibly  hostile  Powers.  Furthermore, 
no  genuine  friendship  between  Italy  and 
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Austria  is  possible  w  liile  Italia  irredenta 

remains  unredeemed.  And  does  at^  one 
suppose  that  if  Germany  had  to  choose 
betwccik  Italy  and  Austria  she  would 
hesitate?  Prince  von  Billow  has  no  il- 
lusions I^arditii:  Krnnce.  'I  here  can  be 
no  hope  of  reconciliation  while  Alsace- 
Lorraine  remains  in  German  hands ;  and 
Germany  will  never  ^rive  up  the  con- 
quered provinces.  German  toreiKn 
policy,  therefore,  must  proceed  with  one 
eye  on  France  and  one  on  England. 

On  qiie>itinns  of  home  policy  lie  is 
equally  trank.  He  calls  the  history  of 
that  policy  a  "history  of  mistakes,"  The 
political  disruption  of  Germany  was 
endeil  by  the  e<rnb!i>hment  of  the  F.m- 
pire;  but  the  character  of  the  German 
people  has  not  been  changed.  The  sepa- 
ratist spirit  retnains.  The  Enjilish  idea 
of  party  government  has  obtained  no 
foothold.  The  Government  must  use 
every  party — or  every  combination  of 
parties  one  after  the  other.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Without  responsibility  to 
the  RetchstaKt  ministries  shape  their  own 
course  ami  manipulate  the  parties.  Prince 
von  iiiihuv,  himself  Cnnservntive.  has 
had  to  oppose  the  Conservatives  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Thus,  every  party 
being  in  a  sense  equally  powerless,  the 
ultimate  principle  of  .government  is  iles- 
potism.  For  the  (lovernment  lays  down 
certain  lines  to  which  parties  must  c<tn- 
foriu.  .A.  reversal  of  policy  bcvause  of 
a  hostile  majority  in  the  Reichstag  is  in- 
conceivable. That  is  one  reason  why  the 
Social  Democrats  are  treated  as  aliens 
and  outcasts.  Prince  von  Hulnw  denies 
to  them  the  very  conception  of  patriot- 
ism. Yet  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  they 
have  their  own  ideal  of  Germany,  they 
are  to  be  esteemed  traitors.  He  takes 
pains  to  show  that  while  their  numbers 
are  steadily  increasing  the  number  of 
seats  they  gain  in  the  Reichstag  varies 
materially.  For  example,  in  1903  these 
were  cut  in  half.  He  calls  this  weaken- 
ing the  party.  But  the  thorouL'Mv  un- 
fair system  which  makes  it  pos-il>lc  may 
in  the  end  weaken  the  Government 
rather  than  them. 

The  pages  that  deal  with  the  economic 


policy  of  the  Kmpirc  and  the  results  of 
its  induvtrial  expansion  are  not  the  least 
interesting  in  the  volume,  i'here  is  no 
question  as  to  the  commercial  sagadty 
of  the  Germans  or  the  formidable  na- 
ture of  their  rivalry  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  This,  too,  is  another  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  kind  of  government 
matters  Ic^s  than  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment. The  modern  cry  for  efficiency  has 
not  been  unheeded  by  the  Germans.  If 
pn  1  lily  is  the  touchstone  of  success, 
then  Prince  von  Riilow  may  look  back 
to  his  term  of  office  with  justifiable 
pride.  Edward  Fuller. 

II 

Mary  Thachejr  Higginson's 
"Thomas  VVentworth  Higgin- 
son"* 

"Oh,  dear!"  wrote  his  Aunt  Nancy  of 
the  birth  in  1833  of  the  eleventh  child, 

"if  this  would  only  be  the  last  blessing 
of  the  sort  which  was  to  fa!!  to  our 
happy  lot!"  And  so  began  a  noble,  tuU 
and  eager  life,  quietly  lived  and  as 
quietly  narrated  by  his  wife.  The  pleas- 
ant volume  is  permeated  with  that  reti- 
cent gentlemanliness  which  so  distin- 
guished its  subject.  The  secret  of  Col- 
onel Higginson's  popularity  was  the 
overllowing  fountain  of  sympathy  which 
pul!;ed  in  his  veins,  says  the  author;  yet 
in  spite  of  t!iis  and  his  zcalous  soldiership 
under  the  hanner  of  many  reforms,  his 
voice  was  never  breathless  or  strident. 
Even  in  1848,  when  he  successfully  kept 
three  vo'rt  ^  L'oing  at  once— the  preach- 
er's, the  stump-speaker's,  and  that  which 
cried  in  the  wilderness  against  negro  and 
woman  slavery!  Higginson's  comment 
on  Heecfier  is  a  good  cfimment  upon  him- 
self. "He  makes  a  wonderful  exhibition 
of  popularity  and  power,  and  Beecher  is 
always  Beecher,  at  his  best  and  his 
worst ;  but  still  there  is  a  coarse  jaunti- 
ness  about  him.  And  he  is  the  only  man 
I  have  ever  spoken  with  in  public  of 
whom  I  felt  afJiamed." 

•Thomn-  \^'tMif\vorth  HigpitHon.  Bv  Mary 
Thachcr  lligginson.  Bo<iton  and  New  Vork: 
HoughtoD  Mifflin  Company. 
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At  thr  n^c  nf  thirtfcn  he  ctucred  Har- 
vard, the  yountjcst  of  a  class  of  forty- 
five.  In  his  sophomore  year  he  records: 
"Many  of  the  class,  havinfx  btvnme 
slitrhtly  lx)ozy,  made  somewhat  of  a  noise 
in  prayers."  Later  comes  another  entry 
of  interest  to  those  who  mourn  the  dc- 
Ccneracy.  even  at  H;ir\:ird,  of  the  col- 
Icuo  vniith  of  to-day.  "What  a  sight  the 
Chiipil  presented  at  prayers  this  morn* 
ingj  About  tvvn  hundred  panes  of  f^laSS 
blown  up,  the  hands  of  rlu*  rloik  taken 
oil  and  the  dial  stove  in,  and  the  front 
panels  of  the  pulpit  removed,  and  'A 
Bone  for  old  Quin  to  pick'  written  on 
the  wall."  After  college — where,  in 
spite  of  cutting  prayers  and  other  things 
for  skating,  he  made  a  brilliant  record- 
he  becarne  assistant  In  a  private  sc-hool 
for  boys.  His  salary  was  $600  a  year, 
out  of  which  he  paid  $25  the  year  for  a 
good  room  and  $3  to  $4  a  month  for 
board.  School  began  at  six-thirty  In  the 
morning  and  continued  until  eleven,  with 
an  evening  session  of  an  hour.  Then  he 
spent  a  year  as  private  tutor  of  three 
boys  at  a  salary  of  $250  and  found.  But 
in  spite  of  hts  eighteen  years'  maturity, 
the  H\(Ie  in  him  occasionally  worsted 
the  Jekyll.  "I  made  an  Excursion 
(about  ^12)  and  attacked  the  four 
steel  signs  in  the  neighbourhood — no  one 
suspecting  but  the  girls.  No  danger  in 
spite  of  the  $50  reward." 

Sick  of  teaching,  he  estimated  that  he 
could  live  on  a  $100  proctorship  at  Cam* 
bridge  and  pick  iip  $200  at  writing.  The 
proctorship  did  not  materialise,  but  a 
call  to  preach  did.  He  entered  the  Di- 
vinity School  and  lived  on  the  $lOO 
bonus  ofTered  to  poor  Divinity  students. 
Having  doubts  about  his  theology,  he 
left  but  later  returned;  and  finally,  in 
spite  of  radicalism  and  many  heresies,  be- 
gan his  lite  of  preacher.  Opposition  to 
his  anti-slavery  views  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  pulpit  in  two  years,  but  at 
last  a  Free  Church  gave  him  a  call. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  was  for  a  long 
time  the  only  minister  in  Boston  who 
was  willing  to  exchange  with  him.  But 
Massachusetts  now  began  to  seethe  witli 
the  Fugitive  Slave  question.    The  pastor 


was  arrested  for  Incltlni:  a  riot;  and  soon 
he  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  Free 
State  struggle  in  Kansas.  "I  am  always 
ready."  he  wrote  to  John  Brown,  "to  in- 
vest money  in  treason,  but  at  present  I 
have  none  to  invest."  He  joined  in  the 
rash  schemes  to  liberate  Brown  later. 
When  finally  came  the  call  to  arms,  the 
ex-clergyman  got  a  commission  to  open 
a  recruiting  office;  but  he  resigned  his 
commission  to  take  command  of  a  black 
regiment.  "Will  not  Uncle  Wentworth 
be  in  bliss!"  exclaimed  his  niece.  "A 
thousand  men,  every  one  as  black  as  a 
coal!"  One  of  his  captains  said  he  was 
alvvays  fearless,  and  rode  amid  flying  bul- 
lets with  note-book  and  pencil  in  hand. 
"Nothing  can  ever  exat:L:erate  the  fasci- 
jiation  of  war,"  wrote  the  colonel  after- 
ward, "and  the  danger  is  so  invisible  it 
is  not  hard  to  disregard  it."  Not  en- 
tirely recovering  from  a  wound  uhlch 
he  had  not  given  time  to  heal,  he  was 
forced  to  resign  on  account  of  ill-healtii. 
The  rest  of  his  long  and  active  life  he 
devoted  to  lecturinu'  and  literary  work, 
fighting  still  in  ca\ises  which  have  hap- 
pily yet  remained  bloodless,  notably 
Women's  Suffrage  and  Temperance.  "I 
thought,"  said  Dr.  Crothers,  "when  I 
heard  the  bugle  sounding  l  aps  for  him 
and  the  distant  response  of  the  muffled 
drums  as  his  casket  was  borne  by  young 
Ne«jro  soldiers,  of  the  passing  of  Mr. 
V  aliant-for-truth  in  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

The  pen-pictures  in  his  diary  of  the 
notable  people  of  his  period  are  delight- 
ful. The  combination  of  gentleman  and 
labourer  at  Brook  Farm  struck  him  as 
perfect.  He  gives  a  glimpse  of  Jenny 
Lind  quite  unique.  "I  was  ardent  about 
Jenny  Lind,  partly  because  the  Boston 
audience  seemed  so  peculiarly  icy.  There 
w«(  no  spark  of  enthusiasm  from  begin- 
ning to  end."  The  pastor  and  his  wife 
during  their  first  charge  entertained  all 
the  lecturers  who  came  to  Newburyport. 
He  found  Thoreau  more  human  and  po- 
lite than  he  e.xpected;  the  hermit  talked 
scntentiously.  with  a  manner  the  most 
unvarying  facsimile  of  Mr.  Emerson's, 
but  with  thoughts  quite  lu's  own.  Emer- 
son gave  one  of  his  old  style  lectures  with 
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his  usual  gentleness  and  graciousness. 
*'Qiarles  Sumner  stretched  his  ponder- 
ous form  of  seven  feet  in  length  under 
our  roof.  He  has  not  very  good  nnan- 
ners — ^always  sits  in  the  rocking  chair, 
gapes  almost  constantly  w  itiiout  any  at- 
tcmpr  at  concealment.  Hut  he  is  a  true 
moral  reformer."  Lucretia  Mott  had 
the  most  brilliant  eyes  and  a  regal  erect- 
ness  which  went  with  her  face-  -nobody 
eUe  ever  stood,  upright  hefore.  Whittier 
was  Yankee  everywhere  and  could  no 
doubt  whittle,  but  how  soft  and  beauti- 
ful was  his  tciulcrness!  Miss  Lucy 
Stone  was  a  female  anti-slavery  lecturer, 
a  little  mcck-Iooking  Quako-ish  body 
with  the  sweetest,  modest  manners  and 
yet  as  unshrinking  and  self-possessed  as 
a  cannon.  She  was  a  Hluonicrised 
Quaker,  and  her  delicious  voice  averred 
she  wore  them  for  health,  since  her  lec- 
tures ohlijred  her  to  be  out  in  all  sorts 
of  weather. 

.Almost  the  last  of  the  old  guard  was 
t'lc  C  olonel,  of  men  whose  lives  were  as 
Stern  as  they  were  gracious  and  serene. 
He  always  took  off  his  hat  when  he 
voted. 

Graham  Berry, 

III 

Thhrox  G.  Strong's  "Landmarks 

OF  A  Lawyer's  Lifetime"* 

If  that  genial  philosopher,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Dooley,  had  read  The  Landmarks  of 
a  Lfjivycr's  l.'tfrtime  he  might  have  re- 
vised his  opinion  that  "there  do  be  great 
changes  takin*  place  ivery  day,  but  very 
few  iv9^'  himdred  years."  Certainly 
there  is  much  in  Mr.  Strong's  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  his  career  at  the 
New  York  Bar  to  refute  that  idea.  The 
law  is  supposed  to  be,  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  one  of  the  most  conservative 
professions  in  the  world.  It  clings  to  old 
forms,  persists  in  employing  obsolete 
words  and  quaint  phrases  conforming  to 
ancient  usage,  and  otherwise  delights  in 
time-honoured   precedents.  'But  even 

'Landmarks  of  a  LawverS  Lifetime.  Bv 
Thrron  G.  Strong.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company. 


this  fortress  of  antiquity,  buttressed  by 
custom  and  tradition,  has  not  escaped  the 
spirit  of  innovation  which  has  trans- 
formed so  much  of  American  life  during 
the  last  half  centuiy.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Strong  demonstrates  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  has  been  well  nigh  revo- 
lutionised within  that  period.  His  rec- 
ord covers  only  forty  years,  yet  in  his 
time  he  has  witnessed  radical  changes  in 
the  procedure  of  the  courts,  a  complete 
reorganisation  of  ofhce  practice,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  dass  of  clients  and  the 
development  of  a  new  type  of  lawyer.  A 
generation  ago  the  general  practitioner 
and  die  fomily  solicitor  were  still  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  legal  fraternity.  To- 
dav  thev  are  almost  as  extinct  as  the 
dodo.  Then  the  law  was  a  profession — 
to-day  it  is  a  business. 

All  this  is  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Strong,  and  if  his  volume  contained  noth- 
ing else  it  would  justify  itself,  for  the 
evolution  of  the  profession  as  he  describes 
it  is  a  real  footnote  to  history.    This  is. 
however,  by  no  means  the  keynote  of 
his  book,  whicdi  is  a  well-sustained  and 
admirably  written  account  of  le^al  Hie  in 
the  great  metropolis  from  the  early  sev- 
enties down  to  the  present  day,  rich  in 
anecdote  and  illustrated  1^  capital  pen 
portraits  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bench  and 
Bar.    Of  course  most  of  the  scenes  and 
events  which  Mr.  Strong  describes  are 
local,  but  as  many  of  the  men  whom  he 
depicts  were,  or  are.  national  characters, 
his  volume  will  have  a  wide  appeal. 
Certainly  the  author's  pages  do  not  lack 
authority,  for  he  has  an  extended  ac- 
quaintance among  the  members  of  his 
profession  and  unequalled  opportunities 
for  observing  them  at  close  range.  At 
times  his  portrayal  of  the  iurisrs  with 
whom  he  is  dealing  contains  errors  of 
omission.    But  these  are  errors  of  the 
heart  and  not  the  head,  and  one  can 
easily  read  between  the  lines  that  it  is 
not  ignorance  of  his  subjects'  faults,  but 
knowledge  of  their  virtues  which  has 
tempered  the  writer's  judgment. 

No  small  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  information  intended  for  junior  mem- 
bers ol  the  Bar  or  those  who  are  consid- 
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cring  the  profession  as  a  life  work,  and 
the  advice  which  the  author  gives, 
founded,  as  it  is,  on  a  long  and  vari^ 
career  in  tlie  courts,  is  evtremclv  prac- 
tical and  helpful.  Indeed,  it  is  got  often 
that  a  lawyer  of  hiizh  distinction  and  at- 
tainment has  permitted  the  younger  gen- 
eration to  cnioy  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience, and  in  so  doing  Mr.  Strong 
has  performed  a  service,  not  only  to  the 
profession,  but  to  the  public. 

Frederick  Trevor  1 1  HI. 

IV 

Patrick  M.\c(]ill's  "Children  of 
THE  Di:ai)  E\u"* 

Year?  of  service  a  reviewer  of  books 
cannot  deaden,  in  the  mind  of  a  lover  of 
literature,  the  joy  of  the  thrill  when  a 
new  real  pi'i^onality  comes  to  tm-r 
through  the  pages  of  a  first  book.  In 
reading  this  volume  the  thrill  comes  to 
one  in  the  first  chapters  and  holds  good 
until  the  end,  deepening  with  the  realisa- 
tion of  tiic  unusual  quality  of  the  writ- 
ing— and  further  bade  than  that — of  the 
unusual  quality  of  the  author's  per-^on- 
ality.  Patrick  MacGill  is  a  new  name 
in  literature,  but  it  is  not  one  which  will 
long  remain  unknown.  The  quality  of 
the  prose  in  tlii^  honk  i>  "^iiffiiient  of  it- 
self to  name  tlie  author  a  poet.  And 
heading  each  chapter  there  are  snatches 
of  verse  from  a  previously  puliUshed 
book  of  poems  which  show  a  power  of 
realism  and  a  swinging  lilt  in  the  rhyme 
that  reminds  one  more  of  KfpKng  than 
any  one  e!^r.  Rut  it  is  a  Kipling  with 
a  far  deeper  outlook  on  life,  a  Kipling 
with  an  understanding  of  humanity  and 
a  love  for  it  that  comes  nearer  to  Walt 
Whitman.  A  poet,  in  fact,  wlio  can 
Stand  on  his  own  feet  without  the  aid 
of  comparison,  is  this  Patrick  Mac- 
Gill. 

His  book  is  a  song  from  out  of  the 
depths  from  which  he  himself  has  come. 
Dermod  Flynn,  the  Irish  peasant  boy» 

'Children  of  the  Dead  End.  By  Palridc 
MacGill.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dattoo  and 

Company. 


working  as  hired  servant  on  a  farm  in 
his  own  country,  then  a  member  of  a 
potato  squad  in  Scotland,  and  a  navvy 
on  construction  works  in  tlie  Hi'ihlands, 
is  Patrick  MacGill  himself  by  his  own 
confession.  It  would  seem  hardly  poa- 
sible  to  put  the  intensity  of  feeling,  the 
intimate  personal  touch  into  the  por- 
tr:  }:.l  of  such  a  life  except  in  those  rare 
ca*es  where  a  man  can  live  such  a  life 
;;:  d  \et  rot  let  the  grinding  toil,  the 
poverty  a.id  brutality  of  it,  crush  out 
the  mentality  that  struggles  to  live,  and 
develop,  and  to  find  expressiop.  While 
leading  us  through  the  devious  pnths 
along  which  run  his  life  story  Dermod 
Flynn,  despite  his  own  sufferings,  never 
loses  sight  of  the  life  around  him.  He 
i<  a  strong  in(i;\ iilMali-r,  hwx  an  indi- 
vidualist who  can  ^xA'i  see  things  with 
the  social  sense — who  can  see  things  and 
question  why.  Just  as  lie  could  always 
see  the  beauty  of  nature  even  when 
wandering  the  high  road  without  t 
penny  in  his  pocket,  cold,  wet  and 
hungry. 

\Ve  follow  him  from  the  first  picture 
of  the  Irish  peasant's  home,  die  memory 

of  which  is  saddened  by  the  shadow  of 
the  Landlord  waiting  always  for  every 
penny  that  can  be  saved,  even  saved  at 
the  expense  of  the  little  life  which  must 
go  out  in  deatii  because  there  was  noth- 
ing wherewith  to  pay  the  doctor.  The 
Landlord  and  the  Parish  Priest,  these 
two  tyrants,  drive  Dermod,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  out  into  the  slave  market 
of  the  County  Fair,  where  little  chil- 
dren sell' their  labour  that  their  parents 
may  pay  the  rent.  The  early  loosening 
of  home  ties,  the  treatment  received  at 
the  various  farms  where  he  worked,  de- 
veloped in  Dermod's  soul  a  great  long- 
ing for  persona!  freedom  ami  a  resolve 
finally  never  to  work  for  any  particular 
master.  This  drives  him  to  industrial 
life,  first  in  its  primitive  form  of  the 
hired  squads  of  potato  digizers,  then  fi- 
nally, as  his  body  develops  and  his  mus- 
cles grow  hard  from  days  of  walking 
the  liigh  road  and  nights  of  sleeping  un- 
der iicdges,  he  I)econies  one  of  the  t-^reat 
army  of  navvies,  the  Boating  population 
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of  unskilled  labour  which  moves  liither 
and  thither  in  fcrcat  human  waves 
wherever  some  bi^'  enterprise  calls  for  a 
number  of  strong  hands. 

Life  on  the  high  road,  in  the  so-called 
"models,"  a  sort  of  boarding-house  for 
transient  navv  ies,  in  rhc  labour  camps,  is 
portrayed  wirfi  such  virility  and  strength, 
with  such  an  underlying  sense  of  the 
waste  of  it  all,  that  ther?  are  times  when 
it  is  alniost  too  painful  to  bear.  But 
with  true  artistic  sense  of  values  these 
moments  are  relieved  by  a  simple-hearted 
joy  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  by  a  delight 
in  <;ninterinn  by  the  wayside  toward  the 
adventure  that  is  waiting  around  the 
comer,  and  by  a  sort  of  wholesome  out- 
burst of  animality  which  makes  Dcrmod 
Flynn,  even  at  an  early  a<:c,  rhc  brsr 
fighter  in  the  camps.  And  throuj;h  it  all 
runs  the  delicate  f>olden  thread  of  Der- 
mod's  sliv,  Imlf-acknowlcd^'ed  love  for 
Norah  Ryan.  When  pretty  Ni)rah,  like 
many  another  sweet,  innocent  Irish  girl, 
has  none  under  in  the  grip  of  the  cruelty 
of  life.  Deniioii's  pure  affection  sonrhes 
her  last  moments  in  a  scene  that  lingers 
long  in  the  memory,  although  the  two 
women  in  it,  Norah  and  her  sodden 
friend  Fllcn,  arc  social  outcasts,  and 
Dermod  and  his  faithful  Moleskin  Joe 
rou^,  unwashed  navvies. 

Dermod's  first  attempts  at  an  expres- 
sion of  himself  In  writing  attract  the 
attention  of  a  London  editor  who  sends 
for  him  and  offers  him  a  journalistic 
position.  But  Dermod  cannot  stand 
civilisation  as  represented  by  the  office  in 
Fleet  Street  and  he  returns  to  the  open 
road  again.  From  liegtnning  to  end  the 
book  is  intensely  masculine.  Hut  it  is 
not  the  masculinity  of  Kipling,  for  in- 
stance, not  a  masterful  and  possessing 
masculinity.  It  is  rather  the  primitive, 
patient  inasculiniry  of  the  most  primitive 
labour,  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  un- 
skilled navvy,  upon  whose  strong  muscles 
and  broad  shoulders  all  modern  civilisa- 
tion is  builr  up.  It  is  a  book  which 
delves  to  tiie  heart  ol  things  with  a  touch 
as  firm  as  it  is  tender. 

Grace  Isabel  Colhron. 


V 

J.  MacDoucall  Hav's  "Gillespie"* 
"Man  is  the  blindest  of  God's  crea- 
tures. We  concert  measures  and  cast 
the  most*sanguinc  of  plans,  and  all  the 
time  are  weaving  a  mesh  for  ourselves. 
We  harness  life  and  put  a  snaffle-bit  in 
its  mouth,  and,  gathering  up  the  reins, 
direct  our  hopeful  course.  All  the  time 
wc  are  trotting  down  a  road  that  has 
been  prepared  for  us." 

"Wc  are  driven  by  something  deep 
within  us  that  wc  have  got  from  our 
ancestors,  to  do  strange  things  that  were 
allowed  i[i  tluir  age,  but  are  unlawful 
now,"  she  "Honk!    Honk"  vi- 

brant and  clear  as  a  bell  it  rang  out  high 
over  the  snow  in  response — the  bugling 
of  birds  borne  along  by  the  ".something 
deep"  within  them— an<l  was  henrd  by 
these  frigate-birds,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
sitting  facing  one  another  in  the  pitiable 
belief  that  they,  alone  of  all  God's 
creatures,  can  stem  the  call  of  destiny. 

These  two  paragraphs  which  appear 
in  the  first  few  pages  of  Mr.  Hay's  book 
sound  rile  keynote  of  the  tragic  drama 
of  destiny  which  slowly  but  surely  un- 
folds itself  in  six  hundred  absorbing 
pages.  Although  the  reader  is  early  ac- 
quainted witli  the  prophecy  of  doom 
which  loweri.  over  tlie  house  of  Strang, 
never  for  a  moment  does  he  lose  interest 
in  its  slow  development:  for  the  tragedy 
of  Gillespie  Strang  is  the  most  poignant 
of  all  tragedies,  in  that  it  is  one  of  char- 
acter, rather  than  of  environment.  In 
it,  accident,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  plays 
no  part ;  unless  one  regards  it  as  an  ac- 
cident rather  than  a  trick  of  destiny  that, 
in  their  blind  vvisd«m,  hoping  to  trick 
the  Fates,  his  parents  saw  to  it  that  he 
grew  up  with  no  other  education  than 
that  of  the  fisher-folk  of  the  village. 
And  so.  in  the  fertile  soil  of  his  igno- 
rance, what  in  his  father  was  simply 
keenness  became  greed.  His  passion  for 
gain  killed  every  other  impulse.  It  is 
!iorrible  to  see  him,  when  hardly  more 
than  a  lad,  spinning  the  web  which  is  to 
enmesh  one  of  his  father's  friends. 

•(Hllfspic.  R>  J.  MacDoupall  Hay.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doraii  Company. 
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Without  scruple,  without  compassion, 
he  lies  and  cheats  his  way  to  wealth. 

W'eMk  men,  trustiriK  woment  confiding 
children,  nil  arc  fish  for  his  net.  And 
yet  so  skilfully  docs  he  mask  his  ulti- 
mate purpose  under  a  false  gpod  fellow- 
ship and  heartiness,  that  for  a  long  pe- 
riod he  is  regarded  a^  a  puhlic  benefnc- 
tor.  His  warehouses,  his  ships,  his  big 
shop  are  the  pnde  of  the  village.  Even 
when  they  come  to  a  relisation  that  he  is 
without  generosity  or  pity  and  turn  on 
him,  he  shows  them  that  he  can  make  a 
profit  out  of  their  hatred.  Yet  never, 
not  in  the  moment  of  his  greatest  pros- 
perity, does  the  reader  fail  to  hear  the 
tread  of  approaching  fate.  Day  by  day, 
almost  hour  by  hour,  he  brings  it  nearer 
by  his  own  acts,  working  out  his  own 
doom.  He  cheats  his  old  father  mif  of 
the  savings  of  his  industrious  Mar^;  ho 
battcrs  the  soul  of  the  wife  who  loved 
him  to  death,  until  she  becomes  an  un- 
speakable drunken  drab,  the  jest  and 
bye-word  of  tlic  commonest  tavem 
loafer;  he  lets  his  eldest  son.  one  of  the 
few  really  amiable  characters  the  author 
has  drawn,  go  to  his  death  in  an  illy 

rqiiipped  ship  uliich  his  greed  prevents 
him  from  repairing  properly.  All  this 
he  survives.  His  head  is  bloody  though 
unbowed.  Then  comes  the  unspeakable 
horror  of  the  end  for  which  the  reader  is 
not  wholly  unprepared.  While  one  can- 
not pity  him,  while  he  is  a  dominant  fig- 
ure of  malignity  throughout  the  book, 
the  tragic  iischssness  and  waste  of  the 
lives  he  has  spoiUtI  and  of  his  own  life 
grip  both  the  heart  and  the  imagination. 

There  arc  four  principal  characters  in 
the  book:  Gillespie,  Morag,  his  wife; 
Eoghan,  his  son,  and  Margaret  Gil* 
braith,  the  widow  of  the  man  he  de- 
spoiled and  ruined  in  the  outset  of  his 
career.  Strong  and  ruthless  as  Gillespie 
himself,  she  strides  on  to  her  revenge, 
the  hnnian  e-iihcKliinent  of  his  pursjiing 
destiny,  until,  at  the  last,  slu-  sits  "in 
sackcloth  at  the  altar  of  her  revenge." 
These  four  characters,  drawn  with  an 
imfailing  soreness  nf  touch  ririi!  markedly 
differentiated,  are  living,  breathing,  puls- 
ing and  human.   Eadi  works  out  hn 


destiny  to  its  logical  end.  And  if  for  all 
except  Margaret  that  destiny  is  death, 
who  will  say  that  hers  u  as  the  least  bit> 

tcr  even  if  at  the  end  "her  heart  was 
purged  and  purified."  I'hc  whole  book 
is  vivid  and  graphic  and  it  is  done  with 
understanding  and  sympathy,  even,  in 
places,  with  tenderness.  Grim,  sombre 
a:^d  unrelenting,  it  h()lii>  tlie  reader  from 
cc)\  er  to  cover.  The  ui  i;! -<piely  pa- 
thetic figure  of  ore  of  the  minor  cliarac- 
ters,  the  loyal  and  loving  Topsail  Janet 
would  alone  give  the  hook  distinction. 

There  are,  of  cour-c.  minor  blemishes. 
The  epi  <»(!e  of  the  piagre  ship,  for  ex- 
ample, is  utuicccssary  and  hampers  for 
the  moment  the  progress  of  die  story 
which  w,:\  be  corisidered  fd  he  a  thought 
too  leisurely  as  it  is.  Tlun  there  are 
certain  reiterations  which  arc  sometimes 
irritating.  The  patter  of  rain  drops  on 
the  window  always  sugirest  the  foot-fall 
of  some  little  animal.  The  simile  grows 
tiresome.  But  the  very  leisurely  manner 
of  the  audior  gives  one  time  to  become 
thorotighly  acquainted  with  the  least  of 
the  many  figures  and  with  every  turn  of 
the  winding  streets  of  the  old  fishing  vil- 
lage. One  has  more  tlie  feeling  of  hav- 
ing lived  in  a  real  place  and  of  having 
wandered  about  its  streets  and  the  fields 
of  the  surrounding  country  at  the  con* 
elusion,  than  is  usual. 

Without  suggesting  any  comparison, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  book  recalls, 
partly  because  of  its  hopeless  pessimism 
and  partly  because  of  its  dominant  prin- 
cipal figure,  the  powerful  story  by  the 
late  (ieorge  Douglas,  The  House  iVUh 
Grrrn  Shuttrrs.  l?iit  for  many  reasons 
Gillespie  is  the  bigger  book  of  the  two. 
Gillespie  fs  a  more  gripping  figure  than 
Goiirley  for  the  mere  rea.SOn  that  in  Mr. 
Hay's  loriLTcr  hook  we  have  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  the  gradual  development  of 
a  character  equally  powerful  and  aim- 
ter.  //.  Diet, 

VT 

Booth  Tarkington's  "Penrod"* 
Almost  invariably  comparisons  are  ex- 
asperating. To  damn  a  book  for  the  dis- 

•Penrod.  By  Booth  TarkinRton.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
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criminating  reader  it  is  necessary  only 
to  speak  of  it  as  the  American  Aladame 

Bovnry,  or  the  David  Copperfield  of 
mid  Western  life,  or  to  supgest  that  such 
and  sucli  a  character  in  the  book  deserves 
a  niche  in  the  Valhalla  of  fiction  by  the 
side  of,  say.  Kirlding's  Tom  Joncs  or 
Hawthorne's  Arthur  Diminesdale.  But 
to  this  rule  there  is  the  very  occasional 
exception,  and  the  exploitation  of  Mr. 
Tarkin<;ton's  Penrod  Schoiield  as  fit 
companion  for  Mark  Twain's  Tom 
Sawyer  is  to  be  regarded,  not  merely 
without  resentment,  but  as  a  comparison 
that  is.  on  the  whole,  exceeilin^ly  felici- 
tous. But  if  Penrod  be  a  worthy  cousin 
of  Tom  Sawyer,  he  is  much  more  a 
worthy  youiiL'cr  hrother  ot  Hcdrick 
Madison,  that  diabolical  and  delightful 
boy  of  Mr.  Tarkin^ton's  The  I- Hit. 
He  lacks  two  years  of  Hedrick's  age,  and 
four  or  five  years  in  the  matter  of  literary 
precocity,  but  he  has  more  sentiment, 
and  every  bit  of  Hedrick's  riotous  imagi- 
nation. Hedrick,  in  his  fourteenth  year, 


aspired  to  Henry  Esmond,  and  inter- 
spersed his  conversation  with  fragments 

of  French  derisively  intended.  Penrod, 
at  eleven,  is  liimself  a  practitioner  of  the 
noble  art  of  fiction,  and  his  Harold 
Ramores  is  a  hero  of  truly  epic  propor- 
tions. The  hook  w  ould  be  worth  while 
if  it  contained  notliing  but  the  chapter 
entitled  "Romance."  Those  innumerable 
dashes  indicate  that  Penrod  has  learned 
one  supreme  Trick  of  his  craft — that  of 
leaving  something  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  The  present  reviewer  re- 
spectfully calls  the  attention  of  Mr.  

  and  Mrs.      and  Miss 

— ■—    (despite  this  evasion  the 

names  of  those  **best  sellers**  may  easily 
he  guessed)  to  H.ARoI.D  RAMoREZ 
THE  RoADAGEiNT  OR  WiLD 
LiFE  AMoNG  THE  ROCKY  MTS. 
Despite  certain  limitations  they  must 
recognise  and  acclaim  in  its  author.  Pen- 
rod  Schofield,  a  young  Flaubert,  a  con- 
summate master  of  his  art. 

Blair  finest  fTitherspoon. 
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Antonin   Dusserre's   "Jean  and 
Louise"* 

It  is  no  kindness  to  this  nnv  writer 
who  is  introduced  to  a  foreign  public 
with  his  first  book,  to  quote  some  re- 
\  icu cr  w  ho  classes  the  story  as  a  "French 
7'(,vx  of  /lit  D'VrhniilUf."  Hut  it  cer- 
tainly is  true  kindness  to  rh:^  "promi- 
nent reviewer"  not  to  reveal  his  or  her 
name.  For  anyrhinu  n-orr  unlike 
Hardy's  colourful  masten^iece  tlian  this 
quiet  little  book  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  Against  a  background  of  the 
Auvcr^rnc  mountains  a  (pnet  story  of 
human  joy  and  nnxw:,  told  with  ex- 
ceeding simplicity,  unfolds  itself. 
Through  it  all  puKci  an  intense  love  of 
nature,    a   filial   affection   for  Mother 

•Jean  and  Louise.  By  Antonin  Dusserre. 
Tran-ilatcd  from  the  French  by  John  N. 
Raphael.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 


Earth  who  is  tyrant  and  protector  alike 

to  that  most  primitive  toiler,  the  tiller 
of  the  soil.  Jean  Paulhac,  son  of  the 
richest  farmer  of  the  village,  loses  an 

arm  in  an  accident.  Cut  down  in  the 
pride  of  voimtr  manhood,  thrown  out 
tioni  the  ranks  of  the  worker  w  hose  capi- 
tal is  physical  strength,  jean  becomes 
hitter  ami  morose.  Rut  the  quiet  up  on 
the  hills,  where  he  turns  to  herding  as 
the  only  win>k  left  him,  renews  his  cour- 
age. And  it  is  up  on  the  hillside  that 
he  meets  the  little  shepherdess,  Louise, 
a  girl  of  unknown  parentage.  Their 
love  ripens  slowly  during  the  long  sum- 
mer days,  but  ends  in  sorrow  that  finally 
turns  to  tra'^'cdy.  It  is  a  simple  enough 
little  talc,  but  there  is  genuine  sincerity 
and  depth  of  feeling  in  it  and  it  holds  the 
reader's  attention  close  until  the  end. 
For  the  work  of  a  self-taught  peasant  it 
is  worthy  of  even  more  consideration 
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than  it  justifiably  demands  on  its  own 

merir. 

There  is  one  curious  quality  about  this 
book,  however,  for  which  it  is  not  pos- 

s;I'lr  ;n  fix  the  responsibility  M'^  wc  arc 
dealing  with  a  translation  here.  It 
would  require  a  reading  of  the  original 
French  to  determine  whether  it  is  indeed 
the  author  who  has  thrown  such  a  \c'.\ 
of  sentiment — sentimentality  at  times — 
about  the  scttinp^  and  the  people  of  his 
story,  that  we  fail  utterly  to  get  the  smell 
of  the  raw  earth,  the  sense  and  toucli  of 
natural  things.  The  characters  arc  well 
drawn  and  the  incidents  absolutely  prob- 
able for  the  scttinp.  The  rapacity  of 
the  elder  Paulhac,  the  sensible  good  na- 
ture of  Jerome  Carrier  and  his  wife, 
Jean's  bitterness  and  sullen  resentment 
against  fnte,  the  idle  or  malicious  chatter 
of  the  girls  and  their  natural  way  of 
speaking  of  natural  things,  are  all  fa- 
miliar characteristics  of  the  French  peas- 
ant as  we  know  him  in  the  national  lit- 
erary masterpieces.  But  it  is  in  this  cer- 
tain quality  of  sentimentalising  every- 
thing that  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
this  book  i'^  written  hv  a  man  who  prcw 
up  a  peasant,  it  niij^ht  more  easily  have 
been  written  by  some  highly  intelligent 
cultivatei!  u  omnn  living  for  a  time 
among  the  peasants  and  becoming  deeply 
interested  in  them.  It  may  be  the  trans- 
lation that  is  to  blame  for  this.  But  the 
book  would  linger  longer  in  tlie  memory 
after  reading  if  it  had  a  little  something 
more  of  the  earth  earthy  about  it:  if  it, 
for  instance,  found  the  golden  mean  be- 
tween ir^  own  aloofness  from  realism  and 
the  brutality  of  Zola's  La  Terre. 

Lbb  Foster  Hartman's  "The  White 
Sapphire"* 

It  is  greatly  to  any  author's  credit  if 

he  can  do  the  unusual  thing  with  his 
first  book.  Not  that  The  H  kite  Sap- 
phire as  a  novel  is  particularly  unusual, 
it  is  an  amiable,  well-constructed  story 
WTitten  in  easy,  natural  style  and  it  holds 

•The  White  Sapphire.  By  L«e  Foster 
Hartmaii.  New  York  and  London:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 


the  reader's  attention  pleasantly  until  the 
end  even  if  it  is  hardly  likely  to  keep 
him  sitting  up  nights.  But  while  an- 
nouncing itself  as  a  myster>'  story  it  de- 
parts from  the  type  in  that  it  gives  us 
no  bloodshed,  no  tragedy  of  murder, 
guilt  or  deception.  When  the  mystery 
is  cleared  up,  no  one  has  suflfered,  except 
po-sihiy  one  attractive  youth  who  turns 
out  to  be  not  quite  as  reliable  as  he 
should  be.  But  even  he  is  a  gainer  by 
his  experience  in  that  he  has  learned  his 
lesson  and  will  do  better  next  time.  A 
mystery  story  with  a  happy  ending  is  a 
good  commercial  asset  and  we  can  wish 
this  one  all  luck  on  its  way. 

All  the  pleasant  tnrninil  of  mystery 
hinges  about  the  breaking  into  a  safe  in 
the  Winthrop  country  home,  and  the 
theft  of  a  ruby.  For  a  time  it  brings 
tears  to  pretty  Evelyn  Winthrop  and 
anxiety  to  some  other  members  of  her 
family.  Yet  in  the  <tnl,  ir  fulfils  an 
excellent  purpose  in  that  it  brings  to- 
gether in  mutual  love  two  young  persons 
who  seem  eminently  suited  to  each 
other.  Therefore,  since  the  preservation 
of  the  race  is  an  all-important  matter  to 
tins  old  world,  a  mystery  which  servK 
so  good  an  end  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended.  The  solution  of  tlic  mys- 
terious disappearances  and  reappearances 
of  the  ruby  is  a  clever  bit  of  modem 
scientific  reasoning.  But  the  reader  must 
find  out  for  himself  what  happened  to 
the  ruby  and  to  the  white  sapphire,  for 
it  would  be  cruel  to  him  to  rob  him  of 
a  very  pleasant  hour  by  revealing  the 
plot  here. 

Ellen  Wilkins  Tompkins's  'Thb 
Egotistical  I"* 

Timothy  Wilkes,  the  egotist  of  this 
agreeable  little  book,  may  regret  that  he 
is  not  commonplace,  but  the  reader  cer- 

t;nniy  docs  not.  The  world  would  be  a 
cheerier  place  to  live  in  if  Timothy's 
sweetness  of  temper  were  as  much  the 
usual  thin'j  as  he  would  have  US  bdieve 

it  to  be.    Timothy  Wilkes  is  an  amiable 

*The  Egotistical  I.  By  Eilen  Wilkins 
Tompkins.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company. 
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semMnvalid  of  an  elderly  hachelur  who 
loves  flowers,  the  sea,  his  frictuis  and 
even  his  chance  acquaintances.  Uut  most 
of  all  he  loves  the  Youthful  Pessimist, 

a  young  ^lirl  wIkuii  Ik-  has  watched  f^row 
up.  Against  the  hackuround  of  his  own 
woll-hilovcd  garden,  Timothy  talks  to 
us  of  his  point  of  view  of  life  and  min- 
gled In  with  it  is  the  slencierest  thread 
of  the  story  which  is  still  a  dcliizhrful  lit- 
tle bit  of  life.  All  tlic  people  to  whom 
Timothy  introduces  us  seem  familiar,  so 
much  are  th(\  like  people  we  have  all 
met  at  some  time  or  other.  Kvcn  Ip,  the 
ahjectedly  aflFccttonate  mongrel,  is  just 
the  sort  of  i;:ic  sees  sf)  frequently. 

'l"itiiorh\  1i;kI  .ieep-laid  plans  for  the 
Mouthful  Pessinust,  but  that  energetic 
youn^  person  takes  things  into  her  own 
hands  and  selects  her  husband  herself. 

Tfie  book  is  like  nothing  so  much  as 
like  some  quiet  corner  of  a  well-kept  gar- 
den where  some  of  the  flowers  represent 
the  poetry  of  life,  others  the  Comic 
Spirit,  and  where  everything  goes  on  its 
appointed  round  of  seasons  carefully 
sheltered  from  cataclysmic  forces  that 
shake  and  rend  the  outer  world.  Tim- 
othy's own  garden,  his  chief  object  in 
life,  seems  its  symhol.  Appl\  ing  formal 
critic  ]  in  anything  so  elusively  delicate 
as  this  book  would  be  like  brushing  the 
down  of?  the  rose  petals.  It  is  best  to 
let  Timothy  speak  for  himself  in  some 
snniplos  of  his  philosophy  that  the  reader 
may  sec  it  will  he  worth  while  to  culti- 
vate his  further  acquaintance.  In  dis- 
cussing the  apparent  demise  of  the  art  of 
conversation  in  our  national  life  he 
says: 

Our  malady  is  not  a  dearth  of  brains,  but 
a  dc.Trth  of  unsplfiNhncss,  a  dearth  of  inter- 
est in  what  is  Biblically  termed  our  neigh- 
bour. We  are  so  lelf-centred  Aat  It  be- 
comes an  actual  annoyance  to  simulate  an 
interest  we  do  not  feel,  and  so  we  continually 
•land  outside  the  drab  walls  of  couvcntion- 
ality  simply  because  we  are  too  eareless  and 
inert  (<>  rcnrh  for  the  key  that  opeot  the  door 
of  the  temple  itself— 

Then,  about  the  ocean,  which  he  loves: 


It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  by  steadily 

staring  at  the  shifting  waves  I  have  acquired 
a  quaint  moral  benefit.  To  my  mind  the 
oceau  so  neatly  illustrates  the  scheme  of  life 
and  so  clTicaciously  »ilences  the  why  and 
wherefores  of  our  exi-itence  upon  this  sphere. 
The  countless  waves  and  wavelets  are  but 
the  millions  of  human  beings  all  rolling 
shfircward  to  apparoiitlv  aitnlcsNly  break 
upon  the  shoals  and  sand  of  an  everyday 
life.  At  the  turn  of  the  tide,  the  Lord  and 
Master  of  all  gathers  them  together  again  in 
his  Inrt;e  atui  rapaMc  hniitl  only  to  repeat 
the  performance  with,  to  the  naked  eye, 
scarcely  a  hair  breadth  of  difference.  These 

waves,  but  small  splashes  of  wntn  In  them- 
selves, have  contrived  to  beat  the  shifting 
sand  into  firm,  well-packed  beaches;  have 
ground  the  unsightly  stones  to  tinted  aod 
polished  pebbles;  have  even  changed  the 
hard  rocky  face  of  old  Mother  Earth  her- 
self. I  take  it  that  our  attempts  in  this  life 
may  lead  to  like  results.  IndiWdually  we 
may  have  failed.  Hut  col!erti\c1y  we  may 
not  only  have  justified  our  existence  upon 
this  sphere  but  have  proved  a  glorificatiMi 
to  our  creator. 

Bbhtrano  W.  Sinclak's  "North  of 

Fim-THREE*'* 

This  is  a  rather  big  book,  big  with  a 
sense  of  more  than  just  the  vision  of 
what  life  can  mean  in  the  open.  It  is 
the  evolution  of  the  city  woman  into  the 
pioneer  hnme-mnker  in  the  waste  spaces 
which  furnishes  the  chief  plot  of  the 
Story.  Beyond  and  above  diat  there  is 
a  philosophy  of  life  which  while  lacking 
possibly  the  ultimate  courage  of  vision 
of  what  things  might  be,  gives  an  honest, 
wholesome  estimate  of  things  as  they  are. 
We  first  make  the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Hazel  Weir  when  that  young  lady  is 
working  as  a  stenographer  in  a  whole- 
.salc  establishment.  She  is  a  wholesome 
type  of  the  indt  pi  nJcnt,  fairly  w  ell  cihi- 
cated  office  w^orkcr,  is  happily  engaged 
to  the  man  she  thinks  she  loves,  cams 
a  good  salary  and  her  lines  lie  in 

•North  of  Fifty-three.  I5v  Bertrand  W. 
Sinclair.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  aod  Com- 
pany. 
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pleasant  places.  Then  suddenly  things 
begin  to  happen.  She  strikes  tin-  eve  rmd 
the  fancy  of  one  of  her  employers.,  and 
when  she  refuses  even  his  offer  of  mar- 
riage the  man  sets  to  work  \  iiidictivcly 
to  make  life  impns>;ible  for  her.  He  does 
this  very  cficLti\ cly  by  leavinj:  her  a  sum 
of  money  at  his  death  shortly  after,  in 
an  accident.  The  sensatinnnl  wording 
of  his  will  sets  all  the  tongues  of  Hazel's 
little  world  a-wagginj;.  The  positions 
she  seeks  are  closed  to  her  and  her  lover 
leaves  her  in  suspicious  rage.  Ha/el's 
realisation  ot  her  utter  innocence  deepens 
the  sting  of  the  falsity  of  her  world,  all 
the  world  die  had  ever  known.  She 
Icnves  home  and  accepts  a  position  as 
school-teaclicr  in  a  pioneer  community 
in  British  Columbia.  But  gossip  follows 
her,  and  the  unexpectni  aprcarrmcc  of 
a  travelling  salesman  who  knew  her  at 
home  shows  her  how  truly  scandal  has 
poisoned  her  life. 

Smarting  under  the  sting  of  this  un- 
derstanding, she  wanders  off  into  the 
woods  and  gets  lost,  an  event  which  cul- 
minates in  her  being  carried  oft  bodily 
by  Roaring  Hill  Wagstaf?,  u  fio  has  also 
deserted  civilisation  for  a  lite  in  the 
wilds.  But  Bill  is  a  very  f^tlemanly 
sort  of  abductor,  and  though  he  keeps 
her  up  in  his  cabin  all  winter,  he  does 
not  molest  her  in  any  way,  but  tries  to 
win  her  affection  honestly  and  manfully. 
The  girl  is  stubborn,  however,  and  when 
spring  comes  and  she  still  wishes  to  re- 
turn he  feels  he  has  made  a  mistake  and 
lets  her  go.  But  it  is  she  who  is  n^is- 
taken.  as  it  turns  out,  and  she  poe-  b  u  k 
to  him  of  her  own  free  will.  The  full 
half  of  the  book  after  that  tells  of  their 
married  life  together.  They  move  north 
into  the  gold  regions  of  Alaska  and  pass 
a  terrible  winter  there, which  leaves  them 
rich  in  that  which  men  call  wealth. 
They  return  tn  ri\ ili>:irii)n  and  cut  a  big 
dash  i»i  Hazel's  home  town.  Hut  the 
man  is  the  stronger,  and  finally  she 
realises  that  his  view  of  life  is  saner  and 
wholesomer,  and  as  *hr  hnok  closes  they 
are  again  among  the  pioneers  breaking 
the  way  for  those  to  come  in  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Canadian  Northwest. 


Victor  Bridoes's  "Another  Man's 
Shoes"* 

When  the  reader  has  finished  the  first 

three  chapters  nf  this  book  he  will 
sagch'  remark  that  its  plot  sounds  fa- 
miliar. Several  earlier  novels  with  a 
sonu-uhat  similar  theme  will  obtrude 
theni^t'!\r^  upon  lis  memory.  But  by 
the  time  he  lias  read  several  more  chap- 
ters he  will  not  care  to  waste  rime  on 
literary  renu'niscences.  He  will  keep  at 
this  hfuik  and  not  put  it  down  until  it 
is  finished.  For  even  if  not  entirely  new 
in  theme,  the  story  of  how  Jack  Burton, 
unsuccessful  soldier  of  fortune,  ex- 
changed iih'ntities  with  Stuart  North- 
cote,  successful  member  of  the  same  fra- 
ternity, develops  some  wrinkles  quite  its 
own  and  gallops  onward  in  a  series  of 
thrills  that  leave  the  reader  breathless. 
In  taking  over  another  man's  per>onali{y 
Burton  inherits  not  only  a  mansion  and 
a  motor  car,  but  flnd^  himself  caught  in 
a  net  of  intrigue,  the  dim  beginnings  of 
which  lie  over-seas  in  a  revolution-racked 
Central  American  state.  Hound  by  his 
word  to  Northcotc  to  balk  at  no  danger, 
and  finally  be^^inning  to  take  a  personal 
interest  in  it  all — ^particularly  in  the  per- 
son of  the  beautiful  Mercia  Solano — 
Hurton  goes  through  enough  adventures 
in  a  week  to  last  the  average  mortal  for 
a  lifedme.  In  fact  he  becomes  so  ac- 
customed to  midnight  visits  from  beauti- 
ful ladies  or  would-be  assassins — and 
sometimes  they  are  one  and  the  same 
person — ^that  when  he  finally  does  have 
an  uninterrupted  night's  sleep,  he  feek 
positively  neglected. 

Besides,  when  you  have  been  contem- 
plating your  last  shilling  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  find  yourself  the  owner  nf  a  fine 
home  furnished  with  every  comtort,  and 
to  have  a  lar^  sum  of  money  safe  in 
your  inner  belt.  These  unwonted  lux- 
uries nnd  a  sense  of  delight  in  adventure 
carry  Jack  Hurton  through  the  troublous 
first  da\  s  of  his  impersonation  of  the  mil- 
lionaire Smart  Northcotc.  .After  that, 
he  wants  to  see  it  out  tor  his  own  sake, 
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and  even  t^e  startlinc:  clim:ix  cannot 
shake  hini.  What  that  climax — or  rather 
sen'es  of  climaxes — the  reader  must 
find  out  for  himsdf.  And  the  finding 
out  will  be  most  nbsnrhin^r.  There  is  a 
crisp,  cheery  humour  in  the  telling  of 
this  tale  that  obviates  the  grewsome  im- 
pression which  mif:ht  otherwise  be  made 
by  a  scrip-;  of  hinndy  skirmf'^hcs  which 
even  inchidc  a  nuirJcr.  It  can  be  truth- 
fully said  that  this  story  will  satisfy  even 
the  most  hardened  seeker  after  fictional 
thrills,  and  yet  it  leaves  a  good  taste  in 
the  mouth  and  a  feeling  that  we  would 
like  to  read  the  author's  next  Book. 

Ruth    Holt    Houcicault's  "The 
Substance  op  His  House"* 

In  the  ciiur-e  of  one  of  his  lilting 
rhymr>  Kipling  L;i\os  some  sound  advice 
to  the  soldier  wiiose  wife  prefers  his  com- 
rade to  himself.  The  "make  him  take 
her  and  keep  !u  r"  suggestion,  with  its 
implied  effect  of  he<t  punishment,  seems 
to  hold  good  in  the  case  of  Lady  Mary 
Stanhope,  the  heroine  of  this  novel.  But 
there  were  excuses  for  Lady  Mary  and 
she  certainly  tried  her  best  to  do  the 
right  thing.  She  had  been  married  very 
young  to  an  English  nobleman  who  was 
much  older  rhan  herself.  Although  he 
is  rather  a  nice  sort,  is  Sir  Arthur  Stan- 
hope. When  he  realises  that  his  wife 
loves  a  yuuuL'er  man  and  that  she  is 
bravely  combating  her  inclination,  it  is 
he  who  suggests  the  natural,  sensible 
thing  to  do.  And  it  is  Maiy  who  re- 
fuses his  proffered  divorce,  from  motives 
of  conventional  churcliianity  apparently. 
The  problem  of  w  liat  would  happen  in 
such  a  case  seems  like  a  tempting  one  to 
the  novelist.  But  Mrs.  T?nuc!c;iulr  has 
chosen  the  easier  way.  Sir  Artiiur  con- 
veniently dies  and  Mary  is  free  to  marry 
Philip  Carmichael.  Hut  the  manner  of 
Sir  Arrliur's  death  gives  rise  to  gossip 
that  crushes  Philip's  hopes  of  a  political 
career.  He  and  Mary  leave  England 
and  start  life  afresh  in  an  orange  grove 
in  California. 

*The  Substance  of  His  House.  By  Ruth 
Holt  Boudciult  Boston:  Little*  Brown  and 
Company. 


Their  love  with  its  differing  degrees 
of  intensity  and  the  influence  oi  the  new 
environment  on  their  differing  charac- 
ter^, are  painted  with  delicate  sympadiy 
and   fine  understanding.    Then  comes 
the  catastrophe  which  would  have  made 
Sir  Arthur---had  he  been  present  to  look 
on  at  it — agree  with  the  above  men- 
tioned Kipling  poem.    The  catastrophe, 
is  the  usual  thing,  another  woman — a 
spirit  from  the  past.   Lady  Mary  seems 
t!ie  sort  of  woman  who  might  be  noble 
enough  to  forgive  the  physical  sin  while 
she  would  stand  firm  in  her  demand  for 
mental  and  spiritual  congeniality.  This 
is  why  it  is  disappointing  to  find  her 
succumbing  to  the  same  old  difference — 
as  if  there  were  nothing  else  under 
Heaven  that  could  duuige  the  xelaticHis 
between  a  man  and  a  woman,  except  an- 
other man  or  another  woman!  How- 
ever, the  book  is  well  written,  the  style 
simple  and  natural,  showing  only  occa- 
sionally the  exaggeration — an  exaggera- 
tion in  values — which  usually  stamps  a 
first  novel.    It  is  eminently  sincere,  and 
while,  as  often  happens,  the  principal 
characters  are  too  much  the  expression 
of  the  author's  idea  to  be  really  alive, 
several  oi  the  minor  characters  are  free 
from  this  fault  and  are  distinctly  encag- 
ing.  The  book  is  a  very  creditable  piece 
of  work  for  a  first  effort,  and  it  de- 
serves, as  such,  a  sincere  meed  of  praue. 

9 

VV.  D.  Steele's  "Storm"* 

There  is  an  astonishing  vigour  and  vi- 
rility about  this  book  for  a  first  effort. 
It  has  an  overplus  of  strength  which  hur- 
tles the  pictures  at  us.  pictures  sometimes 
as  lurid  as  those  of  a  Dore  Inferno.  But 
too  much  strength  is  a  fault  that  time 
and  practice  will  cure  in  bringing  to  the 
writer  a  greater  sense  of  proportion,  and 
it  is  better  far  in  its  r'.ch  promise  for  the 
future  than  too  little  strength  would  be. 
The  book  is  worthy  of  note  in  so  many 
ways  tliar  it  is  hard  to  choose  the  quality 
to  praise  first.  Possibly  what  first  ar- 
rests our  attention  ts  the  fact  that  we 
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are  reading  a  story  ol  life  on  Cape  Cod 

which  is  totally  different  from  any  other 
Cape  Cod  story  that  was  ever  published. 
Think  of  the  placid,  quaintly  amusing 
or  gently  romantic  stories  of  Cape  Cod 
life  and  people  to  which  wc  arc  accus- 
tomed, and  then  try  to  imagine  what  this 
life  and  these  people  would  be  like  if 
portrayed  by  Zola  in  his  most  virile 
years.  For  there  is  a  Zolaesque  quality 
about  this  book  which  obtrudes  itself 
constantly  upon  the  attention.  In  the 
place  of  romance  or  comedy  we  have  a 
brutality  of  realism,  a  pitiless  portrayal 
of  the  risk  and  dangers,  the  daily  sordid 
tragedies  and  the  embruting  drudgery  of 
the  coast  fisherman's  existence.  And  it 
is  a  new  sort  of  fisherman  wc  meet  here, 
not  the  native  American  but  the  Portu- 
guese, immigrated  from  the  Azores,  who 
arc  rapidly  filling  up  our  New  England 
fishing  villages,  although  they  have  not 
as  yet  caught  the  novelist's  eye.  All  tin- 
danger,  all  the  brutality,  all  the  liriulg- 
ery  is  doubly  poignant  in  the  case  of 
these  aliens  who  are  expected  to  take 
thdr  share  of  it  all  and  to  receive  for 
reward  the  sneering  taunt  of  "dirQr 
Dago." 

We  see  it  all  through  die  eyes  of  Joe 

Manta,  a  slow-witted  but  quick-hitting 
giant  Portuguese  fisherman.  We  follow 
him  through  a  puzzled  childhood  and 
boyhood  and  a  stirring  young  manhood 
until  the  day  when  he  esrnhl'slics  him- 
self as  the  most  dangerous  fighter  of  the 
village  and  carries  off  from  another  man 
the  radiant  girl  whom  he  has  always 
loved,  although  he  scarcely  daieil  speak  to 
her.  In  fact,  Joe's  slowness  of  speech 
and  beavineis  of  wit  in  his  interviews 
with  Allison  Snow  seem  hardly  credible 
to  a  man  who  can  talk  as  well  as  he  can 
about  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  iwys- 
tery  of  life.  It  irritates  the  reader  some- 
times, just  as  the  confusion  and  abrupt- 
ness of  st}'le  in  the  description  of  some 
outbreak  of  nature's  cruelty  or  man's 
violence  blurs  the  picture  instead  of  deep* 
ening  tlie  colours.  This,  however,  seems 
to  be  a  fault  which  greater  experience  at 
writing  wiU  remedy  and  will  leave  in  its 
stead  «  trudy  remarkable  power  of  de- 


scription. The  background  of  Joe's 
strenuous  life,  the  canvas  of  Cape  Cod, 
is  anything  but  the  pastoral  setting  our 
writers  have  hitherto  made  it.  The  si- 
lent daily  tragedy  of  the  women  who 
wait — the  most  pnthetic  figures  of  the 
fishing  village — the  women  who  wait 
for  their  men  to  return  from  the 
sen,  lixinLT  or  dead  they  know  not,  is  a 
poignant  note  in  the  general  luridness. 
The  description  of  the  porgie  ship  with 
its  festering  freight  is  one  of  the  most 
Zolaesque  moments.  And  when  the 
porgie-men  land  in  Old  Harbour  the 
Cape  Cod  villa^  seems  more  like  an- 
other  Port  Said  than  like  its  usual  peace- 
ful self. 

Maravbnb  Thompson's  "Thb  Wo- 
man's Law"* 

When  a  book  has  only  one  apparent 
aim,  which  it  accomplishes,  it  is  over- 
caprious  to  analyse  too  carefully  the  am- 
munition employed.  Certainly  Mara- 
vcne  Thompson's  first  novel  serves  the 
purpose  of  passing  an  absorbing  hour 
amid  strange  coincidences,  odd  situations 
and  terse  vivid  episodes.  P'ounded  on  a 
case  of  double  identity,  skilfully  han- 
dled, it  is  not  difficult  to  surrender  one's- 
self  to  the  suspense  which  is  the  author's 
main  concern.  It  makes  no  demands 
upon  the  reader,  but  invites  him  to  read 
it  through  at  a  sitting — which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  most  novels  of  this 
calibre.  Indeed,  there  are  several  new 
twists  unfolded  with  considerable  inge- 
nuity which  suggest  that  the  author  will 
no  doubt  gain  the  attention  of  those  who 
merely  like  a  good  story.  Frankly,  the 
ethics  discussed  as  the  motivation  of  the 
story  will  not  hold  water,  but  perhaps 
the  idea  that  a  woman  will  sacrifice 
everything  for  the  sake  of  her  child  is 
sufficiently  popular  to  make  an  initial 
sympadietic  appeaL  In  this  particular 
case  our  heroine  discovers  that  her  hus- 
band has  killed  a  man  and,  in  order  to 
keep  the  shame  from  her  little  boy,  she 
resolves  to  save  the  fother  from  prison. 
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She  goes  out  in  the  street  and  finds  a 
double  of  her  husband*  whom  she  brings 
into  her  house.  It  happens  that,  owing 
to  a  shock,  this  man  has  l^^t  lii-  incniory 
and  so  easily  fits  into  the  Hlicnie.  The 
husband  escapes  and  the  substitute  is 
taken  to  an  asyhiin,  w  lu'i  r  he  :s  pvcnt- 
ually  cured  save  that  he  remembers  lit- 
tle of  the  past.  As  it  h  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  lie,  the  nidrhcr  or  the  boy 
is  roniitclled  to  brin^:  thf  iloublc  back 
to  her  house,  where  they  proniptly  and 
reciprocally  fall  in  love  with  each  other. 
The  doctor  in  the  meantime  ha>  btn  ome 
suspicious  an<!  disrnvers  rhp  truth.  It  is 
easy  to  see  t\\r.  problem  wliich  confronts 
both  man  and  woman  when  the  fact  is 
revealed.  This  leads  to  an  inevitable 
conflict  between  love  and  what  is  called 
ethics,  resultiuK  in  a  series  of  rapid, 
melodramatic  situations  which  \\  ill  carry 
the  reader  alonj:  to  a  proper  solution. 

There  is  no  denying  tlie  popular  ele- 
ments in  this  novel,  written  as  it  is  in 
jiood,  rattling  dialogue  and  wasting  lit- 
tle time  in  its  kaleidoscopic  whirl.  The 
elemental  nature  of  the  emotions,  the 
careful  building,  the  abrupt  transitions 
and  twists  suggest  that  it  was  written 
primarily  with  an  eye  to  stage  presenta- 
tion. The  glare  of  the  footlights  colours 
the  entire  story,  which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  its  externality  is  one 
of  its  best  assets  for  the  reader  who  pre- 
fers episode  and  situation  to  the  inner 
reaches  of  character  and  profundity  of 
feeling. 

Marc  \R  IT  Vaxdercook's  ''The 
l^ovi  s  OF  Ambrose"* 
There  is  nuich  that  is  quaintly  tender 
in  this  little  story.  The  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  sustaining  the  atmosphere  she 
has  so  skilfidly  crea'cd.  One  hardly 
needs  the  aid  of  the  illustrations  to  assist 
in  forming  a  mental  picture  of  the  little 
Kentucy  and  its  people  of  the 

midilli'  of  the  last  century.  With  the 
words  which  first  introduce  the  hero  to 
us:  "So  Abraham  Lincoln  may  have 

•The  I.ovcs  of  Ambrose.  Hv  Margaret 
Vandcrcook.  New  York:  Dowblcday,  Page 
and  Company. 


looked  on  some  dress-occasion  in  his 
youth,"  the  figure  of  young  Ambrose 
rises  clearly.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  all  the  other  simple  characters. 
To  the  reader  who  has  outgrown  his 
taste  for  the  sentiinental.  this  simple  old- 
time  story  will  appeal  but  little,  its 
homely  philosophy  and  humour  will  seem 
tame  and  colourless.  But  there  are  some 
of  us  who  will  turn  its  pages  with  pleas- 
ure, recalling,  perhaps,  the  day  when 
"We,  too,  lived  in  Arcadia."  It  is  a 
relief,  too,  to  read  a  story  so  sectional, 
so  typically  Southern  that  does  not  de- 
peuil  tor  backgroimd  and  colour  on  the 
Civil  Wdr,  tliat  great  conflict  beins 
merely  touched  upon  to  mark  die  pass- 
ing of  the  years. 

Ambrose  Thompson,  the  hero,  is  in 
love  with  life  and  with  love.  He 
frankly  acknowledges  his  absolute  need 
of  the  companionship  and  society  of 
women.  So,  when  Death  removes  his 
wives,  he  always,  after  time  has  softened 
his  grief  without  lessening  his  loneliness, 
falls  in  love  again  with  undiminished 
ardour.  So,  in  his  four  marriages,  we 
have  the  loves,  every  one  g^uine  and 
sincere,  of  his  Springtime,  his  Summer, 
his  Autumn  and  his  Winter.  The  onlv 
thing  that  troubles  him  at  the  last  is  the 
problem  as  to  which  of  his  wives  will  be 
his  companion  in  Heaven.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  old  man  has  .se- 
cretly a  preference.  His  first  marriage, 
a  boy  and  girl  affair,  had  begun  w  ith  a 
warm-hearted  pity  for  a  lonely  girl 
little  more  than  a  child;  his  second  had 
been  the  ideal  union  of  his  dreams;  his 
third  companion  had  been  a  little  over- 
masterful  ;  and  his  fourth  and  last  had 
been  inspired  as  much  by  pity  for  a  for- 
lorn woman  as  his  first.  The  question 
as  to  which  of  the  four  will  be  his  mate 
for  all  eternity  troubles  the  old  man  con- 
siderably. There  is,  of  course,  a  certain 
humour  in  the  situation,  but  it  is  han- 
<IIcd  in  the  <-pirit  of  tlie  li-c  and  place 
and  could  give  offence  to  no  one.  To 
those  who  think  that  the  burning  ques- 
tion, of  feminine  domination  is  a  modern 
invention  arising  out  of  the  fears  aroused 
by  the  more  aggressive  women  of  to-day, 
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it  may  come  as  a  revelation  that  it  was 
an  issue  in  Ambrose^  time  as  well.  His 
escape  from  the  strong-minded  heiress 
of  the  village  is  one  ol  the  most  inirth- 
tnspmng  passages  in  this  little  story, 
which  contains  much  that  is  humorous. 

Hamilton  Gibbs's  **Thb  Hour  op 

Conflict"* 

It  is  rcfreshinR  to  find  a  writer  who, 
having  a  story  to  tell,  sets  about  telling 
it  in  a  n-orkmanlike  way.  Mr.  Gibhs's 
theme  is  ii<»t  particularly  orif:in;iI  or  dar- 
inn-  Hut  his  manner  of  telling  hi>  stnry 
is  simple  ajui  direct,  his  sense  of  charac- 
ter strong  and  his  style  smooth  and  clear. 
He  apparently  knows  his  France  and  has 
a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the 
French  pea>ant  and  his  outlook  on  life. 
He  has  what  painters  call  the  "seeing 
e>T."  .'ind  what  he  has  seen  he  can  pnint 
in  words.  In  many  places  where  a  less 
temperate  writer  would  have  succumbed 
to  the  temptation  to  over-write,  he  has 
exercised  that  wise  restraint  which  marks 
the  man  who  cannot  ntily  make  for  him- 
self a  literary  ideal,  but  who  is  stronj^ 
enough  to  keep  it  coii-«tantlv  hetore  him. 
even  in  scenes  where  it  would  be  easy  to 
become  emotional  and  sentimental. 
There  are  many  well-drawn  characters 
that  will  lin;ier  in  the  reader's  memory, 
especially  the  Abbe,  his  housekeeper, 
Theresc,  the  pompous  old  doctor,  Mon- 
sieur Gonsnrd,  pere  Guerchard,  and  the 
mischief-loving  Marthe.  All  of  them 
are  sharply  characterised.  Hut  standing 
out  from  them  all  is  the  figure  of  the 
heroine,  Toinctte,  the  simple-minded  and 
trusting  daughter  of  the  innkeeper. 
With  her  devotion  to  her  father,  her 
reverence  for  her  uncle,  the  priest,  her 
sincere  piety  and  her  innate  refinement, 
she  is  an  appealing  figure.  When  in  de- 
spair over  her  one  false  step  she  pre- 
pares to  make  the  only  atonement  which 
she  thinks  Irtr  tnr  her.  the  appeal  to  the 
reader's  sympathies  is  irresistible,  al- 
diough  there  will  still  be  pity  for  the 
young  English  lad  who  is  the  cause  of 

•The  Iloiir  of  Conflict.  Bv  Hamilton 
Gibbs.   New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 


her  undoing.  Their  common  atonement 
is  tlie  serious  part  of  the  story.  One 
must  be  a  pharisee  indeed  who  will  not 
be  glad  when  they  both  come  into  port 
safely  at  last. 

MuN'soN    Havkn's    "Old  Valen- 
tines"* 

A  pleasant  little  tale  in  which  a  pair 
of  young  lovers,  frowned  on  by  a  rich 

relative,  have  their  devotion  ant!  affec- 
tion tested  by  the  acids  of  want  and  pov- 
erty with  everything  ending  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  way,  is  what  Mr. 
Haven  lias  L'i\cn  us  in  Old  I'alfntincs. 
Phyllis  Uglebay,  by  the  accidental 
drowning  of  her  parents,  ts  left  depen- 
dent, while  still  a  child,  on  her  father's 
oidy  brother,  Sir  Peter  Oglehav.  a  dis- 
tinguished engineer  who  has  retired  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  full  of 
years  and  honours.  Years  before,  the 
brothers  had  quarrelled,  because  the 
younger,  a  painter,  had  married  a  beau- 
tiful actress. 

The  old  man  fisid^  his  honic  bright- 
ened and  his  dead  affections  re-avvakened 
by  the  presence  in  his  house  of  this  beau- 
tiful little  child.  In  time  Phyllis  grows 
to  womanhood  and  protnptly  falls  in 
love  with  a  young  man  who  has  the  te- 
merity to  confess  that  he  is  a  poet  by 
profession.  Naturally  Uncle  Peter  can- 
not be  made  to  t;ike  such  a  profession 
seriously,  particularly  as  John  Landless, 
the  poet,  confesses  to  having  an  income 
which  only  a  poet  could  imagine  could 
be  made  to  provide  for  two.  He  refuses 
to  listen  to  anv  talk  of  marriage  between 
the  youni:  n  n  his  ward  and  niece. 
They  siiUc  their  problem  in  tlic  time- 
honoured  way:  they  run  away  and  are 
married.  Sir  Peter  is  unforgiving.  He 
shuts  himself  once  more  in  his  great 
plootny  mansion  and  is  by  far  the  most 
unhappy  of  the  trio.  Through  the  good 
offices  of  Mr.  Rowlandson,  an  old  book- 
seller who  has  dealt  with  Sir  Peter  for 
many  years,  a  reconciliation  is  bronj'ir 
about,  ami  Sir  Peter  lives  to  delight  in 

*Old  V'aiciuiiics.  By  Munson  Havens. 
Boitoo:  Houghton  Milwn  Company. 
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the  reproach  that  he  is  a  dotlnp  great- 
uncle,  quite  unfit  properly  to  look  after 
children. 

George  Allan  England's  "Dark- 
ness AND  Dawn"' 

Those  who  like  full  measure  and  run- 
ning over  in  their  talcs  of  adventure  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  extent  and  variety- 
served  up  to  them  in  the  six  hundred 
odd  pages  of  Mr.  England's  book.  One 
has  only  to  run  one's  eyes  over  the  head- 
ings of  the  chapters  to  discover  a  bill  of 
fare  calculated  to  tickle  the  most  jaded 
palate  if  titles  mean  anything.  "Terror," 
"Trapped,"  "Doomed,"  "Catastrophe," 
"Disaster"  are  some  selected  at  random. 
And  t!u'  writer  keeps  his  promise;  while 
in  certain  wa.\s  his  work  is  open  to  criti- 
cism, he  certainly  is  not  lacking  in  inven- 
tion. And  the  field  he  has  cliost-n  is  but 
little  trampled  as  yet  by  the  writers  of 
adventure  stories.  It  would  perhaps  be 
demanding  too  much  to  ask  for  a  more 
f^rrircfnl  and  less  mannered  st\le  in  a 
book  where  the  story  is  so  essentially  the 
thing.  But  if  Mr.  England  could  free 
himself  from  some  tiresome  mannerisms, 
which  jvidpinp  froin  the  number  of  times 
he  employs  them,  he  rather  fancies,  his 
work  would  gain  in  simplicity  and  dig- 
nity. "Aloud  she  hailed:  'C)h!  Help, 
help,  help!'"  "To  him  she  clung"; 
"Came  Allan  to  her;"    "At  her  he 

'Darkness  and  Dawn.  By  Cieorge  Allan 
England.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  and 
Company. 


peered."  The  author  indulges  himself 
in  such  phrases  on  nearly  every  page — 
forms  that  the  schoolboy  of  txnday 
is  rightly  taught  to  avoid.  If,  as  is  sug- 
gested by  the  dedication,  the  plot  of  the 
book  was  suggested  to  him,  the  author's 
time  could  have  profitably  been  devoted 
to  improvInLT  hU  manner  of  prc'^fntinir  it. 

The  whole  known  world  has  been  de- 
stroyed some  thousands  of  years  before 
Allen  Stern,  consulting  engineer  with 
an  office  on  the  forty-eighth  floor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Tower,  and  his  stenog- 
rapher, Beatrice  Kendrick,  awoke  to  find 
themselves  ihc  only  survivors  of  the 
vanished  races  of  tlie  earth.  Some  stu- 
pendous catastrophe,  unheralded  and  un- 
foreseen, had  destroyed  the  world  they 
knew  hundreds  of  years  before  their 
awakening.  From  the  observation  plat- 
form they  looked  out  on  the  ruins  of 
what  had  been,  when  they  hH  ftlkep,  the 
great  city  of  New  York,  now  once  more 
a  forest  primeval,  overrun  with  wild 
beasts  and  tribes  of  bestial  pygmies. 
After  a  battle  in  which  they  destrny  their 
enemies  with  pulverite,  they  arc  nearly 
lost  in  a  maelstrom  while  attempting  to 
escape  in  a  canoe  which  they  ha\e 
stolen  from  the  enemy.  They  find  a  bi- 
plane, which  the  engineer  is  able  to  put 
into  commission,  and  in  attempting  to 
fly  westward  to  discover  if  the  whole 
world  is  destroyed,  they  fall  down  a 
chasm  and  discover  a  white  race  who  call 
themselves  Merucaans,  having  in  their 
language  a  few  traces  of  the  lo6t  English 
tongue. 


TO  WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY 

THE  POKT  OF  "TIIL  FIR t-BRINGER" 

BY  HERBERT  HERON 

Dead!  and  we  gaze,  unseeing,  on  your  bier, 
\V^here  westward  thunders  roll ; 

But  though  you  die,  your  living  song  is  clear 
(Prometheus  lights  your  goal) ; 

And  till  we  too  are  taken,  we  can  hear 
That  music  from  your  soull 
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The  baby  Prince  William  thrived,  in 
spite  of  the  defect  in  his  left  arm,  which 

was  shorter  than  the  other.  Wc  have 
some  entertaininp:  glimpse*;  nf  him,  and 
of  his  parents'  pride  in  him,  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  Priscilla  Lady  Westmore- 
Lin  ].  \  German  friend  of  hers,  a  lady 
of  high  rank,  wrote  to  Lady  Westmore- 
land when  the  Prince  was  onljr  about  a 
week  old: 

"I  must  tell  you  of  my  woncU'rfnl 
good  fortune — I  have  actually  seen  this 
precious  child  in  his  father's  arms!  You 
will  ask  me  what  this  child  of  so  many 
prayers  and  wishes  is  Hlcc.  They  say 
all  babies  are  alilcc:  I  do  not  think  so: 
this  one  has  a  beautiful  complexion,  pink 
and  white,  and  the  most  l()\fly  little 
hand  ever  seen!  The  nose  rather  large; 
the  eyes  were  shut,  which  was  as  well, 
as  tlie  light  was  so  stronp.  His  happy 
father  wa-^  hnlilinij  him  in  hi*  arms,  and 
himself  showed  traces  of  all  he  has  gone 
through  at  the  time.  The  child  was  be- 
Heved  to  be  dead,  so  you  may  conceive 
the  ecstasy  of  every  one  at  his  first  cry." 

Prince  Frederick  William  was  indeed, 
as  this  lady  put  it,  beside  himself  with 
joy.  He  delighted  in  showing  his  hahy 
to  his  friends  and  loyal  servants,  calling 
him  "mein  Junpe." 

In  the  early  siiminrr  of  1850  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  spent  a  happy  holiday  at  Os- 
borne, and  her  English  relatives  and 
friends  thought  her  extraordinarily  well 
and  happy;  it  was  also  considered  that 
she  had  become  much  1  tttir  looking. 
The  Queen  describes  her  as  '"llourishing, 
and  so  Mrell  and  gay,"  and  as  "a  most 
clinrming  companion,"  whilr  Prince  Al- 
bert tells  Stockmar  that  "We  found 
Vicky  very  well,  and  looking  blooming, 
somewhat  grown,  and  in  excellent  spirits. 
The  short  stay  here  will  certainly  be 
beneficial  both  to  her  health  and  spirits." 

While  the  Princess  was  in  England, 
she  was  asked  by  her  parents  if  she  would 


make  private  inquiries  as  to  any  Ger- 
man inincesses  who  might  be  suited  to 

become  Princess  of  Wales,  but  the  Search 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful. 
It  was  then  that  Sir  Augustus  Paget, 
who  had  been  for  two  years  Brituh  Min- 
ister in  Copenhagen,  spnke  to  his 
financee,  the  Princess  Royal's  lady-in- 
waiting,  of  Princess  Alexandra.  It  was 
from  this  lady,  now  Walpurga  Lady 
Patzct,  that  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Prince  Consort  first  heard  of  the  beauty 
and  many  endearing  graces  of  the  Danish 
princess.  So  impressed  were  they  by  her 
account  that  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Princess  Royal  should  meet  Princess 
Alexandra  informally  at  Strelitz,  in  the 
palace  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Meck- 
lenburg. 

This  meeting  duly  took  place,  and  the 
Princess  Royal  wrote  most  enthusiasti- 
cally of  the  result  of  their  informal  in- 
terview. It  was  directly  owing  to  this 
fact  that  it  was  settled  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ami  Pri  icess  Alexandra  should 
meet,  as  if  hy  cliance,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Spiers,  with  a  view  to  making  close 
acquaintance. 

The  birth  of  Prince  William  brought 
a  considerable  change  in  the  lives  of  his 
parents.  Babelsberg  had  become  too 
small  to  make  a  convenient  summer 
home,  and  so  the  King  granted  them 
the  use  of  the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam, 
which  is  only  about  half  an  hour's  jour- 
ney from  Berlin. 

This  enormous  rococo  building,  with 
its  two  hundred  rooms,  was  erected  by 
Frederick  the  Great  at  the  end  of  the 
Seven  "V'rar-;'  AVar,  in  oriU'r  to  show 
his  enemies  that  he  liad  plenty  of  money 
still  left  with  which  to  go  to  war  again 
if  necessary.  Prince  Frederick  William 
was  very  fon>!  of  tlie  New  Palace,  where 
he  had  himself  been  born,  and  which 
was  full  of  reminders  of  his  great  name- 
sake. Apparently  the  only  thing  he  did 
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not  like  about  it  was  if<  name,  for  it 
wjll  be  rcincnibcred  tii;it  durinji  liis  brief 
reign  he  altered  it  to  Friedrtchskron. 

Queen  Victoria,  on  her  \  i<it  ro  Ba- 
belsbern  in  Aupist,  1858.  had  gone  to 
see  the  Palace,  and  she  describes  it  in 
her  diary  as  "a  splendid  building  that  re- 
minded me  iniuh  of  Hampron  Court — 
the  same  colour,  same  style,  same  kind 
of  garden,  with  splendid  orange  trees, 
which  in  thect"  !,  I  ihn  evening  sent  out 
a  (K-licious  smell,  l  lie  Cjarten-S.ial,  one 
enormous  hall,  all  in  marble  with  in- 
crustations of  stones,  opening  into  a 
splendid  uumy  or  liallery.  rnnin<led  me 
of  the  Salle  dcs  (Ilaces  at  \'ersailles. 
There  is  a  theatre  in  the  Palace,  and 
many  splendid  fetes  have  been  given 
there.  There  are  some  rooms  done  in 
silver,  like  those  at  Sans  Souci  and  Pots- 
dam, and  all  in  very  rich  Renaissance 
style.  The  millions  it  must  have  cost  I 
But  none  of  these  pnlnces  are  lohnluh 
(liveable  in).  None  like  dear  Babels- 
berg!" 

The  Princess  Royal  w.as  determined 
to  make,  at  any  rate,  her  own  rooms  in 
the  Palace  ti-ohnlitli.  After  the  fashion 
of  the  period,  she  surrounded  herself 
with  portraits  of  her  relnrions,  niul  with 
paintings  of  her  various  beloved  Kn^^lish 
homes.  There  were  endless  souvenirs  of 
her  childhood  scattered  about  in  her 

rooms  —  >;r)u\enirs  f)f  her  Christmases 
and  of  birtiidays,  little  gifts  presented  to 
her  as  a  child  and  young  girl  by  her 
graniimorher.  by  hi  r  "Aunt  Gloucester." 
and  by  all  those  who  had  surrounded  her 
during  the  days  of  her  happy  youth. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that,  twenty 
years  after  the  Princess  Royal  first  took 
up  her  residence  there,  an  English  visitor 
was  to  write:  "Without  Carlyle's  Fred- 
trick  the  Great,  Potsdam  v\(iul»!  be  a 
collection  of  nirrc  dead  walls  enclosing  a 
number  of  costly  objects.  Illuminated 
by  the  book,  each  room,  each  garden 
wall  rhri!l>  with  human  interest."  Rut 
wheri  the  PriiKe>s  Royal  first  went  there 
to  make  the  New  Palace  her  home  for 
a  part  of  each  year,  it  miglit  much  more 
truly  have  been  dest  ribed  as  an  arid  and 
dusty  waste,  and  that  though  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  many  waters.  The  gardens 


were  very  stIfT.  indeed  uglv.  but  the  Prin- 
cess's .ictivc,  creative  mind  saw  their  pos- 
sibilities, and  under  her  fostenng  hand 
and  taste  they  were  transformed  and 
made  to  yield  the  utmost  ot  beauty  and 
dellirht. 

The  New  Palace  henceforth  became 
a*;M)ciated,  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who 
were  truly  attached  to  the  Princess,  with 
all  that  was  best  and  most  peaceful  in 
her  life.  It  was  there  that  she  was  able 
to  set  the  example  of  that  helpful  and 
happy  country  lite  which  she  had  learned 
to  value  in  England,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  its  simple  ilomrstic  charac  ter  be- 
came known  far  and  wide,  and  exercised 
an  influence  the  extent  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate. 

Tfir  Prince  and  Princess  had  a  farm 
at  Hornstedt,  not  far  off,  and  there  the 
Prince  delighted  to  become  for  the  time 
a  siniple  farmer,  managing  himself  all 
the  details  of  the  crops  and  the  labourers, 
while  the  Princess  occupied  herself  with 
the  poultry  and  her  model  dairy.  It 
ma\ .  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the 
Prince  and  Princess  found  the  farm  a 
very  good  investment  financially,  but 
that  was  of  small  importance  compared 
with  t!ie  spiritual  rttrcshment  which 
they  derived  from  this  close  periodical 
contact  with  the  simple,  natural  gifts  of 
mother  earth. 

Among  the  neiphbourlntx  villagers, 
too,  they  found  plenty  of  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  an  intelligent  philanthropy, 
In  graduall>  modifying  the  primitive 
ideas  then  prevalent  on  sanitation,  and 
in  caring  for  the  children  and  the  old 
people.  The  Prince  would  himself 
sometimes  te.ich  in  the  village  schools. 
A  pretty  story  is  told  that  one  day,  when 
he  was  questioning  a  class,  he  asked  a 
little  girl  to  u  hat  kingdom  his  watch- 
chain  and  a  flower  In  his  button-hole  re- 
spectively belonged,  and  when  she  had 
answered  correctly,  he  went  on  to  ask, 
"To  what  kingdom  do  I  belong?"  and 
the  child  replied,  "To  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

In  June,  1850.  the  war  between 
Air-;tria  and  the  allied  French  anci  Sar- 
dinian armie.s,  culminating  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Austrians  at  Solferino,  brought 
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nntural  anxieties  to  the  Princess.  The 
Prince  Recent,  while  derlnrin;:  rhe  neu- 
trality of  Prussia,  ncverthcliss  oniered 
a  mobilisation  of  the  Army  for  the  pro- 
trction  nf  f^rniKKn.  and  Major-General 
Prince  Frederick  William,  commanding 
the  Flm  Infantry  Brigade  of  Guards, 
was  appoiiircil  to  the  command  of  the 
First  Infantry  Division  of  Guards. 
Though  the  Princess,  thus  early  in  her 
married  life,  showed  by  her  quietude  that 
she  was  a  true  soKIier's  wife,  it  « as  a 
great  relief  to  her  when  the  threatened 
danj;er  was  over  and  the  mobilisation 
rescinded  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace 
of  \'illafranca  in  July.  Prince  Fred- 
crick  William's  promotion  to  command 
a  division  was  then  confirmed  by  his 
father. 

The  political  situation,  however,  re- 
mained difficult,  and  Prince  Albert  and 
his  dauKhtnr  watched  it  with  anxious 
concern.  The  following  passage  in  a 
letter  of  his  dated  September  i<  no  doubt 
in  reply  to  some  comments  of  hers  on 
the  position  of  Prussia  and  (Jermany  in 
view  of  the  rising  agitation  for  unity  in 
Italy: 

"I  am  for  Prussia's  hegemony;  still 
Germany  'i<  for  me  first  in  importance, 
Prussia  a^  Prussia  second.  Prussia  will 
become  the  chief  if  she  stand  at  the  head 
of  Germany:  if  she  merely  seek  to  drag 
Germany  down  to  herself,  she  will  not 
herself  ascend.  She  must,  therefore,  be 
magnanimous,  act  as  one  with  the  Ger- 
man narion  in  a  self-sacrificing  spirit, 
prove  that  '-he  is  not  bent  on  acprnml'-r 
ment,  and  then  she  will  fi.iin 
eminence,  and  keep  it."  and  he  Lrm  >  an 
to  point  the  moral  in  the  sacrifices  which 
Sardinia  had  already  made  for  the  Italian 
idea. 

In  November  the  Princess  Ru\  ;il  paid 

a  visit  to  Enjiland  with  her  husband  In 
time  to  celebrnte  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
birthday  on  t!ie  yth.  and  Prince  Albert 
tells  Stockmar: 

"We  ftm!  the  Piince^^  Roval  looking 
extremely  well,  and  in  the  lii^hest  spirits, 
infinitely  lively,  loving,  and  mentally 
active.  In  knowledge  of  the  world,  she 
has  made  great  progress."    The  visit 


lasted  till  December  .?d,  and  Prince  Al- 
bert wrote  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Coburj:  that  Prince  Frederick  W'illiam 
"has  delighted  us  nnich.  Vicky  has  de- 
veloped greatly  of  late,  nini  yet  remains 
quite  a  child ;  of  such  indeed  is  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven." 

.And  after  his  daughter  had  gone  back 
to  Berlin,  the  loving  father  wrote  to 
her: 

"Your  dear  visit  has  left  upon  us  the 

mo-it  delightful  impression ;  you  were 
well,  full  of  life  and  frc^hnes-;,  and 
withal  matured.  1  may,  tiierefore,  yield 
to  the  feeling,  sweetest  of  all  to  my 
heart  as  your  father,  fltrtr  vnu  will  he 
lastingly  happy.  In  this  feeling  I  wait 
without  apprehension  for  what  fate  may 
rm>x. 

On  this  visit  to  Fnplani!  tlie  Princess 
did  not  fail  to  see  her  old  friend  and 
ruler,    Sarah    Lady    Lyttelton,  who 

records : 

"The  dear  Princess  came  in,  habited 
and  hatted  and  cockfeathered  from  her 
ride,  looking  very  well  though  in  a  very 
bad  cold.  She  embraced  me  and 
received  me  most  kindly,  and  took 
me  into  her  magnificent  sitting-room, 
where  I  spent  almost  an  hour  w  ith  her, 
till  she  had  to  go  and  chn;ij(  lur  dress 
for  luncheon.  She  talked  mucii  of  her 
bal^  and  inquired  after  everybody  be- 
longing to  me,  and  seemed  as  happy  as 
ever." 

II 

The  year  i86t>  was  on  the  whcde  a 
happy  one  for  the  Princess  Rtn  il.  It 
brought  her  a  long  visit  from  her  parents 
and  the  birth  of  her  eldest  daughter,  but 
on  the  t)r!uT  i  !r  of  tlic  account  the  re- 
lations between  iier  two  countries,  Kng- 
land  and  Prussia,  became  perceptibly 
w  orse. 

For  the  \e\v  Yc:\v  her  fnrher  sent  her 
one  of  hi.s  customary  letters  of  sagacious 
counsel,  in  which  may  be  detected  a  cer- 
tain note  of  uneasiness  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  daughter's  powers  of  self- 
control  : 

"You  enter  upon  the  New  Year  with 
hopes,  which  God  will  surely  graciously 
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suffer  to  be  fulfilled,  but  you  dn  also 
with  good  resolutions,  whose  fnlhhncnt 
lies  within  your  own  hand  and  must 
necessarily  contribute  to  your  success, 
also  happiness,  in  this  snffcrinu;  and  dif- 
ficult world.  Hold  firmly  by  these  reso- 
lutions, and  evermore  cherish  the  de- 
termination, with  which  comes  al<o  the 
strength,  to  exercise  unliniiteil  control 
over  yourself,  that  the  moral  law  may 
govern  and  the  propensity  obey, — ^the 
end  and  aim  of  all  education  and  culture, 
as  we  loni;  aero  discovered  and  reasoned 
out  together. " 

It  is  remarkable  that  early  in  this  year 
Prince  Frederick  William  appears  ro 
have  been  for  a  time  the  centre  of  the 
hopes  of  the  reactionary  party.  The 
Junkers  actually  planned  to  bring  about 
the  rcsi^^narion  of  the  Prim  e  ReL'eut,  and 
to  induce  Prince  Frederick  William  to 
Msume  the  supreme  power  and  govern 
without  a  constitution,  which  formed  the 
frrent  ohstacle  to  their  militan,'  ambitions. 
This  scheme  argued  an  extraordinary 
misapprehension,  not  only  of  Prince 
Frederick  ^VIlHam's  honest,  straightfor- 
ward characfcr.  but  also  of  all  his  politi- 
cal ideals.  He  was,  especially  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  a  pure  Constitution- 
alist, \\  ith  a  profound  admiration  for  t!ic 
free  polity  of  England,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  any  form  of  govern^ 
ment  whidi  would  have  seemed  both  to 
him  and  to  his  wife  more  immoral,  as 
well  as  more  certain  to  entail  a  counter- 
revolution, than  a  military  dictatorship. 
It  is  perhaps  not  without  si'^uiificance  that 
in  March  a  British  warship  was 
launched  at  Portsmouth  and  was  named 
Frederick  JflU'mm  by  wa^'  of  compli- 
ment to  the  husband  of  the  Princess 
Royal. 

In  June  there  was  a  parade  at  the 
Konigsberg  garrison,  at  which  the 
Prince  Reirent  said  to  his  son.  "Frit/.  T 
appoint  you  to  the  First  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, the  oldest  Corps  in  the  service," 
and  about  a  month  afterward  the  young 
commander  was  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Gcneral. 

The  Princess  Royal's  eldest  daughter 
was  born  on  July  24th,  and  was 


christened  Victoria  Augusta  Charlotte, 
being  known  as  Princess  Charlotte  till 
her  njarriage  in  1878  to  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  Queen  Vic- 
ror::i  rrcords  the  news  of  the  baby's  birth 
in  her  usual  vivid  style: 

"Soon  after  we  sat  down  to  breakfast 
came  a  telegram  from  Frit?. — Vicky  had 
got  a  daughter  at  8.10.  .md  both  were 
well!  What  joy!  Children  jumping 
about — every  one  delighted — so  thankful 
and  relieved." 

Only  the  day  before  there  liad  come 
a  letter  from  the  Princess  Royal  contain- 
ing the  intelb'gence  that  Prince  Louis 
of  Hesse  was  ardently  desirous  of  pay- 
ing his  addresses  to  Princess  Alice,  the 
Princess  Royal's  much-loved  sister  and 
companion  of  her  childhood.  To  this 
Prime  Albert  refers  in  writing  to  his 
daughter : 

"Only  two  words  of  hearty  joy  can 
I  oflFcr  to  the  dear  newly  made  mother, 

and  these  come  from  an  overflowing 
heart.  The  little  daughter  is  a  kindly 
gift  from  heaven,  that  will  (as  I  trust) 
procure  for  you  many  a  happy  hour  in 
the  days  to  come.  The  telegraph  speaks 
only  of  your  doing  well ;  may  this  be  so 
in  the  fullest  sense! 

"L'pon  the  subject  of  your  last  inter- 
esting and  most  important  letter,  I  have 
replied  to  Fritz,  who  will  communicate 
to  you  as  much  of  my  answer  as  is  good 
for  you  under  present  circumstances. 
Alice  is  very  grateful  for  your  love  and 
kindness  to  her,  and  the  young  man  be- 
haves in  a  manner  tndy  admirable." 

A  few  days  later  the  anxious  father 
writes  to  the  young  mother  one  of  his 
curious  medical  homilies: 

"I  hope  ynu  are  very  quiet,  and  keep 
this  well  in  mind,  that  although  you  are 
well,  and  feel  yourself  well,  the  body 
has  to  take  on  a  new  conformation,  and 
the  nervous  system  a  new  life.  Only 
rest  of  brain,  heart,  and  body,  along  with 
good  nourishment,  and  its  assimilation 
by  regular,  undisturbed  digestion,  can  re- 
store the  animal  forces.  My  physiologi- 
cal treatise  should  not  bore  you,  for  it 
is  always  good  to  keep  the  great  PRIN- 
CIPLES in  view,  in  accordance  with 
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which  we  have  to  regulate  our  actions." 

But  it  was  not  all  physiological 
treatise  that  was  despatched  from  Os- 
borne to  Berlin.  The  Prince  has  an 
amusinc:  reference  to  the  busy  importance 
with  which  the  little  Princess  Heatricc, 
who  was  then  three  and  a  quarter  years 
old,  regarded  the  arrival  of  her  first 
niece: 

"The  little  git  I  must  be  a  darling. 
Little  maidens  are  much  prettier  than 
boys.  I  advise  her  to  model  herself  after 
her  Aunt  Beatrice.  That  excellent  lady 
has  now  not  a  moment  to  spare.  'I  have 
no  time,'  die  says,  when  she  is  asked  for 
anything;  'I  must  write  letters  to  my 
niece.* 

"It  will  make  you  laugh  if  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  christened  a  black  mare 

Ayah  (as  black  nurse).  I  lately  a-knl 
the  groom  what  was  the  horse's  name, 
which  I  had  forgotten.  *Hava.'  was  the 
answer.  'What?'  1  a>kcd.  '  'We  spell 
it  Hav,  Wliy,  Hay.'  You  should  call 
your  VVestphalian  nurse,  'Hay,  VV^hy, 
Hayl'" 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  should  pav  rhcir  visit 
to  their  daughter  and  son-in-law  at  Co- 
Inirg  at  die  end  of  September.  By  a 
most  unfortunate  chance  thrre  hn  I  nc- 
ciirrcd  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
one  of  those  "incidents"  which  are  some- 
times, when  mishandlcii  In  oflicialdom 
and  magnified  by  offrndcd  national  pride, 
allowed  to  exercise  an  influence  lu' 
dicrously  disproportionate  to  their  real 
triviality.  The  Macdonald  affair,  as  it 
was  called,  at  one  moment  tlircatcncd  to 
bring  about  a  serious  breach  bct\veen 
England  and  Prussia,  and  as  it  was  un- 
questionably one  of  the  cau'^rs  of  the  dis- 
like and  suspicion  with  which  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  was  to  be  regarded  by  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Prussians,  it  is  worth  while 
to  record  ir  -n  ^omc  detail. 

A  Scottish  gentleman,  a  certain  Cap- 
tain Macdonald,  had  a  dispute  about  a 
seat  in  a  railway  carriage  at  Bonn.  He 
knew  no  German,  was  ignorant  of 
Prussian  law,  and  very  likely  behaved, 
or  was  considered  by  die  authorities  to 
have  bdiaved,  in  an  autocratic  manner. 


However  that  may  be,  he  was  not  only 

ejected  from  the  carriage,  but  wa«;  com- 
mitted to  prison,  where  he  remained 
from  September  I2th  to  i8th.  On  the 
1 8th  he  was  tried  and  fined  twenty 
thalers  and  costs.  The  Fn^'li^h  residents 
at  Bonn  warmly  espoused  his  cause,  and 
Captain  Macdonald  seems,  apart  from 
the  oT'i^itnl  dispute,  to  have  had  reason 
to  complain  of  violence  used  to  him,  and 
also  of  his  treatment  while  in  prison. 
It  was  also  particularly  unfortunate  that 
at  the  rn";!!  the  Staar<:procurator,  or  pub- 
lic prosecutor,  should  have  denounced 
the  behaviour  when  abroad  of  English 
people  generally.  "The  EngUsh  residing 
and  travclHriLr,"  lie  said,  "are  notorious 
for  the  rudeness,  impudence,  and  boorish 
arrogance  of  their  conduct'* 

Thi<  accusation,  whether  well  founded 
or  not,  naturally  seemed  to  English 
lawyers  and  the  English  public  a  piece 
of  gratuitous  irrelevance,  intended 
merely  to  excite  prejudice  against  Cap- 
tain Macdonald.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  apportion  the  blame  for  the  way  in 
which  the  inddent  was  allowed  to  em- 
bitter public  opinion  in  both  countries. 
The  affair  dragged  on  for  months — in- 
deed, it  was  not  finally  disposed  of  tilt 
the  following  Ma\ .  Tlicre  were  ques- 
tions in  Parliament,  Lord  I'almerston 
was  extremely  angry,  and  an  article  in 
the  Times  served  to  pour  oil  on  the 
flame. 

In  the  circumstances  the  incident  in- 
evitably rather  dashed  the  joy  of  the 
happy  family  party  at  Coburg.  The 
Queen  conferred  with  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, then  Foreign  Secretary,  whom  she 
had  brought  with  her,  and  she  alludes 
In  her  journal  to  "the  ejection  and  im- 
prisonment (unfairly,  it  seems)  of  a  Cap- 
tain Macdonald,  and  the  subsequent  of- 
fensive behaviour  of  the  authorities.  It 
has  led  to  ill  blood,  and  much  corre- 
spondence, but  Lord  John  is  very  rea- 
sonable about  it,  and  not  inclined  to  do 
anything  xadl.  These  foreign  govern- 
ments are  very  arbitrary  and  violent,  and 
our  people  apt  to  give  offence,  and  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  country.'* 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  arrived 
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at  Cobiir}:  on  St-ptcmbcr  2>tli,  and  the 
Princess  Royal  delighted  in  visiting  with 
her  father  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  She 
went  with  the  j^uns  to  a  drive  of  wild 
boars,  and  almost  every  day  there  was 
an  expedition  to  some  interesting  place 
in  all  the  relief  of  incognito.  One  day 
Prince  Albert  had  a  narrow  escape.  He 
was  alone  in  an  open  carriage  when  the 
horses  ran  away.  With  great  presence 
of  mind,  he  jumped  out,  and  happily  lEot 
ofT  with  nothing'  worse  than  n  few  nits 
and  bruises,  (ivistav  Freyfai:,  the  distin- 
}iiii>ilicd  German  novelist  and  dramat;>t, 
was  received,  and  the  Queen  n'C(ird<i  that 
there  uns  nimh  conversation  witli  him 
after  dinner.  As  wc  shall  see  later, 
Fre\  tag  was  admitted  to  the  confidence 
of  the  Princess  Royal  and  her  husband, 
and  he  repaid  their  kindness  in  strange 
fashion. 

It  was  on  this  visit  that  the  Queen 

saw  her  t'li!t'>r  pranrhild  for  the  first 
time.  Writing  on  September  25th,  she 
says: 

"Our  darlinj:  jirandchild  was  hroiiLzlit. 
Such  a  little  love!  He  came  walkinj;  in 
at  Mrs.  Hobbs's  [his  nurse's]  hand,  in 
a  little  white  dress  with  black  bows,  and 
was  so  good.  He  is  a  fine,  fat  child, 
with  a  beautiful  white  soft  skin,  very 
Tine  shoulders  and  limbs,  and  a  very  dear 
face,  like  Vicky  and  Frit*,  and  also 
Louise  of  Baden.  He  has  Fritz's  eyes 
and  Vicky's  mouth,  and  very  fair  curly 
hair.  We  felt  so  happv  to  see  him  at 
last!" 

This  was  the  h<  -'miing  of  an  endur- 
ing friendship  between  grandmother  and 
grandson,  and  no  one  with  any  historical 
imagination  can  help  recalling  tlie  last 
scene  of  that  friend-^liip.  when  this  fine 
little  boy,  grown  to  be  a  mighty  Lnv 
peror.  hastened  to  share  the  Krief  of  the 
Engli>h  people  at  the  death-bed  of  their 
great  Queen. 

The  Queen  was  evidently  much  at-; 
tracted  1\\  the  alrcaiU  cli.nr.icteristic 
energy  of  the  little  Prince,  for  there  are 
references  to  him  all  through  her  records 
of  this  visit: 

"Dear  little  William  came  to  me  as 
he  does  every  morning.    He  is  such  a 


darling,  so  intelligent."  "Dear  little 
Wilhclm  as  usual  with  me  before  din- 
ner— a  darling  child.*'  "The  dear  little 
boy  is  so  intelligent  and  pretty,  so  good 
and  affectionate."  "Had  a  la<t  vi>it 
from  dear  Stockmar.  Toward  the  end 
of  his  stay,  dear  little  William  came  in 
and  played  about  the  room."  "The 
darling  little  boy  with  us  for  nearlv  an 
hour,  running  about  so  dearly  and  mer- 
rily." '*At  Cologne  our  darling  little 
William  wa^  brought  into  our  carriage 
to  bid  good-bye.  I  felt  the  parting 
deeply." 

Prince  Albert  wrote  to  the  Duchess 

of  Kent: 

our  great-grandson  is  a  verj'  pretty, 
clever  child — 9.  compound  of  both  par- 
ents, ju<t  as  it  sho\dd  be." 

Mrs.  Georgina  Hobhs.  the  nurse  men- 
tioned above,  first  went  to  Germany  as 
a  maid  in  the  service  of  the  Princess 
Royal  on  her  marriage,  and  was  after- 
ward promoted  to  be  chief  nurse  to  the 
Royal  children.  Prince  William  and  his 
brother  and  sisters  were  devotedly  at- 
tached to  "Hohhs\  ,'"  as  they  called  her, 
and  it  was  from  "Hobbsy"  that  they 
learned  English,  for  their  parents  always 
talked  German  to  one  another. 

The  Princess  Royal,  perhaps  natu- 
rally, preferred  to  have  her  children's 
nursery  arranged  and  conducted  on  the 
English  ratlier  than  on  the  German 
model,  but  who  can  doubt  that  in  this, 
as  in  other  matters  of  even  less  im- 
portance, she  would  have  done  better  to 
have  studied  the  susceptibilities  of  her 
adopted  country?  Indeed,  Dr.  Hinz- 
peter,  who  was  afterward  appointed  the 
tutor  of  her  sons,  bears  witness  that  her 
nursery  managciTicnt  became  a  great  sub- 
ject of  gossip  among  the  Berliners,  and 
stories  were  even  .current  of  corporal 
punishment  administered  before  the 
Co':rt  to  princes  with  dirty  faces.  It 
is  true  that  Dr.  Hinzpctcr  describes 
these  stories  as  mythical,  but  the  fact 
that  they  were  circulated  and  believed 
helps  to  account  for  the  Princess's. grow- 
ing unpopularity. 

At  this  period  Prince  Albert  was  seri- 
ously disturbed  by  the  attacks  which  the 
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Times    was    constantly    making  on 

Prussia  and  everything  Prussian.  In  an 
article  in  the  Sutiirday  Rcviric.  reconi- 
mcndcil  by  him  to  liis  daiij^liter,  it  was 
said :  "The  only  reason  the  Times  ever 
gives  for  its  dislike  of  Prussia  is  that 
the  Prussian  and  English  Courts  are  con- 
nected by  personal  tics,  and  that  British 
independence  demands  that  everything 
proceeding  from  the  Court  should  be 
watched  with  the  most  jealous  sus- 
picion. 

The  Prince  was  honestly  in  !  fiFcrent 
to  the  insinuations  aijninst  hiniNi'lt  by 
which  tliese  attacks  were  frequently 
pointed,  but  he  was  reasonably  anxious 
about  the  bad  cfPccr  tlicy  would  have  in 
Germany.  Writing  to  his  daughter  on 
October  24th,  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  refers  to  the  Macdonald  affair, 
which  had  already  become  acute: 

"What  abominable  articles  the  Times 
has  against  Prussia!  That  of  \esterday 
upon  Warsaw  and  Schlrinir/.  is  posi- 
tively  too  wicked.  It  is  the  Honn  ston," 
which  continues  to  operate,  and  a  total 
estrangement  between  the  two  countries 
may  ensue,  if  a  newspaper  war  he  kept 
up  for  some  time  between  the  two  na- 
tions. Feelings,  and  not  arguments,  con- 
stitute the  basis  for  actions.  An  embit- 
terment  of  feeling  between  Fnuland  and 
Prussia  would  be  a  great  misfortune, 
and  yet  they  are  content  in  Berlin  to 
make  no  move  in  the  Bonn  afiPair." 

It  was  only  too  true  that  the  Prussian 
Government  was  in  no  hurry  to  settle 
the  Macdonald  affair.    The  bitterness 

which  ir  rnjcndered  did  not  die  out  till 
long  after  its  formal  tertnination  in  May 
of  the  following  year,  and  undoubtedly 
it  contributed  far  more  than  was  sus- 
pected at  the  time  to  increa>e  the  delicacy 
and  difhculty  of  the  Princess  Royal's  po- 
sition. It  was  actually  thought  in  Ger- 
many that  she  inspired  the  attacks  in 
the  British  Press.  "Tlii<  attitude  of  the 
English  newspapers  preys  upon  the  Prin- 
cess Royal's  spirits  and  materially  af- 
fects her  position  in  Prussia,"  so  wrote 
Lord  Clarendon. 

This  autumn  and  winter  Prince  Al- 
bert, in  spite  of  many  political  and  other 


anxieties  and  a  sharp  attack  of  illness, 

faithfully  continued  to  instruct  hi$ 
daughter  in  the  art  f)f  -jovernment. 

It  docs  not  seem  ever  to  have  crossed 
his  mind  that  such  instruction,  though 
ailinirablc  in  it-df,  was  ill-advised,  in 
view  of  his  pupil's  position.  The  ideal 
woman  in  Prussia  was  then,  and  still  is 
T  1  ,1  !  irt'c  extent,  one  who,  COnSCiouS  of 
litr  intellect  I  :a!  inferiority,  contents  her- 
self with  managing  her  household  and 
children.  If  this  view  obtained  with  re- 
gard U>  women  in  private  stations,  much 
more  was  it  considered  to  be  the  duty  of 
princesses  of  the  Royal  House  to  ab- 
stain from  any  active  interest  in  pub- 
lic afifair-.  But  either  Prince  Albert  did 
not  appreciate  this,  or  it  is  possible  that 
he  thought  his  daughter  to  be  freed  by 
her  exceptional  abilir\  from  the  ordinary 
restrictions  and  limitations  of  her  rank. 
There  is  yet  a  third  possibility — that  he 
did  not  altogether  trust  his  son-in-law's 
political  judgment,  and  was  anxious  to 
give  him,  in  rlu-  TronhltHis  tinu's  that 
seemed  impending,  an  help-meet  who 
could  influence  him  in  the  right,  that  is, 
in  rlic  (\»hur(:  direction.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reason,  the  Prince  cer- 
tainly continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to 
cultivate  his  daughter's  knowledge  and 
grasp  of  public  atTairs. 

In  Uecember,  i8t>o,  the  Prince  Con- 
sort received  from  Berlin  a  memoran- 
dum upon  the  advantages  of  a  law  of 
Ministerial  responsibility.  Its  object 
was  to  remove  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained in  high  quarters  at  the  Prussian 
Court  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  measure 
of  this  kind.  This  memorandum  was 
the  work  of  the  Princess  Royal,  and  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  storm  nf  in- 
di^xnation  would  have  arisen  in  Prussia 
if  by  any  accident  or  indiscretion  the 
knowledge  that  the  Princess  had  written 
such  a  paper  had  leaked  out. 

Still,  it  was  tmdoubtcdly  an  able 
piece  of  work.  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
says  that  it  would  have  been  remarkable 
as  the  work  of  an  experienced  statesman ; 
and,  as  the  fruit  of  the  liberal  political 
views  in  which  the  Prince  had  been  at 
pains  to  train  its  author,  it  must  have 
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filled  his  mind  with  the  happiest  augu- 
ries for  her  fulfilment  of  the  great  cn- 
rccr  which  lay  before  her.  "it  would 
have  delighted  your  heart  to  read  h" 
were  his  words  in  writing  to  Baron 
Stockmar. 

To  his  daughter  he  sent  a  long  and 
flattering  reply,  beginning:  "It  is  re- 
markably clear  and  complete,  and  does 
you  the  j!rcate-:t  credit.  I  agree  with 
every  word  of  it,  and  led  sure  it  must 
convince  every  one  who  is  open  to  con- 
viction from  sound  logic,  and  prepared 
to  follow  what  sound  logic  dictates." 

This  pathetic  faith  in  the  potency  of 
logic  in  politlial  affairs  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile with  the  Prince  Consort's  earlier 
and  sounder  dictum  that  feelings,  not 
arguments,  constitute  the  basis  for  ac> 
tions.  It  is  evident  from  the  rrst  of  the 
letter  that  t!ic  Princess  had  laiii  ir  down 
that  the  responsibility  of  his  advisers 
does  not  in  fact  impair  the  monarch's 
d*:'rilty  and  Importance,  hut  i<  really  for 
iiim  the  best  ot  safeguariis.  She  had 
gone  on  to  discuss  the  proposition  that 
the  patriarchal  relation  in  which  the 
monarchs  of  old  were  supposed  to  stand 
towards  their  people  was  preferable  to 
the  constitutional  system  which  inter- 
poses the  Minister  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  snbiects.  Her  fatlier's  com- 
ments on  this  would  have  seemed  to 
many  Prussians  most  heretical  doctrine 
to  be  imparted  to  their  future  Q<ieen. 

The  patriarchal  relation,  he  says,  is 
pretty  much  like  the  idyllic  life  of  the 
Arcadian  shepherds — a  figure  of  speech, 
and  nor  much  more.  It  was  the  fash- 
ionable phrase  of  an  historical  transition- 
period.  Monarchy  in  the  days  of  At- 
tila,  of  Charlemagne,  of  the  Hohenstsu* 
fen,  of  the  Austrian  Emperors,  of  Louis 
XI,  XII,  XIII,  Xiy,  XV,  etc.,  was 
as  little  like  a  patriarchal  relation  as 
anything  could  me.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  sovereignty  based  upon  spoliation, 
war,  murder,  oppression,  and  massacre. 
That  relation  was  sedulously  developed 
in  the  sm;ill  Clerman  States,  whose  nilrrs 
were  little  more  than  great  landed  pro- 
prietors, during  a  short  period  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  cherished 


an  Empress 

out  of  a  sentimental  fecl;n_'.  k  tlien 
gave  way  before  the  Voltairean  phi- 
losophy iluring  the  reigns  of  Frederick 
II,  Joseph  II,  Louis  XVI,  etc.,  was 
turned  topsy-turvy  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  finally  extinguished  in  the 
military  despotism  of  Napoleon. 

The  Prince  went  on  to  say  that  in 
the  great  war  of  liberation  the  people 
and  their  princes  stood  by  one  another 
in  struggling  for  the  establishment  of 
civic  freedom,  first  against  the  foreign 
oppressor,  and  tlicn  n*  r'ti/ens  in  their 
own  country;  and  the  treaties  of  1 815, 
as  well  as  the  appeal  to  the  people  in 
1 8 13,  decreed  constitutional  government 
in  every  country.  The  charter  was 
granted  in  France,  and  special  constitu- 
tions were  promised  in  all  the  States; 
even  to  Poland  the  proOHSe  of  one  W«S 
ma<h\  although  there,  as  well  as  in 
Prussia  and  Austria,  that  promise  was 
not  kept.  Then  came  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance and  intrnilnrcd  reaction  into  Ger- 
many, France,  Spain  and  Italy,  by  dint 
of  sword  and  Congress  (in  181 7-1823). 
Once  iniiif  ',hc  patriarchal  relation  was 
fostered  witli  the  sentimentalism  of  the 
Kotzebue  school,  and  the  betrayed  peo- 
ples were  required  to  become  good  chil- 
dren, because  the  Princes  styled  tlum- 
selves  good  fathers!  The  Jv:ly  Revolu- 
tion, and  all  that  has  taken  place  since 
then,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the 
pniples  neither  will  nor  Can  play  the 
part  of  children. 

As  for  the  personal  government  of 
absolute  Sovereigns,  Prince  Albert  de- 
clared tliat  to  he  a  pure  illusion.  No- 
where does  history  present  us  with  such 
cases  of  government  by  Ministers  and 
favourites  as  in  the  most  absolute  mon- 
archies, becatise  nowhere  can  the  Min- 
ister play  so  safe  a  game.  A  Court  cabal 
is  the  only  thing  he  has  to  fear,  and  he 
is  well  skilled  in  the  ways  by  which  this 
is  to  be  strangled.  History  is  full  of 
examples.  Recent  instances  have  oc- 
curred where  the  in  i^Diial  discredit  into 
which  the  Sovereign  has  fallen  makes 
the  maintenance  of  the  monarchy,  not  as 
a  form  of  government,  but  as  an  effective 
State   machine^   aU   but  impossible. 
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When,  as  in  the  case  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  this  result  has  arisen,  all  that 
people  are  able  to  say  in  defence  is,  "He 
was  surrounded  by  a  bad  set,  he  was 
badly  advised,  he  did  not  know  the  state 
the  country  was  in,'*  TiTwhat  purpo^t^ 
then,  u  personal  government,  if  a  man 
in  his  own  person  knows  nothing  and 
learns  nothing? 

The  Sovereign  diould  give  himself  no 
troiihlc.  said  the  Prince  in  conclusion, 
about  details,  but  exercise  a  hrond  and 
general  supervision,  and  sec  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  principles  on  which  ac- 
tion is  to  be  h:isffl.  TIi;s  lie  can,  nay, 
must  do,  where  he  has  responsible  Min- 
isters, who  are  under  .die  necessity  of 
obtaining  his  sanction  to  the  system 
which  they  pursue  and  intend  to  n[ili()ltl 
in  Parliament.  This  the  personally  rul- 
ing Sovereign  cannot  do,  because  he  is 
smothered  in  details,  does  not  sec  the 
wood  for  the  trees,  and  has  no  occa<;ion 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  his  Min- 
isters about  principles  and  83rstems, 
which  to  h(trh  him  nnt!  them  can  only 
appear  to  be  a  great  burden  and  super- 
fluous nuisance. 

How  these  doctrines  would  have  been 
ret^arded  by  probably  the  majority  of 
Prussians  appears  from  another  letter 
which  the  Prince  wrote  a  fortnif^t  later. 
His  daughter  had  sent  him  an  article 
from  the  Conspr\'ative  KrntZ-Zeittttt^, 
and  on  it  lie  cunmients: 

"The  article  expresses  in  plain  terms 

the  view  that  Monnrihy  as  an  institu- 
tion has  for  that  party  a  value  only  ■^o 
long  as  it  is  based  upon  arbitrary  will; 
and  so  these  people  arrive  at  precisely 
the  same  confession  of  faith  as  the  Red 
democrats,  by  reason  of  which  a  Repub- 
lic »  certain  to  prove  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  arbitrary  despotism.  Free- 
dom and  order,  which  are  set  up  as  po- 
litical antitheses,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
in  fact,  synonymous^  and  the  necessary 
consequences  of  legality.  'The  majesty 
of  the  law'  is  an  idea  which  upon  the 
Continent  is  not  yet  comprehended, 
probably  because  people  cannot  realise 
to  themselves  a  dead  thine  as  the  su- 
preme power,  and  seek  for  personal 


power  in  government  or  people.  And 
yet  virtue  and  morality  are  also  dead 
things,  which  nevertheless  have  a  preroga- 
tive and  a  vocation  to  govern  living 
men — divine  lawst  upon  which  our  hu- 
man laws  ought  to  be  moulded." 

Christmas  brought  the  customary  ex- 
change of  ln\  ine  elft'?.  Prince  Louis  of 
Hesse,  now  the  betrothed  of  Princess 
Alice,  joined  the  family  circle  in  Eng« 
land,  and  Prince  Albert  writes  to  his 
daughter  In  Berlin: 

"Ohl  if  you,  with  Fritz  and  the  chil- 
dren, were  only  with  us  I  Louis  was  an 
accession.  He  Is  a  very  dear  gnoH  fel- 
low, who  pleases  us  better  and  better 
daily.  In  my  abstraction  I  call  him 
'Fritz.'  Your  Fritz  must  not  take  it 
amiss,  for  it  is  only  the  'personification 
of  a  beloved,  newly  bestowed,  full- 
grown  son. 

"But  to  return  to  the  dear  Christmas 
festival  I  Your  gifts  which  were  there 
have  caused  the  highest  delight,  and 
those  we  have  yet  to  expect  will  be 
looked  for  with  impatience.  To  the  lat- 
ter belong  Wilhelm's  bust,  Fritz  s  boar's 
head — for  which  in  the  meantime  I  beg 
you  will  give  the  lucky  huntsman  my 
hearty  thanks.  Wilhclm  shall  be  placed 
in  the  light  you  wish  wiicn  he  issues  (I 
hope  unbroken)  from  his  dusty  box. 
The  album,  which  arrived  yesterday 
morning.  Is  very  precious  to  us,  as  it 
enables  us  to  live  altogether  beside  you — 
in  imagination. 

''Prejudice  walking  to  and  fro  In  flesh 
and  blood  is  my  horror,  and,  alas,  a  phe- 
nomenon so  common ;  and  people  plume 
themselves  so  much  upon  their  preju- 
dices, siL^ns  nf  (l(\i4on  of  character 
and  greatness  of  mind,  nay,  of  true  pa- 
triotism; and  all  the  while  they  are  sim- 
ply the  product  of  narrowness  of  intel- 
lect and  narrowness  of  heart." 

On  January  2,  1801,  died  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Frederick  William  IV,  and  his 
brother,  the  Prince  Regent,  succeeded  as 
William  I.  Prince  Frederick  Willinm 
became  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and 
henceforth  the  Princess  Royal  was  called, 
botli  in  England  and  in  Germany,  the 
Crown  Princess. 
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In  the  Lfllt  rs  of  Queen  I  icioria  there 
is  a  most  impressive  account,  written  by 
the  Pritucss  Royal,  and  there  published 
for  the  hrst  time,  of  the  death  of  the 
King,  of  Prussia.  The  event  moved  her 
the  more  deeply  because,  nor  only  was 
she  present  at  the  death-bed.  but  it  was 
really  her  first  sight  of  death. 

The  Kin^  had  been  ailing  so  lon^  that 
those  about  him  had  ceased  to  be  specially 
anxious.  On  Monday  cveninp.  Decem- 
ber 31,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Frederick 
William  were  sitting  at  tea  with  the 
Prince  Re^:ent  and  the  Princess  of  Prus- 
sia, when  there  was  broujiht  had  news 
from  Sans  Souci,  but  still  nothing  to 
make  them  particularly  uneasy.  In  the 
middle  of  the  niirht,  or  rather  r.irl',-  next 
morninji,  they  were  called  up  with  the 
intelligence  that  all  hope  for  the  King 
had  been  abandoned. 

Without  waiting  for  any  kind  of  car- 
riage, although,  as  the  Princess  notes, 
there  were  twelve  degrees  of  cold  Reau* 
mur,  she  and  Prince  Fretlerick  William 
htirried  on  font  to  tfie  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia's palace.  From  thence  they  went  in 
a  special  train  to  Potsdam.  There  they 
found  tlie  Kintj  dyinp.  and  the  members 
of  the  Royal  family  standing  round 
watching  the  death  struggle.  The  pain- 
ful scene  went  on  till  five  the  nr\r  after- 
noon, when  Prince  Frederick  William 
wisely  sent  the  Princess  off  to  bed.  At 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  January 
2d  they  wen  imui  called,  with  the  news 
that  the  King  had  not  many  minutes 
more  to  live. 

The  letter  in  which  all  these  facts  are 
recordei!  is  a  remarkable  compo>itinn, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
writer  was  only  twenty.  We  may  be 
sure  that  any  tliought  of  literary  effect 
was  far  from  licr,  and  yet  no  one,  read- 
ing it  now  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  can  be  insensible  to  the  poignancy 
of  this  simple,  unstudied,  almost  artless 
description  of  the  scene  in  the  death- 
chamber — the  dim  lamp;  the  silence 
broken  only  by  the  crackling  of  the  fire 
and  t!ic  death-rattle;  the  Queen,  Eliza- 
beth, continually  wipinL'  the  p(<rspiration 
from  the  dying  man's  forehead. 


But  the  letter  also  shows  how  really 
noble  was  the  new  Crown  Princess's  out- 

lo'ik  on  life.  She  speaks  with  the  warm- 
est affection  of  her  parents-in-law:  "Mav 
God  bless  and  preserve  them,  and  may 
theirs  be  a  long  and  happy  reign,"  and 
she  goes  on  to  describe  the  Kinu  as  lie 
lay  dead,  peaceful  and  quiet  like  a  sleep- 
ing child.  She  could  hardly  bring  her- 
self to  believe  that  this  was  really  death, 
"that  which  I  bad  so  often  sluiddered  at 
and  felt  afraid  of  ";  there  was  nothing 
dreadful  or  appalling,  only  a  heavenly 
calm  and  peace. 

The  Crown  Princess  also  speaks  with 
deep  feeling  for  the  Queen  Uowager, 
who  had  never  really  liked  her,  and  who, 
as  we  know,  had  hvcn  In  s\inparhv  sn 
pro-Russian  all  through  tiie  Crimean 
War.  But  this  grief  brought  the  two 
together  as  perhaps  nothing  else  could 
have  done,  and  the  Princess  says:  "She 
was  .so  kind  to  me,  kinder  than  she  has 
ever  been  yet,  and  said  I  was  like  her 
own  child  and  a  comfort  to  her." 

Prince  Albert  was  evidently  greatly 
moved  by  his  daughters  letter.  In  his 
reply  he  reminds  her  that  in  one  of  the 
most  impressive  e\]i('riences  nf  life  she 
was  now  older  than  himself.  'I'he  more 
frequently  you  look  upon  the  body,  the 
stronger  will  be  your  convictwn  that  yon- 
iler  rasing  is  not  the  man.  yea,  that  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  how  it  can  have 
been.  In  seeing  and  observing  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  as  you  have  been  called 
upon  to  do,  vou  have  become  older  in 
experience  than  myself.  I  have  never 
seen  any  one  die."  To  Stockmar  the 
Prince  wrote  that  "The  Princess,  now 
Crown  Princess,  has  in  the  late  trving 
time  at  Berlin  again  behaved  quite  ad- 
mirably, and  receives  on  all  sides  the 
most  entire  reco'jnitioii." 

That  same  eventful  January  of  1861, 
the  Princess  lost  two  firm  and  loyal 
friends  in  I  •  nI  and  Lady  Bloonifidd. 
She  parted  with  rlieni  with  great  retrret, 
and  presented  to  Lady  Bloomfield  a  bust 
of  little  Prince  William  done  by  herself. 

At  that  time  it  must  indeed  have 
seemed  to  tlie  Crown  Princess  as  if  all 
her  own  and  her  husband's  hopes  and 
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aspirations  for  a  full  and  useful  public 
life  were  about  to  be  amply  fuifillecl. 
The  new  King  had  not  only  idways  been 

an  affectionate  father  to  his  only  son  and 
heir,  but  he  had  also  been  marked 
among  the  princes  of  liis  time  for  iiis 
liberal  opinions  and  English  sympathies. 

The  third  anniversary  of  the  Crown 
PrtncP'?s's  marria!!e  came  very  soon  after 
the  dentil  of  the  old  King,  atid  writinj; 
on  that  day  ko  her  mother  she  said: 
"Every  time  our  dear  wedding  day  re- 
turns 1  feel  so  happy  and  thankful — and 
live  every  moment  of  that  blessed  and 
nt'ver-to-be-forgotten  day  over  again  in 
thought.  I  love  to  dwell  on  every  min- 
ute of  that  day ;  not  a  hope  has  been  dis- 
appointed, not  an  expectation  that  has 
not  been  realised,  and  much  more— that 
few  can  say — and  I  em  thankful  as  I 
ought  to  be." 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  William  I. 
Herr  Max  Dunrler  wa^;  formally  at- 
tached to  the  Crown  Prince  a>  a  channel 
of  communication  in  State  matters. 
Dunckcr  had  been  Professor  of  History 
at  the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Tuhiii- 
gen,  and  had  also  obtained  some  prac- 
tical experience  of  politics  as  a  member 
of  the  Frankfort  and  Erfurt  Diet,  and 
as  a  Prussian  depi!'\.  lie  had  indeed 
been  choien  by  Stockmar  for  the  position 
of  confidential  adviser  to  the  Prince,  with 
whom  and  with  the  Princess  he  was  al- 
ready in  favour;  and  he  saw  in  his  new 
post  an  opportunity  of  sowing  seed  which 
might  one  day  spring  up  and  bear  fruit 
an  hundred-fold. 

In  March  the  death  of  the  Uuchess  of 
Kent  deprived  the  Crown  Princess  of  a 
grandmother  to  whom  she  had  been  very 
warmly  attached,  and  with  uliom  was 
associated  all  the  events  of  her  happy 
childhood  and  girlhood. 

On  receiving  the  unexpi  ,  ti  1  news,  for 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  had  only  been  really 
ill  a  few  hours,  the  Princess  started  for 
Engbnd,  not  entirely  with  the  approval 
of  her  father-in  Ihw.  The  Prince  Con- 
sort, who  in  this  matter  of  his  dauLihter's 
relations  to  her  father-in-law  alwa>s 
shouc'l    ( \i  cptional    tact.    Wrote  and 

thanked  the  King;  "Her  stay  here  has 


been  a  great  rnmfnrt  and  delight  to  us  in 
our  sorrow  and  bereavement,  and  wc  arc 
truly  grateful  for  it." 

The  problem  of  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  duchies  and  the  unfortunate  Mac- 
donald  afiair  combined  to  draw  England 
and  Prussia  still  further  apart.  It  is 
true  that  the  latter  was  formally  settled 
in  May.  but  the  bad  feelinir  it  created 
was  not  appeased..  Lord  Paimerston  said 
in  the  House  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Prus^inn  riovernnie:ir  had  been  a  blun- 
der as  well  as  a  crinu',  while  the  Prussian 
Foreign  Minister  (Baron  von^  Schlei- 
nitz ),  then  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement, 
retaliated  u  ith  a  stiff  rejoinder. 

A  leading  article  in  the  Timis,  back- 
ing up  Palmerston's  view,  is  described  by 
Prince  Albert,  in  a  letter  to  Berlin,  as 
"studiedly  insultini:."  At  the  same  time 
the  Prince  saw  clearly  that  Schleinitz 
had  made  a  mistake  in  mixing  up  the 
Macdonald  affair  with  la  lunili  pnlithjur. 
"In  Germany  the  idea  of  the  State  in  the 
abstr.ict  is  a  thing  divine;  here  it  means 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  citizen." 
And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  feeling  in 
England  ought  to  teach  Prussia  that 
mere  talk  will  not  do. 

"Prussia  has  been  always  talking  of 
being  the  only  natural  and  real  allv  of 
England,  but  since  1815  she  h.is  taken 
no  part  in  any  European  question.  Prus- 
sia sets  up  a  claim  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  Germany.  Hiir  she  is  not  German  in 
her  conduct.  The  ZoUverein  was  the  " 
only  really  German  action  to  which  she 
can  point.  She  lead<  Ciermany.  not  upon 
the  path  of  liberty  and  constitutional  de- 
velopment, which  Germany  (Prussia  in- 
cluded) requires  and  desires.  I  can 
ima'/ine  th.it  with  tlie  hi'ih  military  pre- 
tensions to  which  she  has  laid  claim  for 
the  last  forty-five  years,  she  suffers  under 
an  oppressive  consciousness  that  her  army 
is  the  onI\-  one  which  dnrinLr  this  long 
period  has  not  been  called  into  action. 
I  repeat,  however,  that  a  large,  liberal, 
fjenerous  policy  is  the  preliminary  condi- 
tion for  an  alliance  with  England,  for  * 
hegemony  in  Germany,  and  for  her  mili- 
tary renown.*' 

These  were  the  views  with  which  the 
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Crown  Princess  was  steadily  indnctri- 
natcd.  It  is  possible  tiiat  she  tound  them 
a  little  too  cool  and  impartially  objective 
for  her  patriotism,  but  if  so,  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  disagreement  in  Prince  Al- 
bert's correspondence. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Pruss'a  i  ij;  ;ri!on 
was  at  this  time  distracted  by  the  thoiiyht 
of  the  coming  coronation  of  the  new- 
King.  The  ceremony  raised  certain  ques- 
tions which,  though  nominally  concerned 
with  mere  ceremonial.  pn-ise><ed  in  reality 
considerable  importance  from  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view.  The  prindpal 
question  u  a^  w  hether  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance traditionally  taken  by  the  estates 
of  the  realm  was  consistent  with  the  new 
constitutional  law  desired  by  the  Kim;. 
Apparently  the  King  wished  the  oath  to 
be  taken,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  Minis- 
ters, and  it  was  decided  that  his  Majesty 
should  simply  be  crowned  at  Konigsberg 
in  the  presence  of  the  Landtne. 

In  July,  1861,  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
had  gone  with  the  Crown  Princess  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Queen  wrote  from 

Osborne  a  long  and  remarkable  letter  to 
his  father,  a  passage  in  which  shows  how 
constaticly  he  consulted  his  wife  on  ques- 
tions of  hi::!)  politics. 

The  Crown  Prince  begs  the  King  not 
to  regard  the  coronation  with  repugnance 
on  account  of  the  omission  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  He  describe*  tlie  act  of  as- 
suming the  crown  as  a  despotic  act,  and 
as  a  solemn  proof  that  the  crown  is  not 
conferred  by  any  earthly  po\\er,  in  spite 
of  the  prerogatives  abandoned  in  1S48. 
He  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  ceremony 
will  compel  the  Great  Powers  to  show 
deference  to  Prussia  by  sendini:  aiiihas'sa- 
jlors,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  to  take 
place  in  Berlin.  In  this  way  it  would 
exhibit  the  development  of  Pru-Ma. 
Frederick  I,  hy  being  crowiu-d  at  Konl':- 
berg,  marked  the  beginning  ot  a  new  era 
for  the  State,  but  now  a  coronation  at 
Berlin  would  mark  the  new  futun'  which 
opened  out  for  Prussia  as  the  di  lctuler  of 
the  United  German  territories.  The 
Crown  Prince  advised  that  the  King  and 
Qtiecn  should  go  to  Konigsberg  before 
the  coronation  in  Berlin,  either  to  receive 


tlic  o:\th  nf  allegiance  or  to  hold  a  great 
reception,  and  then  he  goes  on: 

"I  have  ventured,  dear  father,  to  ex- 
press my  opinion  quite  frankly,  though 
you  may  perhaps  be  surprised  by  my 
strong  inclination  for  the  coronation  cere- 
mony. The  fact  is  simply  that  I  have 
oftni  calmly  di^ni'^sed  this  with  Vicky  as 
the  only  desirable  conclusion,  when  I  saw 
the  increasing  difficulties  arising  in  your 

mind  with  reference  to  ^e  oath  of  al- 

1   •  ft 

legiance. 

These  opinions  of  the  Crown  Prince's, 
in  which  his  wife  evidently  concurred, 

would  Iiir.ll^  liave  lieen  approved  by 
Prince  Albert.  They  show  the  future 
Emperor  Frederick  in  a  new  light — no 
longer  as  the  liberal  constitutionalist,  the 
firm  aihnirer  of  England's  free  polity, 
but  as  the  champion  of  the  divine  right 
of  the  HohenKoUerns,  with  a  splendid 
vision  ol  a  united  Germany  under  the 
military  protection  of  Prussia.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  that  qualifying  sen- 
tence in  which  the  Crown  Prince  refers 
to  the  plan  of  a  coronation  at  Hrilin  al- 
most as  if  he  and  his  wife  had  been 
driven  to  recommend  it  as  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  King's  difficulties  regarding 
t!ic  oath  of  ,'iI!('L::;ince. 

'I'he  whole  question  becomes  die  more 
interesting  in  the  lig^t  of  a  remarkable 
piece  of  dynastic  history  which  was  re- 
vealed for  the  first  time  at  the  jubilee 
celebrations  of  the  Emperor  William  II 
in  June,  191 3,  in  an  address  by  Professor 
Hintze  at  the  Berlin  University.  It 
seems  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  was  in- 
formed, before  his  father's  death  in  1888, 
that  upon  that  event  a  sealed  document 
of  high  importance  would  be  placed  in 
his  hands.  When  he  read  it,  he  found 
that  it  was  the  political  testament  of  his 
great-uncle.  King  Frederick  William  IV 
of  Prussia,  brotlier  of  the  Emperor  who 
made  united  Germany. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  paper  con- 
tained King  Frederick  William's  advice 
to  his  siicce<;sors  on  the  Throne  of  Prus- 
sia. Part  at  least  of  these  counsels  was 
deemed  to  be  possibly  so  sedtictive  to 
Sovereigns  of  a  certain  temperament  that 
the  Emperor  William  II  felt  it  his  duty 
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to  commit  the  whole  paper  to  the  flames. 
The  Royal  testator,  who  inherited  from 

his  motlur,  Queen  Louise,  an  exceed- 
ingly exalted  idea  of  rhe  rijihts  of  the 
Crown,  recommended  his  successors  to 
revoke  the  written  Constitution  which 
he  himself  had  granted  his  people.  But 
he  had  a  high  sense  of  the  obligation?  of 
his  kingly  word  and  of  his  Royal  oatli, 
and  accordingly  he  advised  any  of  them 
who  might  take  the  step  to  take  it  before 
he  had  sworn  to  observe  the  Constitution 
at  his  coronation. 

The  Emperors  WiHiam  I  and  Fred- 
erick  III  seem  to  have  been  content  with 
ignoring  the  testament.  It  was  left  for 
dheir  successor,  William  II,  fearful  lest* 
it  might  one  day  tempt  some  "young  and 
inexperienced  ruler"  into  dangerous 
paths,  to  destroy  it.  His  apprehensions 
were  curiously  strong.  He  felt,  he  told 
Profe;;sor  Hint/.e,  as  if  he  liad  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  in  his  house,  and  he  knew 
no  peace  until  he  had  got  rid  of  the  ter- 
rible document. 

We  need  not  discuss  here  whether 
these  apprehensions  were  well  founded. 
What  is  of  the  his^est  interest  is  the 
knowledgei  thus  come  to  light  after  so 
many  years,  of  this  extraordinary  politi- 
cal testament.  It  had  unquestionably 
been  read  at  this  time,  July,  1861,  by  the 
new  King  William  I,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  had  not  then  been  rend  by 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess. 
Probably  the  knowledge  of  the  document 
would  have  modified  the  views  expressed 
in  the  Crown  Prince's  letter  from  Os- 
borne. In  any  case,  it  seems  so  far  to 
have  influenced  the  new  King  that  he  re- 
jected his  son's  advice  and  adhered  to  his 
decision  in  favour  of  a  coronation  at 
Konigsberg,  which  duly  took  place  there 
with  all  suitable  pomp  on  October  i8th« 

Among  the  very  few  publi>hcd  letters 
of  tlic  Crown  Princess  is  one  which  she 
wrote  to  her  mother  describing  the  cere- 
mony. Slie  modestly  declares  herself  "a 
very  bad  liand  at  descriptions,"  biit  no 
one  who  reads  the  letter  now  could  pos- 
sibly agree  with  that.  On  the  contrary, 
she  sliows  the  same  remarkably  vivid  and 
picturesque  power  of  narration  of  which 
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we  had  an  example  in  her  account  of  the 
death-bed  of  King  Frederick  William 
IV^ 

The  fact  that  the  day  chosen  for  the 
coronation  was  her  husband's  birthday 
gave  the  Crown  Princess  great  pleasure, 
as  also  that  an  English  artist,  Mr. 
Cieorge  Housman  Thomas,  was  couunis- 
sioned  to  paint  a  picture  entitled  "Hom- 
age of  the  Princess  Royal  at  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  King  of  Prussia." 

Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  the  British 
Special  Ambassador  on  the  occasion, 
writing  to  Queen  Victoria  on  the  day 
after  the  coronation,  observed  tliat  "the 
great  feature  of  the  ceremony  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  Princess  Royal  did 
homage  to  the  King.  Lord  Clarendon  is 
at  a  loss  for  words  to  describe  to  your 
Majesty  the  exquisite  grace  and  the  in- 
tense emotion  with  which  her  Royal 
Hif:;hnc^s  gave  effect  to  her  feelings  on 
the  occa>-i<)n.  Many  an  older  as  well  as 
younger  man  than  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
had  not  his  interest  in  the  Princess 
Royal,  were  quite  as  unable  as  himself 
to  repress  their  emotion  at  that  which 
w»  so  touching,  because  so  unafifocted 
and  sincere." 

Lord  Granville  also  wrote  to  Prince 
Albert,  "One  of  the  most  graceful  and 
touching  sights  ever  seen  was  the  Prin- 
cess's salute  of  the  King." 

Ix)rd  Clarendon  added,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Queen,  the  striking  words:  "If 
his  Majesty  had  the  mind,  the  judgment, 
and  tlie  fore^iglit  of  the  Princess  Royal, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  fear,  and  the 
example  and  influence  of  Prussia  would 
soon  be  rnarvellousls  \  eloped.  Lord 
Clarendon  has  hm!  the  honour  to  hold  a 
very  long  conversation  with  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  has  been  more  than  ever 
astcm^ed  at  the  statesmanlike  and  com- 
prehensive views  which  she  takes  of  the 
policy  of  Prussia,  both  internal  and  for- 
eign, and  of  the  duties  of  a  Constitu- 
tional King." 

Unforttuiately,  Prussia  was  far  from 
desiring  the  wife  of  the  Heir  Apparent 
to  entertain  any  views,  statesmanlike  or 
other,  on  either  domestic  or  foreign 
policy. 
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SALE  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  New  York  Public  Library,  Circulation  Department^  rcporti  books  moit  in  demand, 
excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


F9r  the  week  endiuf  March  4M.' 

1.  Poems.  Tagore. 

2.  Plays.  Shaw. 

3.  Writing  the  Photo-PIa>.  F-^ctuM-in. 

4.  Across  Unknown  South  America.  Laador. 

5.  Elements  of   Accounting.  Klein. 

6.  The  Promised  Land.  Aotin. 

7.  Tbe  Philippines,  Past  and  Present  Wor- 

cester. 

8.  The  Life  of  the  Fly.  Fabre. 

9.  Plays.  Strindberg. 

For  the  week  ending  March  nth: 

1.  Poems.  Tagore. 

2.  Elements  of  Accounting.  Klein. 

3.  Crowds.  Ice. 

4.  Village  I  iu-  in  .America.  Clarke. 

5.  Pragmati-m.  James. 

6.  Human  Machine.  Bennett 

7.  Across  Unknown  Soutb  America.  Landor. 
S.  Scot^s  Last  Expedition.  Scott 


Fer  the  week  eudi»i  March  iSiA: 

s.  Scott's  Last  Expedition.  Scott 

2.  Home  Furnishing.  Hunter. 

3.  The  Masked  War.  Burns. 

4.  John  Barleycorn.  London. 

5.  Village  Life  in  America.  Clarke. 

6.  Photoplay.  Nelson. 

7.  Creative  Evolution.  Bcrgson. 

Ftr  the  week  ending  March  as/A: 
I.  Plays.  Shaw. 

a.  Methods  in  Education.  McEv<>y, 

3.  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  Noyes. 

4.  Guide  to  Modern  Opera.  Singleton. 
$.  Life  of  Francis  Thompson.  Mqrnell. 
<.  Commerdal  Law.  GerstedMrg. 


Books— NoK-FicTioN— ON  DEMANi»->nu>M  the  BooKUixBka'  Lisn 


What  Men  LItc  By.  Cabot 

C7itnn;:i!i.  TagOrC. 

S;iil5i.iii:u  Tagore. 

("inWiK.  I.CC. 

I'hinking  Black.  Crawford. 
Poems.  Masefield. 


Poems.  Noyes.  . 

The  Ascent  of  Denali.  Stuck. 
The  Promised  Land.  Antin. 
A  Thmisnnd  Years  Ago.  MacKajC. 
A  Traveller  at  Forty.  Dreiser. 
South  America.  Brycc 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


Prom  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  chart,  pages  35$ 
and  359)  the  six  best'Selling  books  (hction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following 
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Accordlne  to  the  fn retiring  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

I.  Diane  of  the  Green  Vatu  Dalrymple. 

(Reilly  and  Britton.)  $1.35  aa4 

a.  The  Inside  of  the  Cup.  ChurchtlL 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50    tSj 

3.  Pollyanna.  Porter.  (Page.)  $1.35...  130 

4.  T.  Tcmbarora.    Burnett  (Century 

Co.)  $140   129 

5.  The    Devil's    Garden.  Maxwell. 

(Bobbs-Meriill.)   $1.35    lao 

6.  Cap'n  Dan's  Daughter.  Lincoln.  (Ap- 

pleton.)  $i.3S    ii$ 
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A  MAGAZINE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  LIFE 

JUNE,  1914 

Chronicle  and  Comment 


Thbrb  came  to  dus  office  the  other  day 
a  letter  suggesting  an  article  about  the 

late  Sidncv  Porter's  ns- 
Ten  Tales  of  sociation  witli  a  certain 
O.  Hciii7         city  in  a  certain  State 

at  a  certain  period  of  his 
life.  "Perhaps,"  the  writer  of  the  letter 
went  on  to  say,  "after  the  papers  in  The 
Bookman  last  summer  and  autumn,  you 
are  sated  with  the  subject;  but  I  feel  sure 
that  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  many 
American  readers  you  have  not  begun  to 
print  enough."  We  are  not  sated  with 
the  subject;  far  frrtm  it.  If  we  were  it 
would  make  no  diflcrcncc,  for  we  are 
keenly  conscious  of  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  our  readers  toward  O.  Henry 
material  that  corresponds  to  Oliver 
Twist's  attitude  toward  the  porridge. 
There  is  hardly  a  mail  that  doe<i  not 
brinp;  in  letters  calling  for  the  back  num- 
bers containing  those  "Little  Pictures  of 
O.  Henry.'*  We  are  hard  put  to  it  to 
sufiply  diis  demand.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  nre  veri'  few  numbers  of  the  maga- 
zine lor  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  months 
that  are  not  scarce  numbers;  a  condition 
to  be  regarded  with  minified  emotions  of 
embarrassment  and  satisfaction. 

•  •  • 

We  confess  that  a  few  years  ago  wc 
were  half  of  the  opinion  that  O.  Henry's 
appeal  was  likely  to  be  ephemeral.  We 
were  afraid  that  he  had  in  many  tales 
butlded  too  much  on  a  passing  person- 
ality, a  mood  nf  the  moment,  the  slang 
phrase  of  a  day.   For  example,  to  illus- 
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trate,  there  were  "The  Enchanted  Pro- 
file" and  "The  Rokc  of  Dixie."  These 
tales  startled  and  delighted  our  own  gen- 
eration, but  will  they  not  be  more  or  less 
enigmatical  for  tiie  reader  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  hence?  And  as  personalities 
pass,  and  the  bit  of  argot  or  the  mala- 
propism  that  ticldes  the  fancy  to-day  will 
be  t«wnorrow  forgotten  so  cities  will 
change  and  the  "Little  Old  Bagdad  on 
the  Subway"  of  The  Voice  of  the  City 
and  The  Four  MillUm  and  The 
Trimmed  Lamp  and  the  Coralio  of  Cab- 
bages ami  Kings  may  be  to  tlic  New 
Yorker  or  the  Central  American  of  1940 
almost  as  remote  as  Nineveh  and  Tyre. 
•  •  • 

To  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of 
every  thousand  of  his  rcaJcrs  ( ).  Henry 
has  been  a  buffet  lunch  and  not  a  solid 
repast  In  other  words,  they  have  been 
nibbl'iiiz  a*^  !r*m,  a  story  or  two  at  a  time, 
as  the  stories  appeared  in  the  magazines 
during  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years.  Of 
course,  die  slightevt  tidbit  from  this 
bufTct  wa<;  more  satisfyinj^  than  mn^t  full 
course  dinners  at  other  tables,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  method  of  the 
sampling  of  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  has  had  the  eflPect  of  blimtinp  the 
palate  to  the  real  quality  of  the  cuisine. 
Recently  we  have  had  the  opinion  of  the 
thousandth  reader.  This  reader  is  a 
woman  who  disclaims  any  literary  pre- 
tensions. To  her  O.  Henry  came  as  a 
repast,  and  a  repast  in  which  she  found 
infinite  delight.  The  ten  volumes  of  his 
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stories  were  before  her,  she  was  being  in- 
troduced to  them  for  the  first  time,  and 
for  a  month,  day  after  day,  she  gave  her- 
self over  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
odd  tales  of  the  modern  Scheherazade. 
When  she  had  finished  the  last  story  we 
asked  her  to  jot  down  the  ten  that  had 
most  appealed  to  her,  in  the  order  of 
their  appeal.  Her  choice  was  in  many 
ways  so  snrprisinp  that  it  sugg^ted  dlM 
symposium.  Here  it  is,  the  selection  of 
the  Thousandth  Reader: 

1.  A  Municipal  Report. 

2.  'J"he  PctKiuUim. 

3.  A  Blackjack  Bargainer. 

4.  A  Retrieved  Reformation. 

5.  The  Furnislicd  Room. 

6.  The  Hypoiheses  of  Failure. 

7.  Romds  of  Desdny. 

t.  Next  to  Reading  Matter. 
9.  The  Enchanted  Profile. 
10.  Two  Renegades. 

•  •  • 

To  the  list  of  the  Thousand*  Reader 
we  decided  that  we  would  add  nine  other 
lists.  The  original  plan  called  for  five 
opinions  from  readers  who  were^  them- 
selves conspicuously  successful  writers  of 
short  stories,  and  we  called  upon  Jack 
London,  Richard  HardinR  Davis,  Booth 
Tarkington,  George  McCutcheon  and 
Owen  Johnson.  But  Mr.  Davis  and 
Mr.  London,  being  in  Mexico,  were  in- 
accessible. So  we  were  obliged  to  be 
content  with  the  opinions  of  the  otiMT 
three.  To  these  we  have  added  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Thousandth  Reader  (before 
mentioned),  the  One  Who  Knew  Him 
Best  (Mrs.  William  Sidney  Porter), his 
biographer  and  publisher,  one  of  his 
editors,  the  literary  apent,  his  literary  dis- 
coverer, and  The  Bookman's  selection. 
We  asked  these  contributors  to  send  us 
the  names  of  the  ten  stories  by  O.  Henry 
that  had  had  to  them  the  most  appeal, 
not  necessarily  his  ten  best  stories.  The 
result  of  this  canvass  has  proved  astonish- 
in'^.  A  similar  canvass  as  to  the  most 
popular  of  Kipling's  short  stories,  for 
example,  would  unquestionably  show  al- 
most  unanimity  of  choice.  Every  one  of 
the  lists  would  contain  "The  Man  Wha 


Would  Be  King,"  "The  Drums  oi  the 
Fore  and  Aft,"  "Without  Benefit  of 

Clergy,"  "The  Finest  Story  in  the 
World,"  and  "The  Brushwood  Boy." 
It  is  doubttul  if  ten  lists  of  ten  titles 
apiece  would  mention  more  than  fifteen 
dlfTcrent  Kipling  stories.  But  with 
O.  Henry  every  opinion  differs  radically 
from  every  other  opinion. 

•  «  • 

To  b^n  with  the  (pinions  of  the 

three  men  who  are  themselves  spinners  of 
tales.  The  first  of  these  lists  to  come  to 
us  is  that  of  Mr.  Boodi  Tarkington. 
Commenting  upon  it,  he  says,  "The  ten 
are  not  his  best  stories.  I  don't  know 
which  his  'best'  ones  are,  of  course. 
These  ten  are  what  you  ask  for — ^the  ten 
I  have  enjoyed  most.  There  is  one  I 
wanted  to  include.  The  boy  who  went 
to  war  after  the  girl  flouted  him  and 
came  bade  the  town  hero  and  said  to  her 
(she  was  married  then)  :  'Oh,  I  don't 
know — maybe  I  could  if  I  tried!'  But 
I  couldn't  remember  the  title  and 
couldn't  find  :t."  (The  title  of  the  story 
Mr.  Tarkington  has  in  mind  is  'The 
Moment  of  Victory.")  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton's  list: 

1.  The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief. 

2.  The  Harbinger. 

3.  The  Passing  of  Black  Eagle. 

4.  Squaring  the  Circle.  • 

5.  Past  One  at  Rooney's. 

6.  The  IL-indhook  of  Hymen. 

7.  Strictly  Business, 
t.  The  Clarion  CalL 

9.  Jeff  Peters  as  a  Personal  Magnet 
ID.  The  Memento. 

•  •  • 

The  following  titles  represent  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Owen  Johnson: 

1.  An  Unfinished  Stoiy. 

2.  A  Municipal  Report. 

3.  The  Rose  of  Dixie. 

4.  A  Uekpcnny  Lover. 

5.  According  to  Their  Ugfatt. 

6.  Mammon  and  the  Archer. 

7.  I  hc  Defeat  of  the  City. 
S.  The  Girl  and  the  Graft 

9.  The  Shamrock  and  Ac  Paha. 
|o.  The  Peo^uludu 
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Mr.  George  Barr  McCutcheon'»  list: 

1.  The  Tale  of  a  Tainted  Tenner. 

2.  Let  Me  Feel  Your  Pulse. 
S<  A  Fog  io  Santone. 

4.  The  Lost  Blend. 

5.  The  Diiplirity  of  Margraves. 

6.  The  Marquis  and  Miss  Sally. 

7.  The  Gift  of  Ac  Magi. 

t.  A  Cosmopolite  in  a  Cafe. 

f.  According  to  Their  Lighti. 

la  The  Miking  of  a  New  Yoiker. 
•  •  • 

Naturally  the  (greatest  Interest  will  at- 
tach to  the  opinion  of  The  One  Who 
Knew  Him  Bcst»  and  we  are  quoting, 
in  part,  from  a  very  beautiful  letter  we 
have  received  from  Mrs,  Porter.  To 
her  the  stories  are  Mr.  Porter.  She 
finds  it  hard  to  name  them  in  a  list  in 
order.    But  imnicillatclv  one  story  comes 
to  her  mind,   l  hat  is  "A  Municipal 
Report."  "After  all,"  she  writes,  "I  am 
not  >uie  that  it  is  the  story — good  as  it 
is — for  O.  Henry's  own  face  lifts  from  a 
Nashville  'roast'  that  was  given  that 
story  and  I  hear  his  puzzled,  *Why  did 
it  offend?    Do  you  see  anything  in  it 
that  should  offend  ?'   'The  Fifth  Wheel' 
- — and  we  stand  together  on  Madison 
Square  in  the  deep  snow,  or  the  biting 
wind,  looking  at  the  line  wniriny;  for 
beds.  When  we  turn  away  ten  men  have 
found  shelter.  The  recording  angel  must 
have  seen  us  there  some  of  the  snowy 
nights  of  1908.    He  must  have  known 
that  when  we  turned  homeward  there 
were  times  when  O.  Henry  had  not  a 
dollar  fifty  left  In  his  pocket."  One 
ston,'  In  Mrs.  Porter's  list  that  is  likely 
to  surprise  readers  is  "Madame  Bo-Peep 
of  the  Ranches."  But  Mrs.  Porter  tells 
us  that  that  story  figured  largely  in  her 
own  life.    In  the  spring  of  1905  her 
mother  came  home  from  Greensboro  and 
said  to  her:  "Your  old   friend  Will 
Porter  Is  a  writer.    He  lives  In  New 
York  and  writes  under  the  name  of 
O.  Henry."  "O.  Henry!   In  my  desk 
lay  'Madame  Bo-Peep'  and  I  lovwl  her. 
I  wrote  O.  Henry  a  note.    'If  you  are 
not  Will  Porter  don't  bother  to  answer,' 
I  said.    He  bothered  to  answer.  The 
letter  came  as  fast  as  Uncle  Sam  could 


bring  it.  'Some  day  when  you  are  not 
real  busy,'  he  wrote,  'won't  you  sit  down 
at  your  dedc  where  you  keep  those  anti- 
quated stories  and  write  to  me.    I'd  be 

so  pleased  to  he.ir  something  about  what 
the  years  have  done  for  you,  and  what 
you  think  about  when  the  tree  frogs  be- 
gin to  holler  in  the  evening.'  Thus  after 
many  ye.irs  a  boy  and  girl  friendship  was 
renewed.  Last  in  my  list,  but  first  in 
my  heart,  IS  'Adventures  in  Neuras- 
thenia,' the  new  title.  'Let  Me  Feel 
Your  Pulse' — the  publishers  gave.  It 
brings  back  the  little  office  in  Asheville, 
the  pad,  empty  except  for  the  title  and 
the  words:  'So  I  went  to  a  doctor.'  So 
often  at  the  last  tiie  pad  was  empty.  The 
sharp  pencil  points  in  their  waiting 
seemed  to  me  to  mf)ck  the  empty  pencil, 
the  weary  brain.  The  picture  is  too 
vivid."   This  is  Mrs.  Porter's  list: 

I.  A  Municipal  Report, 
a.  The  Fifth  WhecL 

3.  A  Lickpenny  Lover. 

4.  A  Doubledycd  Deceiver. 

5.  Brickdust  Row. 

6.  The  Trimawd  I^ap. 

7.  The  Brief  Debut  of  TIMy. 

8.  An  Unfinished  Story. 

9.  Madame  Bo-Peep  of  the  Ranches, 
la  Let  Me  Keel  Your  Pulse. 

•  •  • 

In  this  S3rmposIum  we  certainly  want 
the  Impressions  of  the  man  (incidentally 
he  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Sidney 
Porter)  who  has  read,  accepted,  and  re- 
jected more  short  stories  than  any  other 
man  in  the  world.  That  man  is  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Davis,  and  among  the  ac- 
cepted stories  were  many  of  the  stories 
of  O.  Henry.  Prefacing  li:-  '^election, 
Mr.  Davis  expresses  the  opinion  that 
'*The  Last  Leaf  will  become  more  im- 
pressive as  he  grows  older,  whereas  at  the 
present  time  "A  Tempered  Wind"  and 
"An  Unfinished  Story"  entertain  him 
greatly.  There  are  times  when  he  laughs 
inordinately  at  "The  Handbook  of  Hy- 
men" and  "Hostages  to  Momu<;."  "It  Is 
rather  remarkable,"  writes  Mr^  Davis, 
"that  8  man  of  his  temperament  could 
do  so  many  giood  stories  under  the  high 
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pressure  of  necessity.  He  was  buoyant 
and  lazy  in  prosperity,  depressed  and 
productive  in  adversity.  How  few  of  the 
millions  who  read  him  know  what  it  cost 
O.  Henry  to  make  them  laugh  I"  These 
are  the  ten  tales  that  have  been  caught 
in  the  meshes  of  Robert  H.  Davis's 
memory: 

1.  A  Tempered  Wind. 

2.  The  Last  Leaf. 

3.  An  Unfinished  Story. 

4.  Hostages  to  Momiis. 

5.  The  Trimmed  Lamp. 

6.  Friend  Telemachm. 

7.  The  Handbook  of  Hymen. 

8.  The  Moriiciit  of  Victory. 

9.  The  Ethics  of  Pig. 
la  A  Technical  Error. 

•  •  • 

TUfxc  "Little  PicturfN  nf  ().  Henry" 
to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  open- 
ing paragraph  of  this  Chronicle  were  the 
work  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Papc.  who 
drpw  larL'i'K  frr.m  the  mater':il  rnllcctcd 
hy  Mr.  H.  Peyton  Stcger  be  tore  Mr. 
Stescr's  death  a  year  ago  last  winter. 
Mr.  Page's  opinion  represents  not  only 
the  opinion  of  Sidney  Porter's  hiouraphcr 
but  also,  in  a  measure,  the  opinion  of 
Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company, 
Mr.  Porter's  publishers.  Here  is  the  list 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Pa^e: 

I.  The  Rose  of  Dixie. 
t.  The  Gift  of  the  Magi. 

3.  The  Cop  and  the  Anthem. 

4.  Let  Me  Feci  Ynur  Pulse. 

5.  An  Unfinished  Story. 

6.  A  Municipal  Report 

7.  The  r.uni  ilian  of  Ae  Accolade. 

8.  Witches  Luave?. 

9.  Hearts  and  Crosses. 
lOb  The  Fifdi  Wheel. 

•  •  • 

There  have  been  many  persons  who 
have  claimed  to  have  been  the  discoverers 
of  O.  Henry.  Some  of  these  claims  have 

come  from  sources  that  filled  Sidney  Por- 
ter himself  witli  astonishment.  But  the 
man  who  was  responsible  for  O.  Henry 
goint:  to  New  York,  who  persuaded  t'u 
publisliers  of  n  manazine  tn  ^cnd  the 
mone>'  that  made  that  journey  possible,  is 


Mr.  Gilman  Hall.  So  among  all  the 
claimants  Mr.  Hall  has  the  best  title  to 
recognition  as  O.  Henry's  discoverer. 
Here  is  his  list : 

1.  An  Unfinished  Story. 

2.  A  Municipal  Report. 

3.  Road*  of  Deitiny. 

4.  The  Buyer  from  Cactus  City. 

5.  The  Furni>hed  Room. 

6.  The  Passing  of  Black  Eagle. 

7.  The  Gift  of  the  MagL 

8.  From  the  Cnhhy't  Seat 

9.  Brickdust  Row. 

10.  A  Retrieved  Refonttadoo. 

•  •  • 

We  have  had  the  opinions  of  those  who 

write  stories  and  of  those  who  buy 
stories.  W'hat  is  the  point  of  view  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  stories? 
To  find  this  out  we  called  upon  the  three 
literary  ajjcnts  in  this  country  in  whose 
judgment  and  discrimination  The  Book- 
MA.\  has  tiie  most  confidence.  Naturally 
the  list  is  a  composite  one. 

t.  A  flarlem  Tragedy. 

3.  Mammon  and  the  Ardicr. 

3.  A  Lick  penny  Lover. 

4.  The  Furnished  Room. 

5.  The  Marry  Month  of  May. 

6.  The  Gift  of  the  Magi. 

7.  The  Enchanted  Profile. 

8.  An  Unfinished  Story. 

9.  The  Last  LeaL 

to.  The  Thing's  the  Play  . 

•  •  • 

Tn  conclusion,  here  are  the  impressions 
of  the  writer  of  these  paragraphs: 

I.  The  Defeat  of  the  City, 
a.  Mammon  and  the  Archer. 

3.  The  Furnished  Room. 

4.  The  Shamrock  and  the  Palm. 

5.  The  Halberdier  of  the  Rbdasdiloti. 
C  The  Lost  Blend. 

7.  A  Lickpennv  Lover. 

8.  A  Municipal  Report. 

9.  Two  Renegades, 
la  Thimhl^  Thirable. 

•  •  • 

Curious,  indeed,  is  the  story  told  by 
these  lists.    It  illustrates  strikingly  the 
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wide  range  of  O.  Henry's  appeal.  Ten 
lists  of  ten  tales  apiece,  and  sixty-two 
diflferent  titles,  most  of  them  appearing 
on  but  one  list.  A  feu  favourites  there 
are:  "A  Municipal  Report"  (the  narra- 
tive which  probably  shows  its  author  at 
the  highwater  mark  of  his  powers)  with 
six  mentions;  "An  Unfinished  Story" 
with  seven  mentions;  "A  Lickpcnny 
Lover"  and/*The  Gift  of  the  Magi"  and 
"The  Furnished  Room"  with  four  men- 
tions; and  "Mammon  and  the  Archer" 
and  "Let  Me  Feel  Your  Pulse"  with 
three  mentions.  On  the  basis  of  these 
lists  tlic  New  "^'ork  .stories  have  luil  the 
greatest  appeal.  Some  of  the  individual 
selections  are  significant.  For  example, 
Mr,  Tarkington  picks  as  his  first  choice 
"The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief."  a  tale  to 
be  found  in  no  other  list.  Perhaps  that 
is  only  the  expression  of  the  mood  of  a 
inoment.  the  likinfz  of  a  man  who  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  has  invented 
Hedrick  Aladison  and  Pcnrod  Schofield 
for  a  delightfully  diabolical  boy. 


•  •  • 


The  Frencii,  if  one  may  juili^e  by  the 
books  exposed  on  the  open  stalls  of  Paris, 
must  have  curious  ideas 
Paris  Book       of  American  writers.  A 
Stalls  careful  and  recent  ex- 

amination'of  the  authors 
to  be  found  in  t!ie  gallery  under  tlic 
Odeon  Theatre  showed  Poc  and  William 
James  hobnobbing  with  Andrew  Car- 
negie and  Nick  Carter.  The  student's 
attrntfon  was  also  attracted  by  a  novel 
entitled :  Le  Crime  de  Gramercy  Park, 
by  Anna  Karherine  Green.  The  volume 
was  profusely  illustrated  both  from 
photographs  and  with  original  illustra- 
tions, among  which  the  Gramercy  apart- 
ment and  a  number  of  clubs  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Pnrk  wrrp  easily  to 
be  recognised.  The  buck  turned  out  to 
be  the  one  made  familiar  to  Miss  Green's 
admirers  under  rlii  title  of  The  Affair 
Next  Dnnr.  An  attempt  to  find  Dick- 
ens's Tale  of  Two  Cities  in  the  Frcncii 
led  to  a  surprising  discovery.  Dickens  is 
well  known  in  Paris  ami  one  can  pick 
up  most  of  his  novels  in  any  bookstore. 


But  the  mention  of  Le  Conte  de  Deux 
V tiles  met  with  no  response  but  a  shrug. 
No  one  knew  anything  about  it.  When 
finally  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  plot  was 
given,  it  was  learned  that  that  particular 
romance  was  known  as  Paris  et  Londres. 
Moreover  it  is  not  to  be  had.  The 
French  do  not  like  it.  and  it  is  no  longer 
translated.  Just  why  it  was  impossible 
to  discover. 


«  «  • 


FUOUta  SALKS 

Another  French  popular  novelist  of  the 
last   generation   died   recently.  This 

.  _      .  was  Pierre  Sales,  who 

_      .  achieved  a  success  iri  nis 

FOpuiar  equal  to  the  suc- 

Novelitt  ^^^^^ 

pourtr,  Xavier  de  Montcpin,  and  Emile 
Ciaboriau,  the  last  of  whom  certainly  has 
been  widely  read  in  the  United  States, 
And  the  popularity  of  Sale^  w  as  not  due 
to  any  c\  :iical  apoht^iy  for  (he  heroes  of 
police  court  dramas  but  to  his  exaltation 
of  generous  and  noble  sentiments.  Among 
his  best  works  were  /-*  Strgent  Renault. 
La  Fille  de  Don  Juan,  and  Le  Putts 
Mitoyen. 

•  •  « 

One  hundred  years  ago  Napoleon  was 
King  of  £lba»   One  year  from  the  i8th 

of  this  month  will  be 
American  the  centenary  of  the 
Sentiment         battle    of  Waterloo. 

The  approach  of  the 
hitter  event  has  led  to  a  movement  in 
England  for  the  preservation  of  the  hb- 
toric  liattle  ground.  All  of  whicli  lias  a 
certain  interest  for  Americans.  There 
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is  hardly  a  corner  of  Europe  which  has 
not  been  the  scene  of  some  famous  con- 
flict. Yet  neither  in  England  nor  on  the 
Continent  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
parked  battlefield.  The  United  States 
widi  its  brief  history  and  few  wars  has 
many  of  them.  Yet  Americans  are  sup- 
posed to  be  utterly  lacking  in  sentiment. 

•  •  • 

There  is  a  brief  but  amusing  irlimpse 
of  Washington  Irving  in  Mr.  Gcorfjc 

Haven  Putnam's  Mrm- 
Waaliiagtim  ories  of  My  Youth. 
lrviii«»iWig      As  a  very  small  hay 

Mr,  Putnam  was  taken 
by  his  father  to  Mr.  Irvine's  home  at 
Sunnyside.  One  Sunday  afternoon  the 
K'reat  man  tried  to  entertain  the  child 
by  telling  about  his  own  cliiliihond.  He 
recalled  a  day  when  General  Washington 
was  riding  by  on  horseback.  Washing- 
ton Irvinji's  nurse,  holding  up  the  little 
boy,  called  out  to  the  General  t!iat  here 
was  a  boy  that  had  been  named  after 
him,  and  she  hoped  that  the  General 
would  be  ullling  to  give  the  boy  his 
blessing.  Little  Washingtons  were  not 
so  plcnt)'  in  1 784  as  they  became  in  later 
years,  and  the  General  was  quite  ready 
to  delay  his  ride  for  the  ptirpose  of  giv- 
ing a  greeting  to  his  little  namesake.  He 
took  the  boy  up  on  the  saddle  and,  plac- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  little  one's  head, 
gave  him  a  formal  blessing.  Young 
George  Haven  Putnam  looked  up  with 
interest  at  the  head  that  had  been  touched 
hv  ^Vaslu■ngton,  and  then  found  himself 
perplexed  at  Mr.  Irving's  word  that  he 
should  not  see  the  spot  on  which  the 
General's  hand  had  rested.  Afterward 
he  spoke  to  his  father  about  the  incident, 
and  the  latter  said,  "Why,  you  stupid, 
don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Irving  wears 
a  wig?" 

•  •  • 

A  first  book  discussed  in  the  May 
BooKMAiir  over  which  the  reviewer 

waxed  exceedingh   t  n 
J.  Macdougal     thusiastic  was  Air.  J. 
Hay  Macdougal  Hay's  6'//- 

letph,  a  novel  which  our 

revIrwTr  nn  I  many  others  have  been 
comparing  to  Mr.  George  Douglas's 


The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters.  In 
view  of  the  decidedly  pessimistic  tone  of 
Gillespie  it  is  a  litde  surprising  to  leam 

that  the  author  is  a  clerg>Tnan,  the  pastor 
of  a  large  parish  in  the  Western  Hij^- 
lands.  But  hts  calling  does  not  keep 
him  from  speaking  of  Scotland  with  al- 
most brutal  frankness,  "^'ct  he  is  Scotch 
of  the  Scotch  and  close  to  the  soil.  As  a 
boy  and  as  a  young  man  home  on  vaca- 
tion'? from  GlasL:ow  University,  he  sailed 
with  the  fislterman  described  in  Gillespie, 
and  actually  lived  out  many  of  the  scenes 
of  the  book,  including  the  foundering  of 
a  rotten  steamer  in  a  terrific  gale.  In 
these  fishermen,  their  courage  and  their 
belief  in  old  traditions,  Mr.  Hay  does 
believe;  but  he  also  believes  that  Scot- 
land is  being  swept  by  n  spirit  of  ma- 
terialism, which  he  represents  in  the  per- 
son of  Gillespie,  the  village  storekeeper 
who  controlled  the  whole  fishing  village. 
Mr.  Hay  is  a  young  roan — only  thirty- 
two.  Four  arduous  years  he  gave  to  the 
writing  of  Gillespie  and  he  plans  to  take 
as  much  time  for  his  prospective  book, 
The  Martyr.  He  was  born  in  the  village 
which  he  describes  in  Gillespie.  At  Glas- 
gow University  he  was  conspicuous  as  a 
student,  nnd  was  the  editor  of  the 
(Juiu/ijic  I  niversity  Magazine,  besides 
contributing  to  the  Glasgow  papers  and 
writing  for  the  London  Spectator, 
•  •  • 

To  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the 
Tx>ndon  Times  for  April  l6th  Sir  Sydney 
Colvin    contributed  a 
Keats  and  paper  called  "Keats  and 

HisFrienda  His  Friends,"  consist- 
ing of  unpublished 
poems  and  letters.  The  new  poems  con- 
sist only  of  one  whole  piece  of  twenty 
lines  and  some  scraps.  They  occur  in  an 
album  of  copies  from  Keats's  poems  by 
Richard  Woodhouse,  the  reader  and  in- 
timate associate  of  Keats's  publishers, 
Taylor  and  Hessey,  and  an  admirable 
friend  of  the  poet  himself,  an  indefat- 
igable transcriber,  and  annotator  of  his 
manuscripts.  There  is  a  joyous  little 
ranting  piece  thrown  oflF,  as  Keats  was 
often  used  to  do.  for  singing  to  a  par- 
ticular air  of  music,  and  runs  as  follows: 
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J.  MACOOUGAU.  HAT.  MK.  BAT*»  TIMMOTIC  STUDT  OF  tOOICH  LIVI»  'HMLUmB,"  HAS  BUII  OOU- 
PAUP  TO  TUB  LATB  GXOItCB  DOUGLAS^  "THl  UOUSB  WITH  THB  GKUN  SHirmM" 


APOLLO  TO  THE  GRACES 

Written  to  the  tune  of  the  air  in  "Don 
Giovanni" 

Apollo 

Which  of  the  fairest  three 
ToHlajr  will  ride  widi  me? 

My  steeds  are  all  pawing  at  the  diretlwld 

of  morn: 
Which  of  the  fairest  three 
To-day  will  ride  with  me 
AeroM  die  leld  Autumn's  wliole  Kingdom 

of  com? 

Tkt  GrAtet  M  mumtr 

I  will.  I— I— I— 

0  young  A  polio  let  me  fly  along  with  thee 

1  wiW-I,  I,  I, 


The  many  many  wonders  see 
I— I— I— I— 
And  thy  lyre  shall  never  have  «  slackened 

string 

I,  I.  I.  I. 
Thro*  the  golden  day  will  trfng. 
•  •  • 

The  second  i*;  a  Ime  plaint,  which  may 
possibly  have  been  addressed  to  Fanny 
Brawne.  Sir  Sydney  Colvm  considers 
the  first  three  verses  rather  charming,  but 
regards  the  fourth  and  fifth  as  being 
marred  by  a  taint  of  that  strain  of  un- 
derbreeding  which  Keats  shared  with 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  which  furnished  such 
justifirrition  for  thp  label  "Cocknev" 
fastened  upun  them  both  by  their  enemies. 
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You  say  you  love;  but  with  a  voice 
Chaster  dian  a  nun's,  mho  singeth 

The  f'oft  Vespers  to  herself 
While  the  chime-bell  ringeth — 
O  love  me  truly ! 

You        voii  ln\  e;  but  with  a  smtlc 
Cold  as  sunrise  in  September, 

As  you  were  Saint  Cupid's  nun, 
And  kept  his  weeks  of  Ember. 
O  love  me  truly  I 

You  say  you  love,— but  then  your  Hps' 

Coral  tinted  teach  no  blisses, 
More  than  coral  in  the  sea— 
They  never  pout  for  iKiases — 
O  love  mt  truly  I 

You  lay  you  love ;  but  then  your  hand 

No  soft  squecxe  for  squeeze  retumeth, 
It  is  like  a  statue's  dead — 

While  mine  to  p.Tksinn  burneth — 
O  love  rae  truly  1 

O  breathe  a  word  or  two  of  fire! 

Srnilc,  as  if  those  words  should  burn  me, 
Squeeze  as  lovers  shouM-^  Itiss 
And  in  thy  heart  inurn  mei 
O  love  me  truly! 

•  •  • 

For  the  best  part  of  the  last  few  years 
we  have  been  following,  with  more  or 

less  rciiularity,  the  for- 
Mra.  Jarrand  tunes  of  a  certain  re- 
Conpany  spectable  American 

family  by  the  name  of 
Jarr,  and  incidentally  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jarrs'  various  friends,  acquaintances, 
neighbours  and  creditors  as  recorded  by 
Mr.  Roy  McCardell  in  the  columns  of 
the  Evcn'mtj  ff  'orld  of  New  York.  By 
this  time  the  chronicles  of  the  Jarrs  has 
probably  reached  the  proportion,  in  bulk, 
of  the  novels  dealing  with  Jean  Cliris- 
tophe.  But  nn  one  has  read  the  Jarr 
annals  in  bulk,  and  no  one  ever  will. 
These  annals  arc  served  in  homeopathic 
doses.  The  day's  in'^talincnt  runs  to 
three  or  four  hundred  words.  The  tone 
is  whimsical  and  topsy-turvy.  The  in- 
stalments arc  apparently  dashed  off  witii- 
ont  nnv  idea  of  continuity,  their  author 
depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  event 


or  the  idea  that  is  for  the  time  being 
uppermost  in  the  public  mind.  Yet  de- 
spite this  casual  method  of  invention, 
Airs.  Jarr  and  Company  have  made  some 
decided  impressions,  and  we  take  this  oc- 
casion to  call  attention  to  a  narrative 

which  ha?  contained  some  real  humour, 
some  real  caricature,  and  some  real  hu- 
man nature. 

•  «  • 

Following  the  fortunes  of  the  JaifS 
leads  us  along  many  trails.  In  the  im- 
mediate family  circle  Mrs.  Jarr  is  the 
dominant  figure.  Slic  came  oriL^inaUy  from 
Brooklyn  and  possesses  a  mother  who 
was  (to  Mr.  Jarr)  painfully  conspicuoua 
in  the  early  years,  but  who  seems  lately  to 
have  faded  out  of  the  picture.  Mrs.  Jarr 
rules  over  a  Harlem  flat,  Mr.  Jarr,  two 
children,  Willie  and  Enmia,  and,  in  a 
modified  form.  Gertrude,  the  "light  Tun- 
ing domestic."  Mr.  Jarr  s  days  arc  given 
to  working  for  the  house  of  Jabez  Smith, 
u  here  he  has  recently  completed  ten  years 
of  serv  ice.  When  the  daily  toil  is  over 
he  returns  to  Mrs.  Jarr,  incidentally 
stopping  for  light  refreshment  and  com- 
panionship at  the  liquor  emporium  pre- 
sided over  by  Cius,  whose  philosophy  of 
life  is  ponderous  and  Teutonic.  The 
company  at  Gus*s  is  varied  and  demo- 
cratic. In  addition  to  Mr.  Jarr  there  are 
Ranglc.  a  business  associate;  Slavinsky, 
the  glacier;  Bcppler,  the  butcher;  and 
Rafferty,  tlu-  builder.  Gus  is  always 
the-c,  Ehner,  his  assistant  (devoted 
to  Gertrude,  whose  other  swain  is  Claude 
the  fireman),  and  there  are  occasional 
and  memorable  visits  from  other  person- 
ages, notably  Michael  Angclo  Dinkston 
— the  admirable  Dinkston,  the  unparal- 
leled Dinkston,  Dinkston  of  the  un- 
quenchable thirst,  Dinkston  the  heavy- 
weight champion  of  the  Engl!'>h  lan- 
guage. Speaking  seriously,  we  regard 
Dinkston  as  a  real  creation,  of  which  Mr. 
McCardell  has  every  rig^t  to  be  prcnid. 

•  •  • 

In  the  annals  of  the  Jarrs  there  are 
many  plots.  Perhaps  the  most  enduring 
of  these  is  the  one  which  has  in  a  remote 
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way  linked  the  Jarr  family  with  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Jarr's  venerable  employer. 
In  former  days  Mrs.  Jarr  had  a  bosom 
friend,  a  Miss  Mudridge,  also  from 
Brooklyn.  Being  a  woman  and  a  match- 
maker, Mrs.  Jarr  felt  it  her  duty  to  aid 
Miss  Mudridge  in  the  capture  of  a  hus- 
band. The  first  marked  down  victim 
was  Mr.  Jarr's  bachelor  friend,  Jack 
Silver.  The  fact  that  Silver  regarded 
Miss  Mudridge  and  the  idea  of  matri- 
mony with  equal  disfavour  made  no  dif- 
ference. His  belief  in  his  own  strength 
was  his  undoing.  There  came  a  day 
when  to  his  consternation  he  found  him- 
self an  engaged  man,  the  plighted  prop- 
erty of  the  young  lady  from  Brooklyn. 
That  he  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
the  net  was  not  due  to  his  own  ingenuity. 
There  appeared  upon  the  scene  Mr. 
Jabcz  Smith,  pliable,  aged,  and  im- 
mensely wealthy.  A  brief  and  whirlwind 
courtship,  complicated  by  numerous  mis- 
understandings, and  Miss  Mudridge  be- 
came Mrs.  Mudridge-Smith,  the  pos- 
sessor of  extensive  credit  accounts  and 
many  motor  cars.  At  the  present  time 
the  aged  husband  is  tangoing  blithely 
with  the  aid  of  his  tango  crutches,  while 
Jack  Silver  refers  to  a  certain  episode  in 
his  life  as  the  loss  of  the  only  woman  he 
ever  loved. 


Thinking  of  the  annals  of  the  Jarrs 
twenty  other  characters  come  to  mind; 
the  social  climbers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stryver,  the  Philadelphia  sisters,  Irene 
and  Gladys  Cackleberry,  their  youthful 
stepfather,  Bernard  Blodger,  the  King 
Snake  of  the  Order  of  Snakes,  Captain 
Herbert  Tinfoyle  of  the  militia,  Harold 
Dogstory  the  publicity  promotor,  and 
above  all  the  stupendous  Dinkston.  But 
there  is  not  space  to  tell  of  them.  At  the 
present  moment  Mr.  Jarr  is  making  a 
quick  business  trip  through  the  West  and 
is  having  adventures  and  misadventures. 
There  are  times  when  Mr.  McCardell 
shows  a  command  of  slang  that  puts  him 
in  a  class  with  Mr.  George  Ade.  For 
example,  here  is  a  line  of  theatrical  argot 
that  for  the  moment  is  puzzling  Mr. 


Jarr.  It  comes  from  the  lips  of  La  Belle 
Rotundi,  who  for  the  moment  happens 
to  be  Edward  Jarr's  chief  trouble  in  life: 

"Surest  thing  you  know.  Can  a  grifter 
work  flash  slum  unless  he's  got  a  Stetson  on 
his  bean?    He  kin  not;  indeed  he  kin  not! 

"Hoosting  on  the  outside  of  the  gag  or 
shilling  in  the  simps  when  the  door  talk  is 
canned  and  the  grind  begins,  kin  be  done 
without  a  make-up,  but  the  main  squeeze 
dressing  the  front  has  got  to  be  there  with  a 
set  of  furs  on  his  bunny,  and  when  you 


f 


ROY  L.  MCCARDELL 

shoot  it  into  the  kister  store  show  season  is 
over!" 

•  •  • 

The  army  slang  that  was  so  incompre- 
hensible to  Eustace  Cheever  in  Mr. 
Kipling's  "A  Conference  of  the  Powers" 
was  perfectly  clear  to  the  young  subal- 
terns who  sat  round  the  table  relating 
their  experiences.  So  the  chatter  of  La 
Belle  Rotundi,  which  proved  so  cryptic 
to  Mr.  Jarr's  ears,  was  perfectly  intelli- 
gible to  Harold  Dogstory,  who  trans- 
lated it  as  follows: 
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Itradlcy  Stuilio-,  New  ^'^)rk 
THKRON  C.  STRONG.    MR.  STRON'C'S  "LANDMARKS 

OK  A  lawyer's  lifetime"  was  reviewed  in 

THE   MAY  "bookman" 

"That  Isn't  slaiiK*"  the  press  agent  ex- 
plained. "La  Belle  Rotund! — that's  your 
platform  monicker"  (the  fat  lady  bowed) — 
"is  just  telling  you  that  when  it  gets  too 
warm  for  a  fur  overcoat  the  season  is  over 
for  indoor  sports.  A  grifter  with  flash  slum 
is  a  gentleman  who  sells  Arizona  diamonds 
on  street  corners.  As  she  says,  and  as  you 
will  remember,  they  always  wear  cowboy 
hats.  She  was  also  remarking  that  one  may 
wear  ordinary  attire  when  boosting  on  the 
outside  of  the  gag — that  is,  enticing  others  in 
as  a  shill — a  fake  auditor  when  the  side 
show  announcer  is  through  his  remarks  and 
the  grind  begins — the  grind  is  where  the 
shillabars  shove  and  lead  and  start  the 
crowd  to  buying  tickets  and  the  ticket  sellers 
and  announcers  begin  shouting  and  grinding 
their  arms  toward  the  show  and  the  music 
plays  its  loudest — the  psychological  effect  of 
concerted  excitement  that  gets  a  string  of 
people  following  each  other  into  shows  like 
sheep.  And  the  lady  also  says  that  the 
manager,  or  the  manager's  representative, 
must  always  be  conspicuous  for  his  sartorial 
splendour." 


In  the  course  of  a  chapter  about  "The 
Contemporary   Novel"   in  his  recently 

published  Social  Forces 
Concerning  in  England  and 
H.G.Wells        Jmrrica,   Mr.   H.  G. 

Wells  makes  what  we 
regard  as  a  profound  criticism  of 
Thackeray's  first  personal  interventions. 
To  Mr.  Wells's  thinking,  the  trouble 
with  Thackeray  is  not  that  he  makes  these 
first  personal  interventions,  but  that  he 
does  so  with  a  curious  touch  of  dis- 
honesty. 

I  agree  with  the  late  Mrs.  Craigie  that 
there  was  something  profoundly  vulgar 
about  Thackeray.  It  was  a  sham  thought- 
ful, sham  man-of-the-world  pose  he  as- 
sumed ;  it  is  an  aggressive,  conscious,  chal- 
lenging person  astride  before  a  fire,  and  a 
little  distended  by  dinner  and  a  sense  of 
social  and  literary  precedences,  who  uses 
the  first  person  in  Thackeray's  novels.  It 
isn't  the  real  Thackeray;  it  isn't  a  frank 
man  who  looks  you  in  the  eyes  and  bares  his 
soul  and  demands  your  sympathy. 


archdeacon  HUDSON  STUCK,  AUTHM  OF  "XHt 
ASCENT  OF  OENALl" 
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What  in  this  country  is  known  as  the 
Tired  American  Business  Man,  Mr. 
Wells  in  England  calls  the  Weary  Giant. 
The  Weary  Giant  has  heen  in  his  office 
from  ten  to  four,  with  perhaps  only  two 
hours  interval  at  his  club  for  lunch;  or 
he  has  been  playing  golf;  or  he  has  been 
waiting  about  and  voting  in  the  House, 
or  he  has  been  fishing;  or  he  has  been 
disputing  a  point  of  law;  or  writing  a 
sermon;  or  doing  one  of  a  thousand 
other  of  the  grave  important  things 
which  constitute  the  substance  of  a  pros- 
perous man's  life.  Now  at  last  comes 
the  little  precious  interval  of  leisure,  and 
the  Weary  Giant  takes  up  a  book.  Per- 
haps he  is  vexed :  he  may  have  bceo 
bunkered,  his  line  may  have  been  en- 
tangled in  the  trees,  his  favourite  invest- 
ment may  have  slumped,  or  the  Judge 
had  had  indigestion  and  been  extremely 
rude  to  him.  He  wants  to  forget  the 
troubles  and  realities  of  life.  He  wants 
romance  without  its  defiance,  and  hu- 
mour without  its  sting;  and  the  business 
of  the  novelist,  he  holds,  is  to  supply  the 
cooling  refreshment.  That  is  the  the 
Weary  Giant  theory  of  the  novel.  But 
to-day  both  fiction  and  criticism  are 
against  that  theory.  Mr.  Wells  can 
think  of  but  one  writer  of  distinction  who 
is  content  to  serve  the  purpose  of  these 
slippered  hours.  That  writer  is  Mr. 
W.  W.  Jacobs, 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Wells,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
Englishmen  whom  Mr.  Henry  James  has 
been  discussing  in  some  papers  on  "The 
lounger  Generation"  which  he  has 
recently  contributed  to  the  literary  sup- 
plement of  the  London  Times.  These 
papers  arc  very  much  in  the  Henry 
James  later  manner.  For  example,  Mr. 
James  is  writing  of  Marriage: 

So  that,  to  take  an  example  susceptible 
of  brief  statement,  we  wince  at  a  certain 
quite  peculiarly  gratuitous  sacrifice  to  the 
casual  in  Marriage  very  much  as  at  seeing 
some  fine  and  indispensable  little  part  of  a 
mechanism  slip  through  profane  fingers  and 
lose  itself.    Who  does  not  remember  what 


ensues  after  a  little  upon  the  aviational  de- 
scent of  the  hero  of  that  fiction  into  the 
garden  occupied,  in  company  with  her  parents, 
by  the  young  lady  with  whom  he  is  to  fail 
in  love? — and  this  even  though  the  whole 
opening  scene  so  constituted,  with  all  the 
comedy  hares  its  function  appears  to  be  to 
start,  remains  with  its  back  squarely  turned, 
xsthetically  speaking,  to  the  quarter  in  which 


harold  macgrath  at  sorrento.  mr.  mac- 
crath's  latest  novel  is  "pidgin  island" 


the  picture  develops.  The  point  for  our 
mortification  is  that  br  one  of  the  first  steps 
in  this  development,  the  first  impression  on 
him  having  been  made,  the  hero  accidentally 
meets  the  heroine,  of  a  summer  eventide,  in 
a  leafy  lane  which  supplies  them  with  the 
happiest  occasion  to  pursue  their  acquaint- 
ance— or  in  other  words  supplies  the  author 
with  the  livelie<>t  consciousness  (as  we  feci 
it  should  be)  that  just  so  the  refation  be- 
tween the  pair,  its  seed  already  sown,  and 
the  fact  of  that  bringing  about  all  tliat  is 
still  to  come,  pushes  aside  whatever  veil 
and  steps  forth  into  life.  To  show  it  step 
forth  and  athrm  itself  as  a  relation,  what  is 
this  but  the  interesting  function  of  the  whole 
passage,  on  the  performance  of  which  what 
follows  is  to  hang? — and  yet  who  can  say 
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MARY  HF.ATON  VORSE  IN  A  WRECKED  SCHOONER 
OFF  PROVINCETOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS.  MRS. 
VORSE'S  "THE  heart's  COUNTRY"  19  REVIEWED 
EIJEWHERE  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


that  when  the  ostensible  sequence  is  pre- 
sented,  and   our  young  lady,  encountered 


again  by  her  stirred  swain,  under  cover  of 
night,  in  a  favouring  wood,  is  at  once  en- 
compassed by  bis  arms  and  pressed  to  his 
lips  and  heart  (for  celebration  thus  of  their 
third  meeting),  we  do  not  assist  at  a  well- 
nigh  heartbreaking  miscarriage  of  "effect"? 
We  see  effect,  invoked  in  vain,  simply  stand 
off  unconcerned;  effect  not  having  been  at 
all  consulted  in  advance,  she  is  not  to  be 
secured  on  such  terms.  And  her  presence 
would  so  have  redounded — perfectly  punc- 
tual creature  that  she  is  on  a  made  appoint- 
ment and  a  clear  understanding — to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  concerned.  The  bearing  of 
the  young  man's  act  is  all  in  our  having 
begun  to  conceive  it  as  possible,  begun  even 
tu  desire  it,  in  the  light  of  what  has  pre- 
ceded; therefore  if  the  participants  have  not 
been  shown  us  as  on  the  way  to  it,  nor  the 
question  of  it  made  beautifully  to  tremble 
for  us  in  the  air,  its  happiest  connections  fail 
and  we  but  stare  at  it  mystified.  The  in- 
stance is  undoubtedly  trifling,  but  in  the 
infinite  complex  of  such  things  resides  for  a 
work  of  art  the  shy  virtue,  shy  at  least  till 
wooed  forth,  of  the  whole  susceptibility. 

From  all  this  we  gather  that,  at  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  story,  the  young  man 
has  kissed  the  young  woman.  Can- 
didly, however,  we  very  much  prefer 
the  Henry  James  who  wrote  Daisy 
Miller. 


THE  LITERARY  COLONY  AT  CARMEL,  CALIFORNIA.  FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT  STANDING:  WILLIAM  ROSE 
BENET,  ALICE  MACGOWAN  AND  SINCLAIR  LEWIS.  SHTING:  ARTHUR  VACHELL,  KATHARINE 
COOKE,  STELLA  SAXTON,  GRACE  MACGOWAN  COOKE  AND  HELEN  COOKE  (MRS.  HARRY  LEON 
WILSON) 
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F.  TENNYSON  JESSE,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  MILKY  WAY."     INCIDENTALLY  MISS  JESSE  IS  THE 
GREAT-NIECE  OF  ALFRED,  LOUD  TENNYSON 


To  US  the  fact  that  Miss  F.  Tennyson 
Jesse,  the  author  of  The  Milky  IVay,  is 
the  great-niece  of  Alfred 
P.Tennyson       Lord  Tennyson  is  of 
Jew*  merely    secondary  im- 

portance. We  find  it 
much  more  interesting  to  think  of  her  as 
the  author  of  "The  Black  Mask,"  from 
which  was  made  the  exceedingly  power- 
ful and  gruesome  one-act  play  that  was 
presented  in  New  York  last  winter.  But 
candidly,  a  comparison  of  the  tale  and 
the  play  is  not  flattering  to  Miss  Jesse. 
Briefly  the  story  is  of  a  husband  who  has 
had  his  face  obliterated  in  a  mining  acci- 
dent, and  who  goes  about  with  his  head 
hooded  in  a  black  mask,  of  a  wife  who 
detests  him,  and  of  a  lover  who,  in  build 
and  voice,  closely  resembles  the  husband. 
The  wife  takes  advantage  of  the  hus- 
band's absence  one  night  to  receive  the 
lover.  The  husband  returns  unexpect- 
edly, and  in  a  struggle  is  apparently  slain. 
The  other  two  plan  that  the  lover  shall 
take  the  husband's  place,  wearing  a  black 


mask.  The  wife  goes  upstairs  to  pre- 
pare the  mask.  The  husband  recovers 
consciousness,  kills  the  lover,  and  pulls 
the  mask  that  is  dropped  from  above  over 
the  dead  man's  face.  The  two  survivors 
carry  out  the  body  for  the  purpose  of 
dropping  it  down  a  disused  shaft.  Re- 
turning, the  woman  goes  to  her  room  to 
await  the  coming  of  her  supposed  lover. 
Slowly  the  husband  ascends  the  stairs, 
and  as  he  enters  the  room  he  tears  away 
the  mask.  The  curtain  falls  with  the 
woman  screaming.  Now  that  is  the  story 
of  the  play,  and  substantially  it  is  the 
story  of  the  tale.  But  Miss  Jesse  did  not 
know  where  to  stop. 

•  •  • 

Two  recent  books  dealing  with  va- 
rious phases  of  American  newspaper  life 
have  been  attracting  our 
Newspaper         attention.    The  first  of 
Making  these    is   Charles  Ed- 

ward   Russell's  These 
Shifting  Scenes,  si  rambling  account  of 
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the  author's  years  in  journalism,  which  is 
fairly  entertaining,  but  is  conspicuous 
chiefly  for  its  numerous  inaccuracies  in 
the  matter  of  names.  Mr.  Russell  takes 
the  reader  from  the  days  of  the  old  tramp 
printer  to  New  York  newspaper  life  as 
it  was  in  the  eighties,  through  various 
national  conventions,  the  Johnstown 
flood,  the  Haymarket  riots  in  Chicago, 
and  the  plight  of  the  cholera  fleet  in  New 
York  Harbour.  Leading  up  to  the  story 
of  "Colonel  Reflipe  W.  Thenuz,"  of 
Spanish-American  war  fame,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell recalls  one  of  the  many  hoaxes  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Eugene  Field. 
About  1885,  when  Field  was  conducting 
the  "Sharps  and  Flats"  column  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  there  was  an  inex- 


THOMAS  W.  HANSMEW,  HIS  WIFE  AND  DAUGHTER 
AT  THEIR  HOME  NEAR  LONDON.  AMONG  THE 
PSEl'DOSYMS  LSED  BY  THIS  EXCEEDINGLY 
I'ROI.UIC  WRITER,  WHO  DIED  LATE  LAST  WIN- 
TER, WAS  THE  FAMILIAR  ONE  OF  BERTHA  M. 
CLAY 


NOVELS  PIBI.ISHED  ANONYMOUSLY  SEEM  TO  BE 
COMING  BACK  INTO  FASHION.  THE  PUBLISH- 
ERS OK  "OVERLAND  RED"  HAVE  MADE  THE 
ANNOUNCEMENT  THAT  THE  IDENTm'  OF 
THE  AUTHOR  WILL  BE  REVEALED  NEXT 
MONTH.  MEANWHILE  THEY  SEND  US  THE 
ACCOMPANYING    NON-COMMITAL  PORTRAIT 

plicable  amount  of  pilfering  from  its  first 
editions,  and  sometimes  from  its  galley 
proofs. 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  said  Field  when  this 
situation  was  explained  to  him.  Matthew 
Arnold  had  been  recently  on  a  tour  through 
America  and  had  returned  to  England.  Field 
faked  an  exceedingly  clever  interview  with 
Arnold  in  which  the  author  told  in  his  pe- 
culiar style  of  his  experiences  in  this  country 
and  gave  out  some  recondite  and  not  compli- 
mentary views  about  Chicago  and  other  cities. 
This  stuff  Field  pretended  had  just  appeared 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Journal  and  now  purported 
to  be  cabled  to  the  A'rot'j  by  its  London  cor- 
respondent. It  was  done  so  perfectly  that  al- 
most any  editor  might  fall  for  it;  only  there 
was  no  such  paper  as  the  Pall  Mall  Journal. 
This  was  put  into  type  and  a  proof  of  it 
hung  up  with  the  other  office  proofs;  but  the 
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night  editor  was  warned  and  the  matter 
omitted  in  the  make-up. 

That  same  morning  the  ChicaRo  Tribune 
bloomed  on  its  first  page  with  Field's  con- 
coction published  as  genuine,  and  adorned 
with  a  large  head.    It  began  thus: 

(Special   Cable   Despatch  to   the  Chicago 
Tribune.) 

London,  Nov.  i8. — The  Pall  Mall  Journal 
prints  to-day  a  remarkable  interview  with 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  on  his  recent  visit  to 
America.  Mr.  Arnold  being  asked  what  he 
thought  of  Chicago,  said: 

And  then  followed  the  rest  of  the  Field 
fake. 

With  much  reason  Mr.  Russell  points 
out  the  astonishing  literary  quality  of 
the  staff  of  reporters  that  was  under  him 
on  the  New  York  ll'orld  from  1894  to 
1897.  He  probably  poes  too  far  in  call- 
ing it  the  greatest  staff  that  ever  worked 
upon  any  newspaper;  but  it  certainly 
contained  a  great  number  of  young  men 
and  women  who  subsequently  distin- 
guished themselves  in  letters.  In  quoting 
from  .Mr.  Russell  we  are  changing  to  the 
extent  of  spelling  correctly  some  of  the 
names  that  are  misspelled  in  the 
book. 

Among  the  reporters  were  David  Graham 
Phillips,  who  afterward  attained  the  front 
rank  among  American  novelists;  Maximil- 
ian Foster,  now  famous  as  a  short-story 
writer  and  the  author  of  widely-read  nov- 
els; Rudolph  Block,  who,  as  "Bruno  Les- 
sing,"  is  the  favourite  writer  of  stories  of 
the  Ghetto;  Roy  L.  McCardell,  known  to 
all  lovers  of  humour;  Joseph  B.  Eakins,  who 
wrote  llo<w  Old  Folks  ICon  the  Derby; 
Mary  Manning,  author  of  Lord  AUington, 
Bankrupt,  Judith  of  the  Plains,  and  a  host 
of  fascinating  short  stories;  Anne  O'Hagan, 
poet  and  distinguished  short-story  writer; 
Reginald  Foster,  successful  as  a  writer  of 
magazine  articles;  Olivia  Howard  Dunbar, 
author  of  Pierre  Vidal;  Jacob  Dreyfus,  the 
unequalled  producer  of  genre  sketches  of 
the  East  Side;  William  O.  Inglis,  whose 
travel  sketches  and  articles  are  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  Uarfer's;  Arthur  Greaves, 
now  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Bayard  Veiller,  author  of  l^ithin  the  Lata, 


one  of  the  greatest  plays  of  recent  year*. 
Arthur  Brisbane  was  a  special  writer  on 
local  topics;  Charles  H.  Mcltzer  wrote  the 
music  criticisms;  E.  F.  Coward,  the  adapter 
of  "The  Belle's  Stratagem,"  was  the  dra- 
matic critic.  Elsewhere  than  in  the  city 
room,  too,  we  were  a  distinguished  com- 
pany. Elizabeth  Jordan,  now  editor  of  Har- 
per's Bazar  and  the  author  of  many  popu- 
lar novels,  was  in  charge  of  the  woman's 


CHARLES  EDWARD  RL'SSEI.I^  AI:tIIOR  OF  "THESE 
SHIFTING  SCENES" 


page.  Joseph  Altshelcr,  author  of  The  Sun 
of  Saratoga,  and  the  best  writer  of  boys' 
books  we  have  had  in  this  generation,  was 
a  member  of  the  staff.  George  Cary  Eggles- 
ton  wrote  most  of  the  editorials.  E.  Van 
Zile  did  the  paragraphing. 

In  Mr.  Russell's  book  there  are 
glimpses  of  Joseph  Pulitzer.  It  is  a 
much  pleasanter  Mr.  Pulitzer  than  wc 
find  in  another  book  of  the  hour,  Mr. 
Alleyne  Ireland's  Joseph  Pulitzer.  Com- 
parison of  the  two  volumes  leads  to  the 
conviction  that  while  to  have  worked  for 
Mr.  Pulitzer  as  a  reporter  on  the  ll'orld 
meant  more  arduous  labour  and  smaller 
remuneration,  it  was  more  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  one's  self-respect  than 
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the  post  of  private  secretary  travelling 
about  the  Mediterranean  on  the  yacht 
Liberty. 

•  •  • 

Mr.   Edmund    Lester   Pearson  has 
written  a  little  volume  of  bookish  whim- 
sicalities which  he  calls 
Concerning         The  Secret  Boot.  One 
Mr.  Ibid  paragraph,  concerning 

Ibid,   has  been  rather 
extensively  quoted.  Candour  forces  us  to 


say  that  we  seem  to  recall  something 
very  similar  in  vein  appearing  many 
years  ago  about  the  prolific  writer  Anon. 
But  here  is  Mr.  Pearson's  fanciful  treat- 
ment of  the  idea. 

Ibid,  or  Ibidimus,  Marcus  Alias  Horten- 
sius.  Roman  poet  and  rhetorician.  Ibid  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  about  240  B.  C, 
though  in  his  own  autobiography — a  work 
of  doubtful  authenticity — he  savs:    "I  was 
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bora  Auguit  i7«  its  B.  C."  He  h  the  au- 
thor of  De  te,  Fabula,  De  et  Nox  and  over 
three  hundred  other  books.  lie  invented  the 
ablative  absolute,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  Senate  with  the  pffoeoniulihip 

of  Ultima  Verba.  His  militirv  rarecr 
acemt  to  have  led  bim  into  Northern  Italy, 
for  it  i*  recorded  that  on  one  occasion,  after 
a  loHK  siege,  "he  took  Umbrage,  and  letircd 
into  hither  Gaul."  Umbrnpr  i%  perhaps,  a 
false  reading  for  Umbria.  The  latter  years 
ol  hia  life  are  clouded  in  myattry^  for  he 
lived  mostly  in  exile.  He  passed  Ma  time 
in  writing  the  vast  number  of  poems  which 
were  subsequently  published  under  his  pen 
name  of  '*Anon."  Finally  be  teems  to  have 
transgressed  the  Inws  serinu-ih-,  for  he  wa*! 
hanged  in  Efhgy,  a  town  in  Lower  Egypt, 
on  Christmas  Day,  loa  B.  C. 

•  •  • 

About  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
this  issue  of  The  Bookman  the  city  of 

Saint  Louis  will  be  on 
"Saint  Lottiat  the  eve  of  the  presenta- 
a  Civic  Maaque**  tion    of    Mr.  Percy 

Mackaye's  Saint  Louis, 
a  Civic  Masque,  The  performances  are 
to  take  place  on  the  cvpnlnRS  of  May 
28th.  29th,  :^oth,  and  31st.  Apart  from 
the  literary  quality  of  the  Masque,  sta- 
tistics of  the  presentation  are  astonidiing. 
In  the  first  place,  over  seven  thousand' 


persons  are  to  take  part.  The  staf^  ts 
built  over  the  lagoon  at  the  foot  of  Art's 
Hill,  In  Forest  Farm.  The  sides  nf  the 
hill  form  the  auditorium  of  the  amphi- 
theatre in  which  sixty  thousand  specta- 
tors can  be  scntcd.  One  hundred  and 
twcntv-fivc  feet  of  water,  representing 
the  .Mississippi  River,  flows  between  the 
stage  and  the  audience.  The  stage  is  five 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  at  the  back  with 
a  semicircular  front  of  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  feet.  It  is  two  hundred  feet 
from  footlights  to  background.  The 
'tnckirround  is  a  preat  screen,  fifty  feet 
high  and  three  hundred  feet  long.  It 
will  be  both  a  sounding  board  and  a 
ilrcorativc  part  of  the  scenery.  In  front 
ot  this  screen  will  be  the  music  pit.  This 
pit  will  be  larjic  enough  to  house  the 
chorus  of  five  hundred  singers  and  the 
hand  of  one  hundred  pieces.  The  chorus 
and  band  will  be  heard  but  not  seen  by 
the  audience.  Near  the  front  of  rfie  stage, 
on  each  side,  will  be  a  great  tower  four 
hundred  feet  high.  Cnnrcriled  within 
these  towers  will  be  the  system  to  control 
die  thousands  of  varicoloured  electric 
bulbs  which  light  the  stage  and  the  tele- 
phone station  of  the  stage  manager.  The 
stage  is  so  large,  and  tlicrc  will  be  so 
many  actors  that  he  wfll  have  to  call  them 
by  telephone. 


AMERICAN  AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  PUBLISHERS 

"When  Boston  Was  Athens"  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Tassin's  next  hi^tiil nu  nt  of  the 
Story  of  American  authors  and  publishers.  It  depicts  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Boston 
scorn  emd  shmvs  tk*  grounds  fttr  it.  "/  dnubt  if  anywhere  in  the  wwld*'  wrote  Mr, 
Howells/'therewasever  so  much  taste  and  feeling  for  literature  as  there  ivas  in  that 
Boston."  The  main  effect  of  the  Boston  scorn  was  to  unite  its  authors  and  pi//>ii^lirrs 
in  a  family  group.  Where  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  makers  and  manufac- 
turers of  hoots  were  stUl  Imgeh  n  vmrfmt,  the  trade  in  Bostw  partook  of  the 
nature  of  thf  coumtrg-storeta  hospitaUe,  neighbourly  centre  with  confidence  and  credit 
on  both  sides. 
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PUBLISHERS 

BY  AIjGERNON  TASSIN 
Part  III — ^VVhen  W'ar  was  in  the  Air 


TnK  most  dfli^^htful  fK-rasion  of  bis  puh- 
lishint:  career,  says  Derby,  was  the  Fruit 
and  Flower  Festival  given  to  authors  by 
the  Now  York  book-publishers  at  the 
Crystal  Pal:irc  which  had  been  erected  in 
Reservoir  Square.  This  was  in  1855, 
and  naturally  it  was  a  moment  for  retro- 
spect  and  prophecy.  About  six  hundred 
invited  fniests  were  present,  chiefly  au- 
thors and  booksellers. 

"Eighteen  years  ago/*  said  G.  P.  Put- 
nam, in  response  to  the  toast  American 
Literature,  "a  gathering  of  authors  and 
booksellers  took  place  in  the  old  City 
Hotel.  Our  recently  formed  association 
came  tn  sensible  conclusion  that  it 
was  quite  time  to  have  another.  The  in- 
terests of  writers,  publishers,  and  sellers 
of  hooks  are  daily  growing  in  magnitude 
and  importance,  and  these  interpsfs  nre 
and  should  be  identical."  Bryant  spoke 
in  his  happiest  manner  of  the  growth  of 
American  letters.  "After  Cotton  Mat- 
her," he  said,  "the  prorrssinn  of  Ameri- 
can authors  for  one  hundred  and  iilty 
years  was  a  straggling  one;  at  present 
they  are  a  crowd  which  fairlv  rhokc  the 
way."  J.  W.  Francis,  who  had  attended 
three  such  gatherings  in  fifty  years,  thus 
joined  the  general  jubilation. 

In  our  literary  annals  the  making  of  books 

has  not  been  an  employment  of  selfi^^h  and 
inert  gratification.  This  is  indeed  the  off- 
spring of  but  a  recent  period  among  us,  but 
tke  fact  it  not  lest  toladng  to  die  pangi  of 
intcllertunl  InSour.  For  mv.vh  of  the  salu- 
tary change,  let  all  praise  be  given  to  the 
hi^er  culture  of  die  people  and  to  the  pat- 
ronage of  our  enlightened  publishers.  I 
allude  to  such  patrons  as  the  Appletons,  the 
Harpers,  Scribner,  Wiley  and  Putnam.  I 
am  limited  to  New  Yoifc  In  these  tpedfiea- 
tbns.  The  leading  Boston  firms  are  identi- 


fied with  our  n.ntional  historians,  poet'-.  c--'-ny- 
Ut^.  What  Cbilds  and  Peterson  have  dene 
is  enough  of  itself  for  the  renown  of  Phila- 
delphia. At  the  primary  meeting  (in  iSoz) 
the  venerable  Matthew  Carey  held  forth  in 
earnest  language  persuasive  to  renewed 
meedngs  of  a  like  nature;  at  die  Harper 
entertainment  (xlja)  similar  opinions  pro- 
ceeded from  many  minds. 

The  occasion,  he  said  later  in  his  book, 
was  conducted  on  a  scale  of  great  variety 
and  elegance.  Those  public-spirited  pub- 
lishers, 'the  Appletons,  with  Wiley  and 
Putnam,  rendered  the  banquet  a  genial 
gathering  of  kindred  spirits.  As  for  the 
growth  of  public  demand,  the  intelligent 
and  patriotic  Putnam  had  stated  that  in 
less  than  twenty  years  there  liad  been  an 
increase  of  about  eight  hundred  per  cent.; 
and  the  magazine  of  the  Messrs.  Harpers 
now  reached  the  astounding  number  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand. 

The  epithets  "public-spirited"  and 
"patriotic"  which  E^.  Francis  applied  to 
Putnam  were  not  universally  re-echoed 
in  those  days.  To  some  patriots  of  the 
book  trade,  it  seemed  in  those  touchy 
times  that  the  publi'sher  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  project  distinctly  un-Ameri- 
can. His  senior  partner,  John  Wiley, 
had  allowed  him  seven  years — as  Mr. 
G.  II.  Putnam  tells  us — to  work  it  out 
and  sec  if  it  would  pay.  To  try  to  build 
up  in  London  an  agency  for  American 
boolcs  was  all  very  well,  but  some  people 
thought  tliat  to  try  to  secure  equitable 
literary  connections  in  England  was  a 
horse  of  another  colour.  Wiley  was  not 
impressed  with  the  lack  of  patriotism  in 
the  proceeding,  but  he  had  his  doubts 
about  its  business  prudence;  and  these 
the  seven  years  abundantly  confirmed. 
His  contention  was  that  die  labour  and 
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capital  involved  in  introducing  English 

authors  to  the  American  public  was 
thrown  away,  since  under  the  copyright 
conditions  the  authorised  publishers  could 
not  control  the  books  they  introduced  and 
the  pirate  publishers  could  wait  until  the 
market  had  been  created  and  then  flatten 
their  sales.  The  large  policy  of  Putnam 
was  thwarted  by  the  outcome  which 
Wiley  had  anticipated,  but  the  former 
persisted  in  his  heroic  endeavour  for  an 
honour  impossible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  two  men,  in  1848,  de- 
cided to  dissolve  the  partnership.  This 
had  been  but  a  half  dozen  years  before 
the  Festival,  and  doubtless  many  who  sat 
around  the  board  that  night  remembered 
smilingly  his  abortive  treachery  to 
"American  interests." 

THE  TWO  ilGRMITS 

"My  friends,"  said  Franklin  to  a  com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia  gentlemen  who 

waited  upon  him  to  complain  of  his 
policy,  any  one  who  can  subsist  on  saw- 
dust puddinji  and  water,  as  1  can,  needs 
no  man's  patronage."  Franklin  gained 
his  point  because  he  put  his  pudding  to 
the  proof.  But  Thoreau  never  pulled  in 
his  belt  to  make  room  for  his  conscience. 
His  Walden  cabin  was  of  the  world 
though  not  in  it ;  for  both  in  Boston  and 
New  York  were  friends  disposing  of  his 
wares.  Though  his  whole  income  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  he  wrote  cannot 
have  been  larpe,  hi<  simple  life  was  far 
from  going  against  the  grain.  For  two 
years  and  two  months,"  he  wrote,  "all 
my  expenses  have  amounted  to  but 
twenty-seven  cents  a  week,  and  I  have 
fared  gloriously  in  all  respects."  On  so 
small  a  budget,  he  ate  no  sawdust  pud« 
ding  for  the  sake  of  his  convictions;  for 
Emerson  in  Boston  and  Greeley  in  New 
York  easily  kept  him  going. 

He  might  perhaps  have  made  a  saw- 
dust pudding  out  of  the  Boston  Miscel- 
lanies in  which  coin  the  publisher  of  that 
periodical  wished  to  pay  him  for  an  ar- 
ticle; but,  thanks  to  Greeley,  he  never 
had  to  eat  his  words  or  any  one  else's.  In 
New  York,  Greeley  got  shrewd  prices 
for  many  of  his  papers;  and  was  an  ever- 


present  help  in  die  not  infrequent  time 

of  trouble  occasioned  by  Thorcau's  lui- 
bcndins:  attitude.  With  such  an  agent, 
imifcd,  Thoreau  occupied  a  strategic 
position  as  hermit. 

His  connection  with  Groelry  hc;:an 
through  Margaret  Fuller,  who  had  gone 
to  New  York  to  write  for  the  Tribune 
and  to  live  in  its  editor's  family. 
Through  her  letters  Thoreau  heard  much 
of  Greeley,  and  soon,  in  1843,  the  two 
men  began  writing  on  their  own  account. 
Thoreau  sent  him  an  essay  on  Carlyle  to 
place.  Greeley  wrote  him:  "I  am  not 
san;;uine  of  success  and  iiavc  hardly  a 
hope  that  it  will  be  immediate,  if  ever. 
Dids't  thou  ever,  O  my  friend !  ponder 
on  the  significance  and  cogency  of  the 
assurance  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon  as  applicable  to  literature?  In 
my  poor  judgment,  if  anything  is  cal- 
culated to  make  a  scoundrel  out  of  an 
honest  man,  writing  to  sell  is  that  par- 
ticular  thing."  It  is  a  pity  one  has  to 
guess  at  the  sisjnificance  and  cogency  of 
this  editorial  confidence  and  upon  what 
experiences  it  is  based.  But  at  any  rate, 
he  placed  the  article  with  Griswold  for 
Graham's.  On  getting  a  letter  from 
Griswold  announcing  that  the  article 
was  in  type  and  would  be  paid  for 
liberally,  he  wrote  to  Thoreau:  "I  know 
well  the  difference  between  a  publisher's 
and  an  author's  idea  of  what  is  liberally." 
The  author  himself  spent  a  year  .specu- 
lating wherein  the  difference  might  lie 
and  then  complained  to  Greeley  that  he 
had  not  yet  been  given  a  chance  to  find 
out  for  himself.  Fortunately  Greeley — 
instead  of  paraphrasing  his  previous 
sonorous  remarks  by  the  simple  substitu- 
tion of  "publishing"  for  "writing"  to  sdl 
— promptly  drew  on  Graham  for  seventy- 
five  dollars  and  enclosed  it  in  a  letter 
saying,  "Now  you  see  how  to^  get  pay 
>ourself  another  time."  As  this  cheque 
would  have  supported  Thoreau  "tilori- 
ously"  for  about  three  hundred  weeks,  he 
might  well  have  afforded  more  costly 
convictions  than  he  had. 

Far  different  was  it  with  another  her- 
mit, who  paid  a  well-nigh  prohibitive 
price  for  hb  until  he  died.  Like  Bayard 
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Taylor,  he  was  onc  of  the  last  offshoots 
of  r'lar  cMcr  rncc,  the  writing  printer. 
"One  book  last  summer  came  out  in  New 
York,"  wrote  Emerson  to  Carlyle.  "It 
ts  called  Leaves  of  Grass;  was  written 
and  printed  by  a  journeyman  printer  in 
Brooklyn,  New  Y'ork,  named  W^altcr 
Whitman.'*  The  author  had  worked  on 
a  newspaper  and  Icarnc-d  the  trade,  j^tirrr  i 
a  country  paper  of  his  own,  and  in  1848 
became  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Dmiy 
Eagle  for  a  short  while.  He  printed 
ci^fit  hvindrcd  copies  of  Leaves  of  Grass, 
deposited  them  for  sale  with  dealers  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  put 
copies  out  for  review.  In  spite  of  the 
general  disapproval  of  his  limited  public 
and  the  attacks  of  critics,  he  sold  very 
few  copies.  People  were  used  in  that  day 
to  profcs^^ional  sava;jcr\-,  and  prurience 
had  not  yet  become  a  reliable  asset  in  the 
market.  Fowler  and  Wells,  of  the 
Avii'Ui:!!  Pltririoloffical  Journal,  after- 
ward becatiie  his  publishers  and  with 
better  machinery  of  distribution  managed 
to  dispose  of  a  thousand  copies  of  the 
second  edition.  In  i860  a  reprint  of 
Lrat'cs  of  Grass  was  made  by  Thayer 
and  Eldredge  of  Boston.  It  was  a  firm 
of  much  better  standing,  and  Whitman 
seemed  at  last  about  to  make  hi^  hnw  to 
the  public  under  the  right  auspices.  But 
the  house  failed,  with  so  many  others, 
under  the  eeuerat  tightening  of  funds  at 
the  outbreak  of  tile  war;  and  Whitman, 
after  enlarging  his  public  by  something 
less  than  five  thousand  copies,  found 
liimself  again  silenced.  Unsuccessful  in 
securing  a  publisher  for  Drum-Taps .  he 
again  printed  at  his  own  expense.  This 
year  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Indian  Bureau, 
from  which  position  he  was  discharged 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  hav- 
ing in  his  desk  an  immoral  book,  Marian 
had  opened  the  desk  and  found  therein 
Leaves  of  Grass,  which  the  author  was 
revising  for  re-publication. 

"During  my  employment  of  seven 
years  or  more  in  \\^^shington  after  the 
war,  T  regularly  saved  part  of  my  wages," 
wrote  this  libertine  to  W.  M.  Rossctti, 
who  had  offered  assistance,  **and  though 
the  sum  has  now  become  about  ex> 


hausted  by  my  expenses  of  the  last  three 

years,  there  are  already  beginning  at 
present  welcome  dribbles  hither  ward 
from  the  sales  of  my  new  edition,  whidi 
I  just  job  and  sell  myself  (all  throu^ 
this  illness  my  book-agents  for  three 
years  in  New  York  successively,  badly 
cheated  me)  and  shall  continue  to  de- 
pose of  the  books  myself.  In  that  way 
I  cheerfully  accept  all  the  aid  my  friends 
find  it  convenient  to  proffer.  Though 
poor  I  am  not  in  want  and  I  maintain 
good  heart  and  cheer."  Rossctti  got  up 
a  handsome  subscription  for  the  two  vol- 
umes. Though  Whitman  was  to  fore 
better  in  his  old  age,  thanks  to  his  Eng- 
lish reputation  and  to  American  prudery, 
he  remained  his  own  shop-keeper  until 
his  death ;  and  the  front  room  of  \m  two- 
story  Camden  cottage  was  piled  with  aU 
the  unsold  copies  of  such  editions  of  his 
books  as  were  not  in  the  handling  of  his 
latest  Philadelphia  publishers.  He  al- 
ways needed  simple  assistance,  however; 
and,  says  G.  R.  Carpenter,  the  many 
pecuniary  favours  extended  to  htm  in  his 
declining  years  he  took  gratefully  and 
gracefully,  like  a  man  who  could  pay  fais 
way  no  longer. 

Though  it  takes  us  ahead  of  our 
clironoloey,  his  career  may  here  be  fin- 
ished. In  1881  his  Leaves  of  Grass  re- 
ceived at  last  the  legis  of  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  firms.  But 
the  second  Boston  edition  under  James 
R.  Osgood  and  Company  came  to  grief 
like  the  first,  and  for  circumstances 
equally  beyond  the  publisher's  control. 
After  two  thousand  copies  had  debauched 
America  (how  curious  it  all  seems  now!) 
a  complaint  was  lodged  against  it  by  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  The 
publishers,  says  Carpenter,  who  had 
taken  the  volume  on  the  express  under- 
Standing  that  the  poems  about  which  dis- 
cussion had  previously  arisen  should  be 
printed  without  change,  now  felt 
alarmed,  shrinkmg  Hmorottdy  from  the 
thought  of  a  trial  on  sudi  a  diarge. 
Whitman  agreed  to  make  minor  changes, 
but  the  Attorney-General's  office  insisted 
on  more  exten«ve  alterations;  and  die 
publishers  decided  to  dnqp  the  book.  In 
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lieu  of  royalty  they  gave  Whitman  the 
electrotype  plates,  and  these  he  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  Philadelphia  publisher.  This 

firm  sold  in  a  single  day  an  edition  of 
three  thousand  and  soon  broujjht  out  an- 
other. No  complaint  was  brought  against 
the  book  in  the  lewder  Quaker  com- 
munity—perhaps, says  Carpenter,  some- 
what to  the  disappointment  of  the  pub- 
lisher, who  would  willingly  have  had  the 
book  advertised  in  that  way.  Even  in 
provincial  Washinirton  cn Imer  counsels 
prevailed,  for  the  postmaster  at  Boston 
was  forced  to  re-open  the  mails  to  die 
book,  on  direction  from  his  superior 
officers.  But  the  exploitation  of  Whit- 
man had  not  been  in  tiic  name  of  public 
interests  only,  for  under  cover  of  all  this 
righteous  uproar  the  plates  of  the  orij^inal 
Boston  edition  had  been  bought  at  auction 
by  an  unscrupulous  publisher  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  a  number  of  co|»es  on 
the  market.  These  comedies  of  our  me- 
dieval period  make  strange  reading  in 
our  more  enlightened  age! 

Many  authors  besides  Whitman  saw 
their  ambitions  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion by  the  suspension  of  their  publishers' 
credit  on  the  approaching  rumble  of 
war.  "Bayard  Taylor  said  to  me  once  of 
a  publishing  house,"  writes  Marion  Har- 
land  in  her  autobiography,  "  'An  honest 
firm  but  one  that  has  an  incorrigible  halnt 
of  failing.'  The  habit  was  epidemic  in 
the  first  half  of  1801,  and  among  others 
who  caught  the  trick  were  my  publish- 
ers." Even  that  Midas  of  letters.  Pros- 
cott,  had  experienced,  though  only  for  the 
moment,  the  general  depression  of  busi- 
ness. The  last  time  he  changed  his  pub- 
lishers it  was  because  fate  itself  drnvc  tlie 
shrewder  bargain.  Phillips,  Sampson  and 
Company  ( whose  contract  was  to  publish 
in  fifteen  volumes  and  pay  him  fifty  cents 
a  volume)  failed  in  the  disastrous  year 
of  '59,  after  having  paid  him  over  thirty- 
live  diousand  dollars  copyright  in  about 
three  years.  But  even  then  his  sim 
pushed  smiling  through  the  eclipse,  for 
J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company  paid  five 
thousand  for  the  privilege  of  publishing 
the  works  and  guaranteed  a  copyrij^lt  of 
not  less  than  six  thousand  a  year. 


Though  \Vhitman  came  near  being 
snuffed  out  by  failure,  Melville  seems  to 
have  been  completely  ruined  by  fire. 

Murray  in  London  had  accepted  Typee, 
and  an  arrani^ement  was  at  once  made 
with  the  London  agent  of  Putnams  for 
its  simultaneous  publication  in  America. 
He  afterward  switched  to  Harpers,  who 
appear  to  have  acquired  the  rights  for 
Typee  also.  In  1 852  the  house  of  Harper 
was  burned  down,  and  in  it  the  whole 
stock  of  Melville's  books.  Thus  he  fell 
out  at  what  proved  afterward  to  have 
been  a  critical  moment  for  him.  Whether 
tiespondent  or  engaged  other  where,  he 
wrote  in  the  succeeding  ten  years  nothing 
but  a  few  short  stories  and  only  one  more 
romance,  which  was  puUished  in  Put- 
nam's magazine. 

Both  Putnam  and  Murray  seem  to 
have  acquired  caution  from  the  Poe 
brand  of  imagination  which  purported  to 
be  strictly  veracious,  and  before  they 
published  Typee  they  required  proof  that 
it  narrated  an  actual  expedition.  It 
needed  no  affidavit,  however,  to  assure 
Putnam  that  another  travel  narrative 
which  fell  into  his  hands  was  based  upon 
real  experience.  For  he  himself  had  sug-, 
gested  the  writing  of  it — after  listening 
spellbound  as  Brabantio  to  the  recital 
of  the  fortunes  that  had  been  passed  by  a 
stripling  Othello,  who  soon  afterward 
captured  all  Anicrica  with  his  yarn.  It 
was  while  Putnam  was  representing  his 
firm  in  London  that  he  received,  in  i847» 
a  call  from  a  young  American  printer 
wiio  having  walked  his  way  through  the 
Continent  was  now  on  his  uppers  in 
London  with  no  money  for  his  passage 
home.  He  had  secured  work  at  a  Lon- 
don printing  office,  says  Derby,  but  had 
been  thrown  out  through  the  jealousy  of 
English  compositors.  Putnam  gave  him 
temporary  employment,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  life-long  friendship. 
Within  the  year  he  published  Views 
Afoot,  Europe  Seen  with  Knapsack  and 
Staff,  By  Bayard  Taylor.  At  this  time 
Taylor  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  he 
saw  his  book  in  demand  all  the  rest  of 
his  life. 
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CHILDS  AM)  BONNliR 

The  appetite  of  American  renders  for 
all  sorts  of  expeditions  was  just  then 
boundless.  Preternaturally  concerned  so 
long  with  fcch'ng  their  own  pulse,  they 
had  lately  \\  akni  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  equally  intiiotiny  ways  of  ascer- 
taininft  how  much  healthier  they  were 
rhnn  r\  cr;.  luxly  else  in  the  worKi.  It  had 
not  been  ever  thus,  for  once  they  had 
had  the  keenest  palate  for  a  grain  of 
quinine  in  an  ounce  of  jam  and  had  re- 
fused to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet. 
When  Cooper  returned  from  abroad  in 
1833*  his  friends  warned  htm  by  the 
shade  of  Washington  and  the  memory  of 
Jay  to  be  prudent  and  not  express  at  an 
evening  party  his  surprise  that  the  town 
was  poorly  paved  and  lighted ;  when  he 
ventured  to  say  tn  a  wider  public  that  he 
thouj^ht  the  bay  of  Naples  of  more  classic 
association  than  the  Imy  of  New  York, 
he  was  accused  of  a  lack  of  patriAtism. 
But  though  it  was  many  a  weary  year 
before  the  ea^lc  ceased  to  scream,  with  or 
without  pinching,  patriots  might  now  un- 
reproached  recollect  that  they  had  studied 
Morse's  geography  in  childhood.  It  was 
because  George  W.  Childs  recognised 
their  new  willingness  to  enlarge  their 
hori/on  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fortune — though,  to  be  sure,  some- 
thing else  would  have  done  so  if  that 
hadn't.  Childs,  indeed,  was  one  of  those 
that  finfl  stepping-stones  in  every  brook. 
Having  been  errand-boy  and  clerk  in  a 
Philadelphia  book-store  and  having  made 
there  the  acquaintance  of  publishers  and 
learned  the  rules  of  the  game,  he  beiran  to 
play  it  himself  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighteen. 
At  twenty-one  he  was  publishing  under 
the  firm  name  of  Cliihls  and  Peterson. 
Almost  their  first  book  was  a  record- 
breaking  hit.  It  was  Kane's  Arctic  Ex- 
plornt'tons,  and  the  publisher  had  more 
to  do  with  its  success  than  the  author. 
Perceiving  that  the  average  American 
just  then  was  anxious  to  learn  of  the 
outer  world  if  he  could  keep  himself  un- 
spotted from  it  in  the  learning,  Childs 
persuaded  Kane  to  change  the  purclv  sci- 
entific account  of  the  Franklin  expedition 


u  hich  he  had  brought  the  firm,  into  a 
popular  narrative.  The  result  was  that 
in  one  year  the  royalty  amounted  to  nearly 

sc\enty  thousand  dollars. 

"I  look  back  with  genuine  pleasure 
upon  my  experience  as  a  publisher," 
wrote  Childs.  "I  was  more  than  pros- 
perous in  acquiring  tlie  friendship  of  so 
many  wortiiy  men  among  the  publishers, 
booksellers,  and  authors  with  whom  I 
came  in  contact.  I  have  personally  known 
and  corresponded  with  all  the  writers 
who  )iave  given  us  an  American  litera- 
ture. I  visited  Washington  Irving  sev- 
eral times  at  Sunnyside;  he  would  go  to 
sleep  at  dinner,  but  his  guests  under- 
stood his  physical  weakness  and  respected 
it.  Longfellow  I  knew  well  and  enter- 
tained him  at  my  home,  and  when  in 
Rome  I  passed  several  weeks  with  him 
and  his  family.  LowdU,  Ejmerson, 
Holmes,  Motley,  Prescott,  Bancroft  were 
valued  friends.  Prescott  had  his  last 
photograph  taken  for  me."  A  large  part 
of  Childs's  library  consisted,  indeed,  of 
presentation  copies.  Nor  were  his  liter- 
ary friendships  confined  to  authors. 
Ticknor  and  Fields  were  old  friends. 
G.  P.  Putnam  printed  a  letter  in  which 
he  warmly  .icknow  ledged  the  prompt  and 
cheerful  manner  in  which  Childs  gave 
him  his  name  as  security  for  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  the  hour  of  ad- 
versity. It  is  a  pleasant  picture — Irving 
and  Chillis,  author  and  publisher  alike, 
supporting  Putnam  as  he  slowly  worked 
his  manful  way  back  to  prosperity. 

Childs  tells  an  amusing  story  of  the 
establishment  of  Harper^g  Magmdne  in 
1850.  "I  can  recall  a  solemn  conversa- 
tion in  the  ofTire  of  the  Harpers,  then  on 
CliflF  Street.  1  iie  four  founders  of  the 
great  firm  were  present.  I  wa»  one  of 
a  group  of  Phtladclphinns  and  we  were 
discussing  the  first  number  of  Harper's 
new  monthly.  It  seemed  so  certain  to 
us  that  the  publication  would  be  a  fail- 
ure. 'It  can't,'  said  one  Philadclphian 
emphatically,  'it  can't  last  very  long.' 
The  only  successful  magazines  then  pub- 
lished  in  the  United  States  were  in 
Philadelphia-^GrflAflm'x,  Godey'St  Sar^ 
tain's,  and  Peterson  i," 
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"In  t8:?.i,"  says  J.  G.  Bennett  in  his 
memoirs,  "the  perioJical  press  was  repre- 
sented only  by  the  Knickerbocker,  the 
North  American,  the  Philadelphia  Satur- 
day Courier,  and  the  New  York  Mirror; 
besides  these  there  was  not  a  single 
firmly  established  literary  journal  in  the 
whole  country."  By  1850,  however, 
Pliiiadelphia  complacendy  saw  a  sturdy 
brood  around  her  and  felt  herself  not 
unreasonably  a  dispenser  of  the  right 
Promethean  ichor.  And  In  her  brief 
heyday,  she  sounded  her  note  of  triumph 
to  dw  stars.  But  the  Niobe  of  cities,  she 
has  seen  hcr«clf  bereft  bnth  of  thr  :^cat 
of  government  and  of  literary  dictator- 
ship. Yet  still  she  triumphs,  for  though 
her  rivals  accuse  ht  r  of  Philistinism  she 
knows  they  know  she  has  retained  the 
better  part.  She  may  still  boast — and 
does,  as  high  as  heaven — that  her  pe- 
culiar nouiQunent  nudces  the  best  of  cir- 
culations. 

"I  do  not  know,"  wrote  Greeley  of  the 
Ca^y  girls,  "at  whose  suggestion  they  re- 
solved to  mit^rate  to  the  city  and  attempt 
to  live  here  by  literary  labour;  it  surely 
was  not  mine.  Remember  that  we  had 
dien  scarcely  any  periodical  literature 
worthy  of  the  name  outside  of  the  politi- 
cal and  commercial  journals.  I  doubt 
diat  so  much  money  was  paid  in  the  ag- 
gregate for  contributions  to  all  the  maga- 
zines and  %veeklles  issued  from  this  city 
as  were  paid  in  1870  by  the  Ledger  alone. 
The  publishers  of  1850  hardly  paid  a 
tithe  of  the  prices  now  freely  accorded  to 
favourite  writers;  they  paid  what  they 
could."  Leland  says  that  Phnebe  and 
Alice  stayed  for  a  while  at  that  literary 
rendezvous,  Bixby's  Hotel,  but  Mary 
Ciemmes  writes  that  from  the  first  they 
had  a  home  and  beg^n  to  make  a  circle 
of  their  own. 

I  have  heard  Alice  tell  how  she  papered 
one  room  with  her  own  hands;  and  Phoebe^ 

how  she  painttd  (he  doors,  framed  the  pic- 
tures, and  brightened  things  up  generally. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  firit  ideal  blne- 
stodcing  reception  ever  reached  in  this  coun- 

trv  uns  their  Sunday  cvcninp  reception.  Mr. 
Greeley  never  missed  an  evening  when  in 


the  city,  used  to  drink  his  two  cups  of 
sweetened  milk  and  water,  say  bis  say,  and 
then  suddenly  vanish.  In  manner  he  was  not 
unlike  Dr.  Johnson.  Then  there  were  White- 
law  Reid  of  the  Tribune,  and  R.  W.  Gilder 
of  the  Hquti  mi  HntUt  and  George  W. 
Carlctt>l^  the  prince  of  publishers,  whose 
elegant  new  book  house  on  Broadway  has 
already  become  the  resort  of  literary  and 
tastefot  people  Robert  Boimer,  too,  eame 
constantly  and  was  their  faithful  friend  un- 
til their  death.  He  has  made  illustrious  the 
proverb,  there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  in- 
ereatetii. 

Robert  lionncr,  who  was  to  become  a 
horn  of  plenty  to  all  scribblers  of  any 
reputation  whatever  and  to  all  people  of 

any  reputation  whatever  whom  he 
could  bribe  to  scribble,  began  life,  like 
so  many  other  editors  and  publishers,  as 
a  printer.  He  bought  the  Ledger  and 
set  out  to  domesticate  it.  His  design, 
like  Addison's,  was  to  make  his  paper  the 
companion  of  the  coffee  cup.  His  first 
spectacular  enterprise  (however  pallid  it 
may  seem  to-day)  was  to  engage  Mrs. 
Sigourney  as  a  regular  contributor. 
Then,  in  1855,  he  harnessed  that  young 
meteor,  Fanny  Fern.  Soon  his  li<;t  em- 
braced all  the  writers  of  the  day — 
Everett,  Bancroft,  Bryant,  Beecher, 
Bennett,  Gnrlty,  Raymond,  Halleck, 
Mrs.  Southwortli,  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  Cary 
girls,  George  D.  Prentice.  As  well  as 
Lady  Bountiful  to  authors,  he  was  the 
father  nf  niodrrn  advertising;  and  like 
P.  T.  Barnum  he  ha(i  a  lartie  construc- 
tive imagination.  Lclaiul,  at  that  time 
editing  the  lUustrated  News,  of  whidi 
Barnum  was  one  of  the  proprietors, 
properly  sizes  up  the  showman's  genius. 
'*Of  all  die  men  I  met  in  those  days  in 
the  way  of  business,  Mr.  Barnum,  the 
great  American  humhiic:,  was  by  far  the 
honestest  and  freest  from  guile  or  deceit. 
(  Here,  if  you  please,  is  the  bitterest  drop 
in  the  cup  of  both  publishers  and  au- 
thors!) To  engineer  some  grotesque 
and  startling  paradox  into  tremendous 
notoriety  was  more  of  a  motive  with  him 
than  his  ilf-irr  for  dollars.  He  was  a 
genius  like  Rabelais,  but  one  who  em- 
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ployed  business  and  humanity  for  ma- 
terial instead  of  literature." 

Just  such  a  business  imagination  had 
Bonner.  With  boundless  fertility  he 
conceived  scheme  after  scheme  to  keep 
the  attention  of  the  public  riveted  on  his 
paper.  Once  he  got  twelve  clerg>'men 
to  write  twelve  stories;  and  the  storm 
of  disciinioa  between  those  who  deemed 
it  undignified  for  a  clergyman  to  add  to 
his  income  (or  even  to  seek  to  make  both 
ends  meet)  and  those  who  tliought  it 
wasn't,  sold  thousands  of  copies.  He 
paid  Henry  ^V;l^Ll  Beecher  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  lor  a  commonplace  novel; 
he  published  the  Life  of  General  Grant 
by  his  father ;  he  paid  Dickens  five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  short  story.  When 
President  Grant  and  Beecher  got  into 
difficulties,  each  in  a  different  way,  Bon- 
ner turned  a  trick  that  Machiavelli 
would  have  envied — he  advanced  equally 
his  loyalty  and  his  ledger  by  publishing 
correspondence  prepar^  merely  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith  and  necessarily 
for  publication. 

THE  SKY-ROCKET  "nVINS 

Bonner  offered  Fanny  Fern  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  story,  in  order  to  get  her 
to  write  for  him.  A  diort  time  before 
she  had  been  drawing  two  doUars  a  col* 

umn,  spare  liniitnl.  as  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  Boston  True  Flag.  After 
a  while  her  breezy  and  zigzag  style  be- 
gan to  attract  some  little  attention  out- 
side of  Boston.  Derby  says  that  her  only 
income  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her 
child  had  been  six  dollars  a  week,  the 
combined  amnunts  received  from  her 
regular  weekly  contributions  to  the  Olive 
Branch  and  the  True  Flag,  when  an 
ofier  from  a  New  York  paper  enabled 
her  to  ask  more.  She  raised  her  price  to 
five  dollars  a  column  and  then  to  twelve. 
Then,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Boston, 
she  broke  her  engagement  without  any 
notice  and  contracted  to  write  exclusively 
for  the  New  York  paper.  But  the  pay 
proved  not  as  actual  as  it  had  been  allur* 
ing,  and  after  some  experience  with 
husks  the  prodigal  child — much  to  the 
joy  of  Boston — returned.    Derby  and 


-Miller,  the  iScw  \  ork  publishers,  pro- 
vided the  turning-point  in  her  caner. 
"I  hat)  (K\M>ion  to  look  over  the  news- 
paper exchanges,"  writes  Derby,  "and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  sketches  of 
Fanny  Fern  if  gathered  together  and 
pii Wished  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  a 
popular  demand.  (Derby  ail  his  life 
was  poking  among  the  slag  of  the  news- 
papers for  book  material,  and  he  uncov- 
ered some  valuable  nuggets — it  was  he 
who  afterward  collected  the  sketches  of 
Mrs.  Partington  and  Widow  Bedott; 
and  of  Uncle  Remus,  which  Appleton 
published  in  188 1.)  I  therefore  wrote 
to  the  then  unknown  author  (note  the 
New  York  scorn  of  the  idol  of  Boston  I) 
addressing  her  as  Fanny  Fern  and  direct- 
ing my  letter  to  the  Boston  True  Flag. 
My  proposition  was  ten  cents  per  copy 
fur  all  sold,  or  one  thousand  dollars  fcor 
tlie  copyright."  Fanny  took  a  chance  on 
the  royalty.  The  book  was  called  Fern 
Leaves  from  Fanny*s  Portfolio,  Derby 
advertised  it  lavishly  and  spared  no  ex- 
pense to  create  a  sensation ;  and  in  one 
year  it  sold  eighty  thousand  copies — 
within  two  she  had  rccdved  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  How  fortunate  was  Fanny 
to  trust  in  her  star  I 

Just  as  dashing  in  temperament  and 
in  career  was  her  brother,  N.  P.  Willis; 
and  both  of  them  carefully  cherished 
their  personalities.  Their  fadier  had 
been  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Re- 
corder, the  oldest  religious  paper  in  New 
England.  Nathaniel  was  the  typical 
scion  of  ministerial  stock.  His  social 
success  was  as  brilliant  as  Byron's,  and  - 
Ill's  mere  presence  intoxicated  the  impres- 
sionable. Accustomed  in  London, 
where  for  some  time  he  was  American 
correspondent,  to  be  the  flaming  centre 
of  Lady  Blessington's  group  of  rapt 
female  seraphs  who  adored  and  burned, 
he  came  back  to  New  York  prepared  to 
direct  with  a  firm  and  jaunty  baton  the 
swclHnt^  chorus,  See  the  Conquering 
Hero  Comes.  It  swelled.  "Next  door 
to  us,"  wrote  Leland,  "lived  a  family  un 
which  were  four  daughters  who  grew  up 
to  be  famous  belles.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  poet,  N,  P.  Willis,  visited  them,  one 
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of  these  yoiinp;  ladies,  who  was  familiar 
with  his  works,  was  so  overcome  that 
she  fainted."  Alas,  there  are  no  ladies 
now  who  swonn  nr  rno  much  brilliance, 
any  more  than  there  are  poets  who,  like 
Keats,  swoon  at  too  much  beauty !  Even 
the  word  has  gone  out.  Possibly  this, 
too,  is  one  of  the  many  sad  results  of  the 
Gonunercialisation  of  literature. 

"The  literary  career  of  Mr.  WiUis," 
wrote  Stoddard,  "was  more  brilliant  in 
Its  beginning;  than  that  of  any  other 
American  author.  We  had  no  literature 
then  to  speak  of,  and  to  write  in  the  face 
of  British  insolence  demanded  a5  much 
courage  as  confidence.  The  attitude  of 
the  American  mind  and  the  absence  of 
the  critical  faculty  in  this  mind  are  ap- 
parent in  the  sensation  created  by  the 
early  poems  of  Willis.  Where  Bryant 
was  diffident,  reserved,  ascetic,  Willis 
was  confident,  bustling,  and  extrava- 
gant." Later  writers,  austerely  repri- 
manded by  some  publishers,  have  ad- 
vertised their  ivorks  with  Hieir  person- 
alities ;  the  trick  i^;  by  no  means  a  modern 
or  even  an  American  one.  It  may  even 
be  contended  that  Solomon  began  it. 
But  life  was  not  all  coruscation  for 
Will;-;.  "Of  all  the  editors  whom  I 
clianced  to  know  in  my  early  years,"  pur- 
sues Stoddard,  "he  wu  die  most  watdi> 
ful  for  and  considerate  of  young 
writers." 

LITBRATURB  AND  SOUTHERN  LADIBS 

The  bitterness  of  the  literary  era  just 
before  the  war  has  been  referred  to,  but 
there  was  another  side.  Marion  Har- 
famd  says  that  in  1855,  when  she  befan 
tf)  extend  her  career  beyond  local  bounds, 
the  literary  guild  of  America,  thouch  it 
harboured  some  professional  jealousies  it 
is  true,  exhibited  much  kindness  to  the 
newcomers. 

In  all  frankness  and  with  a  swelling  el 
heart  that  is  both  proud  and  thankful  T  aver 
that  no  other  order  of  men  and  women  is 
•0  informed  and  permeated  and  eoloured 
with  generous  and  loyal  appreciation  of 
whatever  ii  worthy  in  the  work  of  a  fcilow- 
cralksDaa^  to  little  jealout  of  kit  reputation, 


and  so  ready  to  aM»t  the  lowliest  member 
of  his  guild  in  the  hour  of  need.  Aulhon 
were  not  so  plentiful  then  as  lo  attract  no 
attention  in  a  crowd  of  non-!tterary  people. 
Men  and  women  who  had  climbed  the 
heighti  tent  bade  a  cheering  hail  to  thoie  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  I  had  many  letters  of 
encouragement  from  Ceorfjc  D.  Prentice,  the 
poet-editor  known  of  all  men  as  friend  and 
helper  of  youthful  writera;  and  from  Grace 
Greenwood,  and  Mrs.  Sigourney,  thcD  00  the 
retired  list  of  American  writers. 

Marion  Harland  was  writing  after 
sixty  years  of  literary  life,  during  which 
she  had  borne  a  lily  in  her  hand  which 
had  disarmed  all  malice.  Sometimes,  too, 
it  had  blotted  out  the  landscape — for  it 
was  at  the  period  of  her  first  ventures 
that  scribblers*  squabbles  were  at  tlieir 
shrillest  in  New  York.  Furthermore 
she  had  been  fortunate,  too,  in  compiling, 
almost  at  the  outset,  a  cook-book  which 
had  sold  ten  editions  in  ten  months,  and 
merrily  soars  at  present  beyond  the  mil- 
lion mark.  (Mrs.  Harland's  puhli^lier, 
by  the  way,  said  he  accepted  licr  cook- 
book only  to  bribe  her  into  giving  him  a 
novel  subsequently!)  Success  coupled 
with  distance  make  soft  lenses  for  aging 
eyes.  Mrs.  Si^^ourncy,  whose  span  was 
1791  i8t)5.  vva>  as  tranquil  and  as  hale 
as  Mrs.  Harland  when  she  reviewed  a 
very  different  career.  "At  an  age  sur- 
passitig  three  score  and  ten  I  still  pursue 
literature  with  undiminished  delight  and 
unspcctacled  c\e>.  Hut  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  initiatory  volume  sheltered 
under  the  patrom^  of  my  venerated 
friend  Mr.  Wadsworth,  scarcely  any 
profit  has  accrued  to  my  literary  labours 
in  this  vicinity  or  indeed  in  the  whole  of 
New  England.  On  the  contrary,  some 
severe  losses  have  occurred.  To  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  I  am 
mainly  indebted  for  the  remuneration  of 
intellectual  toil.'* 

Some  of  her  escape  from  the  jealousies 
of  her  period,  Marion  Harland  owed  to 
her  remoteness  from  the  literary  rialtos 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Her 
recollections  of  the  beginning  of  her  ca- 
reer are  a  contribution  not  only  to  the 
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history  of  Southern  book-trade  conditions 
but  to  the  psychology  of  youtliful 
Southern  authoresses. 

The  prindpal  boobtore  in  Richmond  mt 

that  time  (1853 ^  w^*^  owned  by  Adnlphus 
Morris.  Though  he  was  an  inuinatc  friend 
of  the  family,  it  was  with  sore  and  palpable 
quakings  of  tlic  heart  that  I  betook  iiiy>elf 
to  the  office  of  the  man  who  took  on  dignity 
as  a  prospective  publisher.  It  was  positive 
pain  to  tell  him  I  had  beeo  writing  under 
divers  signatures  for  the  prcvs  since  I  was 
fourteen.  The  task  grew  harder  as  the  ju- 
dicial look  I  have  learned  to  know  since  as 
the  publisher's  perfunctory  guise,  crept  over 
his  handsome  fare.  Tic  had  patronised  me 
from  the  moment  1  had  said  I  had  written  a 
book.  I  have  become  familiar  with  this 
phase  of  publisherhood,  also,  since  that 
awful  day.  When  later  I  received  a  re- 
fusal, to  my  flayed  sensibilities  it  was  brutal. 
I  sec  now  that  it  was  business-like  and  im* 
personal.  Were  I  a  profeiisional  reader  I 
should  indite  one  as  brief  and  not  a  whit 
more  sympathetic.  But  Alone  was  my  first 
book,  and  a  sentient  fraction  of  my  soul  and 
mj  heart 

Her  father  determined  to  have  Mor- 
ris puhlsh  rhe  book  at  his  expen.sc; 
but,  although  the  leading  publisher  of 
Richmond,  Morris  had  not  the  facilities 
to  do  so  himself  and  had  to  print  it  at 
Philadtdphia.  Derby's  nrrnnnt  of  his 
first  dealings  with  that  heavily  weighted 
genius,  Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  shows 
also  that  publishers  (especially  Yankee 
one^)  were  expected  to  treat  Southern 
ladies  with  a  due  sense  of  the  honour 
conferred  upon  them  of  social  position 
and  of  sex.  Her  cousin,  a  fiercely 
moustachcd  person,  accompanied  her  to 
the  office  and  confessed  later  that  if 
Derby  li.ul  not  accepted  her  manuscript  it 
bar]  been  his  firm  intention  to  thrash  the 
publisher.  But  Beuiah  was  accepted,  and 
the  authoress  became  a  guest  at  Derby's 
house  instead.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  she  sent  liiin,  in  1 863,  by  a 
blockade-runner  via  Cuba,  a  copy  of  her 
novel  Maearia,  published  in  Richmond. 
Derby  arran^_'ed  with  Lippincott  for  its 
publication.   To  the  surprise  of  both  of 


them,  one  Michael  Doolady,  who  had 
received  a  copy  through  the  lines,  had 
printed  and  nearly  ready  for  publicatiofi 
five  thousand  copies. 

I  called  upon  Doolady  and  asked  what 
copyright  he  iotcoded  to  pay  the  author, 
ff  e  replied  that  the  author  was  an  arch-rebel, 
was  not  entitled  to  copyright  and  would  re« 
ceive  none.  He  finally  agreed  to  pay  me  a 
royalty  on  all  copies  sold,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  diis  Lippincott  withdrew  die  proposed 
edition.  Late  in  the  summer  of  '65  a  lady 
closely  vciltd  called  at  mv  office  and  said, 
"Mr.  Derby,  do  you  not  know  me?"  Know- 
ing well  the  familiar  voic^  I  said,  *'Aa> 
gusta  Evans,  is  ihnt  yniii>"  She  had  just 
arrived  by  steamer  from  Mobile,  and  I  said 
that  she  must  go  at  once  to  our  home.  She 
replied  that  she  had  come  on  with  one  of  her 
brother",  who  had  been  badly  wounded,  and 
that  he  was  sitting  on  the  steps  outside.  I 
told  her  he  would  find  an  eiceltent  nurse  in 
my  wife.  Then  noticing  her  attire,  I  sug- 
gested that  a  new  dress  and  bonnet  would 
not  be  out  of  place,  the  styles  of  ladies' 
wearing  apparel  having  changed  conuder- 

She  said  her  father  had  lost  every- 
thing and  she  had  00  money  to  rcpicoish  her 
wardrobe.  I  then  told  her  for  tfa«  first  tfane 
that  she  had  considerable  RMOey  for  Oopjr- 
right  received  on  MAcatuu 

Derby  frequently  visited  Mrs.  Evans 
at  her  home  near  Mobile,  and  she  never 
had  cause  to  complain  of  the  Yankee 
publisher  whom  her  cousin  came  near 

thrashin;^  for  not  treating  with  lIuc  defer- 
ence a  Southern  Indy  w  ho  was  honouring 
him  by  consenting  to  be  published.  She 
wrote  to  Lippincott,  "I  have  always  been 
prfifnundly  grateful  for  the  generous 
and  chivalric  action  in  behalf  of  an  un- 
known rebel,  who  at  that  period  was 
nursing  Confederate  soldiers  in  a  hospital 
cstahli'ilicd  near  "Camp  Bculah"  (so 
named  in  honour  of  her  book).  Not 
had  she  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
generosity  and  chivalry  of  other  Yankee 
publishers.  (Let  us  hope  her  fierce 
cousin  lived  to  be  told  of  it.)  Of  G.  W. 
Carlcton  slic  wrote,  "I  should  like  the 
world  to  know  how  noble  and  trenerous 
he  has  always  been  to  me.   When  pur- 
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chasinj^  the  stereotype  plates  of  my 
earlier  book<;,  he  told  me  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  so  mucii  for  the  plates  of  Macaria 
that  he  could  only  allow  me  a  moderate 
percentage  on  the  future  sales.  Subse- 
quently when  St.  Elmo  and  Vashti  had 
been  published,  he  said  that  the  sales  of 
the  volames  justified  him  in  increasing 
the  percentage  on  Macarin,  From  that 
period  until  now  he  has  done  so,  and  the 
increase  was  his  own  voluntary,  generous 
impulse.*' 

SOMB  OTHER  ANTE-BELLUM  PUB- 
LISHERS 

Georfjc  W.  Cnrleton  (of  whom  Alice 
Cary  also  w  rote,  "He  has  been  very  gen- 
erous to  me.  I  like  him  and  you  wtU") 
was  a  successful  publisher — says  Derby — 
without  learninjj  the  tratle;  and  in  this 
respect  he  resembled  Daniel  Appleton, 
Robert  Carter,  and  Charles  Scribner. 
Ills  first  publication  after  establishing 
the  firm  in  1857  was  a  little  poem  by 
Aldrich,  and  he  (olUnrod  it  with 
Nothing  to  fVear,  by  William  Allen 
Butler.  From  so  cautious  a  beginning 
no  one  could  have  foreseen  that  he  would 
spend  ten  thousand  dollars  in  advertising 
a  translation  of  Les  Miscrnbhs.  Out  of 
this  and  Hugo  he  made  a  preat  deal  of 
money,  but  when  he  tried  Balzac  he 
found  to  his  cost  that  the  American  public 
had  not  grown  up  as  far  as  that.  Derby 
tells  us  that  his  store  was  the  rallying 
place  of  the  brightest  and  most  popular 
humourists  of  the  day — possibly  one  of  the 
indications  that  the  American  public  was 
not  ready  for  the  Comedie  Humaine  was 
the  great  number  of  professkmal  humour- 
Bts  it  supported  then! — and  that  Ar- 
temus  Ward  and  Jo'^h  Billings  were 
among  his  authors.  At  the  noonday  hour 
they  would  all  adjourn  to  Pfaff's  cele- 
brated German  restaumnr,  near  Blrrrkcr 
Street,  the  rendezvous  at  that  time  of  the 
self-styled  Bohemians. 

Of  these  Mr.  Howells  gives  us  a 
glimpse  in  his  Literary  Friends.  He  had 
come  Out  of  the  West  to  New  York  by 
way  of  Boston  in  x86o,  gazing  with  ar- 
dent parochial  eyes  on  gods  and  half> 
gods. 


I  lost  no  time  in  KoinR  to  office  of  the 
Saturday  Press.  The  Bohemia  of  New  York 
wat  but  a  lickty  colony,  traniplanted  from 
the  mother  asphalt  of  Paris  and  never  really 
striking  root.  What  their  ideas  were  in  art 
and  in  life  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say; 
but  in  the  Smhtrdaf  Preit  they  came  10  vio- 
lent expression,  not  to  say  explosion,  against 
all  existing  forms  of  respectability.  If  you 
were  in  the  habit  of  rendering  yourself  io 
proM,  you  shredded  ywu  prose  in  very  brief 
paragraphs  that  ^ave  a  quality  of  epigram 
to  the  style.  The  Saturday  Press  was  clever, 
and  attacked  all  literary  thani  but  in  own. 
It  never  paid  in  anything  but  hopes  of  pay> 
ing,  vapuff  even  than  promises.  I  went  to 
the  office  of  the  Saturday  Press  in  New  York 
with  mudi  the  tame  feeling  I  had  In  going 
to  the  office  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  Bos- 
ton, but  I  came  away  with  a  very  different 
feeling.  I  found  there  a  bitterness  against 
Boston  as  great  as  the  bitterness  against 
respectability.  That  night  I  went  to  the  beer- 
cellar  once  very  far  up  Broadway,  where 
I  was  given  to  know  that  the  bohemian  nights 
were  smoked  and  quaffed  away.  I  stayed, 
hopinp  vainly  for  worse  fhinpi  till  eleven 
o'clock,  and  then  I  rose  and  took  my  leave 
of  a  literary  eondltion  that  had  distioetly 
disappointed  me.  As  I  listened  to  the  wit 
that  did  not  seem  very  funny  and  thought 
of  the  dinner  with  Lowell,  the  breakfast  with 
Fields,  the  supper  at  the  Autocrat^  I  felt 
that  I  had  fallen  very  far. 

Carleton  wrote  three  volumes  of  trav- 
els, yet  seemed,  in  spite  of  it,  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  publisher's  point  of  view  sepa- 
rate from  the  author's.  Mr.  Henry  Holt, 
in  his  article  on  the  "Commerdaluation 
of  Literature,"  seems  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Robert  Yard  th.it  the  great  dan</rr  of 
the  publisher  is  that  his  temperament  and 
the  conditions  under  which  he  works  will 
tempt  him  to  forget  that  he  i^  al^o  a 
merchant  and  cause  him  to  overestimate 
the  actual  market  for  the  really  fine  work 
of  literature.  Mr.  Holt  recalls  that  the 
first  Appltton  said  to  that  splendid  gen- 
tleman, his  son  William,  "The  only  mis- 
giving I  have  regarding  your  success  after 
I  am  gpne,  arises  from  my  having  noticed 
in  you  some  qnnpt(Kns  of  literary  taste.'* 
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American  Authors  and  Their  Publishers 


Daniel  Aj^iilrron  liaci  come  to  the  pub- 
lishing busiDc^s  not  by  way  of  printing 
but  direct  from  bookselHnfr.  Perhaps 
never  having  in  this  way  caught  tlic  fever 
of  art  for  art's  sake  which  publishers 
pleasantly  fancy  they  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to,  he  had  a  keener  sense  of 
values.  At  any  rare,  he  had  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  shelves  of  unsalable  books;  and 
he  had  bejjun  his  career  without  unduly 
exposing  himself  to  it,  building  up  his 
large  businc^-;  without  'jrcntly  gambling 
in  futures.  Derby  says  his  first  book  was 
Dalf  Crumbs,  and  his  greatest  literary 
enterprise — indeed,  the  greatest  of  any 
American  publisher  up  to  tliar  date — 
was  the  New  American  Cyclopedia.  His 
first  book  was  about  three  inches  square 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  thnn;ih  it  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  ninety  pages — in 
after  years  the  firm  obtained  a  copy  of  it 
liy  :<il\ertising  that  they  would  cxchanire 
for  it  the  largest  book  they  had  pnblishi-ii. 
Their  Cyclopedia  was  compiled  in  sixteen 
volumes  in  about  six  years,  in  spite  of  the 
interruption  of  business  by  the  Civil 
War;  and  if  it  was  no  venture  by  reason 
of  the  literary  taste  it  tempted,  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  risked  more  in  one 
basket  If  It  had  been. 

V^ery  different  was  it  with  Derby,  who 
was  always  giving  himself  grandly,  and — 
one  is  glad  to  be  able  to  write — without 
loss,  to  his  literary  appreciations.  It  was 
in  1853  that  Derby  established  himself 
as  publisher  in  New  York  City,  and  dur* 
ing  the  eight  years  that  the  firm  Derby 
and  Miller  continued  they  published 
more  than  three  hundred  volumes  by 
American  authors,  most  of  them  new 
books.  Derby  had  the  u^ual  publisher-;' 
delight  in  "discovering"  talent  (a  word 
which,  applied  in  after  years,  diffuses  a 
generous  glow  over  what  had  been  merely 
a  business  speculation).  "In  the  year 
'54,  soon  after  I  had  established  myself 
in  the  book-publishing  business  in  Nassau 
Street,  a  pleasant-Iooking  young  man 
called  on  me  one  dav  with  a  small  manu- 
script of  verses  which  he  desired  me  to 
publish.  That  was  my  first  acquaintance 


with  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  He  called 
on  me  a  few  days  later  (trembling,  as  he 
afterward  told  me)  to  leam  the  reader't 
opinion  of  his  first  effort.  I  told  him  I 
would  print  ami  publish  a  small  edition. 
There  was  not  much  money  in  it  to  either 
author  or  publisher,  but  there  was  no 
lo^<."  Derby  tells  an  amvi-^ing  story  of 
how  a  friend  of  the  author's  tried  to  boom 
the  book  by  asking  at  all  the  bookstores 
in  town  for  a  copy.  He  did  this  with 
success  until  he  got  them  all  to  lay  In  a 
small  stock,  but  over-reached  himself  at 
last  and  was  forced  through  a  mncalcula- 
tion  to  buy  a  dozen  copies.  How  often 
docs  a  friendly  turn  turn  in  the  hands  of 
the  turner  against  himself  I 

The  one  that  Derby  tried  for  two 
scribbling  friends  of  his  had,  thougjl 
abortive,  less  painful  consequences. 

It  is  .1  curious  and  strange  fact  that  the 
three  most  famous  of  Aroericao  jouroalisu 
were  not  on  speaking  tenns  with  eadi  other 

up  to  the  time  of  their  dcathl.  BrjIDt  and 
rhurlow  Weed  had  never  spoken  to  eaeh 
other.  They  had  been  arrayed  against  each 
other  polirically.  Introducing  the  matter  to 
Bryant  one  day,  I  said  that  the  friends  of 
both  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  them 
at  least  to  recognise  each  other.  I  said  I 
happened  u>  know  that  Mr.  Weed  was 
anxious  to  become  on  friendly  terms  with  all 
his  former  political  adversaries,  and  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  his  hiving  been  a  pall* 
bearer  at  the  funeral  of  Horace  Creeleft 
notu  i(li>t.Tnding  that  they  had  not  been  on 
speaking  terms.  Mr.  Bryant  listened  to  me 
in  silence.  Then  slowly  raising  hit  clear 
Krcy  eves  to  mine  he  said,  "Hlcssed  arc  the 
peacemakers — ".  He  paused  for  a  moment 
or  two;  when  I  said,  "Well,  for  they  shall 
see—"  He  suddenly  arose  fraa  his  seat  and 
!i  ft  nr  <»avinK,  "Not  yet,  not  yet!"  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  alive  was  the  fatal  day  he 
was  oTercome  after  his  oration  on  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue  of  Mazzini  in  Central 
Piirk'.  On  his  way  home  he  rnlleH  to  see 
me  about  bis  contract  with  the  publishers 
of  his  Hhtwf  0/  tkt  Umui  Sutes,  whidi  k« 
had  left  with  me  for  inspeetion. 
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When  we  consider  the  dominating  in- 
fluence whidi  women  exerted  upon  fic- 
tion in  the  nineteen tli  century  in  every 
modern  language,  and  when  we  recall  the 
specific  qualities  which  fit  women  for 
novel-writing — their  minuteness  of  ob- 
servation, their  delicacy  of  perception, 
their  habitual  seeking  for  concealed  mo- 
tives, their  subtlety  of  sentiment — ^we 
may  well  wonder  that  they  did  not  earlier 
adventure  themselves  in  an  art  for  which 
they  were  admirably  equipped.  Yet  it  is 
not  until  long  after  the  epic  had  modi- 
fied itself  into  the  romance  and  even  un- 
til after  the  romance  had  begun  to  trans- 
form itself  into  the  novel  that  women 
made  bold  to  enter  on  a  rivalry  with 
men  in  this  work,  for  thcy  had  spccial 
gifts  of  their  own. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  it  was  not 
until  they  took  up  the  pen  themselves  to 
portray  life  from  tlicir  divergent  point 
of  view  that  prose-fiction  began  to  be 
peopled  with  its  proper  proportion  of 
female  characters.  It  is  true  that  a 
woman  was  the  excitinc  cause  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  and  yet  the  I/uui  and  the 
Odyssey  are  essentially  masculine  narra- 
fives,  u  rirren  hy  a  man  about  men  and 
for  men;  and  so  is  the  Mnead  also,  al- 
thoue:h  the  pale  ima^  of  deserted  Dido 
emerges  dimly  in  a  single  episode.  The 
fair  ladles  who  figure  in  the  romances- 
of-chivalry  occupy  a  large  space  in  these 
impossible  tales,  but  they  are  only  sub- 
limated shadows  devoid  of  substance  and 
reality.  There  arc  Women  a-plenty  in 
the  little  novels  of  Boccaccio,  but  they 
are  as  summarily  outlined  as  the  men — 
even  if  Boccaccio's  contempornry,  Chau- 
cer, had  a  keen  eye  for  feminine  foibles. 
Rabelais  shrank  from  women  with  monk- 
ish didike:  and  they  in  their  turn  have 
been  repelled  h\  rlie  hrond  niid  rdhust 
fun  of  his  sprawling  story.  Cervantes 
set  befoie  us  men  only;  and  in  his  care* 


less  masterpiece  we  catch  only  the  fleet- 
ing flutter  of  a  petticoat.  When  at  last 

the  hour  was  ripe  for  the  romances-of- 
L'.-ill.'uitrv  Mile,  do  Sciulery  proved  her- 
self at  least  as  prolitic  as  her  brother  and 
at  least  as  extravagantly  artificial  and  as 

elaborntely  tedious. 

It  was  one  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Mile,  de  Scuder>-  who  was  to  reveal  the 
ability  of  a  woman  to  tell  a  story  about 
a  woman  specially  for  other  women. 
And  we  may  hail  Madame  de  La  Fayette, 
the  writer  of  the  Princess  of  Clevet,  as 
the  earliest  of  women-novelists,  the  first 
in  point  of  time,  and  only  a  little  less 
than  the  first  in  point  of  achievement. 
We  may  call  her,  if  we  choose,  the 
mother  of  the  modern  novel :  r^nd  \vc  can 
count  among  her  children,  Jane  Austen 
and  Maria  Edgeworth,  George  Sand  and 
George  Eliot. 

I 

Marie-Magdeleine  de  la  Vergne  was 
born  in  Paris  on  March  18,  1634.  She 

came  of  a  good  family ;  her  father  had 
friends  at  court,  and  her  godmother  was 
a  favourite  niece  of  Richelieu's.  She  was 
still  a  child  when  her  father  died;  and 
she  was  only  sixteen  when  her  mother 
remarried.  Her  stepfather  was  the 
Chevalier  de  Scvigne,  uncle  of  the  Mar- 
qiMS  de  Sevigne,  who  died  young  and 
whose  widow  survived  to  reveal  herself 
as  an  incomparable  letter-writer.  As  a 
result  of  the  mother's  remarriage,  the 
daughter  became  acquainted  with  Mmc. 
de  Scvigne,  who  was  nearly  ten  years 
older;  and  th«r  affinity  of  taste  and  of 
character  raided  this  acquaintance  to 
ripen  speedily  into  a  rich  and  enduring 
friendship.  It  was  perhaps  through 
their  intimacy  that  the  younger  woman 
came  to  know  Menage,  a  scholar  who 
posed  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  who 
delighted  in  the  frequent  composition  of 
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a  pretty  copy  of  verses.  Mcnaj^e  seems 
to  have  given  her  lessons  in  Latin,  as  he 
had  given  them  also  to  Mmc  de  Sevigne. 
She  became  an  accomplished  Latinlst ;  and 
she  may  even  have  attempted  also  the 
Study  of  Greek  and  of  Hebrew. 

But  her  learning  was  never  paraded, 
indeed  she  carefully  concealed  it.  She 
was  always  as  free  from  pedantry  as  she 
was  from  affectation  of  any  sort.  Even 
in  her  girlhood  she  possessed  her  full 
share  of  the  taste  and  of  the  tact  which 
was  rharacteristic  of  the  best  society  of 
that  time.  She  and  Mmc.  dc  Sevij;ne 
were  both  admitted  to  the  circle  that 
L'a'hiTcd  around  the  Marquise  de  Ram- 
bouiilet,  the  circle  of  the  precieuses, 
which  Moliire  was  to  immortalise  a  few 
\cars  later.  Although  they  both  be- 
lonped  to  this  coterie  which  was  then 
beginning  to  break  up,  they  were  wholly 
free  from  the  empty  pretension  and  from 
the  false  prudery  which  characterised 
some  of  it*  members.  They  were  as  un- 
like the  caricatureil  heroines  of  the  early 
Precieuses  Ridicules  as  tliey  were  un- 
like the  more  incisively  etched  figures  of 
the  later  Femmes  Savantrs. 

Like  Mme.  de  Soigne,  the  future 
Mme.  de  La  Fayette  was  clever  and  cul- 
tivated ;  she  had  a  pretty  wit  and  not  a 
little  wholesome,  youthful  gaiety.  Her 
temperament  was  calm,  not  to  say  placid. 
She  revealed  her  self-control  later  in  a 
letter  she  wrote  to  Menajie,  in  which  •ihc 
declared  that  she  was  contented  with  life 
because  she  believed  herself  to  be  con- 
tented. She  was  not  exnctinp;  with 
others;  and  she  was  willing  to  make  the 
best  of  what  was  offered.  She  displayed 
these  characteristics  in  her  marriage, 
which  did  not  take  place  imtil  she  was 
nearly  twenty-two,  a  rather  advanced 
age  for  matrimony  in  France  in  the  sev- 
entecnth  century.  If  not  an  attual 
beauty,  she  had  a  charm  which  was  even 
more  attractive;  and  yet  she  had  few 
suitors,  perhaps  because  her  dowry  was 
small.  But  at  last  in  February,  i6>=;, 
she  wedded  a  country  geritleman,  the 
Count  dc  La  Fayette. 

Her  hu-band  appears  to  have  been  a 
simple-minded  unpretending  man.  He 


took  her  to  his  estates  in  Auvergnc  and 
tliere  they  seem  to  have  lived  happily  for 
several  years.  She  wrote  to  a  friend  that 
her  husband  adored  her  and  that  the 
lii\ed  him  very  well.  She  bore  him  two 
children,  both  sons;  and  in  time  the  elder 
took  mrders  and  the  younger  went  into 
the  army.  She  was  always  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  her  children,  continually 
u.sing  her  inducncc  at  court  for  their  ad- 
vancement in  their  several  professions. 
She  w.ns  very  shrewd  and  pracr'c;il  in 
business  matters,  managing  her  affairs 
adroitly  and  knowing  how  to  handle  a 
lawsuit.  The  younger  son,  it  may  be 
recorded,  survived  her;  and  from  his 
daughter  the  present  family  of  the  dukes 
de  k  Tr^moiUe  are  descndcd.  Her 
mother  died  in  1660,  five  years  after  her 
marriatie;  and  about  that  time  she  re- 
turned to  Paris,  leaving  her  husband  in 
the  country;  and  thereafter  he  seems  to 
have  played  no  further  part  in  her  life. 
We  do  not  know  why  they  separated :  in- 
deed, wc  know  very  little  about  him, 
except  that  he  lived  until  1683,  twenty- 
eight  years  after  their  wedding  and  at 
least  twenty  years  after  his  wife  had  re- 
turned to  her  native  city  to  take  her 
place  again  in  the  society  vrhvA  she 
adorned. 

She  did  not  like  the  labour  of  letter- 
writing,  and  yet  she  was  a  most  delist- 

ful  correspondent,  second  only  to  Mme. 
de  Sevigne.  Many  of  her  letters  are  ex- 
tant and  some  of  them  have  been  printed 
here  and  there.  It  is  to  be  hoped  (diat 
thrv  mav  yer  be  collected  in  a  single  vol- 
ume with  adequate  annotation.  Mistress 
of  a  style  which  was  at  once  clear  and 
easy,  swift  and  supple,  she  overcame  her 
disinclination  for  the  fatigue  of  writing 
and  published  three  works  of  fiction  at 
var>  ing  intervals  after  her  return  from 
Paris.  The  Princess  of  MontpeBsier 
appeared  in  1660,  when  she  was  twenty- 
six;  ZayJe  in  1670,  when  she  was 
thirty-six,  and  her  nnasterpiece,  the 
Pr'ituc<:s  of  Clivts,  in  1678,  when  she 
was  forty-four.  The  novelists  have  usu- 
ally flowered  late  in  life;  and  it  is  rare 
for  any  one  of  them  to  produce  a  work 
of  lasting  value  before  the  attainment  of 
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at  least  a  half  of  the  allotted  three  score 
years  and  ten. 

Settled  in  Paris  for  the  Ia>t  thirty-odd 
years  of  her  life,  and  establisiied  in  the 
comfortable  house  which  her  father  had 
left  to  her.  a  dudlirVi!;  near  the  Luxem- 
bourg, with  a  quiet  <:artlen  stretching 
away  in  the  rear,  she  devoted  herself  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  art  of  living 
and  to  the  development  nf  her  evtranr- 
dinary  gift  of  friendship.  Mme.  de 
Scvignc  held  her  second  only  to  the  dis- 
tant daughter,  who  was  always  a  little 
jealous  of  the  nvnhcr's  affection  for  the 
more  congenial  triend.  A  bond  almost 
as  dose  united  Mme.  de  La  Fayette  to 
"Madame."  the  wife  of  the  King's 
brother,  "Monsieur":  and  this  intimacy 
with  one  so  near  the  throne  and  so  be- 
loved by  the  monarch,  gave  her  an  as- 
sured position  at  the  court.  Her  friend- 
ship was  of  the  best  quality ;  it  was  never 
exacting  or  indiscreet;  it  was  always  de- 
voted and  reposeful.  And  if  only  for  her 
friendships  with  the  best  nf  the  brilliant 
men  and  women  who  illuminated  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Mme.  de  La  Fayette  would  demand 
recognition.  She  was  intimate  at  one 
time  or  another  with  Bossuct,  with 
Bolleau  and  with  Racine.  And  her  as- 
sociation was  even  closer  with  Menape, 
with  La  Fontaine,  with  Huet  (who 
wrote  an  introduction  for  one  of  her 
works),  with  Segrais  (who  lent  her  his 
name  for  the  publication  of  this  book), 
and  with  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  author 
of  those  famous  Maximi,  which  are  the 
quintessence  of  worldly  wisdom. 

With  none  of  these,  excepting  only 
Mme.  dc  Scvigne,  u  as  her  association  as 
intimate  as  with  La  Rochefoucauld.  The 
last  years  of  the  life  of  that  disenchantcfl 
man  of  the  world  are  inextricably  bound 
up  with  Mme.  de  La  Fayette.  He  was 
nineteen  years  older  than  she  was,  and 
she  was  to  survive  him  thirteen  years. 
She  had  met  him  after  her  marriage  in 
1655,  hut  how  soon  we  do  not  Imow, 
except  that  it  was  before  1663.  Their 
friendship  was  consolidated  soon  after 
her  return  to  Paris,  whenever  that  might 
have  been.  Apparently  it  became  closer 


after  the  deadi  of  La  Rochefoucauld's 
wife  in  1668  or  1669,  wlicn  he  had  still 
a  dozen  years  to  live  and  when  -^he  had 
been  separated  about  ten  years  from  her 
husband  (who  was  to  survive  La 
Rochefoucauld).  La  Rochefoucauld  was 
no  longer  in  robust  henirh,  and  this 
may  have  intensified  tlic  acridity  of  his 
misanthropy,  which  found  relief  only  in 
her  society.  W'itli  the  revolving  years 
she  had  lost  her  youthful  buoyancy  of 
spirit ;  and  her  invading  melandioly  may 
have  been  due  also  in  some  measure  to 
failing  health.  La  Rochefoucauld  came 
to  her  every  afternoon,  and  often  Mme. 
de  Sevigne  joined  them  in  interminable 
talks,  sitting  in  the  garden  in  the  fading 
dusk  of  the  long  summer  evenings. 

Mme.  de  La  Fayette  was  a  victim  of 
a  nervous  affection  of  some  sort,  almost 

mv^terious  and  incurable  now  as  it  was 
then.  Although  she  disliked  the  fatigue 
of  composition,  she  conducted  a  long  cor- 
respondence with  the  court  of  Savoy  and 
she  even  published  two  historical  writ- 
ings. But  after  the  death  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld sadness  dominated  her  singularly 
sensitive  nature.  The  last  years  of  her  life 
were  li!Kd  with  physical  suffering.  She 
lound  coiisol.ition  in  religion.  She  was 
comforted  by  the  constant  attention  of 
Mme.  de  Sevigne  and  of  Menage.  And 
she  died  in  Paris  on  the  25th  day  of 
May,  1693,  being  then  in  her  sixtieth 
year. 

11 

The  life  of  Mme.  de  La  Fayette  is 

interesting  in  itself,  if  only  from  her 
friendships  with  the  most  significant 
men  and  women  of  her  time.  But  it  is 
as  die  author  of  the  Princess  of  Cteves 
that  she  is  most  interesting  to  us.  Saintc- 
Beuve  called  her  the  "reformer  of  the 
French  novel,"  because  she  substituted 
simplicity  and  veracity  for  artificiality 
and  fantasy.  Anatole  France  declnred 
that  the  Princess  of  Cleves  was  "the  first 
novel  tn  whfch  the  interest  depended  on 
the  truth  of  its  emotions."  The  Count 
d'Haussonville  asserted  that  she  created  a 
new  literary  species,  "the  novel  of  obser- 
vation and  of  sentiment.*'    And  Taine 
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insisted  that  the  Princess  of  Cleves  was 

"the  finest  nnvcl  of  its  century";  and  it 
seemed  to  him  emiiuTitly  characteristic 
of  that  century,  with  its  orderly  regu- 
larity, its  stately  dignity  and  its  courtly 
tone. 

To  understand  the  extent  of  her  inno- 
vation we  must  recall  the  condition  of 

the  novel  in  France  when  she  composed 
her  masterpjpre,  after  the  artificial  pas- 
toral-romance had  been  succeeded  by  the 
even  more  sophisticated  roniance»«f- 
gallantry,  which,  as  Professor  Raleigh 
has  remarked,  "mii'<t  be  regarded  as  yet 
another  step  in  the  decadence  of  the 
romances-of-chivalry.  The  absolute  pre- 
dominance of  \o\  r  ;m  :i  motive  in  war  and 
politics,  the  immense  complexity  of  the 
intrigue,  the  long  soliloquies  and  senti* 
mental  analyses  on  perfectly  conventional 
line*;,  thr  ^iipcrhuman  valour  of  lovers, 
and  the  number  of  continents  that  wit- 
nessed their  exploits,  the  excitement  of 
the  satire,  suspected  or  intended,  on  con- 
temporary kinpdoms  and  courts — all 
these,  familiar  already  in  the  pastoral- 
romance,  are  introduced"  in  the  romances- 
nf-{;allantrv  and  "exaggerated  to  the 
point  of  distraction." 

In  h«r  two  earlier  tales,  Mme.  de  La 
Fayette  had  been  subject  to  these  con- 
temporary influences.  The  Princeas  of 
Montpensier  is  a  "novelette"  not  de- 
cidedly different  from  other  stories  of 
the  same  time.  Z(r)  de  is  even  closer  akin 
to  the  romances-of-callantry.  with  its 
flamboyant  adventures  and  its  hijili-flown 
improlMibilities ;  and  only  with  difficulty 
can  we  detect  in  it  any  hint  of  the  au- 
thor's own  individuality.  But  in  the 
Princess  of  Cleves  this  individuality 
stands  forth  and  all  the  trappin^s  of  the 
outworn  formula  are  finally  discarded. 
It  is  true  that  the  author  retained  one 
tradition  cherished  by  the  writers  of  the 
romances-of-gallantry.  She  pretended 
that  she  was  setting  her  story  in  an 
earlier  day  w-hile  she  was  actually  de- 
scribing the  society  of  her  own  time.  In 
the  fiction  the  epoch  is  that  of  Henry  II, 
but  it  is  that  of  Louis  XIV  in  fact.  This 
is  a  transparent  pretence;  and  she  made 
no  vain  effort  for  historic  accuraqr* 


transporting  boldly  into  the  past  die 

manners,  the  morals,  and  the  social 
usages  to  which  she  was  accusromed. 

It  is  in  tiie  conduct  of  lier  plot  and  in 
the  choice  of  her  characters  that  she 
makes  a  new  departure.  The  plot  is 
simple  and  probable;  the  characters  are 
few  and  true  to  life.  Indeed,  the  story 
could  scarcely  be  simpler  without  faiding 
into  in^ijrnificance.  It  has  been  sympa- 
thetically outlined  by  M.  Anatole 
France:  "Madame  de  Cleves,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  the  court,  is  loved 
by  Monsieur  de  Nemonrs,  the  most  ac- 
complished gentleman  of  tiie  whole  king- 
dom. Monsieur  de  Nemours,  though  he 
had  led  a  life  of  gallantry,  becomes  timid 
as  soon  as  he  is  really  in  love.  He  hides 
his  passion,  but  Madame  de  Cleves  de- 
tects it,  and  involuntarily  shares  it.  To 
defend  herself  from  the  danger  to  which 
her  heart  exposes  her,  she  finally  decides 
to  tell  her  husband  that  she  loves  Mon- 
sieur de  Nemours,  that  she  fears  him,  and 
fears  herself.  Her  ]lu^ha^d  at  first  re- 
assures and  consoles  her ;  but  through  the 
imprudence  and  indiscretion  of  Monsieur 
i!c  Xctnours  he  imagines  himself 
wronged,  and  dies  of  grief.  His  widow 
does  not  judge  that  she  has  thereby  re- 
gained her  liberty;  she  remains  faithful 
to  the  memory  of  a  husband  whom  she 
had  never  loved." 

This  story  is  as  sincere  as  it  is  simple ; 
and  the  characters  are  as  alive  as  they  are 
veracious.  The  atmosphere  is  aristo- 
cratic but  the  accent  of  genuine  passion 
is  heard  in  all  its  pages.  The  heroine  is 
an  honcvt  woman  w\r\\  an  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  and  with  an  inexorable 
pride.  She  has  moral  straightforwardness 
and  ethical  integrity.  Shie  is  intensely 
feminine,  and  yet  she  is  governed  by  rea- 
son. In  spite  of  her  deep  afiection  for 
the  man  who  loves  her,  ^e  retains  her 
charming  serenity.  As  Taine  said,  "She 
never  raises  her  voice."  There  are  no 
loud  words  in  the  book,  passionately  aS 
its  pages  may  throb ;  there  is  no  violence, 
no  e\cc^^ — ugly  things  which  would  have 
seemed  to  her  not  only  shocking  but  vul- 
gar. All  is  reserved,  restrained,  inti- 
mate, and  in  die  best  of  taste,  even  when 
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the  emotion  surges  and  our  sympathy 
goes  out  to  the  pathos  of  her  situation. 

All  the  shades  and  eradations  of  her 
growing  affection  for  Nemours  are  indi- 
cated with  the  surest  touch.  The  art  of 
the  narrative  seems  simple  only  bccnnse 
it  is  masterly.  The  etheriality  of  the 
henune^s  sentiment  is  not  detached  from 
die  reality  of  existence;  but  it  is  sug- 
gested with  a  subtlety  and  a  certainty 
which  none  of  the  later  experimenters  in 
psychologic  analysis  have  surpassed.  And 
the  end  of  her  life  is  bathed  in  sadness 
like  the  autumn  melancholy  of  the  dying 
year. 

The  lover  and  the  husband  are  painted 

with  the  same  sure  brush.  Nemours  is 
the  ideal  lover,  with  all  the  qualities 
physical  and  mental  that  an  ideal  lover 
can  be  endowed  with — and  also  with  the 
indiscretion  and  the  selfishness  which  a 
real  lover  is  likely  to  display.  The  hus- 
band tt  even  better  realised;  he  is  not 
sacrificed  to  the  lover,  indeed  he  is  per- 
haps more  sympathetically  portrayed  be- 
cause he  is  less  idealised.  He  is  very 
human  and  very  manly.  He  lives  and 
auffcrs  like  a  man  ;  and  there  is  virile 
patlios  in  his  parting  words  to  his  wife. 
There  was  courage  as  well  as  novelty  in 
thu  presentation  of  the  unloved  husband, 
set  over  against  the  lover  to  whom  die 
heroine  has  given  her  heart. 

The  Princess  of  Cleves  tt  die  earliest 
attempt  to  take  a  married  woman  for  a 
heroine.  Earlier  novels  had  all  ended 
like  a  fairy  tale,  with  the  periunctory 
dismissal — ^"and  they  lived  luippily  ever 
after."  Tliis  suggestion  is  misleading,  not 
to  call  it  immoral,  "Why  is  it  that  all 
comedies  end  with  a  marriage?"  a  cynic 
once  asked  only  to  answer  his  own  ques- 
tion: "Because  it  is  then  that  the  tragedy 
b^ns."  The  romance  of  a  married 
woman  u  likely  always  to  contain  die 
elements  of  tragedy;  and  tragic  is 
scarcely  too  strong  a  word  to  apply  to 
the  Princess  of  Cit  ies.  Dramatic  it  is 
beyond  all  question,  rich  in  the  very  stuff 
our  of  wh-ih  a  vital  drama  is  made — If 
we  may  believe  Stevenson  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  serious  drama  ought  al- 
wqrs  to  deal  with  "the  ffcsA  passionate 


truces  of  existence  when  duty  and  m* 

clination  come  nobly  to  the  grapple." 
Here  Mme.  de  La  Fayette  is  a  pupil  of 
Corneille,  whose  sturdy  vigour  delighted 
her  youth;  and  she  was  not  seduced  by 
the  relaxing  and  pardoning  plaintivcness 
of  Racine.  Her  heroine  has  the  loftiness 
of  idod  and  the  austerity  of  motive  of 
Corneille's  noble  woman,  strong  of  will 
and  resolute  of  purpose. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  her  story 
was  soon  set  on  die  stage  both  in  France 
and  in  England,  by  Boursault  and  hy 
Nat  Lee.  And  two  centuries  after  the 
Princess  of  CVt  rt  i  was  published  its  most 
effective  situation,  the  confession  of  the 
wife  to  the  husband  and  her  appeal  to 
him  for  protection  against  herself,  reap- 
peared again  in  a  play  of  Bronson  How- 
ard's  produced  in  New  York  as  The 
Datikt-r's  Daughter  and  taken  over  to 
London  as  The  Old  Love  and  the  New, 
But  it  had  earlier  been  plagiarised  from 
romance  by  reality,  in  the  dramatic  years 
of  the  Erench  Revolution,  when  Madame 
Roland  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  her  hus- 
band that  she  loved  another  man.  And 
a  dramatisation  of  the  complete  story, 
prepared  with  skilful  sympathy  by 
M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  was  acted  in  Paris 
in  1908. 

This  confession  of  Madame  de  Cleves 
to  her  husband  has  been  called  a  piece 
of  useless  cruelty,  laden  with  tragic  con- 
sequences. Cruel  it  may  be,  and  useless 
also,  since  the  wife  is  saved  at  last  by 
herself — as  every  one  ot  us  must  be,  if 
we  are  to  be  saved  at  alL  But  it  is  in- 
tensely human  and  intensely  feminine. 
It  is  a  deed  which  has  its  root  in  char- 
acter. It  is  a  natural  manifestation  of 
her  scrupulous  probity,  of  her  ermine- 
like purity.  She  is  consistent  throughout, 
consistent  in  her  passion,  in  her  struggle 
in  her  avowal,  and  in  her  self-respect. 
Elspecially  is  she  consistent  in  her  ulti- 
mate refusal  to  marry  her  lover  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Here  her  head 
controls  her  heart.  Nemours  was  unwit- 
tingly, but  none  the  less  irrevocably,  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  Monsieur  de 
Cleves.  Should  she  mate  with  her  hus- 
band's murderer  ?  She  could  not  but  feel 
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that  if  she  descended  to  this,  she  would 
be  an  acoessoiy  after  the  fact 

III 

Knou<:h  has  been  said  to  make  plain 
the  interest  and  the  value  of  the  Princess 
of  Cleves  in  itself  and  to  suggest  its  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  the  art  of 
fiction.  All  unconsciously  and  obeying 
only  the  promptings  of  her  genius,  Mme. 
de  La  Fayette  broke  new  ground  and 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  novel ;  she 
advanced  its  standards  and  set  a  profitable 


example  to  th  )  e  who  followed  wheieshe 

had  been  the  first  to  venture.  The  story 
she  composed  may  now  seem  to  some 
readers  a  little  old-fashioned  in  the  stiff- 
ness of  its  form ;  but  it  U  veiy  modern 
in  its  theme  and  in  the  permanent  truth- 
fulness of  its  characters.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  a  little  pedantic  to  proclaim  that 
the  Princess  of  Cleves  Is  an  cpnch-mak- 
ing  work ;  but  there  is  no  pedantry  in  in- 
sisting that  it  was  the  first  novel  in 
which  sentiment  wa$  truthfully  analysed 
and  In  wliich  the  central  figure  was  a 
real  woman. 


THE  CITY  OF  "EDWIN  DROOD" 

BY  BURTON  EGBERT  STEVENSON 


The  little  old  town  of  Rochester,  snug- 
clcd  up  into  the  curving  arm  of  the 
Med  way  on  the  Kentish  border,  must 
always  be  the  chief  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  the  Dickcnsian.  It  fairly  reeks  of 
Dickens;  it  was  the  scene  of  his  first 
stor>'  and  his  last,  and  of  many  others 
in  between.  Hither  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
his  three  companions  journeyed  on  their 
first  historic  expedition  out  of  London. 
They  stopped  at  the  Bull  Hotel,  still 
standti^  practically  unaltered,  where 
their  rooms  may  yet  be  seen — and  even 
slept  in!  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Alfred 
Jingle  and  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  attended 
a  ball — in  n  r:)om  still  used  for  balls — 
and  had  an  altercation  with  Dr.  Slam- 
mer of  the  Ninety-seventh,  which  in- 
volved the  bewildered  Mr.  Winkle  in  a 
duel  next  day.  It  was  in  this  same  Bull 
Hotel,  masquerading  under  the  name  of 
the  Blue  Boar,  that  Pip  and  Mrs. 
Gargery  and  Uncle  Pumblechook  and 
the  Hubbies  and  Mr.  ^Vopsle  celebrated 
a  windfall  of  twenty-five  guineas — the 
price  of  Pip*s  freedom — ^by  a  great  din- 
'  ner,  at  which,  rather  late  in  tin-  even- 
ing,, Mr.  Wopsle  favoured  with  LoUins's 
Ode,  and  threw  his  blood-stained  sword 
in  thunder  down  with  such  effect  that 


the   commercials   underneath   sent  a 

waiter  up  to  protest. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  Bull  lives 
largely  on  its  Pickwickian  reputation. 
At  either  siilc  of  the  wide  entrance 
gateway  is  a  board  bearing  Mr.  Jinjile's 
words,  "Good  house.  Nice  beds";  the 
words  appear  also  on  the  bill  of  fare 
and  the  hotel  stationery;  and  if  one 
wishes  to  explore  the  place,  a  fee  of  six- 
pence must  first  be  paid.  One  other 
title  to  fame  has  the  Bull,  and  thi>,  too, 
is  proudly  proclaimed  by  a  board  above 
the  entrance,  which  informs  the  visitor 
that  "Queen  Victoria  Stayed  at  This 

Hotel."  Tnrlecd,  the  inn  is  known  offi- 
cially as  "The  Bull  and  Royal  Victoria 
Hotel,"  the  latter  part  of  the  title  hav- 
ing been  added  in  1836,  when  the 
Queen,  then  Princess  Victoria,  travel- 
ling to  London  with  her  mother,  the 
DudiesB  of  Kent,  was  overtaken  by  a 
terrific  storm  and  forced  to  take  refuge 
at  the  inn  over  night.  Mr.  Jingle's 
culogium  was  pronounced  by  a  man 
who  had  never  stayed  in  die  house,  and 
Princess  V^'ctoria  was  force<^  to  put  np 
there  against  her  will ;  so  that  the  two 
principal  items  of  its  advertisement  will 
not  bear  a  critical  examination.  Never- 
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theless,  it  is  a  Kood  house,  with  pleasant 
rooms  and  a  beautiful  stairway  and  a 
snug  bar  and  a  bright,  clean  coffee- 
room,  where  some  of  the  old  furniture 
from  Gad's  Hill  Place  has  been  installed, 
and  a  great  yard  such  as  one  sees  nowhere 
but  in  these  old  coaching  taverns;  and 
the  pilgrim  to  Rochester  will  do  well  to 
stop  there. 

One  must  stop  some  days,  if  one 
wishes  to  exhaust  the  Dickens  interest 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  for 
Dickens's  tales  are  filled  with  references 
to  Rochester  under  various  disguises. 
Naturally  enough,  for  he  spent  six  im- 
pressionable years  of  childhood  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Chatham,  and,  nearly 
forty  years  later,  realised  a  childhood 
dream  by  buying  Gad's  Hill  Place, 
three  miles  out  on  the  Ciravesend  road, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death. 

But  this  paper  is  concerned  only  with 
Rochester's  connection  with  The  Mys- 
tery of  Edu  in  Drood.  To  students  of 
that  unfinished  tale — a  mystery  in  a 
double  sense — Rochester  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  for,  under  the  thin  disguise 
of  "Cloisterham,"  it  is  used  as  the 
scene  of  its  principal  events  with  re- 
markable exactness  of  detail.  The  ac- 
tion centres  about  the  old  cathedral, 


itself  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in 
P^ngland,  and  it  has  always  been  the 
hope  of  the  present  writer  that  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  ground  might 
give  some  clue  to  the  solution  of  the 
story  which  Dickens  had  in  mind.  It 
was  his  good  fortune  to  have  been  able 
to  make  that  examination  last  summer, 
and  his  further  good  fortune  to  have 
had  as  companion  and  guide  Mr.  Edwin 
Harris,  perhaps  the  most  famous  Dick- 
cnsian  now  living  at  Rochester,  and  the 
author  of  a  number  of  monographs 
dealing  with  Dickens's  connection  with 
the  town.  If  any  results  were  to  be 
obtained  at  all  by  a  careful  survey  of 
the  ground,  they  would  have  been  ob- 
tained in  such  company;  but  it  may  as 
well  be  said  at  once  that  such  results 
as  were  obtained  were  wholly  negative. 
In  a  word,  they  showed  that  certain 
things  could  not  have  happened,  but  they 
pointed  to  no  certain  solution  of  the 
mystery. 

The  protagonist  of  E/iu-in  Drood,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  John  Jasper, 
choir-master  of  Cloisterham  cathedral, 
and  uncle  of  the  fated  Edwin.  He  is 
painted  as  a  dark  and  sinister  indi- 
vidual, addicted  to  opium  and  subject  to 
fits — rather  a  stage  villain,  all  in  all, 
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"The  old  f^ate  still  stands,  a  solid  and  hand- 
some four-square  piece  of  masonry.  Above 
it  is  the  little  one-story-and-attic  frame 
extension  where  Jasper  dwelt." 


scarcely  convincing,  and  by  no  means 
so  fearful  as  Dickens  tried  to  make  him. 
He  lived  in  rooms  over  the  old  gate 
which  shut  the  cathedral  close  from  the 
High  Street  of  the  town.  "One  might 
fancy  that  the  tide  of  life  was  stemmed 
by  Mr.  Jasper's  own  Gatehouse.  The 
murmur  of  the  tide  is  heard  beyond,  but 
no  wave  passes  the  archway,  over  which 
his  lamp  burns  red  behind  the  curtain,  as 
if  the  building  were  a  light-house." 

This  old  gate  still  stands,  a  solid  and 
handsome  four-square  piece  of  masonry, 
duly  marked  as  "Jasper's  Gatehouse"  by 
a  bronze  plate  put  up  by  the  Dickens 
Fellowship.  Above  it  is  the  little  one- 
story-and-attic  frame  extension  where 
Jasper  dwelt.  It  has  been  remodeled 
inside,  so  that  the  rooms  no  longer  cor- 
respond with  Dickens's  description  of 
them — perhaps  they  never  did — but  so 
far  as  the  exterior  goes,  it  has  not 
changed  since  the  day  Dickens  wrote  of 


it.  The  march  of  improvement,  how- 
ever, has  swept  back  the  houses  from 
one  side  and  cut  a  street  through,  so  that 
one  may  now  enter  the  close  without 
going  through  the  gate  at  all.  In  Dick- 
ens's day,  the  houses  hugged  it  closely  on 
both  sides,  and  one  had  only  to  close  and 
bar  the  postern  gate,  which  still  hangs  on 
its  ancient  hinges,  to  shut  off  ingress 
effectually. 

Just  within  the  gate,  on  the  left  as  one 
enters,  is  the  door  where  Mr.  Datchery 
was  wont  to  sit,  his  white  hair  about  his 
ears,  to  watch  Jasper's  comings  and 
goings.  This  was  the  house  of  Mr. 
Tope,  the  verger,  and  one  may  enter  it 
now,  for  a  sign  above  the  door  proclaims 
it,  in  language  somewhat  too  archaic,  to 
be  "Yc  0\i\c  Gate  House  Tea  Shoppe." 
The  room  beyond  is  as  quaint  as  could 
well  be  imagined,  with  its  low,  beamed 
ceiling,  its  uneven  floor,  and  quite  au- 
thentic air  of  antiquity.  But  if  one  is 
looking  for  lunch,  a  better  one  may  be 
had  at  the  frankly  modern  shop  on  the 
other  side  of  the  High  Street. 

A  hundred  paces  or  so  beyond  the 
gate  is  the  old  graveyard  adjoining  the 
cathedral,  shut  off  from  the  street  by  a 
high  iron  fence.  It  was  through  this 
fence  that  "Stony"  Durdles,  weaving  his 
devious  way  homeward  with  Deputy  at 
his  heels,  was  wont  to  gaze  admiringly 
at  his  creations  in  the  tombstone  line — 
"surrounded  by  his  works,  like  a  popular 
author."  "  'Your  own  brother-in-law,'  " 
as  Durdles  remarked  one  night  to  Jasper, 
"introducing  a  sarcophagus  within  the 
railing,  white  and  cold  in  the  moonlight. 
'Mrs.  Sapsea!*  introducing  the  monu- 
ment of  that  devoted  wife.  'Late  In- 
cumbent;' introducing  the  Reverend  Gen- 
tleman's broken  column.  'Departed  As- 
sessed Taxes;'  introducing  a  vase  and 
towel,  standing  on  what  might  represent 
the  cake  of  soap.  'Former  Pastrycook 
and  Muffin-maker,  much  respected;*  in- 
troducing gravestone.  'AH  safe  and 
sound  here,  sir,  and  all  Durdles's  work. 
Of  the  common  folk,  that  is  merely 
bundled  up  in  turf  and  brambles,  the  less 
said  the  better.   A  poor  lot,  soon  forgot." 

It  is  naturally  for  the  Sapsea  monu- 
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I'hotograph  by  the  Author 

THE  CRYPT 

'Since  then,  the  crypt  has  been  swept  and  whitewashed,  and  the  air  of  mystery  quite  banished" 


mcnt  that  one  looks.  As  described  in  the 
book,  it  must  have  been  a  sort  of  burial 
vault  which  one  could  enter,  for  Durdles 
asks  Sapsca  for  the  key,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  sure  that  it  is  shipshape  inside 
as  well  as  out.  Many  hints  in  the  story 
point  to  the  likelihood  that  this  monu- 
ment was  to  play  a  most  important  part ; 
most  commentators  believe  that  it  was 
hither  Jasper  dragged  his  nephew's  body 
and  buried  it  in  a  bed  of  quicklime;  some 
believe  that  Edwin  died  there,  or  was 
already  dead ;  others  think  that  Durdles, 
on  his  trip  of  inspection,  stumbled  upon 
the  still-living  body,  snatched  it  forth, 
and  brought  it  back  to  life,  to  confront 
the  would-be  murderer  at  the  end  of  the 
story.  Whatever  purpose  it  was  to  serve, 
it  need  only  be  noted  here  that  no  monu- 
ment even  remotely  resembling  that  as- 
signed to  Mrs.  Sapsea  exists  in  the 
churchyard,  or,  apparently,  ever  has  ex- 
isted there.  It  seems  to  have  been  wholly 
a  creature  of  Dickens's  fancy — which,  of 
course,  only  makes  it  the  more  important, 


since  he  would  scarcely  have  been  at  so 
much  pains  to  imagine  it  in  detail  unless 
he  had  a  very  definite  use  for  it. 

Just  beyond  the  graveyard  is  the  west 
front  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  beauti- 
ful round-headed  doorway— one  of  the 
finest  Norman  doorways  to  be  seen  any- 
where. To  gaze  through  it  into  the  dim 
and  picturesque  interior  is,  indeed,  as 
.Mr.  Grewgious  declared,  "like  looking 
down  the  throat  of  Old  Time";  but  it 
is  not  the  purpose  here  to  deal  with  the 
architecture  of  this  "venerable  pile," 
except  as  it  concerns  Edwin  Drood. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  crypt  is 
easily  first  in  interest,  for  it  was  in  the 
crypt  that  Durdles  was  constantly  nos- 
ing about,  turning  up  an  "old  un"  now 
and  then,  or  creeping  into  one  of  its 
dark  corners  to  recover  from  the  eflFects 
of  a  debauch;  it  was  the  crypt  which 
Jasper  carefully  explored,  with  Durdles 
as  guide,  one  moonlight  night — an  ex- 
pedition about  which  Dickens  sought  to 
throw   such   an   air   of    mystery  and 
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which  he  called  "unaccountable"  so 
often  that  every  one  agrees  it  had  some 
close  connection  with  the  plot,  the 
most  obvious  explanation  being  that 
Jasper  ua<  seekinj;  a  suitable  place  in 
which  to  make  away  with  his  nephew 
and  dispose  of  his  body,  and  had  about 
decided  that  the  crypt  would  do. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  crypt  was  a  dark 
and  gloomy  place,  hah  iillcd  with  dirt 
and  rubbish— atone  fragments,  old  tomb- 
stones, and  debris  of  every  sort,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  centuries.  The  glass  was 
broken  from  the  narrow  windows,  which 
were  yet  wide  enough  for  a  small  boy  to 
squeeze  through,  and  so  the  boys  of  the 
neighbourhood  used  the  place  as  a  kind 
of  gang  headquarters.  There  are  many 
men  in  Rochester,  now  verging  into  the 
sixties,  who  were  more  familiar  u  irh  :t  at 
that  time  than  they  have  ever  been  since, 
and  who  remember  distinctly  its  damp 
and  earthy  smell,  its  darkness  and  gen- 
eral air  of  neelcct  and  decay.  It  was  in 
this  condition  that  it  was  familiar  to 
Dickens,  and  it  must  have  seemed  to  him 
a  very  fitting  place  for  the  commission  of 
such  a  crime  as  the  murder  of  Edwin 
Drood.  Here,  too,  a  body  could  have 
been  concealed,  or  placed  in  a  bed  of 
quicklime,  with  very  little  danger  of  dis- 
covery except  by  Durdles,  and  every  one 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  it  was  by 
Durdles  the  discovery  was  to  be  made. 

Since  tlicn,  the  crypt  has  been  swept 
and  whitewashed,  the  glass  restored  to 
the  windows,  and  the  air  of  mystery 
quite  banished.  Throngs  of  visitors,  at 
sixpence  a  head,  troop  through  it  daily, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  verger,  and  it 
would  now  be  quite  impossible  to  conceal 
anything  thrrr,  a-  a  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying photograph  will  show.  So  it 
takes  some  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
reconstruct  the  place  as  it  appeared  on 
the  ni^t  of  the  "unaccountable  expe- 
dition." 

Dickens  has  described  its  progress  with 

great  detail,  and  one  can  follow  it  step 
by  step.  Jasper  calls  for  Durdles  at  the 
hole  in  the  city  wall  in  which  he  lives, 
just  back  of  the  Travellers'  Twopenny, 
and  together  they  cross  the  Monks'  Vine- 


yard and  come  to  Minor  Canon  Corner, 
and  pause  behind  a  "piece  of  old  dwarf 
wail,  breast  high,  the  only  remaining 
boundary  of  what  was  once  a  garden,  but 
is  now  the  thoroughfare,"  and  which  has 
long  since  been  swept  away.  Then  they 
walk  on  toward  the  cathedral  along  a 
narrow  passage  past  the  mined  cloisters 
which  St  ill  exists,  and  enter  the  crypt  by 
a  small  side  door  of  which  Durdles  has 
the  key.  The  door  and  the  "rugged 
steps"  which  they  descend  are»  of  course, 
easily  identified. 

They  walk  up  and  down  the  crypt  for 
some  time,  then  mount  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  into  the  nave  of  the  cathedral, 
and  pause  while  Durdles  unlocks  the 
heavy  door  at  the  top,  "with  the  key  he 
has  already  used."  It  is  perhaps  worth 
remarking  that  this  door  doe^  not  need  a 
key  to  be  opened  from  the  inside.  In- 
deed, a  key  cannot  be  used,  as  the  bolt 
of  the  lock  is  controlled  by  a  catch.  The 
catch  Is  a  trick  catch,  as  the  present 
writer  found,  after  he  had  been  shut  into 
the  crypt  by  the  vei^r,  spent  an  inter- 
esting !ialf  hour  there,  and  then  tried  to 
get  out  again,  for  it  was  some  time  before 
he  mastered  the  trick  and  regained  his 
liberty.  The  lock  is  very  old,  and  the 
key  which  is  needed  to  work  it  from  the 
outside  is  a  heavy  iron  one — perhaps  the 
very  one  which  Durdles  is  supposed  to 
have  carried  and  which  Jasper  examined 
so  minutely. 

Another  short  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  dioir,  which  is  a  few  feet  higher  than 
the  nave, and  here  there  is  another  gate,  an 
iron  one  in  the  beatitlful  old  choir-screen, 
which  Durdles  also  unlocks.  Once  in 
the  choir,  they  cross  it  diagonally  to  the 
far  corner,  pass  through  the  door  leading 
to  the  corner  tow^cr,  and  "go  up  the 
winding  staircase,  turning  and  turning, 
and  lowering  their  heads  to  avoid  the 
stairs  above,  or  the  rough  stone  pivot 
around  which  they  twist.  Twice  or 
thrice,'*  Dickens  adds,  "they  emerge  into 
low-arched  galleries,  whence  they  can 
look  down  into  the  moonlit  nave."  This 
is  a  curious  mistake  for  Dickens,  who 
had  presumably  been  up  this  staircase 
many  times,  to  make,  for  there  is  no  open- 
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ing  from  the  stairway  into  the  triforium, 
nor  any  through  which  one  can  look 
down  into  the  nave. 

It  has  been  the  theory  of  many  people 
that  Jasper  killed  his  nephew  by  pushing 
him  from  the  top  of  this  tower  on  the 
night  of  the  great  storm,  after  having  in- 
veigled him  up  there  in  a  semi-intoxi- 
cated condition,  and  that  he  then  de- 
scended and  bundled  the  body  into  the 
crypt.  A  visit  to  the  tower  disproves 
this  theory,  because  there  is  no  way  in 
which  this  could  be  done.  There  is  no 
way  to  get  out  to  the  top  of  it,  for  it  is 
covered  by  a  solid  four-square  roof,  and 
the  single  narrow  door  opens  upon  the 
gutter  of  the  church-roof,  which  is 
guarded  by  a  parapet  some  three  or  four 
feet  high.  Over  the  parapet  at  this  point 
a  body  might,  indeed,  be  thrown,  and 
would  fall  a  sheer  hundred  feet  or  more 
to  the  pavement  below.  If  the  body  was 
thrown  over  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
just  here,  for  at  every  other  point  the 
gutters  overlook  the  lower  roofs  of  the 
aisles  or  of  similar  projections  built 
against  the  main  body  of  the  church. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  from 
this  point  Jasper  and  Durdles  looked 
down  on  Cloisterham,  "fair  to  see  in  the 
moonlight." 

They  seem  to  have  descended  without 


THE  CATHEDRAL  CLOSE 

"They  walk  on  toward  the  cathedral  along  a  narrow  passage  past  the  ruined  cloisters" 


THE  CATHEDRAL  TRANSEPT 

"Another  short  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
choir,  which  is  a  few  feet  higher  than 
the  nave,  and  here  there  is  another  gate, 
an  iron  one,  which  Durdles  also  unlocks" 


going  any  farther;  but  this  is  really  only 
the  beginning  of  a  inost  interesting  jour- 
ney.   Passing  along  this  gutter,  one  en- 
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MINOR  CANOK  ROW 

"A  wonderfully  quaint  row  of  brick  tene- 
ments, with  odd  little  porches  over  the 
doors,  like  sounding-boards  over  old 
pulpits" 

ters  a  little  door  leading  into  the  great 
central  tower  of  the  church.  There  is  a 
platform  here,  from  which  a  long  steep 
ladder  leads  to  a  trapdoor  opening  on  the 
platform  above  the  bells.  On  either  side 
stretches  a  dim  space,  circumscribed 
above  by  the  heavy  timbers  of  the  roof, 
and  below  by  the  rolling  masses  of  the 
stone  vaulting  of  the  transepts.  A  nar- 
row walk  of  planks  spans  this  vaulting, 
and  one  creeps  forward  cautiously  above 
the  billows  of  stone,  bending  low  under 
the  great  cross-timbers  of  the  roof,  and 
peering  down  into  abysses  masked  in 
blackness. 

To  the  expert  in  architecture,  this 
vaulting  in  reverse  must  be  most  inter- 
esting; to  the  student  of  Edwin  Drood 
the  thought  occurs  that  this  dark  and 
eyrie  place  is  more  suggestive  of  tragedy 
than  the  crypt  could  ever  have  been,  and 
one  wonders  if  it  was  not  in  one  of  these 
black  pits,  whose  depths  are  quite  secure 
from  any  casual  observation,  and  where 
even  Durdles  never  came,  that  Edwin 
Drood's  body  was  to  be  concealed,  after 
he  had  been  strangled  with  the  long  neck- 
cloth.   Dickens  was,  of  course,  familiar 


with  it,  and  the  picture  which  appeared 
on  the  cover  of  the  on'ginal  issue  of  the 
story,  drawn  from  directions  given  by 
Dickens  himself,  might  be  held  to  give 
some  basis  for  the  theory.  For,  at  the 
right  of  the  cover,  is  shown  a  spiral  stair 
up  which  three  men,  obviously  Tartar, 
Grewgious  and  Crisparkle,  are  hastening. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  tower  stair  which 
is  depicted,  and  the  present  writer  has 
always  believed  that  the  three  men  were 
hastening  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Jasper, 
who  was  to  be  captured  by  the  agile  Tar- 
tar after  a  fierce  chase  over  the  cathedral 
roof;  but  the  cause  of  their  haste  may 
really  be  the  chance  discovery  of  the  body 
somewhere  in  the  dim  recesses  overhead. 
Or  perhaps  the  conscience-stricken  Jas- 
per, drawn  back  to  the  body  of  his  vic- 
tim, as  murderers  so  often  are  in  fiction, 
and  sometimes  even  in  real  life,  may  be 
all  unconsciously  leading  them  to  it. 

One  point  more.  Andrew  Lang  haz- 
arded the  guess  that  Jasper  might  have 
killed  his  nephew  by  drugging  him  and 
then  pushing  him  down  the  winding 
staircase  of  the  tower.  Any  one  who  has 
been  up  that  staircase  will  realise  the  ab- 
surdity of  this,  for  it  is  so  narrow  and 
turns  so  sharply  that  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly fall  down  it  more  than  a  few  steps. 

The  first  turning  beyond  the  cathedral, 
as  one  leaves  it  by  the  west  door,  is 
Minor  Canon  Corner,  leading  to  Minor 
Canon  Row,  "a  wonderfully  quaint  row 
of  brick  tenements,  with  odd  little 
porches  over  the  doors,  like  sounding- 
boards  over  old  pulpits."  In  one  of  them 
— the  second  one  from  the  far  end,  so 
Mr.  Harris  says — the  athletic  Crisparkle 
lived  with  his  mother,  and  took  the  ill- 
fated  Neville  Landless  to  stay  as  a  pupil. 
This  row  of  houses  is  quite  unchanged, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
photograph,  and  is  still,  no  doubt,  in- 
habited by  the  minor  canons  of  the  ca- 
thedral. 

A  hundred  yards  farther  on  is  a  public 
park  known  as  The  Vines,  which  was 
once  the  vineyard  belonging  to  the  Priory 
of  Saint  Andrew,  connected  with  the  ca- 
thedral. That  the  good  monks  were  fond 
of  wine  the  size  of  the  vineyard  shows. 
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EASTCATE  MOUSE 

"It  was  here  that  Miss  Twinkleton  kept  her  Select  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies" 


It  is  mentioned  many  times  in  Edu  'tn 
Drood.  Three  days  before  his  death, 
Dickens,  who  was  Ending  the  writinp;  of 
the  stor>'  unexpectedly  difficult,  walked 
over  from  Gad's  Hill,  and  spent  a  long 
time  in  The  V^ines,  leaning  against  the 
fence,  apparently  so  deep  in  thought  that 
he  did  not  notice,  as  he  certainly  did  not 
heed,  the  salutations  of  chance  passers-by. 
That  he  was  pondering  his  story  cannot 
be  doubted,  for  the  Monks'  Vineyard 
figures  in  the  pages  written  a  few  hours 
before  his  death. 

If  one  leaves  The  Vines  by  the  gate 
in  front  of  Restoration  House  and  turns 
to  the  left  along  Crow  Lane,  one  comes 
in  a  few  minutes  to  the  site  of  the 
"Travellers'  Twopenny,"  .is  it  is  known 
in  Eduin  Drood.  Its  real  name  was 
"The  White  Duck,"  and  Dickens  cer- 
tainly does  not  exaggerate  its  shady  char- 
acter, for  its  memory  still  survives  in 
Rochester  as  a  public  house  so  disrep- 
utable that  any  girl  seen  coming  out  of 
it,  or  out  of  the  alley  leading  to  the  rear 
entrance,  lost  her  good  name  at  once  and 
forever.  It  was  torn  down  many  years 
ago. 

The  alley  which  runs  back  past  fhe 
place  leads  to  the  fragment  of  the  ancient 


city  wall,  in  which  Stony  Durdles  had 
his  abode.  The  yard  in  which  his  monu- 
ments were  cut  and  polished  was  in  front 
of  it,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that,  on 
the  night  Jasper  paid  the  place  a  visit,  he 
nearly  stepped  into  a  heap  of  quicklime. 

"  'Ware  that  there  mound  by  the  yard- 
gate.  Mister  Jarsper,*  says  Durdles. 

'*  'I  see  it.    What  is  it?' 

"  'Lime.' 

"Mr.  Jasper  stops,  and  waits  for  him 
to  come  up,  for  he  lags  behind. 

"  'What  you  call  quicklime?' 

"  'Ay!'  says  Durdles;  'quick  enough  to 
eat  your  boots.  With  a  little  handy 
stirring,  quick  enough  to  eat  your 
bones.'  " 

That  is  all  that  is  said  about  the 
quicklime,  but  the  suggestion  is  obvious. 
The  one  thing  which  has  puzzled  the 
commentators  is  to  explain  how  Jasper 
managed  to  get  enough  of  the  stuff  to 
bury  a  body  in  inside  the  Sapsea  vault,  or 
into  the  crypt.  Mr.  Lang,  or  perhaps  it 
is  Mr.  Proctor,  suggests  that  Jasper 
spent  a  strenuous  night  wheeling  it  there 
in  a  barrow,  and  points  out  the  emphasis 
which  Dickens  lays  upon  the  fact  that 
the  close  is  absolutely  silent  and  deserted 
after  nightfall,  so  that  Jasper  would 
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i>tand  in  small  danger  of  discovery.  But 
to  to  the  close,  he  would  have  had  to 
come  out  past  the  Travellers'  Twopenny, 

the  one  place  in  Cloistcrham  where  stratr- 
glers  were  almost  certain  to  be  encoun- 
tered at  any  hour  of  the  nfcht.    It  b 

possible  that  Dic-kcti>  may  have  had  at 
the  back  ot  his  mind  when  he  betian  to 
tale  some  such  development,  but  he  must 
have  abandoned  it  when  he  came  to  con- 
sider it  more  carefully. 

Returning  to  Crow  Lai)e  and  proceed- 
ing on  in  the  direction  of  the  High  Street, 
one  presently  finds  one's  self  opposite  a 
preat,  ramblinfr.  three-storied  brick  build- 
ing, with  many  bays  and  dormers.  It  is 
known  as  the  Eastgate  House,  and  is 
now  a  museum  owned  by  the  town  ;  but 
it  is  also  both  the  Nuns'  House  of 
Eduiti  Drood  and  the  VVestuate  House 
of  the  I'uku  'hk  Ptipcrs.  It  was  here 
that  Tuinklcton  kept  her  Select 

Seminary  fur  Young  Ladies;  it  was  here 
that  Rosa  Bud  and  Helena  Landless 
went  to  school,  and  it  was  In  the  garden 
atratfied  that  Jasper  made  his  violent  and 
threatening  declaration  of  love.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  pile,  dating  from  1591 ; 
ori;:inally  the  mansion  of  a  yreat  fjentle- 
man,  Sir  Peter  Kucke,  it  fell  from  that 
high  estate,  and  for  many  years  was 
really  used  as  a  school  for  girls.  It  is 
as  a  girls'  school  that  it  figures  also  in 
Picku  ickt  for  it  was  here,  one  dark  night, 
that  Sam  Weller  boosted  his  portly  em- 
ployer over  the  wall,  in  the  effort  t<»  pre 

vent  an  elopement — an  adventure  which 
ended  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  discomfiture 
and  confusion. 

Just  across  the  street  is  the  three- 
storied  bouse — each  story  overhnnclng 
the  one  below — wliere  dwelt  Mr.  Sapsea, 


auctioneer  and  mayor  of  Cloistcrham. 
The  date  1684  is  on  a  shield  between  die 
gables;  aiul,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
lower  story  Is  the  office  of  a  firm  of 
auctioneers. 

All  of  which  dhows  how  closely 
Dickens  followed  local  topography,  and 
how  clearly  he  had  it  in  mind,  as  he 
built  up  his  tale.  No  doubt  he  fancied 
he  could  thus  give  an  added  verisimill* 
Tvide  to  a  plot  sadly  in  need  of  it!  (Inly 
when  there  was  absolute  necessity  did  he 
invent  a  detail — and  its  invention  proves 
how  necessary  it  was.  For  imtanoe, 
there  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  weir 
in  the  river  near  Cloisterham.  Dickens, 
to  fumudi  an  additional  clue  to  the  per« 
son  he  wished  suspected  of  the  murder, 
placed  a  weir  about  two  miles  above  tlie 
town.  As  lias  been  said  already,  there 
was  no  burial  vault  in  the  churchyard 
such  as  the  one  assi^rncd  to  Sapsea.  And 
the  dark,  mysterious,  Wilkie  CoUin- 
sey  atmosphere  which  Dickens  tried  to 
throw  about  the  cathedral  precincts 
existed,  of  course,  only  in  his  tmagina' 
tion. 

Some  months  ago,  the  present  writer 

hazarded  some  conjectures,  in  The 
BooKNt  w,  as  to  the  outcotne  of  the 
story.  1  iie  careful  examination  of  its 
scene,  as  here  outlined,  has  added  nothing 
new  to  these,  nnr  sir^'jcsted  nn\'  modi- 
fication of  them,  except  perhaps  a  more 
pronounced  leanint^  toward  the  belief  to 
which  Andrew  Lang,  after  long  con- 
tinued effort  to  find  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion, ultimately  came:  that  Dickens  him- 
self did  not  see  clearly  how  the  story  was 
to  end,  and  had  need  to  ride  most  care- 
fully and  adroitly  to  avoid  a  cropper  at 
the  last. 
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It  is  curious  how  a  sl'mht  touch  of  ridi- 
cule will  cling  and  colour  one's  concep- 
tions, how  a  word,  the  occasion  for  which 
has  long  been  forgotten,  may  affect  one's 
attitude  after  centuries  have  gone  by. 
Luther  was  the  first  malefactor  to  cast  a 
slur  upon  the  good  and  worthy  city  of 
Leipsic,  when  in  one  of  his  irascible 
moods  he  tersely  crystallised  his  impres- 
sion of  it  in  the  phrase:  Lipsia  lips'tscit. 
However  little  harm  there  was  in  the  fact 
that  I^eipsic  was  wont  in  his  time  to  go 
its  own,  perhaps  narrow  way,  the  phrase 
seemed  ever  after  to  reflect  upon  its  char- 
acter. The  other  malefactor  was  Goethe ; 
for  who  does  not  feel  the  sting  of  satire 
in  the  words  which  he  makes  a  drunken 
fellow  say  in  Faust: 

Mein  Leipzif;  lob'  ich  mir, 
Ea  ist  ein  klein  Paris  und  bildet  seine  Leute. 

(My  Leipsic  I  must  praise! 
It  is  a  little  Paris  and  educates  its  people.) 

Somehow  these  two  utterances,  com- 
bined with  the  city's  reputation  for  slow- 
ness— Lipsia  vult  expectari — at  an  age 
not  yet  possessed  of  the  demon  of  speed, 
tended  to  solidify  into  a  notion  of  a  city 
obstinately  and  deliberately  going  its  way 


with  an  assumption  of  metropolitan  airs 
— a  provincial  attempting  the  Parisian 
pose! 

These  preconceived  and  erroneous  no- 
tions once  corrected  by  better  information 
and  closer  acquaintance.  Leipsic  emerges 
from  the  somewhat  misleading  nii'its  of 
its  reputation  as  a  city  with  no  little  rea- 
son for  local  pride.  For  has  it  not  been 
through  its  whole  existence  a  centre  of 
commerce  and  of  knowledge?  Leipsic 
without  its  "Messen," — its  fairs — Leipsic 
without  its  university,  is  a  thing  unthink- 
able. It  is  the  fairs  that  have  made 
Leipsic  no  less  than  the  university,  for 
those  monster  markets  have  given  it  that 
material  prosperity  which  fosters  intel- 
lectual ambitions  and  furnishes  a  solid 
foundation  for  ideal  aspirations.  Of 
these  fairs  with  which  I^eipsic  has  become 
identified,  there  arc  three  kinds:  the 
weekly  market  which  establishes  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  between  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  country  and  lasts 
only  one  day:  the  "Jahrmarkt"  or  annual 
market  which  lasts  several  days  and  as- 
sembles the  representatives  of  the  coun- 
try's trade;  and  the  "Messe"  which  at- 
tracts buyers  and  purchasers  from  far  and 
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near  and  lasts  a  week  or  more.  The 
nze  of  the  market-place  of  Leipsic  su|^ 
gests  that  its  founders  had  an  e>-e  for 
business,  and  the  hi-Htnry  of  Leipsic  re- 
cords that  these  markets  were  indeed 
visited  by  foreign  merchants  a  hundred 
years  after  its  fnumlation — a  record  for 
growth  which  seems  to  contradict  the 
dty's  reputation  for  slowness.  The  first 
"markers"  were  held  at  Easter  and 
Michaelmas:  a  third  was  n(M<'<!  nr  New 
Year  s,  and  all  three  developed  into  fairs 
with  the  Eastermas  the  most  important. 

That  these  great  conventions  for  pur- 
posrs  of  trade  were  attended  by  spectacu- 
lar jeatures  calciilatcil  to  offer  recreation 
after  the  serious  labour  of  commercial 
negotiations,  is  proof  of  the  shrewdness 
of  the  people.  Itinerant  showmen  of 
every  kind  and  calibre  were  admitted  on 
signing  pled^^es  of  (^ood  conduct,  and 
reaped  a  rich  harvest.  While  the  Ir^iti- 
mate  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  booths 
on  the  market-place»  relieved  by  stands 
and  tables  where  refreshments  were 
served,  the  shows  on  the  "Rossmarkt" — 
horse  market — attracted  almost  as  great 
a  crowd  of  mere  pleasure-seekers.  For 
there  were  menageries,  i  ircn^  perform- 
ances, curiosity  cabinets,  panoramas,  wax 
works,  flea  theatres,  gamblinn  booths  and 
other  amusements  of  a  more  or  less  inno- 
cent  nature.  It  is  recorded  that  no  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  strangers  visited  the 
Eastermas  in  the  year  1800. 

In  the  course  of  the  century  with  its 
industrial  development  the  popiilnritv  of 
these  masses  began  to  decline  and  other 
dties  of  Germany  tried  to  wrest  them 
from  Leipsic.  The  iit\  had  grown  in 
population — it  numbers  now  some  six 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants — until  it 
ranked  fifth  in  si/e  after  Berlin;  but  the 
profit^  for  the  ini]i\  idiial  participators  at 
the  monster  markets  i»ad  not  grown  in 
proportion.  Through  the  efforts  of  a  far- 
seeing  businessman,  however,  the  Leipsic 
chain  her  of  commerce  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fairs  under  more  timely 
conditions.  The  old  "Gewandhaus,"  the 
centre  of  Leipsic's  musical  life  dorinu:  the 
time  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  was 


remodelled  and  made  into  an  appropriate 
meeting^place  for  the  wholesale  trade  and 

the  retail  trade  and  side-shows  were  es- 
tablished upon  the  new  fair  groimd.  the 
"Messplatz,"  which  at  least  twice  a  year 
affords  a  spectacle  as  animated  and  fa9> 
cinating  as  the  old  "Messen"  had  been. 

While  Frankfort,  Nuremberg  and 
other  commercial  dties  of  Germany 
were  early  identified  with  wholesale 
trade,  Leipsic  was  always  the  middleman, 
the  half-way  station,  where  merchandise 
was  exhibited  for  trade  on  its  way  north 
or  south,  east  or  west.  The  city  dealt 
with  a  variety  of  articles:  smoked  and  salt 
fish  from  northern  seaports,  dairy,  farm 
and  garden  products  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  tallow,  wav  and  hides  from 
the  east,  te.\tile  products  from  the  south, 
spices  from  the  west.  This  commercial 
activity  promoted  internatkmal  inter- 
course and  gave  it  an  importance  out  of 
proportion  to  its  size  and  age.  Cities  of 
such  material  prosperity  are  likely  to 
emulate  the  great  metropoles  of  the  world 
in  everything,  even  in  metropolitan  vice; 
for  prosperity  seems  infallibly  followed 
by  luxury  and  license.  An  Italian  priest 
who  prrnrlicd  in  Leipsic  in  1452  acrainst 
immoral  dances,  indecent  dress  and  other 
sinful  manifestations  of  the  city's  life, 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  spiritual 
revival  a  la  Savonarola.  The  people 
built  a  fire  and  threw  into  the  flames 
cards  and  dice,  dancing  slippers  and  cos- 
metics, and  other  evidences  of  their 
frivolous  frame  of  mind.  But  the  gpod 
resolutions  were  not  kept  long. 

For  die  university  which  had  been 
founded  in  1409  upon  the  model  of  the 
tmiversities  of  Prague,  Bologna,  and 
Paris,  attracted  the  well-to-do  youth  of 
the  country  and  the  ambitious  and  adven- 
turous from  far  and  near,  and  its  chron- 
icles record  numerous  trespasses  against 
the  decalogue.  But  the  reputation  of  the 
students  of  Leipsic  at  that  time  was 
hardly  worse  than  that  of  other  universi- 
ties. I'he  only  matter  in  which  they 
seem  to  have  surpassed  the  students  of 
other  learned  Institutions,  was  that  of 
dress.  The  Beau  Brummels  were  numer- 
ous, and  dand)  ism  was  felt  by  them  to  be 
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so  essential  a  feature  of  their  rank  and 
station  in  life,  that  a  ducal  ordinance 
limiting  the  extravagance  of  students' 
fashions  caused  a  riot  in  1682.  That  this 
dandyism  was  calculated  to  impress  the 
fair  maidens  of  Leipsic  goes  without  say- 
ing. The  reputation  of  the  girls  of 
Saxony  for  beauty  so  naively  expressed  in 
the  rhyme, 

Sachsen, 

Wo  die  schonen  Madchen  auf  den  Baumen 
wachsen. 

(Saxony,  where  the  pretty  girls  grow  on 
trees). 

and  the  reputation  of  the  Leipsic  students 
for  dandyism  combined  to  make  the  city 
worthy  ai  being  called  "Das  galante 
Leipzig,"  the  term  "galant"  to  be  taken 
in  the  special  German  meaning,  which 
is  at  once  elegant,  polished,  chivalrous 
and — amorous.  The  amorous  adventures 
of  Leipsic  students  were  indeed  fully  as 
remarkable  as  their  academic  achieve- 
ments. 

The  interest  of  the  population  was 
early  divided  between  trade  and  science. 
It  is  significant  that  Leipsic  at  an  early 
period  acquired  and  to  this  day  retained 
a  monopoly  on  the  book-trade  and  allied 
industries.  The  first  printing-press  was 
owned  by  Andreas  Frisner,  professor  of 
theology  and  rector  of  the  university  in 
1482.  Three  years  later  one  Kunz 
Kachelofen  opened  the  first  public  print- 
ing office,  and  within  the  next  half  cen- 
tury the  printing  and  book  trade  de- 
veloped briskly.  The  religious  struggles 
and  persecutions  of  the  Reformation  for 
a  time  threatened  to  kill  the  trade  which 
had  done  no  little  toward  spreading  the 
gospel  of  the  new  church.  But  by  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  book- 
trade  of  Leipsic  had  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions that  its  display  at  the  "Messen" 
attracted  great  numbers  of  learned  and 
distinguished  visitors  from  all  over  the 
country.  An  enterprising  Swiss  who  had 
studied  in  Leipsic,  Ernst  Vogelin,  was 
one  of  its  pioneers.  He  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Leipsic  printer  and  enlarged 
the  establishment  by  a  type  foundry,  a 
publishing  house  and  a  retail  book  store. 
But  accused  of  being  a  secret  adherent  of 
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Calvinism  and  heavily  indebted  to  un- 
scrupulous creditors,  he  failed  and  had  to 
leave  the  town.  Another  pioneer  in  the 
trade,  Henning  Gross,  had  also  to  suflFer 
for  his  supposed  religious  heresies.  He 
was  the  first  to  publish  a  catalogue  of  the 
fair  of  1595,  which  placed  Leipsic  offi- 
cially at  the  head  of  the  trade. 

The  University  was  so  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  the  city  and  its  people  that 
it  had  a  succession  of  academic  dynasties 
of  almost  autocratic  power.  They  dic- 
tated its  policy  in  the  minutest  details  and 
caused  no  little  discontent  in  the  period 
when  a  new  intellectual  life  began  to  as- 
sert itself  even  within  its  sacred  walls, 
shaking  the  foundations  of  the  old  order 
and  ushering  in  a  period  of  enlightenment 
which  made  of  I>eipsic  something  like  a 
centre  of  new  thought.  But  the  fore- 
runners of  this  new  life  were  no  better 
treated  at  the  university  than  other  pio- 
neers. The  great  philosopher  Leibnitz 
had  been  refused  his  doctor  title,  left  the 
university  and  never  returned  to  his  na- 
tive city,  which  now  honours  the  memory 
of  its  great  son  by  a  monument  in  the 
court  of  that  same  university.  Thomasius, 
the  other  great  thinker,  shocked  the  sup- 
porters of  various  time-honoured  archa- 
isms by  delivering  a  lecture  in  German 
instead  of  Latin,  and  for  this  misde- 
meanor was  soon  after  removed,  and  also 
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deserted  his  native  town.  Academic 
mediwrity  ruleil  until  the  piiddle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  "^'et  it  was  this  same 
mediocrity  that  coined  the  boastful 
phrase.  "Extra  Lipsia  non  est  vita;  si  est 
vita,  nun  tst  ita."  a  conviction  shared  by 
faculty  and  students  and  a  j:ood  part  of 
the  citizens,  although  other  universities 
of  the  country  were  much  more  alive — 
and  some  cities  likewise. 

That  century  made  Lcipsic  a  literary 
centre;  for  it  broupht  to  the  city  a  man 
who,  however  limited  were  his  creative 
pifts,  became  a  stimulating:  and  critical 
force  in  the  literature  of  the  country: 
Gottsched.  He  had  an  ama/ing  recep- 
tive power,  absorbed  philosophy,  letters 
and  art  as  a  sponge  does  water,  and  under 
the  pre>sure  of  social  stimulus  gave  to 
others  what  he  had  acquired,  in  a  far 
more  attractive  form  than  he  had  re- 
ceived it.  By  his  imdeniablc  linRuIstic 
talent  and  his  really  fine  feeling  for  the 
puritv  of  speech,  he  became  the  savior 
and  reformer  of  German  prose  which  was 


at  that  time  hopelessly  encumbered  with 
dialect  elements.  Gottsched  was  a  great 
admirer  of  French  drama,  a  taste  shared 
by  his  gifted  wife,  Luise.  and  with  her 
aid  and  that  of  his  friend,  the  talented 
actress  and  theatrical  director  Karoline 
Neuber,  set  out  "to  reform  the  German 
theatre.  The  Neuber  company  had  ap- 
peared in  Leipsic  at  Eastermas  in  1727 
and  proved  vastly  superior  to  others  of  its 
kind.  It  settled  in  Leipsic  and  by  re- 
storing something  of  the  lost  dignity  of 
the  drama  and  banishing  the  "Hans- 
wurst"— clown — from  the  stage,  deter- 
mined the  future  course  of  the  Cicrman 
theatre.  Gottsched's  importance  rests 
upon  his  function  as  dramatic  critic.  But 
it  is  indispensable  in  our  days  to  take  note 
of  another  feature  of  Gottsched's  work : 
his  attitude  toward  woman.  His  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  "gelehrte  Frau- 
enzimmer."  the  well-informed  and 
learned  woman  of  which  Frau  Gottsched 
was  a  brilliant  example,  was  so  great, 
that  he  edited  two  magazines  for  the 
special  edification  of  woman  readers. 
That  he,  who  had  set  out  to  fight  ortho- 
doxy in  letters  and  drama,  ended  by  be- 
coming rather  orthodox  himself  and  con- 
sidering himself  infallible,  has  dimmed 
his  fame,  but  does  not  diminish  his  merits. 

A  man  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  great 
popidarity  at  the  imiversity  and  outside 
of  it  was  Gellert,  the  genial  writer  of 
fables  that  every  German  child  knows, 
of  sacred  lyrics  which  are  a  bit  doctrinal 
and  rigid,  and  of  a  prose  w  hich  is  delight- 
fully simple  and  graceful.  Gellert  was 
not  a  great  creative  genius,  but  an  all 
around  adviser  and  counsellor  in  matters 
'  secular  and  spiritual.  As  university  pro- 
fessor he  was  of  such  scrupulous  con- 
scientiousness that  he  was  wont,  like  a 
modest  schoolmaster,  to  correct  the 
treatises  and  dissertations  of  his  students 
with  red  ink.  He  had  a  profound  and 
wholesome  influence  upon  his  students, 
among  whom  were  Lessing,  the  keenest, 
and  Goethe,  the  most  universal  mind  of 
Germany.  It  does  credit  to  Goethe  that 
he  preserved  among  the  souvenirs  of  his 
Leipsic  days  many  a  theme  which  bore 
corrections  from  the  venerated  master's 
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hand.  Gottsched's  star  was  then  wan- 
in  j;;  his  intolerance  had  alienated  from 
him  men  who  had  at  first  been  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  aims;  the  society  which  hfi 
had  founded  would  not  suffer  his  dic- 
tatorial pedantry  and  his  famous  contro- 
versy with  the  Swiss  critics,  Bodmer  and 
Breitinger,  who  had  taken  English  letters 
and  especially  Milton  as  their  model, 
ended  in  defeat.  Even  the  faithful 
"Neuberin,"  the  dramatic  exponent  of 
his  ideals.  Lessinp,  Gellert  and  others 
deserted  him,  who  had  at  one  time  reigned 
undisputed.  But  Leipsic  continued  to  at- 
tract German  poets  of  that  time,  and 
among  the  houses  marked  by  commemo- 
rative tablets  are  not  only  those  of 
(jcllert,  the  student  quarters  of  Goethe 
and  Lessing,  but  also  the  house  where 
Schiller  wrote  his  "Lied  an  die  Frcudc," 
and  others. 

Not  only  in  literature  and  all  the 
trades  and  arts  connected  with  the  book- 
industries  did  Leipsic  early  acquire  promi- 
nence. In  music,  too,  it  had  the  rare 
luck  of  becoming  the  residence  of  no  less 
a  musician  than  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 
But  although  Bach  was  organist  of  the 
Thomas  church,  the  director  of  its  choir, 
instructor  in  the  Thomas  school  and  "di- 
rector musici"  of  all  the  other  churches, 
as  also  of  the  town  pipers  and  town 
fiddlers,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a 
very  easy  time  with  the  authorities  in 
power.  For  his  biography  records  nu- 
merous irritating  little  disputes  concern- 
ing discipline  and  even  his  modest  salary. 
When  he  died  and  the  worthy  bvirghers 
of  Leipsic  consulted  about  the  choice  of 
a  successor,  they  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Herr  Bach  had  been  a  great  mu- 
sician, but  not  a  great  teacher.  They 
forgot  even  to  mark  his  grave.  The 
Napoleonic  wars  which  wrought  such 
havoc  in  Germany  and  disturbed  no  little 
the  "Lipsian"  pace  of  life,  naturally  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  city,  just  as 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  done.  But 
the  coffers  of  the  citizens  seem  to  have 
had  a  respectable  reserve  fund ;  for  busi- 
ness was  promptly  resumed  and  the 
growth  of  the  city  was  not  perceptibly 
checked.  The  industries  speedily  revived, 


THE  HOUSE  WHERE  SCHII.I.ER  WROTE  "LIED  AN 
DIE  FREUDE"   (ode  to  JOY) 


attendance  at  the  fairs  was  as  great  as 
ever.  It  is  certainly  a  proof  of  enter- 
prise calculated  to  refute  Leipsic's  repu- 
tation for  slowness  that  it  built  out  of  its 
own  initiative  the  railroad  from  I^eipsic 
to  Dresden  which  was  opened  in  1839. 

The  book  trade  of  leipsic  took  an- 
other step  forward  when  its  first  great 
encyclopedia  was  launched,  the  now  for- 
gotten Universallexikon  by  Zedler  in 
sixty-four  volumes,  the  forerunner  of  the 
encyclopedias  now  published  in  that  city. 
Bernhard  Christoph  Brcitkopf,  the  pub- 
lisher of  Gottsched,  became  the  founder 
of  the  firm  still  carrying  on  business, 
though  principally  as  music  publishers, 
imder  the  name  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel. 
The  older  firms  were  joined  in  1795  by 
Georg  Joachim  Giischen  and  in  time  fol- 
lowed Karl  Christoph  Traugott  Tauch- 
nitz,  Benedikt  Gotthelf  Tcubner,  Fried- 
rich  Arnold  Brockhaus  and  Christian 
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Bcrnhard  Tauclmitz.  The  firm  of  F.  A. 
Rrocichaus  has  become  identified  with  the 
encyclopedia  known  as  Brockhaus'  Kon- 
versationslrxikon  and  the  Biblioiijraphische 
Institut  with  Meyer's  Konvcrsationslexi- 
ion  and  a  number  of  encyclopedias  of 
art  and  science.  The  house  of  Philipp 
Rcclam  undertook  to  supply  the  (Jerman 
book  market  with  cheap  editions  under 
the  collective  title  V niversal-Bibliothek. 
To  this  enterprise  the  German  people 
owe  in  a  great  measure  their  astonishing 
familiarity  with  foreign  literature,  for  in 
this  edition  translations  of  the  works  of 
the  great  Scandinavians,  Russians  and 
other  forciiin  writers  speedily  followed 
the  publication  of  the  original  and  by 
their  very  low  price — ten  cents! — came 
within  the  reach  of  readers  of  moderate 
means.  The  demand  for  cheaper  edi- 
tions of  musical  works  was  also  first 
supplied  by  a  I>eipsic  firm,  the  "Bureau 
de  Musique"  which  since  the  year  1814 
bears  the  name  of  Carl  Fried  rich  Peters. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 


century  Leipsic  was  pre-eminently  a 
centre  of  musical  life.  For  the  old 
(Jewandhaus  was  the  scene  of  orchestral 
and  choral  performances  in  charge  of 
eminent  musicians,  among  them  Mendels- 
sohn, who  made  it  world-famous.  The 
conservatory  of  music  was  also  founded 
in  his  time  and,  while  Mendelssohn  was 
its  director  another  great  German  com- 
poser was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
faculty,  Robert  Schumann.  Finally 
Leipsic  can  lay  claim  to  be  indirectly  the 
cradle  of  the  new  German  opera;  for 
Richard  Wagner  was  born  there  on  May 
22,  1813.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
the  city  does  not  seem  conscious  of  the 
significance  of  that  fact ;  for  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born  has  recently  been  de- 
molished ;  and  no  street,  no  square  bears 
his  name,  nor  has  his  memory  been  hon- 
oured by  a  monument. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  Leipsic 
had  its  own  Lipsian  way  of  treating  its 
great  sons,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  does  so  quite  innocently,  because  it  is 
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Its  nature.  The  thrifty  and  hustling  city 
has  its  business  interests  so  much  at  heart 
that  it  may  lack  the  genuine  apprecia- 
tion of  intellecfual  superiority  and  of  ar- 
tistic genius.  Though  identified  with  the 
book  and  music  trade  and  indirectly  also 
with  the  reproductive  arts,  it  did  not  with 
the  exception  of  Leibnitz,  Thomasius  and 
Wagner,  produce  any  great  writers  or 
musicians.  The  great  men  associated  with 
its  literary  life  from  the  time  of  Gui-the 
and  Lessing  to  the  present,  were  resi- 
dents, but  not  natives.  The  list  of  these 
transients  is  kmg  and  illustrious;  it  in- 
cludes the  names  of  Schiller  and  Jean 
Paul;  of  Freytag  and  Busch,  who  were 
connected  with  the  "Grcnzboten,"  now 
published  in  Berlin;  of  Laube,  the  dra- 
matist, prominent  in  the  Young  Germany 
of  the  thirties  who  lived  there  ofi  and  on 
as  editor  of  a  magazine ;  of  Ebers,  who  is 
known  in  America  only  as  author  of 
"Egyptian"  stories,  but  who  for  fifteen 
years  was  professor  of  Egyptology  at  the 
university;  of  Gottschall,  novelist,  dra- 
matist and  poet,  Ernst  Eckstein  and 
Others.  But  of  the  native  writers  who 
became  widdy  known  during  the  last 
century  there  are  only  Roderich  Bcncdix, 
the  prolific  playwright,  whose  light  little 
comedies  are  popular  with  teachers  and 
students  of  German,  Elise  Polko  and 
Marie  T.'psius,  known  almost  exclusively 
under  her  pseudonym  "La  Mara,"  both 
closely  associated  with  the  music  of  their 
time. 

During  the  Mendelssohn-Schumann 
period,  artistically  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant in  the  history  of  Leipsic,  a  popular 
figure  was  the  promising  young  singer 
Elise  V^ogel,  who  when  failing  health 
terminated  her  operatic  career  and  mar- 
riage followed,  became  as  Elise  Polko  one 
of  the  most  prolific  and  popular  writers 
of  prose  and  verse  of  the  "womanly 
womanly"  style  of  the  Victorian  period. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
tales  and  sketches  and  short  stories  which 
she  published  under  the  collective  title 
MiuUtdheh§  MSreken,  Phmttatkn  und 
Skhxen,  dumg^  fair  from  ffvmg  the  in- 
nocent young  music  student  an  Idea  of 
what  the  real  life  of  the  profession  was 


and  still  is,  were  most  stimulating  and 
ii'spiring  in  a  mild  sentimental  way  and 
found  scores  of  readers  to  whom  a  less 
emotional  and  sweetly  idealistic  manner 
would  not  have  appealed.  A  more  so- 
ph»ticated  generation  has  dubbed  her 
"Musikalische  Marchentante,"  but  her 
numerous  volumes  of  fiction,  memoirs 
and  recollections  of  tlic  famous  men  and 
women  of  her  day  hold  their  own.  As 
closely  identified  with  a  later  period  in 
the  history  of  music  is  the  name  of  Marie 
Lipsius,  daughter  of  a  rector  of  Thomas 
school.  She,  too,  had  studied  music  with 
a  pupil  of  Liszt  and  when  introduced  to 
the  Liszt  circle  at  Weimar  a  friendship 
ensued  between  her  and  die  master  whi^ 
lasted  to  his  death.  "La  Mara,"  as  she 
chose  to  call  herself,  w-hen  encouraged 
by  Liszt  she  first  began  the  publication 
of  her  biographical  studies,  Musikalische 
Studienkopfe,  has  written  a  respectable 
number  of  historical  and  other  volumes, 
edited  the  letters  of  Liszt,  von  Biilow, 
Berlioz  and  the  Princess  Wittgenstein, 
translated  into  German  Liszt's  book  on 
Chopin,  and  has  made  for  herself  in 
musical  literature  a  prominent  and 
permanent  place. 

Rut  the  most  widely  known  name  as- 
sociated with  Leipsic  and  one  so  dear  to 
the  American  travelling  abroad  that  it 
outweighs  the  names  of  all  the  I'retary 
celebrities  that  ever  lived  in  Leipsic  from 
Luther  to  Beyerlein,  is — Karl  Baedeker. 
For  he  has  furnished  the  foreigner  more 
than  reading  for  an  idle  hour;  he  has 
been  the  helpful,  wise  and  genial  Mentor 
to  an  endless  army  of  travellers  coming 
and  going  in  and  out  of  season  and  so 
dependent  upon  his  guiding  hand  that 
they  arc  lost  without  him.  An  edition  of 
Baedeker's  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Na- 
pli";.  nnu-  hefnre  the  writer,  contains  thlS 
"envoi"  preceding  the  preface: 

(io,  little  book,  Cod  send  thee  good  passage^ 
And  specially  let  this  be  thy  prayere: 
Unto  them  all  diat  thee  will  read  or  hear, 
Where  thou  art  ytumg,  after  their  help  to 
call, 

Thee  to  correct  in  any  part  or  all. 

The  sentiment  is  significant  for  the 
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relation  between  these  guide-books  and 
the  guided.  It  becomes  personal,  inti- 
mate; one  might  sa\ ,  r'lat  on  stepping 
upon  forciirn  soil  the  iravclkr  is — ^mar- 
ried to  Baedeker! 

The  history  of  these  guide-books  is  in- 
teresting. The  house  of  Baedeker  is  a 
dynasty  of  printers  and  publishers  which 
gioes  back  to  Bremen  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  which  in  the  course  of  time — 
a  proof  that  they  were  themselves  a  race 
of  travellers — appears  in  various  cities  of 
Germany,  was  established  in  Bielefeld  in 
the  eighteenth  and  in  F.sscn  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Here  in  1801  was  born 
Karl  Baedeker — the  First,  who  after 
studying  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  and 
goini:  through  .m  np[>rentice>hip  of  for- 
eign travel,  removed  to  Coblenz,  while 
another  member  of  the  family  continued 
the  business  at  Essen.  The  first  step  in 
the  enterprise  which  was  to  make  him 
famous  all  over  the  world  was  his  taking 
over  from  another  publisher  a  little  guide 
written  by  a  German  professor  for 
"hurried  travellers"  on  a  Rhine  journey 
between  Mayence  and  Coblenz.  The 
book  had  some  descriptive  and  illustra- 
tive features  which  have  since  been  elimi- 
nated and  from  that  first  edition  has 
grown  to  double  its  aze,  the  number  of 
plans  included  having  correspondingly 
increased  from  twenty-fi\e  to  ci^hty-onc. 
It  had  long  grated  upon  Germans  to  see 
hosts  of  foreign  travellers  follow  the 
itinerary  of  "Childe  Harold"  along  rlicir 
Rhine  with  a  "Murrnv"  in  their  hands 
and  when  Karl  Baedeker  conceived  the 
idea  of  giving  the  travelling  public  Ger- 
man guide-books  he  acknowledt'cil  his 
indebtedness  to  Murray.  The  relations 
between  the  two  publ^ers  were  friendly 
and  they  are  known  even  to  have  ex- 
changed sucgesfions  referring  to  their 
books.  The  earlier  Baedekers  abounded 
in  naive  personal  reflections  of  the  au- 
thor; but  as  they  assumed  a  more  prac'rl- 
cal  and  businesslike  character,  his  per- 
sonality vanished  from  their  pages  and 
only  the  fruit  of  his  experience  was  of- 
fered in  a  perfectly  objective  tone.  For 
the  practicability  of  these  guide-books  is 
due  in  no  little  measure  to  the  fact  that 


their  author  was  a  great  traveller  him- 
self and  that  he  took  pains  to  gather  in- 
formation from  other  travellers  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers. 

Karl  Baedeker  the  Second,  who  be- 
came the  head  of  the  firm  in  1859,  was 
also  a  great  traveller  and  especially  a  de- 
voted Alpinist.  It  was  he  who  transferred 
the  business,  which  had  1^  this  thne  a»* 
sumed  large  proportions,  to  Leipsic,  die 
heart  of  German  book  trade.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1 878  by  the  present  head  of 
the  house,  Fritz  Baedeker,  who  ten  years 

later  took  in  a  parrncr,  Heinrich  Ritter. 
The  number  of  guide-books  published 
since  that  first  venture  in  1828  has 
reached  some  thirty  volumes  with  an 
aggregate  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  editions  and  a  circulation  of  some 
one  million  fifty  thousand  copies,  prob- 
ably more,  for  these  books  come  from  the 
Baedeker  press  not  only  in  German  but 
in  French  and  English  as  well.  Al- 
though the  firm  has  published  many 
other  works,  especially  books  for  instruc- 
tion in  languages,  it  is  almost  exclusively 
identified  with  the  guide-books.  The 
Essen  branch  of  the  Baedeker  family 
under  Julius  Baedeker  also  removed  to 
Leipsic  and  has  hit  upon  books  of  wide, 
though  not  of  as  universal  appeal  as  those 
of  Karl  Baedeker.  It  has  brou^t  out 
the  works  of  Henriette  Davidis,  the  au- 
thor of  the  most  popular  cook-book  and 
garden-book  in  the  German  language. 
The  name  of  the  firm  occurs  also  on  the 
title  page  of  an  antholngv  of  maxims  and 
reflections,  a  gilt-edge  volume  wliich  has 
for  the  past  fifty  years  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  gift-books  on  the  Ger- 
man market:  Pharus  am  Metre  des 
Lehens* 

The  literary  importance  of  the  city 
now  centres  in  its  encyclopedic  and  sci- 
entific publications  and  in  a  periodical 
literature  of  the  widest  posable  range  and 

appeal.  Its  publishers  stand  sponsors  for 
the  leading  journals  of  arclurology,  bi- 
ology, history,  metaphysics,  nature  sci- 
ence, pedagogy,  philolog\',  philosophy, 
technology'  and  theology.  They  were  the 
first  to  found  magazines  of  art,  letters 
and  music  for  professional  discussion  and 
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for  general  information.  They  launched 
the  first  big  illustrated  weekly,  the  lUus- 
trirte  Zeitum§,  in  1843,  which  has  been 
a  pictorial  commentator  of  current  events 
ever  since.  They  were  also  shrewd 
enough  to  find  the  appeal  to  woman 
readers,  the  parlour  tabk  and  die  fireside, 
a  pood  business  proposition,  as  is  proved 
by  the  longevity  and  prosperity  of  such 
nu^^asines  as  Gartenlaube,  Daheim  and 
Velhagtns  u/ul  Khmngs  M  onntshcfte. 
Lcipsic  seems  indeed  to  have  always  man- 
aged to  make  letters,  music  and  science 
pay.  Its  publishers  supply  what  the 
public  and  the  scholars  need  most,  and 
its  university  and  conservatory  have  been 
and  still  are  in  great  favour  with  students 
all  over  the  world. 

In  art  the  city  has  after  centuries  of 
mediocrity  produced  a  man  whose  genius 
has  set  its  seal  upon  the  contemporary  art 
of  his  coiintr}-:  Maximilian  Klinger, 
sculptor,  painter  and  etcher.  Klinjjcr  is 
a  native  of  Leipsic,  and  it  does  credit  to 
the  university  to  have  its  aula  adorned 
by  the  prcnt  paintinj^  from  his  brush 
which  was  first  seen  at  the  festivities  in 
1909  when  it  celebrated  the  five  hundred 
years  of  its  existence.  The  Museum, 
too,  owns  some  of  Klinger's  works.  In 
an  addition  are  exhibited  his  much-dis- 
puted Beethoven,  the  Bather,  Cassandra 
and  Salome,  and  near  by  hanp  his  can- 
vas "The  Blue  Hour." 

Lcipsic  was  never  given  to  revolution- 
ary sentiments  and  manifestations,  and 
was  only  by  pressure  of  the  unrest  all 
around  dragged  into  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848.  But  it  became  that 
very  year  the  cradle  of  a  peaceful  revo- 
lution which  has  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury or  more  upset  many  a  cherished 
tradition  and  convention  of  German  life. 
Luise  Otto,  who  when  a  girl  of  eleven 
had  been  inspired  by  the  revolution  of 
1830  to  burst  out  into  verse  and  had 
stirred  the  enthusiasms  of  the  champions 
of  addressed  in  that  memorable 

year  a  petition  to  a  labour  committee  ap- 
pointed in  Saxony,  in  which  she  declared 
that  man's  labour  could  nor  be  cflFectively 
organised  wlthouf  woman's  Lihour.  This 
was  the  first  voice  coming  from  the  mid- 


die-class  woman  of  Germany  tlxat  took 
cognisance  of  the  existence  of  working 
women,  Luise  Otto  married  Peters,  one 
of  t!ic  martyrs  of  the  revnlurion.  and  in 
1865  founded  the  Allgemcine  Deutsche 
Frauenverein,  now  F^eration  of  Ger- 
man W'omen's  Clubs  and  the  first  paper 
devoted  to  the  cause.  To  the  propaganda 
which  she  inaugurated  is  due  that  far- 
reaching  revolution  which  has  secured  for 
the  women  of  Germany  admission  to  the 
colleges  and  professions  previously  barred 
to  the  sex.  But  the  most  astonishing  fact 
is,  that  this  forerunner  and  pioneer  of 
modern  German  feminism,  not  a  native 
of  Leipsic,  though  of  Saxony,  has  actually 
been  honoured  by  a  mommient  in  the  dty 
otherwise  so  unappredative  of  the  great* 
ness  of  her  children. 

Of  the  literary  men  and  women  at 
present  residing  there  those  best  known 
to  the  general  readers  are  Dr.  Karl 
F.amprccht.  the  historian,  who  lectured 
in  America  some  seasons  ago ;  Dr.  Hein- 
rich  H.  Houben,  a  historian  and  critic, 
and  author  of  numerous  works  ciraiing 
with  Young  Germany  of  the  thirties,  in- 
valuable for  information  and  admirable 
for  impartiality;  the  dialect  poet  Edwin 
Bormann.  whose  "Boesicn"  under  the 
title  "Mci  Leibzig  low*  ich  mirl"  are 
highly  appredated  by  those  familiar  with 
the  local  vernacular ;  Fra  1  Elsa  AsenijefF, 
a  writer  on  philosophical,  feministic  and 
esthetic  problems;  and  the  novelist  and 
dramatist  Frans  Adam  Beyerlein,  who 
some  fen  years  ^^'zn  prnfoundly  stirred 
Germany  by  his  anti-militaristic  novel 
Jcna-odtT  Sedan  f  and  whose  Xapf en- 
stretch,  now  on  the  repertory  of  the  Irv- 
ing Place  Theatre,  has  been  performed 
in  English  under  the  title  Taps. 

The  international^  exhibition  of  Ac 
hook  trade  which  is  taking  place  in 
Leipsic  this  summer  is  likely  to  turn  the 
tide  of  summer  travel  toward  the  city 
which,  although  it  has  a  large  foreign 
population  held  there  by  the  university 
and  the  conservatory,  is  ratiier  neglected 
by  the  tourist,  llie  streets  will  once  more 
be  alive  with  busy  and  with  idle  crowds; 
and  there  will  be  side-slinws  plenty,  for 
Leipsic  has  not  stood  still  and — if  it  had 
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the  reputation  of  being  a  "^jalante  Stadt" 
two  centuries  aj:o,  it  will  surely  prove 
sophisticated  enough  for  an  ultra-modern 
taste.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
interest  of  foreign  visitors  at  the  exhi- 
bition proper  will  centre  in  that  of  the 


firm  Karl  Baedeker,  and  that  nuuiy  wiu 
turn  into  the  Nurnbergerstnme  and  look 

up  Nr.  46,  from  which  are  <;ent  nut  into 
the  world  those  precious  red-lincn  vol- 
umes which  are  the  foreigner's  best 
friends  abroad. 


THE  JEW  IN  DRAMA 

BY  ISRAEL  ZANGWILL 


"I  AM  ill  and  tired;  I  want  to  go  iiomc 
to  my  wife  and  children."    So  said 

Mcndc'l  HciHs  iu^t  brt'nrr  rhc  \erdict  in 
the  grotesque  blood-ritual  trial  in  Russia. 

I  pray  ynu  i^ivc  me  leave  to  go  from  heoce. 

I  am  not  well, 

said  Shyluck  at  the  conclusion  of  tiie 
grotesque  pound-of-fiesh  trial  in  The 

Alt  rchurtt  of  I  t  nice.  Never  has  the 
marvellous  divination  ni  Shakespeare 
been  more  triumphantly  demonstrated 
than  by  his  practical  anticipation  of  the 
uords  of  Beilis.  A  hack  dramatist,  if 
with  Pegasus  for  hack,  Shakespeare  had 
to  work  up  the  story  from  old  plays, 
stories  or  ballads  (it  occurs,  for  instance, 
in  The  Advmturt  s  rif  G'tnnotto,  pub- 
lished at  Milan  in  1538),  but  his  instinct 
for  human  nature  was  such  that,  diough 
he  could  not  alter  the  absurd  outlines, 
the  caricature  cliangrd  almnst  uncon- 
sciously under  his  hands  into  a  human 
beini?,  nay  into  the  incarnation  of  an  in- 
jured race.  For  Shakespeare,  like  George 
Washington,  could  not  tell  a  lie.  Though 
it  is  iniprobabic  that  he  ever  saw  a  Jew 
— for  the  Jews  did  not  begin  to  return 
to  Knglanil  rill  forrv  years  after  his  death 
— he  even  gave  Shy  lock  the  religious 
touch — "I  will  not  eat  with  you,  nor 
drink  with  you" — ^the  absence  of  which 
spoils  almost  every  other  stage-portrait  nf 
the  Jew,  even  though  painted  by  a  Jewish 
artist. 

For  the  mere  race-Jew  is  a  late  and 

almost  contemporary  product,  a  purely 
transitional  type,  and  though  the  modern 
dramatist  may  be  justified  in  adding  him 


to  the  stage  gallery,  he  is  almost  too 
topical  for  art.  Yet  this  sort  of  Jew  is 

all  we  see  in  T?prnstein's  grandiosely 
entitled  Israel,  a  play  which  reveals  only 
a  boulevard ier's  ignorance  of  all  the 
deeper  currents  of  Jewish  life.  Hejer- 
mann,  the  Dutch-Jewish  dramatist,  comes 
a  little  closer  to  them  in  The  Ghetto, 
but  his  Ghetto  u  revealed  only  on  the 
side  on  which  it  repels  the  younger  gen- 
eration ;  it  is  seen  through  hate,  not 
through  love,  which  according  to  Goethe 
is  the  only  true  vision. 

But  even  love  is  not  enough  for  art. 
There  must  be  knowledge,  too.  For  lack 
of  it  Lessing  made  only  a  colourless  mon- 
ster of  virtue  out  of  his  Nathan  tier 
ff'iUi":  while  The  Jetv  of  Richard 
(.  umhcrland  had  not  even  poetry  to  veil 
his  goody-goodiness.  He,  at  least,  pro- 
duces more  vitalised  creations,  tlwugh 
i;:norance  still  keeps  them  monsters.  No 
such  devil  as  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta 
ever  drew  breath  even  in  the  Inferno. 
But  the  fact  that  the  Elizabethan  audi- 
ence could  bear  to  see  Barabhas  boiled 
alive  in  the  last  act  makes  it  easier  to 
understand  how  their  descendants  in  the 
Southern  States  can  roast  negroes. 

In  plays  in  which  Jews  arc  not  the 
whole  nor  even  the  leading  parts  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  well-observed  Jewish 
fijjures.  for,  with  the  sweeping  away  of 
the  European  Ghettos  due  to  Napoleon's 
new  broom  and  the  greater  mingling  of 
the  two  life-streams,  the  Christian  dra- 
matisr  had  better  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation. For  the  most  part,  though, 
familiarity  has  not  removed  contempt. 
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Jewish  life  or  the  Jewish  problem  as  a 
whole  was  not  attempted,  but  more  or 

less  racy  portraits  of  Jews  were  thrown 
in  as  minor  constituents  in  the  general 
dramatic  scheme. 

In  Sheridan  the  Jew  h  still  the  money- 
lender. Shaw,  with  more  verisimilitude, 
makes  him  a  doctor — for  medicine  was 
from  mediaeval  times  one  of  the  great 
callings  of  the  race,  even  emperors  who 
suspected  the  Jews  of  poisoning  the  wells 
never  feeling  safe  without  a  Jewish  phy- 
sician. (In  our  own  day,  too,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  monarch  without 
one.)  In  Jerome  the  Jew  is  a  book- 
maker. Pincro  gives  us  in  Maldonado 
the  amorous  artistic  type,  descended  like 
himself  from  Spanish-Jewish  hidal^ios. 
In  his  Mind  the  Faint  Girl  we  get  the 
genial  bounder  with  a  pathetic  passion  for 
the  green  room ;  and  Clyde  Fitch  gave  us 
a  still  more  degenerate  type  in  The 
Woman  in  the  Case.  No,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  stage- Jew  has  yet  diaken  oi! 
hbpast.  Jews  (as  seen  by  the  limelight) 
are  certainly,  as  the  charwoman  of  a 
friend  of  mine  observed,  "a  bad  lot."  But 
then,  ^'Christians  is  wuss,*'  she  added. 

Mr.  Augustus  Thomas  srrrns  ;ti<Icei!  to 
have  done  for  American  Jewry  what 
Lessing  did  ♦  for  German  Jewry  and 
Riduil^  Cumberland  for  English  Jewry, 
by  presenting  a  perfect  type  of  colourless 
Christian  manhood  as  a  Jew,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  eagerly  welcomed,  especially 
by  those  Jews  who  are  not  a  bit  like  it. 
Bur  T  have  not  seen  this  play,  so  must 
not  sink  into  a  dramatic  critic.  Nor  have 
I  seen  The  House  Next  Door,  a  hif^hly 
popular  intermarriage  play  in  uli'cli,  T 
understand,  my  own  name  is  bandied 
about.  But,  considering  the  great  Jews 
I  have  personally  known — men  like 
Berkson.  the  pliilnsopher ;  Bloch,  the  in- 
spirer  of  The  Hague  Conference;  Fels, 
the  single-tax  crusader ;  Felix  Mosdieles, 
the  peace  prophet;  Sir  Matthew  Nathan, 
the  governor  of  Natal  ;  Max  Nordau,  the 
critic  and  orator;  Arminius  Vambery, 
the  daring  traveller  and  linguist;  Jacob 
SchifT,  the  New  York  banker  and 
philanthropist;  and,  above  all.  Dr. 
Herzl,    the    founder    of    Zionism — it 


seems  curious  that  the  cad  and  the  money* 
tender  should  still  practically  monopolise 
the  boards.  But  the  stage  is  notoriously 
not,  as  Hnmlct  thought,  a  mirror  held  up 
to  Nature,  hut  a  magic  mirror  reflecting 
types  that  have  long  since  passed  away. 
"Wntcli  r!iat  man,"  I  saii!  once,  pointing 
out  the  late  Dr.i  Herzl,  to  a  famous  actor- 
manager;  "yo^'  will  one  day  play  him.** 

That  time  is  not  yet.  But  Disraeli 
already  treads  the  American  stage,  though 
only  his  author's  other  Jewish  American 
success,  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  has  yet 
penetrated  to  England.  The  stage-incar- 
nation of  Mendel  Beilis  is,  however,  an 
instance  of  the  stage  getting  almost  ahead 
of  life.  Like  his  fellow-Jew  Dreyfus,  he 
became  a  legend  while  vtill  in  prison,  and 
both  in  melodrama  and  cinematograph  he 
has  been  exploited  wherever  the  Ghetto 
boasts  at  a  theatre.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
tfiat  t!u-  rr  il  Beilis,  though  a  mere  clerk, 
has  retired  with  dignity  to  Palestine. 

And  the  Beilis  drama  recalls  the  swarm 
of  Yiddish  plays — the  only  species  in 
which  the  Jew  may  be  seen  moving 
naturally  in  his  true  environment  without 
explanation  or  apology.  Admirable  as 
episodes  in  these  plays  often  are  they  arc 
poor  as  a  whole,  as  commercialised  as  the 
Christian  drama. 

It  is  true  that  when  West  End  critics 
or  parties  make  pleasure  jaunts  to  the 
East  End  of  London  or  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  they  inevitably  cackle  like 
Columhuses  that  they  have  at  last  dis- 
covered Art  (with  a  Hebrew  Ahph). 
But  this  is  because  they  find  the  plays 
ending  unhappily — and  to  your  t«»p-Iofty 
rritic  unhappincss  and  art  are  synonyms. 
The  trutfi  is  that  the  Ghetto  loves  tears 
and  has  a  ghoulish  passion  for  funerals, 
hence  the  death  scenes  are  what  it  most 
enjoys.  Fur  r'lc  (llu  ttf)  the  happy  end- 
ing is  the  tz/ihappy  ending. 

It  should  be  added  in  conclusion  that, 
while  the  Jew  has  always  tended  to  be  a 
sordid  stage-type,  the  Jewess  has  always 
been  all  that  is  most  romant4C.  Even 
The  Jew  of  Malta  had,  like  Shylock,  a 
beautiful  daughter,  his  for  whom 

mitltratcd  in  turn  the  meanness  of  his  pas' 
sion  tor  his  ducats. 
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ROBERT  DUNN 

The  author  of  The  Youngest  ff'orUl 
IS  as  odd,  refreshing  and  as  interesting 
as  his  hook.  Which  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  lie  is  tearfully  hra\c.  His  vivid 
imagination  keeps  toppling  him  oti  every 
height  he  cltinl»,  and — ^he's  a  mountain 
climber.  He  is  hopck-^ly.  helplessly 
honest.  He  cannot  tell  a  lie.  Robert 
Dunn  is  a  bundle  of  prejudices,  but 
when  he  was  on  my  staff  as  a  reporter, 
I  used  to  assign  him  wherever  I  felt  no 
one  else  could  sec  and  would  report  the 
truth ;  and  many's  the  time  I  have 
watched  him  write,  faithfully,  angrily, 
almo'^t  involuntarily  facts  his  npinions 
hated.  And  he  is  impudently  reverent. 
The  Youngest  World  illustrates  this 
trait,  and  the  yoimgest  story  I  have  heard 
of  him  shows  he  was  born  so. 

A  neighbour  told  it.  One  day  she  saw 
Bobbie  sulking  by  himself  in  the  yard 
where  the  other  children  were  playing 
cave  or  something  mystical.  She  knew 
they  had  set  up  the  old  root  of  a  tree  as 
a  symbol  of  their  worship.  And  she 
knew,  too,  why  Bobbie  was  an  outcast. 
Hut  she  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"Nothing,"  he  said  darkly. 

"Yes,  there  is,"  she  said.  "What  did 
you  do  to  their  emblem?" 

He  wouldn't  tell. 

"I  know/'  she  said.  "You  sptt  on  it." 

The  look  he  gave  her,  surpri-c,  dt  il 
ance,    shame,   convinced    her    she  had 
guessed  aright.  And,  1  say,  she  knew  the 
child  as  I  knew  the  youth  and  as  bis 

book  shows  the  ma n 

Robert  Dunn  is  tor  the  real  thing.  He 
cannot  give  to  an  emblem  the  allegiance 
which  belongs  to  the  thing  it  represents. 
He  couldn't  plav  to  the  flag  the  respect 
due  the  principles  for  which  his  country 
stands.  You  get  this  tn  his  novel,  whkji 
looks  clean  through  exploration  and 
mountain  climbing  to  climbing  man; 
through  the  love  of  woman  to  the  passion 


for  immortality.  And  instinctively;  in- 
telligently, too,  but  yet  not  conscknisly. 

He  would  deny  this. 

"Every  Harvard  man  has  a  pose,"  he 
said  once  to  me,  "except  myself.  I  have 
none.    And  -that's  mine." 

This  i'in't  cleverne<;s.  Dunn  is  too 
sincere  to  be  clever  and  too  honest,  and 
that's  what  that  speech  means.  He  can't 
help  seeing  n:u!  suspecting  himself,  and 
saying  so.  But  he  doesn't  know  what  he 
doesn't  know.  He  never  thinks,  for  ex- 
ample, of  excusinpr  bb  hero's  betrayal  of 
one  woman  and  his  abandonment  of  an- 
other. He  just  tells  it  as  it  was,  and  is 
unconscious  or  insensitive  to  the  brutality 
of  the  impression  it  makes.  And  yet  he 
is  iu"gli!\  •^cti'^itivr,  and  srnsiri%Tl\'  true. 
He  is  the  male,  pure,  mere  male,  and 
that's  what  his  book  reveals — the  male, 
the  pure  male.  And  it  doesn't  matter 
that  Dunn  isn't  awftrc  of  it.  He  isn't 
aware  of  lots  of  the  traits  which  he  has 
and  has  not.  He  no  more  knows  what 
he  is  than  what  he  isn't. 

He  is  what  many  so-called  intellectuals 
would  like  to  be,  think  they  are,  and 
cannot  be.  He  may  be  amazed  to  hear 
that  T  think  he  is  a  feminist-,  and  a  fu- 
turist, and  an  advanced  radical.  He  will 
retort  that  he  believes  in  war  and  a  big 
navy,  but  I  answer  that  he  sees  and  sees 
through  and  paints  rh'pi^s  as  they  are; 
as  they  really  arc.  Which  is  radical. 
He  may  say  that  he  doesn't  care  for  the 
radical  schools  of  painting,  the  cubists, 
the  post-impressionists  and  the  futurists. 
But  I  answer  that  he  loves  to  read  the 
scores  of  Strauss,  plays  them  with  under- 
standing, and  himself  writes  with  the 
futurist's  blindness  to  the  expectations  of 
the  conventional  reader.  And,  as  for 
feminism,  the  hero  of  The  Youngest 
ff'orld  gives  his  women  their  full  share 
of  the  labour,  the  danger  and  the  glory 
of  self 'discovery  on  the  terrible  trails  of 
Alaska,  a:ul  never  a  thought  of  their  sex 
or  his  lack  of  gallantry.  The  Youngest 
H'orld  is  well  named  in  a  double  sense, 
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in  the  sense  in  which  tlie  author  is  a  citi- 
ztn  thereof. 

Now  I  don't  know  Robert  Dunn's 
lamily  well  enough  to  say  who  should 
have  the  credit  (or  the  blame)  for  the 
unevolved  originality  to  which  he  wa^ 
born.  I  suspect  an  aunt,  whom  he  often 
refers  to  with  a  sort  of  equal  respect, 
much  as  he  refers  to  Mount  McKinley. 
She  seems  to  have  financed  his  wildest 
adventures  into  the  wilds  of  Alaska.  But 
she  may  only  have  backed  the  adventur- 
ous impubes  begpt  by  his  father.  Mr. 
Dunn,  senior,  scrms  to  have  l'  iic  off 
around  th<*  unrld  somewhere  for  nothing; 
been  wrecked  as  a  young  man  on  the 
coast  of  China,  and  fsone  ashore  to  make 
a  fnrTunc.  No  matter,  however.  The 
whole  family  somehow  managed  to  spoil 
the  child  to  such  a  degree  that  he  is 
unspoiled  as  a  man. 

He  is  himself.  And  apparently  he  al- 
ways was.  Brought  up  in  a  civilised 
state  at  Newport  (I  think),  he,  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  were  allowed  to  play 
dangerously  in  the  salt  water  and  range 
at  random  the  woods  and  mountains. 
When  he  was  an  underf^duate  he  made 
a  "foolish"  trip  deep  into  the  unknown 
north,  which  always  drew  him.  But  it 
wasn't  all  play.  He  wanted  to  be;  he 
wanted  to  knnvs  and,  unafraid  of  the 
wilderne-^s,  he  had  no  awe  of  civilisation 
either.  He  would  do  anything ;  he  would 
do  it  his  way,  hut  he  would  do  it. 

When  he  joined  my  staff  on  the  old 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  he 
came  insulting  us  all.  We  were  all 
younf;,  and  enthusiastic,  and,  no  doubt 
foolish.  We  talked  much  of  "life"  and 
"art"  and  "literature";  there  was  a  lot 
of  sentimentality,  I  guess,  about  us.  W^e 
had  our  emblem  all  rieht.  And  Dunn 
spit  on  it.  He  brr)ke  up  tlir  conversations 
of  the  staff,  which  besought  me  to  "lire" 
Dunn.  But  he  could  write.  How  he 
could  write!  So  they  consented  to  keep 
him.  And  I  conliln'r.  I  remember  once 
I  had  to  demand  of  him  that  he  at  least 
speak  to  ^e  other  reporters. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  and  he  turned  to 
the  nearest  man,  one  of  the  ablest,  clean- 
est fellows  on  the  staff. 


"Say,"  he  said,  "why  don't  you  East 
Siders  ever  bathe?*' 

I  had  finally  to  "let  Dunn  go."  I 
told  him  he  was  good  stuff  and  a  good 
writer,  and  I  said  I  could  bring  him 
out,  but  onh  by  disciplining  and  abusing 
him  in  typical  city  editor  fashion.  I  re- 
fused to  do  that  for  my  own  sake.  But 
I  bade  him  find  out  who  was  the  worst 
dty  editor  on  the  Row,  get  a  job  under 
him,  take  the  gaff  for  a  year  and  then 
come  back  to  me. 

"Huh,"  said  Dunn,  "why  would  I 
rome  hack?  Why  should  I  want  to  be  a 
good  newspaper  man?  Suppose  I  suc- 
ceeded. Suppose  I  rose  to  the  unthink- 
able height  of  the  city  desk  and  became  a 
city  editor!"  He  laughed  his  contempt. 
"Why,  I'd  rather  clean  streets." 

So  he  went,  insulting  to  the  end.  But 
he  did  what  I  advised.  He  got  a  job 
under  a  city  editor  who  put  him  on  the 
early  morning  trick  in  Harlem  (from 
I  A.M  to  8  A.M.) ;  who  told  him  that 
since  he  was  a  college  graduate  and 
therefore  probably  couldn't  write,  he 
could  "telephone  his  stuff  in  to  a  news- 
paper man  who  would  write  it  up  for 
liim."  And  Dunn  took  all  tlifs.  and 
more;  much  more.  He  can  stand  punish- 
ment, and  he  can  stand  work.  But  I 
think  the  end  of  this  excellent  test  shows 
the  man  at  his  best. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  came  back 
to  me.  It  must  have  been  hard  to  do. 
Proud,  sensitive,  "spoiled,"  with  no  need 
of  money  to  drive  him,  rind  with  his 
recollection,  and  mine,  keen  of  that  last 
defiant  interview,  it  must  have  been  like 
"eaM'ng  dirt,"  as  somebody  on  the  staff  re- 
marked, to  return  to  that  office  to  ask  for 
his  job  again.  And  indeed  the  manner  of 
his  return  sugRested  that  it  was  hard.  I 
saw  him  the  moment  he  entered  the  door, 
and  as  he  came  halting,  blushing,  down 
the  long  room,  it  looked  as  if  he  were 
kicking  himself  along.  I  eased  it  a  bit. 
I  jumped  up,  greeted  him  gladlv  (and 
sincerely;  for  "he  sure  could  write")  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  come  back. 

"Will  you  take  me?"  he  asked. 

He  was  going  to  Alaska,  he  said,  to 
some  unknown  part,  and  he  wanted  to 
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write  it  for  the  paper.  And  he  did.  And 
I  remember  one  characteristic  artide  he 
sent  in.    It  read  like  a  poem  in  prose. 

He  saw  some  deer  up  n  hill.  He  de- 
scribed his  approach  to  the  ^dmc,  and  it 
was  the  diase;  and  as  a  chase  he  wrote  it 
till  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  rise.  And 
then — he  described  a  sudden  great  field 
of  flowers.  He  knows  flowers,  as  he 
knows  rocks,  scientiiicalh ,  romantically, 
and  I  think  I  never  read  such  a  rich, 
beautiful  adoration ,  of  flowers.  And 
never  a  word  more  of  the  deer.  He  had 
forgotten  the  chase  at  the  sight  of  the 
wild  flowers,  and  so— he  forgot  the  deer 
in  his  article. 

He  has  to  tell  things  as  his  mind  and 
hi-;  fcclinfrs  rrct  them.  Just  so.  True; 
true  to  them  and  true  to  himself.  That 
was  why  I  treasured  him  so  much  as  a 
reporter.  That's  why  I  treasure  him  as 
a  writer.  That's  why  I  helped  to  get 
him  on  Cook's  first  expedition  to  Mount 
McKinley.  I  was  an  arctic  crank  my- 
self, but  I  never  could  go  north.  I  went 
only  to  the  banquets  and  meeting'?.  But 
I  heard  tiie  stories  of  the  men  who  did 
go,  so  I  knew  we  didn't  get  the  truth  in 
their  books.  What  we  needed  was  a  re- 
porter along  on  some  such  trip,  a  re- 
porter who  couldn't  help  reporting  how 
men  really  behaved  when  the  real  stress 
was  on.  And  so  Dunn  went  with  Cmik, 
and  he  wrote  "The  Shameless  Diary  of  an 
Explorer."  Read  that,  and  you  will  see 
that  Dunn  told  the  truth  not  only  about 
the  rest,  bur  about  Dunn;  and  that  he 
didn't  change  it  for  publication.  lie 
didn't  edit  it  for  consistency,  lor  appear- 
ances ff-if  tlic  public.  He  saw  it,  he 
wrote  it,  and  he  left  it — true.  And  so 
with  his  novel;  and  so  with  everything 
else  he  will  write.  It  will  be  true,  true, 
true;  and — truly  beautiful;  and  radical. 
Dunn  is  so  plainly  (and  I  mean 
"plainly,"  not  gloriously)  the  superman, 
that  he  doesn't,  like  the  re^^t  of  us,  care 
to  edit  even  the  works  of  (Jod. 

Lincoln  Steffeut, 

II 

OWEN  JOHNSON 

It  was  five  years  ago,  a  sunshiny  Sunday. 
The  Stockbridge  links  were  tantalising 


in  their  call,  through  them,  as  chronicled 
in  "Even  Threes,"  the  Housatanic  twink- 
led with  mocking  merriment,  but  the 
New  England  traditions  held,  so  with  re- 
luctant steps  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
and  the  writer  of  it  left  tee  and  swail 
and  putrin'x  frreen  hcliinti,  trudged  along 
the  main  street,  past  the  Red  Lion  Inn, 
over  the  railway  track  and  bridge,  and 
out  into  the  open  country.  A  dimb  up 
a  picturesque  path  in  the  mountain,  and 
they  were  in  the  Icy  Glen,  and  there  they 
found  solitude  and  seats  of  a  aort»  and 
between  the  pu&  of  tobacco  smoke  there 
was  talk. 

In  tiic  month  of  July,  1909,  the  au- 
thor of  The  Salamander  was — ^well,  he 
w;is  very  far  from  being  the  author  of 
The  Salamander.  The  years  before  had 
been  years  of  persistent  endeavour,  of 
achievement,  but  in  no  more  than  a  small 
way  had  they  been  years  of  material  re- 
ward. "Owen  Johnson  1  Oh,  yes.  The 
son  of  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  of 
the  Century.  He  has  written  two  or 
three  books,  and  they  arc  not  at  all  bad, 
but  they  don't  seem  to  have  caught  on. 
He  may  do  somediing  yet.  But  so  far 
he  does  not  seem  quite  to  have  found 
himself."  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the 
moment  when  he  was  just  beginning  to 
find  himself.  Those  first  books.  They 
were  all  more  or  less  expressions  of  that 
early  talent  which  is  inevitably  imitative. 
First  Arrows  of  the  Almighty  and  In 
the  Name  of  Liberty.  The  work  of  a 
boy  who  had  read  and  digested  much  ro- 
mantic fiction.  Then  came  Max  Far- 
ffus,  infinitely  better  than  its  i»redece8> 
sors,  nnd  correspondingly  less  popular. 
A  grim  talc  of  the  shady  side  of  the  New 
York  law  courts  involving  chicanery  and 
chantage.  (What  long  evenings,  Owen, 
you  must  have  been  spending  with  the 
immortal  novels  of  a  certain  M.  Honore 
de  Balzac  before  you  wrote  that  book!) 
Then  there  was  a  play,  The  Comet.  ( It 
was  also  quite  obvious  that  in  your  devo- 
tion to  Ralzac  you  had  not  entirely  ig- 
nored Ibscn!)  Imitation,  of  course,  per- 
haps not  recognised  then,  but  not  to  be 
denied  now.  But  there  was  some  work 
struggling  into  the  light  that  was  all  his 
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own.  The  first  few  of  those  tales  of 
schoolboy  life  at  Lawrenceville  had  ap- 
peared here  and  there.  Here  was  a  fresh 
note,  recognition  was  on  the  way,  and 
The  Varmint  was  in  the  making. 

"And  after  The  rarmintf"  "Then  I 
shall  take  Stover  to  college,  probably  to 
Yale,  show  him  in  conflict  with  the  evils 
of  the  society  system.  F"or  that  system 
is  wrong — all  wrong."  And  there,  in 
the  Icy  Glen  that  Sunday  afternoon  in 
July,  1909,  the  writer  heard  the  story 
of  Stover  at  Yale  as  later  it  became 
known  to  readers  of  the  published  book. 
There  also,  down  to  almost  the  smallest 
detail,  he  heard  the  story  of  The  Sixty- 
first  Second.  There  also  the  story  of 
The  Salamander.  There  also,  the  story, 
as  yet  unwritten,  to  be  known  as  The 
H'orld  That  Dances.  And  there,  as  the 
evening  shadows  were  closing  down  upon 
Monument  Mountain,  was  wrung  from 
the  listener  the  comment,  "Tu  ira  loin, 
mon  cher,  tu  ira  loin!"  A  prophecy 
which  is  already  far  on  its  way  toward 
fulfilment. 

But  this  purports  to  be  a  personal  por- 
trait and   not  a  critical  appreciation. 
Even  if  the  accompanying  illustration 
(the  assumption  of  impressive  dignity  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  provokes  a  grin) 
were  not  presented,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  Owen  Johnson.   The  pub- 
lishers of  The  Salamander  may  be  re- 
lied upon  implicitly  to  disseminate  all 
that  kind  of  information.    In  short  they 
will  adequately  catalogue  and  exploit  all 
his  bright  sayings  and  virtues.  But  when, 
some  time  back  in  the  eighties  of  the  last 
century,  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Dr. 
Watson  agreed  to  share  rooms  in  Upper 
Baker  Street,  London,  the  first  began  by 
drawing  up  a  list  of  his  most  conspicu- 
ous   shortcomings.      Owen  Johnson 
should  be  asked  to  supply  a  similar  list 
of  his  faults.   But  candidly,  on  that  score 
he  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  trusted.  Thus 
the  painful  responsibility  falls  upon  an 
observant,    truthful    and  longsuffering 
friend.    In  the  first  place  he  is  exceed- 
ingly stubborn.    Pig-headed  is  the  better 
word.    To  illustrate  by  little  things,  he 


has  a  strong  dislike  to  being  beaten  when 
playing  golf.  Y  ou  start  out  in  the  morn- 
ing and  by  reason  of  his  astonishing  good 
luck  and  certain  preposterous  lies  that 
you  have  encountered  (rank  injustice, 
those  lies,  and,  of  course,  that  bunker 
is  in  the  wrong  place  and  anyway  your 
ball  should  have  jumped  it)  he  becomes 
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and  finishes  the  round  two  up.  He  is  the 
soul  of  an  enthusiasm  and  an  ebullient 
good  nature  which  expresses  itself  in  sar- 
castic references  to  your  play.  But  in 
the  afternoon  you  have  occasion  to  be- 
lieve again  that  there  is  something  like 
justice  under  high  heaven.  Vou  over- 
come that  lead,  you  take  a  lead  of  your 
own.   Then  somehow  he  seems  to  forget 
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the  wonders  of  the  game,  the  yielding 
softness  of  the  turf,  the  charm  of  the 
prospect,  the  hahn  in  the  air.  He  sus- 
pects that  some  one  is  calling  him  up  on 
the  long-distance  telephone.  He  is  sure 
that  some  one  is  calling  him  up  on  the 
long-distance  telephone.  After  all,  it  is 
a  foolish  game  and  must  not  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  the  more  serious  obliga- 
tions of  life.  And  perhaps,  suddenly,  you 
find  that  you  are  playing  alone.  To  il- 
lustrate another  side  of  his  stubbornness 
by  a  story.  With  the  writing  of  Stover 
at  Yale  and  after  it  Owen  Johnson  took 
himself  with  humorous  seriousness  as  the 
David  of  democracy  in  the  colleges  and 
lost  no  opportunity  of  taking  his  flings 
at  the  reactionary-  (loliaths.  One  day 
last  autumn,  he  and  the  writer  were 
visiting  the  new  (iraduate  School  at 
Princeton.  The  place  is  not  here  to  de- 
scribe the  beautiful  site,  the  noble  archi- 
tecture, the  atmosphere,  the  tone.  The 
business  direction  of  the  Graduate  School 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  C.  Wint- 
ringer,  who  happens  to  be  a  Princeton 
classmate  of  the  waiter.  Under  Mr. 
Wintringcr's  guidance  every  corner  of 
the  edifice  was  shown  and  every  detail  of 


the  daily  life  of  the  graduate  student  ex- 
plained. For  a  time  Mr.  Johnson  was 
unguardedly  generous  in  his  enthusiastic 
admiration.  Suddenly  there  came  a 
change.  He  remembered  that  for  the 
moment  he  was  not  fighting  for  the  cause 
he  had  espoused.  For  all  this  the  grad- 
uate student  must  inevitably  be  paying 
a  crippling  price.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. What  was  the  price?  What  was 
the  cost  of  all  this  luxury?  "About  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Wintringer  sweetly.  The  blow  was 
crushing,  but  the  effect  was  but  momen- 
tary. "It's  all  wrong.  Perfectly  prepos- 
terous. You  give  him  a  luxury  which, 
when  he  goes  out  into  the  world,  he  will 
need  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
maintain.  It  is  all  wrong."  And  once 
more  his  countenance  was  illumined  with 
the  grin  of  revolt  triumphant. 

Innumerable  are  the  talcs  that  the 
writer  could  tell.  Of  a  day  in  Law- 
renceville  not  so  long  ago  when  the  news 
spread  like  wildfire  from  house  to  house 
that  the  historian  of  Hickey,  of  the  "Ten- 
nessee Shad,"  of  "Doc"  McNooder,  of 
the  "Triumphant  Egg  Head,"  of  "Rinky 
Dink"  Stover  was  somewhere  on  the 
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campus.  In  a  twinlclinf;,  from  north, 
south,  cast  and  west  came  the  "slaves  of 
the  bell."  For  a  time  the  \s'riter  basked 
in  reflected  glory,  surrounded  by  fresh- 
faced,  wide-eyed  youths  whisperinjj  to 
one  another  that  here  was  the  great  man's 
car  and  this  was  the  great  man's  chauf- 
feur. Then  from  a  doorway  the  great 
man  himself  emerged,  was  greeted  by  the 
writer  with  a  riotous  welcome  of  affec- 
tionate sarcasm  and  insulting  invective 
worthy  of  Brian  de  Boru,  Finnegan  at 
his  best,  and  astonished  and  abas>hed 
youth  melted  mysteriously  away.  Or 
that  other  tale  of  a  wild  night  ride 
through  New  Jersey  involving  the  sub- 
ject and  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  an- 
other American  author  of  whose  identity 
no  hint  shall  be  given  beyond  mentioning 
the  fact  that  among  his  books  are  The 


Gentleman  from  Intiiana,  Monsieur 
Beaucaire.  The  Conquest  of  Cannan  and 
I*i  nro(i,  a  coloured  man  named  Nicho- 
demus  with  a  wife  named  Miranda,  and 
a  plush  waistcoat  of  dreadful  colour  and 
design.  But,  perhaps  after  all,  that  story 
had  best  not  be  told.  Nor  will  the 
writer  allude  to  his  own  wrongs  by  re- 
calling the  tale  of  the  green  hat,  the 
wager,  and  the  seven  months  of  branded 
servitude. 

Many  readers  of  The  Salamander 
have  been  amusing  themselves  by  con- 
structing a  key  to  the  storj\  finding  for 
this  character  or  that  some  prominent 
living  original.  It  is  Mr.  Johnson's  con- 
tention that  his  portraits  are  composites, 
and  that  it  is  an  accident  if  one  of  them 
seems  closely  to  resemble  some  existing 
person.    In  this  contention  he  is  probably 
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quite  honest,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
exceedingly  short-sighted.  It  would  not 
be  going  too  far  to  venture  the  guess  that 

back  in  the  days  when  he  was  wririnp; 
Alax  Fargus  there  was  an  original  for 
Alonso  Boflinger,  and  an  orig^al  for 
Herman  Groll.  No  one  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  New  York  club  that  plays  a 
part  in  the  stories  "Murder  in  Any  De- 
gree," and  "One  Hundred  in  the  Dark," 
and,  incidentally  in  The  Sixty-first  Sec- 
ond, can  for  a  moment  be  doubtful  about 
the  identity  of  Quinny,  "gaunt  as  a  friar 
of  die  Middle  Apes  ;"  or  die  genial  Stehl- 
gal,  with  the  black-rimmed  cycpla^c*, 
the  military  moustaches,  and  the  closely- 
cropped  beard;  or  De  Gollyer,  with  his 
epigrams,  h'\s  incisive  mode  nf  speech,  and 
his  military  click  of  the  heels;  or  Peters, 
who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  secretary  once 
a  week,  and  pursued  die  House  Conunit- 


tee  with  a  daily  grievance.  As  for  the 
Lawrenceville  talcs,  there  reo^irion  is 

complicated  by  the  jfact  that  fully  twenty 
dififerent  men  have  come  forward  with 
the  information  that  they  are  either  the 
real  Hickey  or  the  real  Dink  Stover. 
Some  of  these  claimants  have  astonished 
even  Mr.  Johnson.  Stover  was  a  com- 
posite, and  there  was  but  one  Hickey, 
Lawrenceville  men  of  Owen  Johnson's 
time  knew  him  immediatclv  as  they  knew 
"Turkey"  Reiter,  "King"  Lcntz,  the 
"Walladoo  Bird/'  die  "Uncooked  Beef- 
steak" and  diirty  more.  In  conclusion 
the  writer  points  with  pride  to  the  fact 
tiiat  a  certain  cherished  pose  of  his  own 
went  in  part  to  the  making  of  the  author 
of  the  historic  line  "Dennis  vmmuzzled 
a  humming  bird,"  the  immortal  Brian 
de  Boru  Finnegan. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Mauriee, 
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I 

WHERE  HEROISM  PAID 

A  SELF-CHLCKbD  joB,  A.ND  THE  UN- 
EXPECTED HoMB-RuN  OF  Dr.  Qubbd 

The  simple,  untangoed  statement  that 
Mr.  H.  S.  Harrison  has  concluded  a 
week's  sojourn  at  the  most  expensive 
hotel  in  New  York  may  not  seem  suffi- 
cient to  affect  foreign  exchange  or  put  a 
crimp  in  the  baseball  outlook.  But  the 
situation  alters  when  one  learns  that  this 
pardcular  Mr.  Harrison  is  Mr.  Henry 
Sydnor  Harrison,  who  earns  his  living 
by  writing  novels  for  folks  to  buy  and 
read  unless  they  are  mean  enough  to  wait 
until  the  free  circulating  libraries  get 
hold  of  them. 

Hie  further  statement  that  the  author 
of  Quitfl  and  nf  f,  V.'s  Eyis  was  able 
not  only  to  remain  for  a  week  at  this 
hostelry,  but  to  leave  there  when  he  got 


good  and  ready,  may  seem  a  fairy-talc; 
but  it  isn't.  All  of  which  goes  to  prove 
that  the  novel-writing  trade  is  a  pretty 
good  one  to  work  at,  provided  a  man  is 
sober  and  industrious,  and  perseveringly 
sdcks  to  his  bench  eight  or  ten  Iraurs  a 
day,  regardless  of  rain. 

A  dinky  little  awning  with  a  rheu- 
matic slant  in  its  left  hind  shoulder 
stretches  over  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  die 
]\nuA  entrance.  It  is  kept  there  to  pro- 
tect the  complexion  of  a  gorgeous  crea- 
ture in  blue  coat,  with  a  row  of  double 
eagles  for  buttons,  patent-leather  boots 
with  tops  of  undressed  cerise,  a  ruffled 
shirt  and  an  unruiSed  temper.  I'oetic 
beauty  sits  embalmed  on  the  noble  brow 
of  this  imported  work  of  art  which  some- 
how escaped  being  tagged  and  placed  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  If  you  ap- 
proach the  awning  in  a  limousine,  or  even 
in  a  humble  taxi,  he  opens  the  door  and 
lets  you  down  to  earth.  If  you  eo  afoot, 
or  in  a  trolley  chariot,  he  lets  you  dc- 
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sccnd,  or  ascend,  or  do  anything  else  that 
strikes  your  fancy,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  his  repose  of  soul.  I  passed 
by  without  so  much  as  interrupting  his 
regular  breathing;  penetrated  a  portal, 
and  found  myself  in  an  atmosphere 
heavily  surcharged  with  flakes  of  gold 
and  diamond  dust. 

At  the  cigar  stand  close  by  a  ruddy 
gentleman  was  hastily  making  a  pur- 
chase. 

"Gimme  somethin'  t'  smoke — quick!" 
he  commanded. 

Already  I  was  in  the  romantic  zone  of 
the  Best  Seller! 

"Yessir!"  said  the  Italian  prince  back 
of  the  counter.    "Which  kind?" 

"Anyol'  thing — about  thrce-fcr." 

He  grabbed  the  cigars,  tossed  two  ten- 
dollar  bills  and  a  five  on  the  case,  and 
dashed  tumultuously  thenceward.  Where- 
upon I  spoke — just  as  if  I  were  accus- 
tomed to  frequenting  grand  ducal  palaces 
and  biltmores  and  things  of  that  kind. 

"Eh — Mr.  Harrison  stopping  here?" 
I  asked  easily.  "Mr.  Henry  Sydnor 
Harrison — the  Mr.  Harrison,"  I  added 
impressively. 

"  'N formation  on  yourright,"  the 
prince  responded,  stooping  to  pick  up  a 
handful  of  pearls  some  careless  guest  had 
dropped  without  noticing  it,  and  skim- 
ming them  into  a  wastebasket. 

I  wandered  on,  breathing  heavily,  for 


the  diamond  dust  kept  getting  into  my 
windpipe,  and  finally  found  the  Author 
in  a  lounging  room  decorated  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  mint  at  Philadelphia. 

"Good  afternoon,"  I  said.  "If  you 
don't  mind,  I'd  like  to  find  out  how  you 
do  it." 

"Do  what?"  he  rejoined,  waving  aside 
a  French  count  who  drew  near  bearing 
a  tray  of  radium  sandwiches. 

"\Vhy,  write,"  I  explained.  "For  ex- 
ample, now,  is  it  your  custom  to  begin 
each  sentence  with  a  capital  letter?" 

.Mr.  Harrison  admitted  chat  it  was; 
and  I  noted  this  important  fact  down 
verbatim. 

"And,"  I  continued  mercilessly,  "do 
you  end  each  sentence  with  a  period  ?" 

Instantly  the  distinguished  novelist  was 
on  his  guard.  He  realised  the  danger  of 
giving  away  vital  secrets  which  have 
made  his  fame  and  fortune.  After  a 
moment  of  intense  thought  he  said  with 
assumed  simplicity : 

"Would  you  mind  repeating  that  last 
question  ?" 

"Listen!"  I  exclaimed,  with  upraised, 
warning  finger.  "Do — you — end — each 
— sentence — with — a — period  ?" 

"I  do — at  least  periodically,"  he  con- 
fessed, blushing. 

The  secret  was  out.  The  interview  was 
over.  Now  the  world  could  know  the  in- 
nermost workings  of  literary  genius. 
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When  Mr.  Harrison  started  for  New 
York,  his  neighbours  down  in  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia,  thought  he  had  gone 
there  to  absorb  local  colour.  But  they 
were  mistaken.  What  he  went  for  was 
to  escape  magazine  editors  and  book 
publishers  who  have  been  camping  on  his 
trail.  He  put  up  at  the  costliest  hotel 
in  town  because  that  was  the  last  place 
anybody  would  think  of  looking  for  an 
author,  thus  proving  his  ability  to  write 
a  mystery  story  when  he  gets  around  to 
it.  That  will  not  be  for  some  time  yet, 
for  he  has  been  hard  at  work,  during  the 
past  four  months,  on  another  novel  of 


character  which  has  to  be  finished  this 
summer. 

.Many  a  man  has  become  a  novelist 
through  sheer  accident — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  failing  to  make  good  in  the 
house-painting  or  burglarising  line  or  in 
some  other  respectable  profession.  Mr. 
Harrison,  however,  dived  into  literature 
with  cold-blooded  malice  aforethought. 
He  was  born  in  Sewana,  Tennessee,  on 
February  12.  1880.  but  spent  much  of  his 
youth  in  and  around  New  York,  attend- 
ing the  Brooklyn  Latin  School,  which  his 
father  founded,  and  later  taking  a  shy  at 
Columbia  University  from  which  he  es- 
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caped  with  the  Kit  of  the  Clan  of  1900. 

Then  he  went  into  journalism,  but  soon 

found  out  that  it  was  nothing  but  news- 
paper work.  However,  he  slugged  away 
at  the  game  for  ten  years,  and  as  Fate 

kept  failing  to  intervene,  he  took  the  mat- 
ter into  his  own  hands,  chucked  his  job, 
and  deliberately  sat  down  to  write  a 
novel. 

On  learning  of  this  df^pcrntt'  under- 
taking the  neighbours  made  ready  to  send 
him  baskets  of  dried  oodlMi  md  such  like, 
for  they  are  kindly  fdk  down  in  Charles- 
ton. But  hy  li\ifii,'  on  two  sandwiches 
every  other  week  tor  ten  years  Mr.  Har- 
rison had  managed  to  save  most  of  his 
salary ;  so  he  was  able  fearlessly  to 
hammer  the  life  out  of  a  typewriter  for 
just  four  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  Queed  was  finished ;  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  the  manuscript  was  on  Its  way 
to  a  publisher,  for  Mr.  Harrison  couldn't 
get  out  of  his  system  the  feeling  dttt  it 
was  up  to  him  to  catch  the  early,  out^f- 
town  edition. 

Then  for  a  few  weeks  he  reposed 
back  of  the  bam  reminding  himself  that 
he  had  thrown  away  a  perfectly  good 
newspaper  job.  He  knew  he  could  hang 
on  for  several  months  without  getting 
down  to  dandelion  roots  and  acorns,  but 
the  ultimate  dcvcluptiu-nr  of  his  personal 
plot  was  some  strain  on  his  nerves  just 
the  same.  Then,  one  day,  a  note  came 
saying  that  Qitud  had  been  accepted. 
W'ltfiin  six  montlis  the  Iiook  was  pub- 
lished, and  three  months  after  that  it  was 
being  read  by  everjbody;  people  were 
talking  about  it  all  over  the  country,  the 
Riverside  Press  was  risking  nervous 
prostration  by  printing  edition  after 
edition;  and  the  neighbours  down  in 
C}i;tr!e^rnn  wore  kinder  t;lad  they  hadn't 
sent  those  baskets  of  dried  codfish  across 
the  way,  after  all. 

In  appearance  Mr.  Harrison  is  of 
medium  hciglir.  slender,  with  light  hair, 
and  merry  blue  eyes  that  crinkle  all  up 
at  the  corners  whenever  he  smiles,  which 
is  pretty  nearly  all  the  time  anv  one  is 
talking  with  him.  "Who's  ^Vho"  says 
he  is  a  bachelor;  and  he  admits  the 
charge.  Lost  summer  somebody  reminded 


him  that  two  novds  having  an  aggregate 
sale  of  possibly  400,000  copies  meant  au- 
thor's royalties  of  perhaps  $75,(V>o  or 
more.  So  he  packed  his  grip  and  com- 
mitted the  extravagance  of  going  abroad 
for  a  few  weeks  as  a  Cook's  tourist. 
Since  then  he  has  published  an  abstruse 
philosophical  essay  in  the  Atlantic  in- 
tended to  prove  that  certain  magazine 
editors  who  deplore  the  shortage  in  short 
stories  don't  know  the  difference  between 
a  short  story  and  an  underdone  lollypop. 
Being  of  humane  and  qrmpathetic  tem- 
perament, he  is  now  engaged  In  framing 
a  correspondence  course  which  will  teach 
editors  how  to  read  manuscripts  when 
they  are  plainly  typewritten,  in  words  not 
exceeding  two  syllables.  This  Is  a  haz- 
ardous, almost  a  hopeless,  undertaking, 
of  course;  but  Mr.  Harrison  is  filled 
with  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  has  no 
family  dependent  upon  him. 

The  fact  that  he's  a  bachelor,  how- 
ever, should  not  encourage  soulful  ladies 
matrimonially  Inclined  to  send  him  their 
photographs.  He's  got  so  much  work 
ahead  that  he  won*t  be  able  to  take  an- 
other vacation  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years;  even  one  long  enough  to  step 
around  the  corner  and  get  married.  He'd 
tell  you  so,  himself — if  you're  a  soulful 
bdy  M.  I. 

n 

A  MAN  OF  .MYSTERY 
The  Max  is  Rorfrt  ^y.  Chambers 
— The   MvsTtRY  is  How  Hs 
Does  It. 

Robert  W.  Chambers  did  not  write 
the  Propiiccy  of  Isaiah. 

This  unequivocal  statement  is  made  by 
authority.  There  Is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  he  would  have  written  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  as  well  as  the  Maxims  of  Con- 
fucius, and  also  King  Lear  and  Paradise 
Lost,  if  lie  had  had  time  to  think  of 
them.  Hut  various  magazine  editors 
were  confronted  with  a  lot  of  open  pages 
to  fill,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Sears,  of  D.  Ap- 
pleton  and  Company,  liad  a  lot  of  idle 
salesmen  hanging  around  the  shop  doing 
nothing;  so  between  them  the  editors 
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and  Sears  haven't  given  Chambers  time 
to  think  of  anything  for  years  and  years. 
Those  magazine  pages  had  to  be  filled, 
somehow,  and  Sears  had  to  have  some- 
thing for  his  salesmen  to  sell.  Result: 
the  Chambers  fiction  factory  has  been 
running  day  and  night. 

Perfectly  logical ;  absolutely  unavoid- 
able; also  a  complete  answer  to  those 
who  have  been  calamity-howling  ever 
since  the  panic  of  1907.    Nothing  can 
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hold  back  the  material  progress  of  the 
United  States  so  long  as  its  principal  in- 
dustrial plant  has  to  work  overtime,  in- 
cluding Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  rumour  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  recently  decided  to 
prosecute  Chambers  on  the  charge  of  vio- 
lating the  Sherman  Act  by  acquiring  a 
monopoly  of  the  fiction  market,  and  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  taking 
steps  toward  a  dissolution  of  this  brilliant 
author  into  his  original  constituent  parts, 


is  not  correct.  True,  there  was  serious 
talk  of  regulating  his  production,  and 
some  time  ago  Chambers  was  summoned 
to  a  hearing  before  the  Commission  in 
Washington.  When  he  entered  the  room 
where  the  Commission  was  assembled,  he 
bowed  to  the  Chairman,  and  remarked 
that  he  had  arrived  on  time. 

"All  right,  son,"  said  the  Chairman 
genially,  "but  where's  the  rest  of 
you?" 

"There  ain't  any  {sic.  Approved  New 
England  dialect),"  said  Chambers. 

"Shades  of  Felicia  Hemans!"  ex- 
claimed the  Chairman,  "I  thought  you 
was  a  syndicate." 

"Paragraph,  quotes.  No,  comma," 
Chambers  made  answer,  "I'm  them, 
comma,  It  I  mean.  Full  stop,  end 
quotes." 

The  members  of  the  Commission 
looked  perturbed.  After  a  brief  confer- 
ence in  whispers  the  Chairman  spoke 
again. 

"See  here,  young  fellow;  we  can't  af- 
ford to  waste  the  Nation's  money  by 
meeting  and  doing  nothing  at  all  *' 

"Delete  'at  all,'"  Chambers  inter- 
rupted. "No  superfluous  syllable  in 
modern  usage." 

"Our  job,"  the  Chairman  continued 
impressively,  "is  to  regulate.  That's 
what  we're  for.  If  we  can't  regulate 
something  ever}'  day  we've  got  no  use 
cluttering  up  the  earth  with  our  official 
presence.  We've  exhausted  the  railroads 
and  most  every  other  business  in  the 
country,  and  now  we're  going  to  tackle 
that  handful  of  remorseless  scoundrels 
who  have  cunningly  contrived  to  gain 
control  of  the  fiction  output  of  the  land, 
enmeshing  the  helpless  American  People 
in  their  toils,  and  grinding  the  faces  of 
the  poor  under  the  capitalistic  heel  of 
novels  that  sweep  o'er  the  nation  in  a 
mighty  flood,  seeking  whom  they  may  de- 
vour, and  adding  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing." 

The  Chairman  paused,  for  Chambers 
was  busily  at  work  with  fountain  pen  and 
pad  of  paper. 

"What  are  you  doing!"  the  Chairman 
shouted. 
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"Paragraph,  quotes.  Finishing  Chap- 
ter Four  tnd  beginning  Chapter  Five. 
Full  stop,  end  quotes/*  said  the  accused, 
without  lookinq;  up. 

The  Commission  adjourned.  There 
was  nothing  else  for  it  to  do ;  and  leap- 

ir.L'  inm  3.  taxi  between  cxclarnntion 
points.  Chambers  whirled  off  to  the  rail- 
road station,  caught  a  limited  express  for 
New  York,  started  on  his  concluding 
love-scene  as  the  train  sailed  through 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  wrote  the  word 
"Finis"  as'  he  stepped  out  of  the  Ter- 
minal at  Thirt)' -second  Street,  and, 
hurrying  to  his  publishers,  delivered  the 
completed  MS.  of  his  novel  for  that  cur- 
rent week  to  Sears,  who  was  delighted 
as  well  a-  surprised,  for  he  had  not  ex- 
pected to  receive  it  until  noon  of  the  next 
day. 

It  would  be  interest  in-:  to  publish  here 
a  list  of  Mr.  Chambers's  works  includ- 
ing adult  fiction,  juveniles,  in-betweens, 
nursery  rhymes,  philosophical  disserta- 
tions on  the  cosmos  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory, pink  poems  for  pale  people,  and 
mathematical  phantasies;  also  nature 
studies,  domesticated  hints  as  to  domestic 
science,  and  the  annual  guides  to  glad- 
somr  iTP.rdeps  thnt  form  a  part  of 
Steady  output.  The  Editor  of  The 
Bookman,  however,  cannot  find  space 
at  present  for  a  serial  consisting  solely  of 
titles,  which  would  run  three  or  four 
years :  for  this  reason  the  undertaking  is 
temporarily  postponed. 

It  was  said,  recently,  that  friends  of 
Chambers  have  urged  him  not  to  write 
more  than  thirty  volumes  a  year,  fearing 
that  in  time  he  might  exhaust  his  fund 
of  stories.  But  Chambers  refused  to  be 
stampeded  by  these  timorous  ones. 

"Never!"  he  cried.  "Never  shaU  it  be 
said  that  the  icy  arrow  of  foreboding 
froze  the  marrow  of  my  palpitating 
heart!  Never  will  I  be  content  until  I 
turn  out  two  novels  per  week  without 
mtssing  a  meal  or  skipping  a  climax! 
...  A  task  ma<inificcnr  -n  irs  Titnnic 
proportions,  you  say?  Perhaps;  but  what 
have  I  to  do  with  proportions?  If  the 
public  can  stand  'em,  I  can.*' 


Ill 

THE  ONE  AND  ONLY  AUTHOR 
TRUST  IN  HISTORY 

Being  Rainbow  Sidbliohts  and  Daz- 
zling Spotlights  n\-  the  Man 
Who  Made  Wall  Street  Famous 

For  ages  and  ages  that  part  of  the 
world  now  known  as  the  Republic  of 

Panama,  or  the  State  of  Colombia,  or 
the  City  of  Colon,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called  by  the  time  this  piece  of  authen- 
tic history  gets  in  type — ^that  iiart  of  the 

world,  let  it  he  remarked  for  the  twiceth 
time,  during  ages,  yea  and  a^ns,  had  been 
preparing  for  the  one  great  event  in  its 
existence. 

.Mighty  forces  of  nature  had  been  up- 
heaving themselves  and  the  inhabitants; 
mountams  groaned  and  rumbled;  for- 
ests fell  and  jungles  sprang  into  being; 
war,  peace,  famines,  feasts,  succeeded  one 
another.  Dictators  came,  and  went; 
with  everything  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  as  usual.  The  Spanish  Ar- 
mada and  the  crinoline  passed  to  the 
limbo  of  things  which  had  changed  the 
appearance  of  the  earth,  and  then  van- 
ished. Washington,  Napoleon,  Mary 
Ellen  Lease,  and  lumbering  stages  on 
Broadway,  all  had  their  little  diqr  and 
faded  off  the  map. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture,  or 
thereabouts;  on  January  23,  1871,  to  be 
exact,  that  Colon,  Colombia,  achieved  its 

destiny.  It  \\:\-'  then  anrl  rlierc  that 
Edwin  Lefevre  entered  upon  his  mun- 
dane career. 

Six  months  later  ominous  warning 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  temporary  ruler  of 
that  powerful  domain.  One  of  the  six- 
teen revolutionary  chiefs  who  were  tr>  ing 
to  upset  his  authority  sent  word  that  in 
Colon  resided  a  babe  witli  a  colossal 
brain,  whom  Fate  had  picked  out  for 
dire  purpose;  that  even  while  so  young 
he  was  planning  to  swat  rlie  ruler  one 
for  luck,  and  grab  the  army  and  the 
treasury.  In  proof  of  which  it  was  as- 
serted that  said  babe  was  practtting  code 
u  ords  to  be  used  in  an  uprising  against 
the  Government. 

Naturally  the  temporary  ruler  was 
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peeved.   He  also  was  scared ;  for  which 

fcason  he  assumed  the  disguise  nearest 
at  hand,  and  went  to  visit  the  Phenom- 
enon, whom  he  found  tied  securely 
within  a  hammock. 

"Are  you  Edwin  Lefevre?"  demanded 
the  Ruler,  trying  to  keep  his  voice  from 
trembling. 

"Goo — ab — Blub!"  the  Babe  instantly 
replied  in  no  uncertain  tone,  transfixing 
the  visitor  with  a  piercing:  stare. 

"Well,  what's  up?"  the  Ruler  con- 
tinued. "Partners  's  better  than  en- 
eroies;  what  percentage  do  you  want?" 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Babe 
commenced  softly  to  croon  a  lullaby 
which  definitely  foretold  his  future  ca- 
reer. Grasping  the  hammock  with  one 
fist  and  kidcing  both  feet  high  in  air,  he 
munnured: 

M.,  K.  &  T.  is  a  mi>:lity  pood  tliinK 
When  you're  on  the  right  side  of  the  game; 

But  if  you  monkey  with  C,  B.  k  Q. 
You've  only  yourself  to  blame!" 

"What's  that!"  the  Ruler  exclaimed, 

starting  back  in  alarm. 

The  Babe  regarded  him  with  silent 
scorn :  then  continued  his  chaunt. 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 

To  get  a  pail  of  water, 
In  which  tn  soak  a  share  of  Mock — 

The  way 
that 

water 

orter." 

Then,  rising  still  further  in  his  ham- 
mock, the  Infant  Phenomenon  took  a 
kng  breath,  and  ejaculated  in  high  treble 
tones: 

Hey,  diddle,  diddle^  ih    rnt  and  the  Fiddle; 

The  Cow  jumped  over  the  Moon; 
Insiders  let  go  her  tail  in  time, 

But  the  public  went  broke  in  a  swooo. 

The  Ruler  fled  precipitately.  As  he 
skimmed  over  the  back  fence  the  Babe 

pleefulK  <.'in:;: 

Ob,  a  buccaneer's  life  is  the  life  for  met 
rit  win  Wall  Street  in  a  canter! 

If  you  don't  put  ttp  more  margin,  son, 
I'll  iclt  you  ou^  instanterl 


Portraits 

It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that 
Lcft-vrc  should  gravitate  toward  that 
Highway  of  Hope  touchin'  on  an'  apper- 
taining to  die  Sub-Treasury,  Trinity 
Church,  and  Blasted  Expectations,  But, 
bcinjr  a  keen  lad,  he  knew  that  mnrlprn 
High  Finance  proceeds  by  indirect,  devi- 
ous— not  to  mention  mysterious — ^ways. 
Wherefore,  instead  of  going  straight  from 
Colon  to  W.tII  Street,  he  approached  it 
by  way  of  San  Francisco,  where  he  spent 
the  years  1 880-84  in  the  public  schools; 
tlien  hypothecated  three  years  at  a  mili- 
tary academy  in  Michigan,  to  perfect 
himself  in  tm  tactics  ana  strategy  neces- 
sary  to  his  future  career;  thereafter  deal- 
ing in  call  loans  of  more  or  le'^s  time  at 
Lehigh  University,  where  he  was  osten- 
sibly regMtered  as  a  student  of  mining 
cn;:ineering;  after  which  he  loped  down 
t!ie  pike  to  New  York,  wondering  what 
to  do  next. 

At  that  moment  lie  happened  to  find 
h'm-plf  in  front  of  the  office  of  the  old 
Commercial  Advertiser.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  found  himself  striding  into  the 
private  sanctum  of  the  Editor.  Throw- 
ing himself  into  a  chair  he  remarked 
casually : 

"Say,  my  boy,  your  Wall  Street  re- 
porter simply  the  limit.  Fire  him  by 
telephone.     I  take  hold  to-morrow." 

Then  he  put  in  his  pocket  a  hox  of 
Turkish  ciitarettes  the  Chief  Editor  had 
carelessly  left  in  sight,  and  walked 
out. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Edwin  Le- 
fevre is  known  to  all.  One  after  another, 

the  Wall  Street  magnates  of  a  dozen 
years  ago  have  retired  from  business,  or 
removed  to  foreign  shores.  The  insur- 
ance companies  have  been  invesTleatcd ; 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  taken  a  stranglehold  on  the  railroads; 
the  Northern  Securities  case  \y.\-  been 
settled ;  Standard  Oil  and  American  To- 
bacco have  been  dissolved;  the  Parcels 
Post  has  been  instituted,  the  ancient  Em- 
pire of  China  has  become  a  republic, 
while  even  now  mighty  England  faces 
Civil  War  in  Ulster  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Mrs.  Pankhurst  on  the  other. 
Having  seen  a  few  things  of  this  na- 
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ture  progressing  satisfactorily,  Lcfevre 
retired  from  Wall  Street  one  day,  wrote 
a  couple  of  short  stories  that  evenmg» 
sol^i  them  next  morning,  hopped  on  a 
train  bound  northward  and  bought  a  sec- 
tion of  Vermont.  He  spends  most  of  his 
time  up  there  among  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, decornrine  the  landscape  and  pl.iy- 
ing  host  to  tortunate  friends.  The  rest 
of  his  time  he  spends  in  New  York, 
ItaU,  Southern  California,  and  points 
East  and  West. 

Lefevre  doesn't  write  many  stories. 
He  doesn't  have  to.  There  are  a  multi> 


tude  of  women  and  several  men  who  can 
write  good  short  stories.   There  are  a 

multitude  of  men  and  several  women 
who  ktiou  Wall  Street.  Hut  Lefevre  is 
the  only  person  who  knows  Wall  Street, 
and  can  write  entertaining  stories  about 
it  and  its  folks.  In  other  words,  Lcfevre 
has  a  monopoly  in  stories  connected  with 
Wall  Street  finance.  He  is  the  only 
Fiction  Trust  on  recortl.  And  having 
learned  the  lesson  of  efficient  trust  man- 
agement, he  limits  his  production,  and 
in  oonsequence  is  able  to  command  first- 
class  prices  for  first-class  goods. 


FABER  AND  HIS  HYMNS 

BY  IRA  SEYMOUR  DODD 


One  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  28th  of 
June,  181 4,  Frederick  William  Faber 
was  born  at  the  vicarage  of  his  grand- 
father at  Calvcrley  in  Yorkshire.  His 
family  was  of  Huguenot  origin,  and  nat- 
urally their  affiliations  in  the  English 
Church  wrrr  u  ith  the  Evanjielical  school. 
As  a  buy  I'ahcr  showed  great  promise, 
and  after  careful  schooling,  part  of  the 
time  at  Harrow,  he  entered  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  the  year  1832.  Men- 
tally bright,  enthusiastic,  high  minded, 
full  of  the  personal  charm  that  went 
with  him  to  the  end,  his  university  career 
began  with  brilliant  prospects  and  many 
friendships.  His  gift  ot  poetic  expression 
dmwed  itself  in  his  first  undergraduate 
year  when  he  composed  "The  Cherwell 
Water  Lily."  With  a  few  other  poems 
this  was  published  in  1840.  He  said  of 
these  early  effusions,  "They  are  youthful, 
but  they  will  float."  And  they  diil  fioat. 
"The  Cherwell  Water  Lily"  became 
quite  ixjpular  though  it  has  long  since 
been  forgotten.  In  1836,  after  he  had 
been  elected  to  a  scholarship  in  Univer- 
sity College,  he  gained  the  Newdigate 
Prize  for  a  poem  on  "The  Knights  of 
St.  John." 

During  one  ot  the  long  vacations  he 
took  a  small  reading  party  to  Ambleside, 


where  he  formed  a  lasting  friendshfp^ 
with  Wordsworth,  whom  he  had  always- 

admired  and  to  whom  he  looked  up  as  ft 

master  and  model  in  poetry.  Seven  or 
eight  years  later,  while  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
spiritual  conflict  which  was  destined  to 
change  his  life,  after  much  inward  debate 
Faber  accepted  the  living  at  Elton.  He 
wrote  to  Wordsworth  giving  the  reasons 
for  his  decision.    Wonlsworth  replied: 

"I  do  not  say  that  you  are  wrong,  but 
England  loses  a  poet." 

Faber's  university  career  was  coinci> 
dent  with  the  Tractarian  Coiurovcrsy 
which  was  stirring  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  its  dcptlis.  At  the  evening  ser- 
vice at  St.  Mary's,  J.  H.  Newman  was 
preaching  tho^e  memorable  sermons 
which  took  such  hold  upon  the  mind  and 
imagination,  especially  of  the  younger 
men.  Faber  came  imder  the  spell.  Ad- 
miration ripened  into  a  friendship  with 
IScwman.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
they  both  abandoned  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  almost  at  the  same  time  took 
Roman  Catholic  orders.  In  early  life 
both  Newman  and  Faber  had  been  indoc- 
trinated with  the  Calvinistic  views  of  the 
Evangelicals.  The  stamp  of  their  up- 
bringing was  never  wholly  effaced.  Its 
mark  upon  Faber  is  peculiarly  evident. 
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DiirinK  the  period  of  conflict  before  his 
final  secession  from  the  Church  ot  Eng- 
land, he  several  times  experienced  a  re- 
action from  thf  Oxford  'iitliiciKL'-.  to- 
ward his  carlirr  faitli,  and  one  of  the 
hymns  which  he  wrote  after  he  became 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Oratorian — a 
hymn  entitled  "Predestination."  out  Cal- 
vins  Calvin  in  its  statement  of  that  dread 
doctrine.  Newman  was  gently  satirical 
about  it.  Receivinji:  from  Faber  copies 
of  latciv  cornf>n-cd  li\nin-,  lie  wrote: 

"I  admire  your  poems:  i  don't  revolt 
at  the  Predestination — but  I  stuck  at  the 
Scholasticism.  Have  I  not  luaril  similar 
do<:matic  effusions  though  of  an  opposite 
school  ?  e.g.. 

My  righteousness  is  "filthy  rag»"; 
No  '^merits"  can  I  plead; 

For  m;iri  is  l>ut  n  lump  nf  ^in, 
.'\nd  Mill  hiii  >vu^Ihie^>t  deed. 

A  few  stanzas  from  "Predcstinatioa" 

arc  worth  quotation. 

Father  and  God!  my  endless  doom 

I*  hidden  in  Thy  Hand, 
And  I  shall  not  know  what  it  it 

Till  at  Thy  bar  I  stand. 

Thou  knowcst  what  Thou  hast  decreed 

For  me  In  "Fhy  dread  will; 
I  in  my  hL-lplcs<>  ignoraucc 
Must  tremble  and  lie  still. 

Fixed,  fixed,  irrevocably  fixed! 

Oh  at  this  silent  hour 
The  thought  of  what  is  possible 
Comes  with  terrifir  power. 

As  though  into  some  awful  depth 
Rath  handt  had  flung  a  stone, 

And  still  the  frightening  echoet  grow, 
At  it  goes  toundiog  on. 

Tather!  Thy  power  is  merciful 

To  us  poor  worms  below, 
Not  bound  by  justice,  but  because 

Thytelf  hath  willed  h  to. 

That  Thou  art  God  it  my  one  joy; 

What'cr  Thy  will  may  be, 
Thy  glory  will  be  magnified 
In  Thy  last  doom  of  me. 

And  so  on  for  seventeen  stanzas. 


Mr.  Wilfrid  VV^ard,  in  hi«i  exceedingly 
frank  and  tull  Life  of  John  Henry  New- 
man, has  much  to  way  about  the  relatiofis 
between  Newman  and  Faber  after  they 
had  become  Catholics.  Both  ot  them  left 
the  church  of  their  fathers  at  {ireat  per- 
sonal sacriike.  Besides  the  break  with 
hereditary  associations  and  deeply  rooted 
friendships,  there  was  the  sacrifice  of 
bright  prospects  and  worldly  comfort. 
Faber  exchanged  modest  wealth  for  ac- 
tual poverty.  All  this  naturally  cemented 
their  friendship.  But  the  difference  in 
disposition  and  mental  characteristics 
ni.ulc  harmonf  between  them  increasing^ 
ly  ditficult. 

After  some  hesitations  Newman  de- 
cided that  he  could  work  best  as  an  Ora- 
torian according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Pliilip 
Neri.  It  was  an  Order  less  restricted 
than  that  of  the  Jesuits  or  Dominicans; 

it  gave  opportunity  for  attraLtin  ^  and  in- 
fluencing young  people,  and  also  leisure 
for  study.  An  Oratory  was  accordingly 
established  at  Birming^iam  with  Newman 
Father  Superior.  Meanwhile  Faber 
— who  had  taken  the  name  of  "Father 
Wilfrid,"  had  organised  a  society  which 
was  popularly  called  "The  ^V' ilfridians.'* 
They  now  asked  to  be  received  into  the 
Oratory  and  their  request  was  granted. 
Very  soon  Newman's  temperament  and 
\  iews  began  to  dash  with  the  ideas  of 
"the  young  men  from  St.  Wilfrid's." 
The  proposal  of  a  branch  Oratory  in 
London,  where  the  energies  and  seal  of 
Faber  mi^^t  have  scopt,  was  wel- 
comed. 

The  London  Oratory  was  launched, 
but  matters  became  worse  in>tcad  of  bet- 
ter. Newman  deprecated  display  and  in- 
novation:  he  wished  to  avoid  anything 
that  might  give  offence  to  the  older  Eng- 
lish Catholics  nr  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thnririe<.  He  drc:idcd  "Aroii«;ing  the 
British  Lion,"  or  exciting  the  cry  of  "No 
Popery."  But  the  younger  men  were 
rrcklr^-.  They  p:\ccd  the  srrci''<  of  Lon- 
ilon  in  their  Oratorian  garb;  tliey  were 
caricatured  in  Punch;  there  were  ru- 
mours of  popular  irritation.  In  truth 
Faber  was  extravagant  in  more  ways 
than  in  defiance  of  the  Commissioner  of 
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Woods  and  Forests  by  his  street  parades. 

He  encouraL^ed  an  excessive  devotion  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  an  abject  submis- 
sion to  the  Pope:  he  tried  to  introduce 
Italian  devotions,  which  scandalised  the 
conservative  Enijlish  Catholics. 

Newniarj  defended  his  friend :  he  laid 
his  indiscretions  to  the  joy  of  a  newfound 
faith;  but  Faber's  course  worried  him. 
As  time  went  on  Catholics  in  Knpland 
became  divided  into  disciples  of  Faber 
and  the  London  Oratory  and  of  New- 
man and  the  Birmingham  house.  The 
two  men  remained  friends,  but  they  could 
not  work  together.  After  Faber's  death 
Newman,  writing  to  his  old  friend  Pusey 
said  of  him,  "I  believe  judicious  people 
think  his  ideas  crude  and  young — perhaps 
extravagant.    He  was  a  poet." 

A  few  lines  from  Faber's  hymns  to  the 
Virgin — ^hymns  unfamiliar  to  Protestants 
— may  show  what  Newman  meant.  One 
deserves  quotation  in  full  because  it  illus- 
trates his  attitude  toward  the  Pope  at 
the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Dog- 
ma of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

O  purest  nf  creaturei!  Sweet  Modier,  tweet 

.Maid ! 

The  one  spotless  womb  wherein  Jesus  vras 
laid! 

Dark  ni^lu  hath  come  down  on  as,  Mother, 

and  we 

Look  out  for  thy  riiining^  tweet  star  of  the 
tea. 

O  bli:>!>tui  and  calm  was  the  wonderful  rest 
That  thou  gavest  Ay  God  in  thy  virginal 

brc  a?*t. 

For  the  heaven  He  left,  He  found  heaven 
in  thee, 

And  He  thonc  in  thy  shining^  tweet  star  of 
the  tea. 

And  now  from  the  church  of  all  landt  ihy 
dear  name 

Comes  borne  on  the  breath  of  a  mighty  ac- 
claim ; 

Men  call  on  their  "father"*  that  he  ihould 

decree 

A  new  gem  to  thy  shining,  tweet  star  of  the 
tea. 

•The  Pope. 


O  thine  on  at  brighter  than  ever,  then  thine  t 
For  the  primeti  of  lumonre,  dear  mother,  b 

thine; 

"Conceived  without  sin"  thy  new  title  shall 
he; 

Clear  light  fmm  thy  breath  springy  tweet 

star  of  the  !<ea. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  stanzas  from  an- 
other called 

MARY    OUR   MOTHER    R£iGNS  ON 
HIGH 

O  vision  bright! 

The  Land  of  Light 
Beams  RoIHenlv  hpvnnc!  the  slqrj 

Mid  heavenly  fires 

'BoTc  aagel  dwln 
Mary  our  Mother  reignt  on  high. 

O  vision  bright  I 
The  Pathei't  mi^t 
All  round  Hit  dai^hter't  throne  doth  Uc^ 

Where  in  the  balm 

Of  cndlcis  calm 
Mary  our  Mother  reigns  on  high. 

Faber's  hymns  were,  all  of  them,  writ- 
ten after  he  hccnwc  a  Catholic — most  of 
them  during;  his  Oraturian  career  in  Lon- 
don. He  threw  himself  into  his  work 
with  fervent  zeal  and  unsparing  sdf- 
sacrifiop.  There  were  many  conversions, 
chiefly  from  among  the  poor,  who  flocked 
to  his  services.  His  h3rmfi8  were  the  oitt- 
comc  of  his  evangelistic  labours  and  they 
show  the  marks  of  their  origin.  Nat- 
urally they  are  of  unequal  merit;  but  the 
poetic  touch  is  felt  in  all  of  them,  and  hb 
best  arc  of  enduring  quality  and  univer- 
sal in  their  appeal. 

The  treatment  of  Faber's  hymns  by- 
editors  of  Protestant  hymnals  is  interest- 
ing.  Probably  few  people  know  how  the 
hymns  in  our  popular  collections,  are 
made.    Many  of  them  are  taken  from 
poems  too  long  for  use  as  hymns.   By  g. 
process  of  selection  of  stanzas — and  then 
too  commonly,  by  alterations,  skilful  or 
bungling — ^the  hymn  as  finally  presented- 
may  easily  beoome — and  sometimes  i*^  ac- 
tuidly — a  misrepresentation  of  the  au.- 
'  thor. 
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It  should,  in  justice,  be  said  that  the 
newer  books,  such  as  The  English  Hym- 
TKil.  Tlu  Oxford  Hymn  Book,  and  the 
later  American  Hymnals  show  a  return 
to  original  texts  and  a  conscientious  effort 
to  indicate  alterations  where  made.  But 
Faber  has  -suffered  severely  from  the 
common  practice.  An  illustration  is  his 
Ysymn  on  the  Crucifixion,  which,  as  he 
wrote  it,  may  be  called  a  nituJern  Stabat 
Mater.  It  will  be  best  to  place  beside 
Faber's  original  the  version  of  Hymns 
Aneieut  and  Modem,  because  this  is  the 
most  popular  hymnal  of  cln-^  e\cr 

published — over  twcnty-Hvc  niiliiou  cop- 
ies are  in  circulation — and  also  because 
the  compilers  of  this  widely  used  and 
seemingly  authoritative  book  arc  past 
masters — or  chief  sinners,  wlu'chcver  you 
will,  in  the  art  of  manipulating  other 
people's  work.  a:ul  tlieir  alterations  have 
been  extensively  copied.  Faber's  hymn 
has  twelve  stan/as:  but  it  is  enough  to 
set  beside  the  full,  ahercd  vcr<i.)n,  those 
which  correspoiul  and  a  coupU-  ot  omitted 
ones  which  show  Faber's  purpose. 

* 

FABER 

O  come  and  mourn  with  me  awhile; 

See!  Mary  calls  us  to  her  >i(Ic; 
O  come  and  lei  us  mourn  with  her; 

Jesus,  our  Lore,  it  crucified. 

Hnvc  we  no  tears  to  shed  for  Him 
While  soldiers  scoff  and  Jews  deride? 

Oh  look!  How  patiently  He  haogs! 
Jesus,  our  Love,  is  crucified. 

How  fast  His  hands  and  feet  are  nailed; 

His  blessed  tongue  with  thirst  is  tied; 
His  failing  eyes  are  blind  with  blood; 

Jesus,  our  Love,  is  crucified. 

His  mother  cannot  reach  His  face; 

She  stands  in  helplessness  beside; 
Her  heart  is  martyr'd  with  her  Son; 
Jesus,  our  Love,  is  crucitied. 

Seven  timc^  lie  >p.ikc.  seven  words  of  love. 

And  all  three  hours  His  '-ilenre  cried 
For  mercy  on  the  souls  ot  men ; 

Jesus,  our  Love,  is  crucified. 


O  break  I  O  break,  hard  heart  of  mine! 
Thy  weak  self  love  and  guilty  pride 

His  Pilate  and  His  Judas  were; 
Jesus,  our  Love,  is  crucified. 

A  broken  heart,  a  fount  nf  tears 
Ask,  and  they  will  not  be  dented; 

A  broken  heart  love's  cradle  is; 
Jesu%  our  Lovcb  b  crucified. 

O  Love  of  God!  O  sin  of  manl 
In  this  dread  act  your  strength  is  tried. 

And  victory  remains  with  Loveu 
For  He,  Our  Love,  is  crudfied. 

HYMNS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

O  come  and  mourn  with  me  awhile; 

O  come  ye  to  tlic  Snvin'iir's  side; 
O  come  together,  let  us  mourn; 
Jesus,  our  Lord,  is  crurified. 

Have  we  no  tears  to  shed  for  Him, 
While  soldiers  aeoff  and  Jews  deride  ? 

Ah!  Look  how  patiently  He  hangs; 
Jesus,  our  Lord,  is  crucified. 

How  fast  His  hands  and  feet  are  nailed; 

His  thr'iiT  with  parching  thirst  is  dried; 
His  failing  eyes  are  dimni'd  with  blood; 
Jesus,  oar  Lord,  is  crucified. 

Seven  times  He  spake,  seven  words  of 
love; 

And  all  diree  hours  His  silence  cried 

For  tnrrrv  nrt  the  souls  of  men; 
Jesus,  our  Lord,  is  crucified. 

0  Love  of  God,  O  sin  of  man, 
In  this  dread  act  your  strength  is  tried; 

And  victory  remains  widi  love. 
For  Love  Himself  b  crudfied. 

O  break,  O  break  hard  heart  of  mine! 

Thy  weak  self-love  and  guilty  pride 
Betrayed  and  slew  thy  God  and  King; 

And  Love  Himself  is  crucified. 

A  broken  heart,  a  fount  of  tears. 
Ask,  and  they  will  not  be  denied ; 

Lord  Jesus,  may  we  love  and  weep 
Since  Hwu  for  us  art  crudfied. 

Another  illustration  is  the  hvmn 
"Faith  of  our  Fathen."  This  is  found 
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in  the  later  American  hymnals,  and  for 
some  curious  reason  it  appears  to  be  a 
fftvourite  with  votaries  of  the  new  the- 
ology. Faber  wrote  two  versions  of  this 
hymn:  one  for  £ngland  and  another  for 
Ireland. 

The  \'ersion  for  England  hegins 

Faith  of  our  Fathers!  living  still 
In  spite  of  dmiKeon,  fire  and  sword. 

Oh  how  our  hearts  beat  high  with  joy 
When'cr  wc  hear  that  glorious  word. 

Faith  of  our  Fathers,  holy  faith, 

We  will  be  true  to  thee  tilt  death. 

The  second  verse  shows  Faber's  pur- 
pose. 

Faith  of  our  Fathers!  Mary's  prayers 
Shall  win  our  country  back  to  Thee. 
And  through  the  truth  that  comet  from 
God, 

England  shall  then  indeed  be  free. 
Faith  of  our  Fathers,  holy  faith. 

This  b  altered  so  that  it  reads 

Faith  of  our  Fathers,  we  will  strive 

To  win  all  nations  unto  thee. 
And  through  the  truth  that  conies  from 

God, 

Mankind  shall  then  indeed  be  free. 
Faith  of  oar  Fathen,  holy  f  aidi. 

Then  by  selection  from  the  remaining 
atanzas  u  ith  the  refrain,  a  stirring  hymn 
it  obtained. 

But  the  versioii  for  Ireland  shows 
Faber's  almost  fanatical  feeling. 

Faith  of  our  Fathers!  guile  and  force 
To  do  thee  bitter  wrong  unite; 

But  Erin's  saints  shall  fight  for  us 
And  keep  undimmed  thy  blessed  light 


Faith  of  niir  Fathers!  distant  shore 
Their  happy  faith  to  Ireland  owe; 

Thca  io  our  bome»  oh  shall  wc  not 
Break  the  dark  ploti  against  thee  now? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Faith  of  the 
Fathers  meant  one  thing  to  Faber,  and 

that  it  nu-nris  nnothcr  quite  different 
thing  to  those  who  sing  the  aianipulated 
version  of  his  hymn. 

Probahly  the  best  known  and  niost 
popular  of  Faber's  hymns  are,  "Hark! 
Hark  my  soul,  Angelic  songs  are  swell- 
ing," and,  *'0  Paradise,  O  Paradise! 
who  doth  not  crave  for  rest !"  They  are 
not  really  his  bc-^t  hymn';.  *'0  Paradise" 
in  p.irticular  is  omitted  from  some  hym- 
nals, because  of  its  unreality  and  its  ex- 
pression of  unwh()leM)iiic  !on.,'irin  for  sud- 
den death.  "Souls  of  men  why  will  ye 
scatter,"  or  its  variant  beginning  with 
the  fourth  stanza,  "There's  a  wideness  in 
God's  mercy,"  is  a  fine  Inmn.  whose  free 
and  lofty  thought  of  salvation  gives  it 
strong  appeal  to  many  hearts.  Perhaps 
best  of  all  is  "My  God,  how  wonderful 
Thou  art!" 

Toj^ethcr  with  the  emotional  tender- 
ness found  in  all  his  work  this  hymiT 
strike^  rlu-  no'c  of  frrandeiir :  and  apart 
from  the  omission  of  a  couple  of  weak 
stanzas  it  has  never  invited  or  needed  al- 
teration. It  is  a  noble  poem  which  ap- 
peals to  every  Christian  heart. 

Faber's  hymns  are  the  expression  of 
his  personality.  Nothing  more  genuine 
was  ever  written.  The  charm  which  all 
his  contemporaries  found  in  the  man 
shines  in  these  poems.  One  does  not 
need  to  agree  with  his  peculiar  convic- 
tions in  order  to  be  convinced  that  he 
was  a  saint.  His  fervid  religious  life  was 
true  and  honcat.  He  literally  wore  him- 
self  out  in  hit  Master's  service  and  died 
when  he  was  only  forty-nine  yem  old. 
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TOLD  IN  THE  DROOLING  WARD 

BY  JACK  LONDON 


Me?  I'm  not  a  drooler.  I'm  the  assist- 
ant. I  don't  know  what  Miss  Jones  or 
Miss  Kelscy  could  do  without  nae.  There 
are  fifty-five  low-grade  droolers  in  thi^ 
ward,  and  how  could  they  ever  ail  be  fed 
if  I  wasn't  around  ?  I  like  to  feed  drool- 
ers. They  don't  make  trouble.  They 
can't.  Something's  wrong  with  most  of 
their  legs  and  arms,  and  they  can't  talk. 
They're  very  low-p:rade.  I  can  walk, 
anr]  talk,  and  do  Thirii!^.  You  must  be 
careful  with  the  droolers  and  not  feed 
them  too  fast-  Then  they  choke.  Miss 
Jones  says  I'm  an  expert.  When  a  new 
nurse  comes  I  show  her  how  to  do  it. 
It's  funny  watching  a  new  nurse  try  to 
tfiem.  She  goes  at  it  so  slow  and 
careful  that  supper  time  would  be  around 
before  she  finishrl  shoving  down  their 
breakfast.  Tiicn  i  show  her,  because  I'm 
an  expert.  Dr.  Dalrymple  says  I  am, 
and  he  ought  to  know.  A  drooler  can 
eat  twice  as  fast  if  you  know  how  to 
make  him. 

My  name's  Tom.  I'm  twenty-eight 
years  nid.  Everybody  knows  me  in  the 
institution.  This  is  an  institution,  you 
know.  It  belongs  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  is  run  by  politics.  I  know. 
I've  been  here  a  long  time.  Everybody 
trusts  me.  I  run  errands  all  over  the 
place,  when  I'm  not  busy  with  the  drool- 
ers. I  like  droolers.  It  makes  me  think 
how  lucky  I  am  that  I  ain't  a  drooler. 

I  like  it  here  in  the  Home.  I  don't 
like  the  outside.  I  know.  I've  been 
around  a  bit,  and  run  away,  and  adopted. 
Me  for  the  Home,  and  for  the  drooling 
ward  best  of  all.  I  don't  look  like  a 
drooler,  do  I?  You  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence soon  as  you  look  at  me.  I'm  an 
assistant,  expert  assistant.  That's  going 
some  for  a  fecb.  Feeb?  Oh,  that's 
feeble-minded.  I  thought  you  knew. 
We're  all  feebs  in  here. 

But  I'm  a  high-grade  feeb.  Dr.  Dal- 


rjmple  says  I'm  too  smart  to  be  in  the 
Home,  but  I  never  let  on.  It's  a  pretty 
good  place.  And  I  don't  throw  fits  like 
lots  of  the  feebs.  You  see  that  house  up 
there  through  the  trees.  The  high-grade 
epilecs  all  b've  in  it  by  thnnselyes. 
They're  stuck  up  because  they  ain't  just 
ordinary  feebs.  They  call  it  the  club 
house,  and  they  say  they're  just  as  good 
as  anybody  out«de,  only  they're  sick.  I 
don'r  like  t'lcm  imu-h.  They  laugh  at 
me,  when  they  ain't  busy  throwing  fits. 
But  I  don't  care.  I  never  have  to  be 
scared  about  falling  down  and  busting  my 
head.  Sometimes  they  rim  around  in  cir- 
cles trying  to  find  a  place  to  sit  down 
quick,  only  they  don't.  Low-grade  epi- 
lecs are  disgusting,  and  liiiih-trradc  epilecs 
put  on  airs.  I'm  glad  I  ain't  an  cpilcc. 
There  ain't  anything  to  them.  They  just 
talk  big,  that's  alL 

Miss  Kelsey  says  I  talk  too  mtich.  But 
I  talk  sense,  and  that's  more  than  the 
other  feebs  do.  Dr.  Dalr>'mple  says  I 
have  the  gift  of  language.  I  know  it. 
You  ought  to  hear  tr.e  talk  when  I'm  by 
myself,  or  wlien  I've  got  a  drooler  to 
listen.  Sometimes  I  think  I'd  like  to  be 
a  politician,  only  it's  too  much  trouble. 
They're  all  great  talkers;  that's  how  they 
hold  their  jobs. 

Nobody's  crazy  in  this  institution. 
They're  just  feeble  in  their  minds.  Let 
me  tell  you  something  fimny.  There's 
about  a  dozen  high-grade  girls  that  set 
the  tables  in  the  bi^  dinin^z-room.  Some- 
times when  they're  done  ahead  of  time, 
they  all  sit  down  in  chairs  in  a  circle  and 
talk.  I  sneak  up  to  the  door  and  listen, 
and  I  nearly  die  to  keep  from  laughin;: 
Do  you  want  to  know  what  they  talk? 
It's  like  this.  They  don't  say  a  word  for 
a  long  time.  And  then  one  says,  "Thank 
God  I'm  not  feeble-minded."  And  all 
the  rest  nod  their  heads  and  look  pleased. 
And  then  nobody  says  anything  for  a 
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time.  After  which  the  next  pir!  in  the 
circle  says,  "  1  iiank  Gtid  I'm  not  feeble- 
minded," and  they  nod  their  heads  all 
over  af;a5n.  And  it  goes  on  around  the 
circle,  and  they  never  say  anything  else. 
Now  they're  real  feebs*  «in*t  tji^?  I 
leave  it  to  you.  I'm  not  that  kind  of  a 
feeb,  thank  God. 

Sometimes  I  don't  think  I'm  a  feeb  at 
all.  I  play  in  the  band  and  read  music. 
^^'^c'rc  all  supposed  to  be  feebs  in  the  band 
except  the  leader.  He's  crazy.  VVe  know 
it,  but  we  never  talk  about  it  except 
amongst  ourselves.  His  job  is  politics, 
too,  and  we  don't  want  him  to  lose  it.  I 
play  the  drum.  They  can't  get  along 
without  me  in  this  institution.  I  was 
sick  once,  SO  I  know.  It's  a  wonder  the 
drooling  ward  didn't  break  down  while 
I  was  in  hospital. 

I  could  get  out  of  here  if  I  wanted  to. 
I'm  not  so  feeble  as  some  might  think. 
But  I  don't  let  on.  1  have  too  good  a 
time.  Besides,  everything  would  run 
down  if  I  went  away.  I'm  afraid  some 
time  they'll  find  out  I'm  not  a  feeb  and 
send  me  out  into  the  world  to  earn  my 
own  living.  I  know  the  world,  and  I 
don't  like  it.  The  Home  is  fine  enou^ 
for  me. 

\  ou  sec  how  I  grin  sometimes.  I  can't 
help  that.  But  I  can  put  it  on  a  lot. 
I'm  not  bad,  though.  I  look  at  myself 
in  the  glass.  My  mouth  is  funny,  I 
know  that,  and  it  lops  down,  and  my 
teeth  are  bad.  You  can  tell  a  feeb  any- 
where hv  looking  at  his  mouth  and  teeth. 
But  that  doesn't  prove  I'm  a  feeb.  It's 
just  because  I'm  lucky  that  I  look  like 
one. 

I  know  a  lot.  If  I  told  you  all  I 
know,  you'd  be  surprised.  Hut  when  I 
don't  want  to  know,  or  when  they  want 
me  to  do  somrtliini::  I  ilcm'r  i,\ant  to  do, 
I  just  let  my  mouth  lop  down  and  laugh 
and  make  foolish  noises.  I  watch  the 
foolish  noises  made  hy  the  low-grades, 
and  I  can  fool  anybody.  And  I  know  a 
lot  of  foolish  noises.  Miss  Kelsey  called 
me  a  fool  the  other  day.  She  was  very 
angry,  nnil  rhat  was  where  I  fooled  her. 

Miss  Kelsey  asked  me  once  why  I 
don't  write  a  book  about  feebs.    I  was 


telling  her  what  was  the  matter  with 
little  Albert.  He's  a  drooler,  you  know, 
and  I  can  alu  a\  s  tell  the  way  be  twists 
his  left  c\c  ^\^lat"s  the  matter  with  him. 
So  I  was  explaining  it  to  Miss  Kelsey, 
and,  because  she  didn't  know,  it  made  her 
mad.  But  some  day,  mebbe,  I'll  write 
that  book.  Only  it's  so  much  trouble. 
Besides,  I'd  sooner  talk. 

Do  you  know  what  a  micro  is?  It's 
the  kind  with  the  little  heads  no  bigger 
than  your  fist.  They're  usually  droolers, 
and  they  live  a  long  time.  The  hydros 
don't  drool.  They  have  die  big  heads, 
and  they're  smarter.  But  they  never 
grow  up.  They  always  die.  I  never 
look  at  one  without  thinking  he's  going 
to  die.  Sometimes,  when  I'm  feeling 
lazy,  or  the  nurse  is  mad  at  me,  I  wish 
I  was  a  drooler  with  nothing  to  do  and 
somebody  to  feed  me.  But  I  guess  I'd 
sooner  talk  and  be  what  I  am. 

Only  yesterday  Dr.  Dalrymple  said  to 
me,  "Tom,"  he  said,  "I  just  don't  know 
what  I'd  do  without  you."  And  he  ought 
to  know,  seeing  as  he's  had  the  bossing  of 
a  thousand  feebs  for  going  on  two  years. 
Dr.  Whatcomb  was  before  him.  They 
get  appointed,  you  know.  It's  politics. 
I've  seen  a  whole  lot  of  doctors  here  in 
my  time.  I  was  here  before  any  of  them. 
I've  been  in  this  mstitution  twenty-five 
years.  No,  I've  got  no  complaints.  The 
institution  couldn't  be  run  better. 

It's  a  snap  to  be  a  high-grade  feeb.  Just 
look  at  Dr.  Dalrymple.  He  has  troubles. 
He  holds  his  job  by  politics.  You  bet  we 
high-graders  talk  politics.  We  know  all 
alwut  it,  and  it's  bad.  An  institution  like 
this  oughtn't  to  be  run  on  politics.  Look 
at  Dr.  Dalrymple.  He's  been  here  two 
years  and  learned  a  lot.  Then  politics 
will  come  along  and  throw  him  out  and 
send  a  new  doctor  who  don't  know  any- 
thing about  feebs. 

I've  been  acquainted  with  just  thou- 
sands of  nurses  in  my  time.  Some  of 
them  are  nice.  But  they  come  and  go. 
Most  of  the  women  get  married.  Some- 
times I  think  I'd  like  to  get  married.  I 
spoke  to  Dr.  Whatcomb  about  it  once, 
but  he  told  me  he  was  very  sorry,  be- 
cause feebs  ain't  allowed  to  get  married. 
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I've  been  in  love.  She  \va<^  a  nurse.  I 
won't  tell  you  her  name.  Slie  had  blue 
eyes,  and  yellow  hair,  and  a  kind  voice, 
and  she  liked  me.  She  told  me  so.  And 
she  always  told  me  to  be  a  good  boy. 
And  I  was,  too,  until  afterward,  and  then 
I  ran  awa}*.  You  sec,  she  went  off  and 
(rot  married,  and  she  didn't  tell  me 
about  it. 

I  guess  being  married  ain't  what  it*$ 
cracked  up  to  be.    Dr.  Angjin  and  his 

wife  n<ed  to  fifiht.  I've  seen  them. 
And  once  I  heard  her  call  him  a  teeb. 
Now  nobody  has  a  right  to  call  anybody 
a  feeh  that  ain't.  Dr.  Anclin  uot  awful 
mad  when  she  called  him  that.  •  But  he 
didn't  last  lon^^.  Politics  drove  him  out, 
and  Dr.  MandeviUc  came.  He  didn't 
have  a  wife.  I  heanl  !iim  talkitiLr  nnc 
time  with  the  engineer.  The  engineer 
and  his  wife  fought  like  cats  and  dogs, 
and  that  day  Dr.  Mandeville  told  him 
he  was  damn  glad  he  wasn't  tied  to 
no  petticoats.  A  petticoat  is  a  skirt.  I 
knew  what  he  meant,  if  I  was  a  feeb. 
But  I  never  let  on.  You  hear  lots  when 
you  don't  let  on. 

I've  seen  a  lot  in  my  time.  Once  I 
was  adopted,  and  went  away  on  the  rail- 
road over  forty  miles  to  live  with  a  man 
named  Peter  Ikipp  and  his  wife.  They 
had  a  ranch.  Dr.  Anglin  said  I  was 
strong  and  bright,  and  I  said  I  was,  too. 
That  was  because  I  wanted  to  be 
adopted.  And  Peter  Bopp  said  he'd  give 
me  a  good  home,  and  the  lawyers  fixed 
up  the  papers. 

Hut  I  snon  made  up  my  mind  that  a 
ranch  was  no  place  for  mc.  Mrs.  Bopp 
was  scared  to  death  of  me  and  wouldn't 
let  me  sleep  in  the  house.  They  fixed 
up  the  woodshed  and  made  me  sleep 
there.  I  had  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock 
and  feed  the  horses,  and  milk  cows,  and 
carry  tl'f  milk  to  the  nei^zhhours.  They 
called  it  chores,  but  it  kept  me  going  all 
day.  I  chopped  wood,  and  cleaned 
chicken  houses,  and  weeded  vegetables, 
and  did  most  everything  on  the  place.  I 
never  had  any  fun.    I  hadn't  no  time. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  I'd  sooner 
feed  mush  and  milk  to  feebs  than  milk 
cows  with  the  frost  on  the  ground.  Mrs. 


Bojip  was  scared  to  let  me  play  with  her 
children.  And  I  was  scared,  too.  They 
used  to  make  faces  at  me  when  nobody 
was  looking,  and  call  me  "Ixtoney." 
Everybody  called  me  Looney  Tom.  And 
die  other  boys  in  the  neighbourhood 
threw  rocks  at  me.  You  never  see  any- 
thini:  like  that  in  the  HonM  here.  The 
feebs  are  better  behaved. 

Mrs.  B(q»p  used  to  pinch  roe  and  pull 
my  hair  when  she  thought  I  was  too 
slow,  and  I  only  made  foolish  noises  and 
went  slower.  She  said  I'd  be  the  death 
of  her  some  day.  I  left  the  boards  off 
the  oKl  Will  :n  the  pasture,  and  the 
pretty  new  call  tell  in  and  got  drown- 
ded.  Then  Peter  Bopp  said  he  was  go- 
ing to  give  me  a  licking.  He  did,  too. 
He  took  a  strap  halter  and  went  at  me. 
It  was  awful.  I'd  never  had  a  licking  in 
my  life.  They  don't  do  such  things  in 
the  Home,  which  is  why  I  say  the  Home 
is  the  place  for  me. 

1  knew  the  law,  and  I  knew  he  had  no 
right  to  lick  me  with  a  strap  halter. 
That  was  being  cruel,  and  the  guardian- 
ship papc*  •^nid  lu'  mustn't  be  cruel.  I 
didn't  say  anything.  I  just  waited, 
which  shdWs  you  what  kind  of  a  feeb  I 
am.  I  waited  a  long  time,  and  got 
slower,  and  made  more  foolish  noises;  but 
he  wouldn't  send  me  back  to  the  Home, 
whidi  was  what  I  wanted.  But  one  day, 
it  was  the  first  of  the  month,  Mrs. 
Brown  gave  me  three  dollars,  which  was 
for  her  mtlk  Inll  with  Peter  Bopp.  That 
was  in  the  morning.  When  I  brought  the 
milk  in  the  eveninij^  I  w;is  to  bring  back 
the  receipt.  But  I  didn't.  I  just  walked 
down  to  the  station,  bought  a  ticket  like 
any  one,  and  rode  on  the  train  back  to 
the  Home.  That's  the  kind  of  a  feeb  I 
am. 

Dr.  Anglin  was  gone  then,  and  Dr. 
Mandeville  hid  hi^  place.  I  walked 
right  into  his  ollice.  He  didn't  know 
me.  "Hello,"  he  said,  "this  ain't  visit- 
ing day."  "I  ain't  a  visitor,"  I  said. 
"I'm  Tom.  T  hclnnLi  here."  Then  he 
whistled  and  siiowcd  he  was  surprised.  I 
told  him  all  about  it,  and  showed  him 
the  marks  of  tfic  strap  halter,  and  he 
got  madder  and  madder  all  the  time  and 
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snid  he'd  attend  to  Mr.  Peter  Bopp's 

case. 

And  mdibe  you  think  some  of  them 

little  droolers  weren't  glad  to  see  me. 

I  walked  rig;ht  into  the  ward.  There 
was  a  new  nurse  tcedint^  little  Albert. 
"Hold  on  "  I  said.  "That  ain't  the  way. 
Don't  you  see  how  he's  twisting  that  left 
eye?  Let  me  show  you."  Mebbe  she 
thought  I  was  a  new  doctor,  for  she  just 
gave  ine  the  spoon,  and  I  giMSS  I  filled 
little  Albert  up  with  the  most  comfort- 
able meal  he'd  had  since  I  went  away. 
Droolers  ain't  bad  when  you  understand 
them.  I  heard  Miss  Jones  tell  Miss 
Kcl<(>v  onci'  that  I  had  an  amazing  gift 
in  handling  droolers. 

Some  day,  mebbe,  I'm  going  to  talk 
with  Dr.  Dalryniiilr  nnd  get  him  to  give 
me  a  declaration  that  I  ain't  a  teeb. 
Then  I'll  get  him  to  make  me  a  real  as- 
sistant in  the  drooling  ward,  with  forty 
dollars  a  month  and  my  board.  And 
then  I'll  marry  Miss  Jones  and  live 
right  on  here.  And  if  she  won't  have 
me,  I'll  marry  Miss  Kelscy  or  some  other 
nurse.  There's  lots  of  them  that  want 
to  get  married.  And  I  won't  care  if  my 
wife  gets  mad  and  calls  me  a  feeb. 
What's  the  good  ?  And  I  guess  when 
one's  learned  to  put  up  with  droolers  a 
wife  won't  he  much  worse. 

I  didn't  tf'll  you  about  when  I  ran 
away.  I  hadn't  no  iilra  of  such  a  thing, 
and  it  was  Charley  and  Joe  who  put  me 
up  to  It.  They're  high-grade  epilccs,  you 
know.  I'd  been  up  to  Dr.  Wilson's  of- 
fice with  a  message,  and  was  going  back 
to  the  drooling  ward,  when  I  saw 
Charley  and  Joe  liiding  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  gymnasium  and  making  mo- 
tions to  me.    1  went  over  to  them. 

"Hello,"  Toe  said.  "How's  droolers?" 

"Fine,"  I  said.   "Had  any  fits  lately?" 

That  made  them  mad,  and  I  was  go- 
ing on,  when  Joe  said,  "We're  running 
away.   Come  on." 

"What  for?"  I  said. 

"We're  going  up  over  the  top  of  the 
mountain,"  Joe  said. 

"And  find  a  go^d  mine,'*  said  Char^. 
"We  don't  have  fits  any  more.  We're 
cured." 


"All  right,"  I  said.  And  we  sneaked 
around  back  of  the  gymnasium  and  in 
among  the  trees.  Mebbe  we  walked 
along  about  ten  minutes,  when  I  stopped. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Joe. 

"Wait,"  I  said.  "I  got  to  go  back." 

"What  for?"  said  Joe. 

And  I  said,  "To  get  Httlr  Albert." 

And  they  said  I  couldn't,  and  got  mad. 
But  I  didn't  care.  I  knew  they'd  wait. 
You  sec,  I've  been  here  twenty-five  years, 
and  I  know  the  back  trails  that  lead  up 
the  mountain,  and  Charley  and  Joe 
didn't  know  those  trails.  That's  why 
they  wanted  me  to  come. 

So  I  went  back  and  got  little  Albert. 
He  can't  walk,  or  talk,  or  do  anything 
except  drool,  and  I  had  to  carry  him  in 
my  arnix  ^Vl■  u  t-nt  nn  past  the  last  hay- 
field,  which  was  as  tar  as  I'd  ever  gone. 
Then  the  woods  and  brush  got  so  thick, 
and  me  not  finding  any  more  trail,  we 
followed  a  cow-path  down  to  a  big  creek 
and  crawled  through  the  fence  which 
showed  where  the  Home  land  stopped. 

We  climbed  up  the  big  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek.  It  was  all  big 
trees,  and  no  brush,  but  it  was  so  steep 
and  slippery  with  dead  leaves  we  could 
hardly  walk.  Bv  ami  by  wc  cr.wc  to  a 
real  had  place.  It  was  forty  feet  across, 
and  if  you  slipped  you'd  fall  a  thousand 
feet,  or  mebbe  a  hundred.  An5nvay,  you 
wouldn't  fall — just  slide.  I  went  across 
first,  carrying  little  Albert.  Joe  came 
next.  But  Charlej'  got  scared  right  in 
the  middle  and  sat  down. 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  fit,"  he  said. 

"No  you're  not,"  said  Joe.  "Because 
if  you  was  you  wouldn't  'a'  sat  down. 
You  take  all  your  fits  standing." 

"This  is  a  different  kind  of  a  fit,"  said 
Charley,  beginning  to  cry. 

He  shook  and  shook,  but  just  because 
he  wanted  to  he  couldn't  scare  up 
least  kind  of  a  fit. 

Joe  got  mad  and  used  awful  language. 
But  that  didn't  help  none.  So  I  talked 
soft  and  kind  to  Charley.  That's  the 
way  to  handle  ieebs.  If  you  get  mad, 
they  get  worse.  I  know.  I'm  that  wsgr 
myself.  That's  why  I  was  almost  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Bopp.  She  got  mad. 
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It  was  getting  along  in  the  aiternoon, 
and  I  knew  we  had  to  be  on  our  way,  so 
I  said  to  Joe: 

"Here,  stop  your  cussing  and  hold  Al- 
bert.   I'll  go  back  and  get  him." 

And  I  did,  too;  but  he  was  so  scared 
and  dizzy  he  crawled  along  on  hands 
and  knees  while  I  helped  him.  When  I 
got  him  across  and  took  Albert  back  in 
my  arms,  I  heard  somebody  laugh  and 
looked  down.  And  there  was  a  man 
and  woman  on  horseback  looking  up  at 
US.  He  had  a  gun  on  his  saddle,  and 
it  was  her  who  was  laughing, 

"Who  in  hell's  that?"  said  Joe,  get- 
ting scared.  "Somebody  to  catch  us?" 

"Shut  up  your  cussing,"  I  said  to  him. 
"That  is  the  man  who  owns  this  ranch 
and  writes  books." 

'*How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Endicott,"  I 
said  down  to  him. 

"Hello."  he  said.  "What  are  you  do- 
ing here?'* 

*'We*re  running  away,"  I  said. 

And  he  said,  "Good  luck.  But  be 
sure  and  get  back  before  dark." 

"But  this  is  a  real  running  away,"  I 

said. 

And  then  both  he  and  his  wife  laughed. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Good  luck  just 
the  same.  But  watch  out  the  bears  and 
mountain  lions  don't  get  you  when  it  gets 

dark." 

Then  they  rode  away  laughing;  pleas- 
ant like;  but  I  wished  he  hadn't  said 
that  about  the  bears  and  mountain  lions. 

After  we  2nr  around  the  hill,  I  found 
a  trail,  and  wc  went  much  faster.  Char- 
ley didn't  have  any  more  sign  of  fits,  and 
began  laughing  and  talkiric  abotit  gold 
mines.  The  trouble  was  with  little  Al- 
bert. He  was  almost  as  big  as  me.  You 
sec,  all  the  time  I'd  been  calling  him 
little  Albert,  he'd  been  irrowing  He 
was  so  heavy  I  couldn't  keep  up  with  Joe 
and  Charley.  I  was  all  out  of  breath. 
So  I  told  them  they'd  have  to  take  turns 
in  carrying  him,  which  they  said  they 
wouldn't.  Then  1  said  I'd  leave  them 
and  they'd  get  lost,  and  the  mountain 
lions  and  bear;  would  cat  them.  Charlcv 
looked  like  he  was  ^'oing  to  have  a  fit 
right  there,  and  Joe  said,  "Give  him  to 


me."  And  after  that  we  carried  him  in 
turn. 

Wc  kept  right  on  up  that  mountain. 
I  don't  think  there  was  any  gold  mine, 
but  we  might  'a'  got  to  the  top  and 
found  it,  if  we  hadn't  lo>t  the  trail,  and 
if  it  hadn't  got  dark,  and  if  little  Albert 
hadn't  tired  us  all  out  carrying  him. 
Lots  of  feebs  are  scared  of  the  dark,  and 
Joe  said  he  was  going  to  have  a  fit  ri^t 
there.  Only  he  didn't.  I  never  saw 
such  an  unlucky  boy.  He  never  could 
throw  a  fit  when  he  wanted  to.  Sone 
of  the  feebs  can  throw  fits  as  quick  as 
a  wink. 

By  and  by  it  got  real  black,  and  we 
were  hungry,  and  we  didn't  have  no  fire. 
You  see,  they  don't  let  feebs  carry 
matches,  and  all  we  could  do  was  just 
shiver.  And  we'd  never  diought  about 
being  hungry.  You  see,  Mbt  always 
have  their  food  ready  for  them,  and  that's 
why  it's  better  to  be  a  feeb  than  earning 
your  living  in  the  world. 

And  worse  than  everything  was  the 
quiet.  There  was  only  one  thing  worse, 
and  it  was  the  noises.  There  was  all 
kinds  of  noises  every  once  in  a  while, 
with  quiet  spells  in  between.  I  reckon 
they  were  rabbits,  but  they  made  noises 
in  die  brush  like  wild  animals — you 
know,  rustle,  rustle,  thump,  bump, 
crackle,  crackle.  ju?t  like  that.  First 
Charley  got  a  fit,  a  real  one,  and  Joe 
threw  a  terrible  one.  I  don't  mind  fits 
in  the  •  Home  with  everybody  around. 
But  out  in  the  woods  on  a  dark  night  is 
different.  ^  ou  listen  to  me,  and  never 
go  hunting  gold  mines  with  epilecs,  even 
if  they  arc  hif^h-grade. 

I  never  had  such  an  awful  night. 
When  Joe  and  Charley  weren't  throw- 
ing fits  they  were  making  believe,  and  in 
the  darkness  the  shivers  from  the  cold 
which  1  couldn't  sec  seemed  like  fits,  too. 
And  I  shivered  so  hard  I  thought  I  was 
getting  fits  myself.  And  little  Albert, 
with  nothing  to  eat.  just  drooled  and 
drooled.  I  never  seen  him  as  bad  as  that 
before.  Why,  he  twisted  that  left  eye  of 
his  until  it  ought  to  have  dropped  out. 
I  couldn't  see  it,  but  I  could  tell  from 
the  movements  he  made.    And  Joe  just 
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lay  and  cussed  and  cussed,  and  Charley 
cried  and  wished  he  was  back  in  the 
Home. 

\V\-  diiin';  (lir,  nnd  ncxT  morning  we 
went  ri^ht  back  the  way  we'd  come. 
And  little  Albert  got  awful  heavy.  Dr. 
Wilson  was  road  as  could  be,  and  said 
I  was  the  worst  feeb  in  the  institution, 
along  with  Joe  and  Charley.  But  Miss 
Striker,  who  was  a  nurse  in  the  drooling 
ward  then,  just  put  her  arms  around  me 
and  cried,  she  was  that  happy  I'd  got 
back.  1  thought  right  there  that  mebbe 
I*d  marry  her.  But  only  a  month  after- 
ward she  EOt  married  to  the  plumber  that 
came  up  from  the  city  to  fix  the  flutter- 
pipes  of  the  new  iiospital.    And  little 


Albert  never  twisted  his  eye  for  two 
days,  it  was  that  tired. 

Next  time  I  run  away  I'm  going  right 
over  that  mountain.  But  I  ain't  going 
to  take  epilecs  along.  They  ain't  never 
cured,  and  when  they  get  scared  or  ex- 
cited they  throw  fits  to  beat  the  band. 
But  I'll  take  littfe  Albert.  Somehow  I 
can't  get  along  without  him.  And  any- 
way, I  ain't  going  to  run  away.  The 
drooling  ward's  a  better  snap  than  gpld 
mines,  and  I  hear  there's  a  new  nuiae 
coming.  Besides,  little  Albert's  bi^er 
than  T  am  now  ,  and  T  could  never  carry 
him  over  a  mountain.  And  he's  grow- 
ing bigger  every  day.   It's  astonishing. 


NOVELISTS  AT  THE  FRONT 


H\    GRIFFIN  MACE 


WHEX  the  first  threatening  of  hostilities 
in  Mexico  roused  the  newspaper!^  of  the 
country  to  their  customary  zeal  in  ob- 
taining direct  representation  at  the  front, 
it  is  common  gossip  that  one  prominent 
daily  cabled  Kudyard  Kipling  a  tentative 
commission  of  $20,000  down,  with  addi- 
tumal  stipends,  to  act  as  it>  special  cor- 
respondent. He  cabled  back  the  one 
word  "Impossible."  Whether  this  fact  is 
absolutely  accurate  or  not  is  unimpor- 
tant ;  but  it  illustrates  the  desire  to  have 
prominent  names  attached  to  war  stories. 
It  is  not  because  a  novelist  is  necessarily 
a  good  war  correspondent — indeed,  the 
record  holds  many  f.^:lurn^ — hut  the 
game  has  lost  its  old  zest  when  kings  like 
Archibald  Forbes,  George  W.  Stevens 
and  c\  en  "Bull  Run"  Russell  preformed 
their  adventurous  and  tlirilling  ex- 
ploits. To-day,  with  the  restrictions  of 
modem  warfare,  the  war  correspondent 
must  be  a  good  writer  who  can  dress  up 
in  a  readable  form  the  few  facts  which 
the  censorship  permits  him  to  obtain.  It 
is  a  fair  assumption  always  that  a  novel- 
ist has  this  faculty  and  so  nn  modern  war 
is  without  such  names  upon  its  firing 


line.  To  the  novelist  It  is  a  splendid 
opportunity,  since  it  af?ords  him  new  ma- 
terial tor  a  new  novel.  Besides  this, 
many  novefa'sts  have  graduated  from  the 
ranks  of  newspapers,  where  they  gained 
the  training  which  enables  them  to 
"scent"  the  real  story  in  any  series  of 
events.  It  is  not  surprising  that  KipUng 
refused  this  ofTer;  he  has  achieved  a  com- 
fortable middle-age  and  possibly  his  ex- 
periences in  the  Boer  War  did  not  stimu' 
late  his  imagination  as  he  may  have  ex- 
pected. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall,  in  a  casual 
manner,  the  fact  that  several  novelists 

have  embarked  on  this  temporary  career. 
Only  the  other  day  the  cables  recorded 
the  fact  that  Richard  Harding  Davis  had 
been  imprisoned  and  subsequently  re- 
leased, with  added  advertising  value  tO 
the  articles  he  was  writing.  Davis  is  a 
veteran  in  this  work ;  in  fact,  he  has  sent 
back  special  stories  from  tlir  three  recent 
wars.  Jack  London  has  been  another 
venturer  in  this  field,  which  seems  to  ap- 
peal to  his  fundamental  love  of  combat. 
He  i<;  eq;nl!v  .ir  home  reporting  a  car- 
nage or  a  prize  fight  and  it  is  no  surprise 
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to  see  htm  already  in  Mexico,  which  ie> 
scnibk's  both. 

Hut  the  American  war  correspon- 
dent is  not  going  to  have  an  easy 
time  if  actual  hostilities  eventuate.  An 
order  has  already  gone  out  from  the 
War  Drp.irtinent  which  will  in  a  larjje 
measure  limit  his  activities,  and  destroy 
*'free-lanctng,"  which  was  so  pkrturesiiae 
a  side  to  other  conflict^.  By  tliis  rc::i:la- 
tion  a  thousand  dollars  must  be  paid 
down.  For  this  the  Government  supplies 
equipment,  such  as  tents,  a  horse  and  ser- 
vice. This  also  includes  mess.  In  addi- 
tion each  writer  must  put  up  a  bond  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  whidi  will  be  for- 
feited if  certain  regulations  are  violated. 
These  include  an  oath  of  loyalty  and  a 
necessity  of  complying  with  all  regula- 
tions which  may  be  ordered  in  the  field, 
ns  well  as  vnbmirting  to  dispatch  censor- 
ship. 1  he  war  correspondent  is  thus  a 
sub-oflicer  with  imagination.  There  will 
be  lit)  venturing  unrecorded,  which  made 
Richard  Barry's  exploit  in  the  Russian 
War  such  an  admirable  achievement. 

In  one  particular  instance,  however, 
imagination  was  more  potent  to  correct 
reporting  than  an  actual  observance  of 
fact.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  that 
erratic  but  powerful  young  novelist, 
Steplicn  Crane,  burst  on  an  astonished 
public  with  his  Red  Badge  of  Courage. 
In  this  was  recorded  the  terror  of  war 
with  a  minutia;  of  detail  which  even  sol- 
diers, who  had  been  under  fire,  said  was 
a  literal  transcript  of  their  emotions. 
Yet  Crane  had  never  been  in  a  battle. 
It  was  natural  then,  when  war  did  break 
out  and  this  bo  il,  w  n^;  fresh  in  the  public 
mind,  that  he  should  have  been  sent  to 
the  front  Yet  he  was  a  comparative 
failure.    Possibly  war  was  too  real. 

Conan  Doyle  added  little  tn  his  repu- 
tation through  his  letters  to  the  London 
papers  during  the  Boer  War,  even  though 
he  gained  the  material  for  a  painstaking 
book.   Of  course,  so  acute  an  observer 


could  not  completely  fail,  but  the  subtle 
battle  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes  against  a 

criminal  brings  out  what  is  best  in  his 
analytical  mind.  The  letters  of  Pierre 
Lot!  about  the  Balkan  War  were  not  imx 

records,  for  ever  since  Les  Desenchantces 
he  has  been  a  partisan  of  Turkey  and  the 
odour  of  Constantinople  has  into.xicated 
his  vision.  But  he  obtained  some  delicious 

■sensations,  and  rare  artist  that  he  is  in 
the  realm  of  sensation,  we  sluill  no  doubt 
soon  have  a  novel  along  these  themes. 
How  different  a  story  Tolstoy  brou^t 
back  from  Crimea  in  if'nr  and  Peace. 
But  Tolstoy  was  a  participant  not  a  nov- 
elist; he  becaoK  a  novelist  through  the 
horrors  of  war. 

In  connection  with  a  great  name  in  lit- 
erature one  recalls  the  little  known  fact 
that  George  Meredith  acted  as  correspon- 
dent  for  the  London  Post  during  the 
Italian  War  in  i86t).  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  no  matter  how  much  one  may 
admire  this  novelist,  there  is  nothing  tO 
excite  admiration  in  the  collected  letters 
he  sent  back  from  the  front  and  which 
are  reproduced  in  the  Memorial  Editioa 
of  his  works.  They  are  thoroui^Ijr  good 
reports  and  nothing  eUe.  Yer  he  wrote 
these  while  he  was  serially  publishing 
yiitoria  in  the  Fwtnifihtly,  ior  whidi, 
incidentally,  he  received  250  pounds.  In 
this  war  novel — the  only  one  he  wrote — 
there  are  pages  flashing  with  imaginative 
insight  which  his  letters,  from  the  same 
field,  do  not  reveal.  Why  Meredith  en- 
tered even  temporarily  upon  a  career  so 
foreign  to  his  temperament  is  a  mystery. 
Perhaps  a  clue  is  found  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten at  this  period  to  his  son  Arthur:  ".My 
novels  have  been  kept  back  by  having  to 
write  on  newspapers — they  are  the  only 
things  that  pay.  So  take  this  as  a  moral : 
don't  think  of  literature  as  a  profes- 
sion. I  believe  you  have  too  much  good 
sense." 

Possibly  here  we  have  the  real  secret 
why  novelists  go  to  the  front:  it  pays. 
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BY  CALE  YOUNG  RICE 

Over  a  scuff  of  rocks  the  tide 
Wanders  inward  far  and  wide, 
Lifting;  the  sca-wccd's  sloven  hair, 
Filh'ng  the  pools  and  foaming  there, 
Sighing,  sighing  cvcrj  where. 

Merged  arc  the  marshes,  mcrpcd  the  sands. 
Save  the  du:u'<  \\  \r)\  pine-tree  hands 
Stretching  upvv.inl  toward  the  sky 
Where  the  sun,  their  god»  moves  htg^ : 
Would  I,  too,  had  a  god — e'en  1 1 

For  the  sea  is  to  me  but  sea, 
Ami  the  sk>  but  infinity. 
Tides  and  times  are  but  some  chance 
iiorn  of  a  primal  atom-dance. 
All  is  but  linked  Circumstance. 

In  it  there  is  nn  Heart — no  Soul — 

No  illimitable  Goal — 

Only  wild  happenings  that  wont 

Makes  into  laws  no  might  can  shunt 

From  the  deep  grooves  in  which  they  hunt. 

Wings  of  the  gull  I  watch  or  claws 

Of  the  coM  crab  w  ho<e  strangeness  awcs; 
Faces  of  men  that  feel  the  force 
Of  a  hid  thing  they  call  life's  course: 
It  is  their  hoping  or  remorse. 

Yet  it  may  be  that  I  have  missed 
Something  that  only  thej'  who  tryst, 
Not  with  the  sequence  of  events 
Hut  with  tlu'ir  viewless  Immanence, 
Find  and  acclaim  with  spirit-sense. 
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Th£  June  Instalment 
BY  FREDERIC  TABER  CXXDPER 


Along  with  the  advent  of  the  straw  hat 
and  tlufiy  parasol,  the  renewal  of  interest 
in  bathing:<suits  and  golf  sticks,  the  open- 
in  J- up  of  cottages  and  bunL'^alo\v>,  comes 
the  annual  revival  of  the  old,  vexed  ques- 
tion, Is  there  any  distinctive  type  of  sum- 
oier-^time  fiction,  and  if  so,  what  are  its 
.cliaractcristici  ?  There  is  a  sort  of  popu- 
lar superstition  to  the  efiect  that  there  is 
such  a  t>'pe,  and  that  H  differs  from  other 
types  chiefly  in  the  slightness  of  its  tax 
iijvjn  the  brain.  Hot-weather  reading,  it 
is  argued,  should  demand  a  minimum  of 
intellectual  effort;  it  should  be  as  light 
and  unsuhstnruial  as  a  charlotte  russe  or 
an  ice-cream  soda,  a  mere  soufHt  of 
words  and  thoughts,  to  trick  the  mental 
palate  into  momentary  oblivion  of  breeze" 
Ir^s  a'r  and  baking  hea*.  li'deed,  in  sev- 
eral recent  seasons  tlie  publishers  them- 
selves have  taken  this  line  of  reasoning 
so  seriously  tliat  the  market  has  been 
quite  flooded  with  gaiidily  bound  sam- 
ples of  inanity,  resplendent  with  cover 
designs  of  gay  butterflies  of  fashion,  clad 
in  >umnicr  finery  of  all  the  blatant  hues 
that  modern  colour  printing  makes 
possible.  Hammock  Novel  was  the  term 
coined  not  many  seasons  ago  to  describe 
this  special  type  of  fiction;  and  many  a 

•What  Will  People  Say?  By  Rupert 
Hiighes.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Keeping  up  Appearances.  By  Maximilian 
F  ilter.   New  York:  D.  Applcton  and  Com* 

pany. 

Idle  Wives.  By  James  Oppenheim.  New 
York:  The  Century  Compsny. 

Vandover  and  the  Brute.  By  Frank  Nor- 
ris.  New  York:  Dottbleday,  Page  and  Com* 

pany. 

Carmen  and  Mr.  Dryasdust.  By  Humfrey 
Jordan.   New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Milky  Way.  By  F.  Tennyson  Jesse. 
New  Y'ork:  Georpe  II.  Doran  Company. 

Once  to  Every  Man.  By  Larry  Evans. 
New  York:  H.  K.  FIv  Company. 

The  Titan.  By  Theodore  Dreiser.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company. 


fKjpular  magazine  displayed  lor  its  mid- 
summer fiction  number  a  girl  reclining 
in  a  hammock,  day<dreaming,  with  eyes 
half-closed,  while  the  novel  she  had  been 
reading  was  usually  depicted,  with  un- 
conscious irony,  lying  open,  cover  up- 
wards, in  her  la|l.  Its  Buffincss  had 
tailed  to  hold  her  vagrant  fancier. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  there  really  is  any  ground  at  all 
for  thn  idea  that  an  inteU^gent  human 
brain  will  respond  more  readily  to  an  in- 
terior sort  of  stimulus  at  a  time  when 
all  nature  conspires  to  render  it  difficult 
for  it  to  respond  at  all.  A^k  yourself, 
ask  your  friends  and  acquaintances, 
whether  a  book  that  you  or  taey  would 
scorn  as  trivial  on  a  rainy  evening  in  De- 
cember suddenly  becomes  by  soinc 
strange  alchemy  potent  to  drive  o£E  the 
insomnia  of  a  sultry  August  afcenioon. 
Of  course,  you  will  not  find  anything  of 

the  kind.  There  are  some  perverted 
mental  palates  which  demand  the  sweet- 
meats of  fiction  all  the  year  around,  and 
naturall\  rhry  demand  an  intensification 
of  suijar  in  the  days  when  the  woods  and 
the  fields  and  the  skies  all  call  out  to- 
gether. "Throw  aside  your  book  and  come 
and  play!"  But  mo5t  of  us  look  upon 
summer  reading,  so  far  as  there  is  to  be 
any  reading  at  all  during  vacation  days, 
as  an  opportunity  to  run  through  die 
books  that  have  been  cryinfj  out  to  be 
read  all  winter  long,  and  for  which  there 
has  be«i  no  time.  Perhaps  the  book  that 
we  cnirA  f'i!  m  Df  all  last  July  was  an 
autobiography  or  an  art  monograph  or  a 
volume  of  literar}'  essays ;  perhaps  a  vivid 
account  of  Antarctic  exploration  sent  lit* 
tic  symparhftic  shiver?  down  our  back, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  thermometer  was 
at  that  moment  registering  ninety  odd 
d^;rees;  perhaps,  ajjain,  we  welcomed  d»e 
chance  to  read  for  the  tenth, — or  was  it 
the  eleventh? — time  some  old,  old  fa- 
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vourite,  The  Three  Musketeers,  or 
David  Copperfield,  or  Henry  Esmond. 
And  if  we  analyse  all  these  perhapses,  we 
find  that  the  whole  question  sifts  down 
to  thh  simple  axiom:  that  people's  tastes 
do  not  change  radically  with  rlu'  <;rasons; 
the  books  we  read  in  July  ditier  from 
those  we  read  in  January,  not  in  kind 
but  in  decree;  they  must  be  of  our  own 
favourite  brand,  high  or  low,  good  or 
bad,  Tolstoy  or  Ouida, — but  they  must 
be  peculiarly  good  specimens  of  their  own 
special  class. 

And  this  principle,  wliich,  after  all,  is 
Iwaed  upon  simple  logic,  is  apparently  be> 
ing  recognised  more  and  more.  The 
new  volumes  of  the  current  month  give 
no  indication  that  the  publishers  are  try- 
ing to  cater  to  any  theoretical  vacuity  in^ 
cident  to  the  approaching  hot  months. 
On  the  contran,',  the  quality  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  current  fiction  is  its  de- 
mand that  the  reader  shall  do  some 
thinking.  Tlie  fiabit  of  propoimding  a 
problem  and  expecting  the  reader  to  be- 
stir himself,  take  sides,  reason  the  ques- 
tion out,  is  becoming  more  and  more  gen- 
eral, both  in  England  and  America. 
You  want  to  be  entertained  ?  the  author 
seems  to  say  to  the  reader.  Well,  so  you 
shall  be,  only  you  must  work  for  it.  The 
day  for  dreaming  in  a  hammock  has  gone 
by;  you  must  take  a  live  interest  in  the 
questions  of  the  hour,  and  then,  and  then 
only,  you  will  like  my  bonk. 

There  arc,  of  course,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  volumes,  and  well-written  ones, 
too,  to  which  the  foregoing  remarks  do 
not  apply.  Certain  types  of  books  have 
enjoyed  big  successes  in  the  past,  and  it 
is  inevitable  that  these  types,  in  more  or 
less  inferior  form,  should  reappear  from 
time  to  time.  But  there  is  nevertheless  a 
well-defined  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
serious  discussion  in  fiction  form  of  the 
big,  current  ethical  and  social  problems, 
and  it  is  all  the  more  nnticenble  in  this 
approaching  season  of  haniiuock  idleness. 

"what  will  people  say?" 

At  rare  intervals  we  come  across  a 
book  which,  whatever  its  odier  merits  or 
defects,  impresses  us  as  possessing  an  un- 


deniable magnitude  of  theme  and  treat- 
ment. Every  professional  reviewer  knows 
the  sudden  thrill  of  such  discoveries. 
Sober  second  thought  and  the  lapse  of 

time  naturally  lead  to  some  degree  of  re- 
adjustment; yet  nothing  can  rob  us  of 
that  first  vivid  impression  of  power  and 
bigness.  In  glancing  back  over  a  decade 
or  so,  one  recalls  Robert  Grant's  Un- 
leavened Bread,  Theodore  Dreiser's  Sis- 
ter Carrie,  Robert  Herrick's  Together, 
Edith  Wharton's  House  of  Mirth, 
Frank  Norris's  The  Octopus,  as  a  few 
instances  taken  more  or  less  at  random, 
of  bools  over  whidi  a  reviewer  could 
safely  give  rein  to  his  enthusiasm  without 
the  fear  that  five  years  later  he  might  re- 
gret having  put  himself  on  record  quite 
SO  fervently.  What  WUl  People  Sayf 
by  Rupert  Hughes,  falls  nnder  this  cate- 
gory. It  is  a  picture  of  New  York  of 
to-day,  ibnie  relentlessly  and  with  grim 
iron\ . — New  York  in  the  grip  of  the  lat- 
est follies,  the  insensate,  all-day  and  all- 
night  chase  after  pleasure.  The  mad 
spirit  of  squandering,  the  breathless 
hurry  from  restaurant  to  restaurant,  thea- 
tre to  cabaret,  the  hectic  fever  nf  the  mod- 
ern dance,  the  whole  wild,  shitting  phan- 
tasmagoria of  sensuous  rhythms,  sway- 
ing bodies,  a  whole  community  aban- 
doned to  the  pursuit  of  new  sensations. 
1  here  is  something  so  chaotic  in  the  life 
of  the  present  hour  that  one  would  have 
said  off-hand  that  it  would  defy  the  art 
of  the  printed  page,  and  that  nothing 
short  of  the  inotion  picture  could  mirror 
it  back  with  ;!n\rli:'ii;j;  iiiijir  i"),ii;lr'rig  ade- 
quacy. Yet  that  is  precisely  what  Mr. 
Hughes  has  succeeded  in  doing;  and  in 
doing  it,  he  has  given  us  not  only  scene 
after  scene  of  photographic  vividness,  but 
what  is  even  more  difficult,  a  sense  of 
depth  and  atmosphere,  a  suggestion  of 
infinitely  varied  life,  behind  and  beyond 
the  specific  pictures  of  his  immediate 
story.  Perhaps  the  weakest  thing  about 
his  book  is  its  title;  to  a  certain  extent 
it  expresses  his  central  idea,  btit  it  does 
not  express  it  witli  sufficient  emphasis. 
The  story  deals  with  that  ultra- 
modern class  whose  lives  are  in  all  things 
keyed  to  the  superlative;  nothing  is  too 
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costly,  nothing  too  eccentric,  nothing  too 
extreme,  provided  always  that  they  do 
not  transgress  the  unwritten  code  of  their 

oun  kirn!.  "Whnt  will  people  say?"  is 
the  haunting  question  forever  in  the  hack 
of  their  minds,  stifling  the  natural  attec- 
tions,  forcing  loveless  marriages,  forging 
the  links  of  a  life-Inn^;  slavery.  Mr. 
Hughes  has  cleverly  chosen  to  see  all  this 
through  the  unspoiled  eyes  of  a  young 
army  officer  just  back  frcmi  several  years' 
service  in  the  Philippines.  The  new 
dancing  craze,  among  other  innovations, 
is  a  revelation  to  him,  and  a  rather  un- 
plea<;ant  one,  until  he  meets  Persia 
Cabot,  dances  with  her,  and  comes  under 
the  spell  of  an  unknown  intoxication  of 
rhythm.  Persis  Cabot  is  an  unforget- 
table fiiiure  in  contemporary  fiction.  She 
is  the  incarnation  of  the  social  orchid  of 
to-day,  brilliant,  vivid,  scintillating,  infi- 
nitely desirable  yet  infinitely  rennote, — 
that  is,  if  you  are  a  poor  army  officer 
whose  only  resources  arc  two  thousand  a 
year.  Yet  even  cold,  calculating  young 
women  of  t!ic  orchid  t)'pe  do  sometimes 
kindle  into  Hamrs;  and  Persis  Cabot  has 
her  hour  of  madness,  when  she  almost 
forgets  what  people  will  say,  almost 
chooses  poverty  and  thp  mnn  slic  Inves, 
instead  of  millions  and  the  wretched,  un- 
wholesome, obnoxious  little  Willie  Ens- 
Ice  who  L'ncs  with  them  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  bargain.  If  Lieutenant 
Forbes  could  then  and  there  have  passed 
out  of  the  life  of  Persis  Enslee,  Mr. 
Hughes  of  course  would  not  have  had  a 
story  to  writf*;  but  it  happened  that 
Forbes  lacked  tiio  courage  to  be  wise,  and 
that  Persis  the  disillusioned  wife  was  a 
verv  difTcTcnt  person  from  Persis  the  in- 
e.\[M  r'(iKcd  young  girl,  and  never  once 
thouji'iit  of  a<;king,  as  she  did  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  "  H d p  me  against  myself."  Mr, 
Hughes  shows  just  one  structural  wcak- 
'ness,  he  does  not  know  when  to  stop,  the 
last  few  chapters  of  his  book  are  sheer 
surplusage.  But  there  is  one  scene  that 
stands  out  with  grim  and  liaunting 
power,  and  that  is  the  dinner  scene,  just 
after  Enslee  has  learned,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  his  wife's  infidelity.  He 
knows  that  he  is  going  to  kill  her,  and 


she  knows  it  too,  yet  they  go  throuph 
the  gruesome  farce  of  a  formal  dinner, 
course  after  course,  hatred  in  their  hearts, 
and  empty,  banal  commonplaces  on  their 
lips, — for  the  servants  are  present  and  at 
any  cost  they  must  keep  up  appearances 
even  to  the  last.  The  story  should  have 
cnilcil  ns  the  knife  wa'^  drivrti  home;  yet 
even  the  egregious  blunder  of  the  inquest 
and  the  order  for  dbinterment  of  the 
body  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hughes  has  done  a  rather  big  piece  of 
work  and  has  incarnated  a  certain  social 
aspect  which,  even  though  a  fleeting  one, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

"keeping  up  APPEARA.S'CES" 

Keeping  up  A ppearances,  by  Maxi- 
milian Foster,  is  a  story  which  naturally 
comes  next  in  order  becaus^  although  in 
a  far  lighter  vein,  it  deals  widi  analogous 
condition':.  It  directly  concerns  the  des- 
tinies of  a  young  couple  who  leave  their 
quiet  Western  home  and  come  to  New 
York,  dazzled  with  the  affluence  that 
scrnis  to  he  nflFered  them  in  the  form  of 
a  salary  of  five  thousand  a  year  in  a  Wall 
Street  broker's  office.  Jim  Agnew  had 
hitherto  been  a  clerk  in  a  firm  that  dealt 
in  coal,  and  he  was  not  only  impatient 
of  the  plodding  life  and  slow  advance- 
ment, but  ashamed  of  his  job  as  well; 
so  when  his  former  college  chum  offers 
him  a  position  in  his  New  York  office, 
Jim  jumps  at  it,  even  though  he  knows 
that  the  offer  is  made  in  the  hope  that  he 
can  swing  a  good  share  of  his  wealthy 
uncle's  business  into  the  hands  of  his  new 
employer, — a  thing  which  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly do,  because  he  and  his  uncle  qiinr- 
relled  hopelessly  years  ago.  The  purpose 
of  the  volume  is  to  show  how  very  small 
a  distance  five  thousand  dollars  will  go 
in  New  York,  w^here  a  young  couple  are 
bent  on  keeping  up  appearances,  and 
especially  where  they  have  the  misfortune 
to  get  into  die  wrong  sort  of  set,  the  sort 
that  cares  primarily  only  for  outward 
show,  and  lives  on  credit,  skirting  the 
thin  ice  of  bankruptcy.  One  becomes  a 
trifle  t'rril  of  the  everlasting:  domestic  ac- 
count book,  the  price  of  meat,  the  ser- 
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vants'  unpaid  and  accumulating  wages, 
tlie  whole  sordid  story  of  a  foolish  young 

couple  whose  vaulting  ambition  over- 
leaps it^^clf,  the  husband  losing  his  posi- 
tion simultaneously  with  the  departure 
of  indignant  servants,  and  the  mounting 
flood  of  unpaid  bills.  A  kltidly  friend 
helps  to  tide  them  over,  and  with  better 
luci:  iban  he  deserved,  the  husband 
finds  the  old  desk  still  vacant  in  his 
Western  town,  and  goes  back  to  it, 
wiser  if  not  sadder, — indeed  rather 
elated  at  the  outcome  of  the  venture. 
On  the  whole,  a  readable  book,  thniiuh 
too  obviously  written  for  the  sake  of  the 
lesson  rather  tlian  for  the  story. 

"idle  wives" 

There  is  a  certain  formula  that  is  be- 
ing rather  over'worked  recently,  averag- 
ing  at  least  one  example   a  month 

throughout  the  current  year.  Of  course, 
in  these  days  of  feministic  agitation  the 
phenomenon  ts  natural  enough,  but  there 
is  a  same^p^^  about  the  tlicmc  that  be- 
comes irritating.  The  formula  in  ques- 
tion may  be  briefly  defined  as  an  object- 
lesson  in  woman's  right  to  "self-expres- 
sion." Sometimes  the  heroine  is  already 
married,  perhaps  she  has  one  or  more 
diildnn;  Mmetimes  she  is  a  young  girl 
striving  to  know  her  own  mind,  and 
wavering  between  a  husband  and  a  ca- 
reer. But  in  any  case  the  formula  is  al- 
ways worked  out  in  just  one  way:  the 
girl  refuses  to  marry,  or  the  wife  to  live 
with  her  husband,  until  the  man  is  will- 
ing not  only  to  recognise  the  woman's 
right  to  do  her  own  independent  work  in 
the  world,  but  to  concede  that  her  work 
is  finer,  nobler,  altogether  more  impor- 
tant than  his  own.  Mr.  James  Oppen- 
heim's  new  volume,  Idle  IV'wes,  is  no 
exception  to  this  general  rule.  Tech- 
nically it  is  a  good  piece  of  work,  with 
die  careful  finish  that  we  have  learned  to 
expect  from  him.  And  there  is  no  small 
amount  of  truth  in  the  indictment  that 
he  brings  against  a  large  proportion  of 
the  women  of  the  leisure  class  in  New 
York  tn-dny, — wnmrn  \\hn;r  orctipation 
as  wives  and  home-makers  and  mothers 
is  largely  taken  from  them  by  trained 


servants  and  graduate  nurses,  and  who 
bore  themselves  to  death  over  the  inani- 
ties of  briil^e  and  gossip  and  an  endless 
round  of  futile  gaieties.  Anne  Wall,  like 
her  brother  Richard,  has  scant  patience 
with  the  conventions  that  mean  so  much 
to  her  mother,  her  sister  and  her  husband 
John.  She  rebels  against  the  ordered 
narrowness  of  routine,  she  stifles  in  a 
home  where  her  own  children  care  more 
for  their  German  governess  than  for  her, 
and  where  her  little  boy  refuses  her  a 
good-night  kiss  because  "there's  germs  in 
kisses."  So,  when  her  brother  Richard 
insists  upon  marrying  his  stenographer 
and  adopting  the  fatherless  child  that 
was  the  penalty  of  her  ignorance  of  the 
world.  Anne  stands  by  him,  in  spite  of 
her  husband's  anger,  until  their  quarrel 
results  in  open  rupture,  and  she  leaves 
home,  joins  Richard  and  his  wife  on  the 
lower  East  Side,  and  throws  herself  ar- 
dently into  settlement  work,  and  more 
especially  the  redemption  of  wayward 
young  girls.  This  portion  of  the  hook 
is  distinctly  better  material  than  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  atmosphere  of 
Riverside  Drive;  it  rings  truer.  The 
Shane  family  especially  contains  some 
good  portraiture;  Mrs.  Shane,  over- 
worked drudge ;  impetuous,  wilful  Mol- 
lie  Shane,  eaizer  tor  the  joy*  of  living, 
and  ready  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
practiced  wiles  of  "Lefty  Larry,"  and 
old  Shane  himself,  eating  his  heart  out 
for  his  lost  daughter,  and  slowly  sink- 
ing into  an  untimely  senility;  all  this  is 
tragedy,  sordid  perhaps,  yet  of  the  kind 
that  sets  one's  heart  to  aching.  Good 
also  is  the  p'^yrhology  of  Anne's  reawak- 
ened longing  for  her  own  children,  after 
her  trying  vigil  on  the  night  when  Mol- 
lic  Shane's  child  is  born.  But  where 
the  mnrhinery  of  construction  shows  it- 
self, with  a  discordant  grating  of  wheels, 
is  when  Anne  learns  that  die  husband 
who  had  so  bitterly  opposed  her  claim 
to  the  right  to  follow  her  own  career,  has 
himself  readjusted  his  own  business  in- 
terests in  order  to  give  a  large  part  of  his 
time  to  the  same  work  that  his  wife  is 
doing,  the  redemption  of  unfortunate 
women.    Anne  and  her  husband  arc 
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reconciled,  and  we  leave  them  doubly 
happy  because  they  are  working  hand  in 
hand  for  a  common  cause, — all  of  which 
is  very  pretty  and  idedtstic.    But  it 

would  he  a  comfort  to  set-  this  theme 
handled  tor  once  in  a  pcrtcctly  simple 
and  prosaic  manner,  nut  on  the  bai>is  of  a 
woman's  ri^iht  to  "self-expression"  or  her 
duty  to  uplift  the  masses,  hut  merely  her 
right  to  "have  a  job,"  and  earn  her  ten 
or  twenty-five  or  hundred  dollars  a 
week,  whether  she  is  married  or  not. 
The  heroine  of  the  typical  feministic 
novel  of  to-day  is  a  genius,  a  philanthro- 
pist, a  new  Jane  Addams  sent  to  revolu- 
tionise our  social  system.  The  argument 
in  these  stories  seems  to  be  that  women 
of  this  type  arc  so  important  to  the  world 
that  no  husband  has  the  right  to  hamper 
their  usefulness.  But  why  does  not  ?-omc 
novelist  give  us  the  common,  average 
t>'pe  of  the  young  wife  who,  perhaps,  has 
no  exceptional  talent,  but  plcnt>  of  good 
intentions  and  energy,  and  who  would 
ratlier  run  a  typewriter  at  fifteen  dollars 
a  week  than  dawdle  her  days  away  over 
fanqr-work  and  a  box  of  chocolates  ?  The 
woman  who  can  go  to  her  huslviiul  and 
say,  "I  have  the  greatest  soprano  voice 
since  Patti,"  or  "I  have  written  a  novel 
that  the  publishers  think  will  be  a  best 
seller,"  or  "  The  trustees  have  offered  mc 
the  presidency  of  the  State  college  for 
women,"  holds  in  her  hands  a  lever  that 
will  lift  a  world  of  prejudice  and  con- 
servatism. But  take  your  narrow,  mid- 
dle-dass  little  man,  making  his  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  a  year,  commuting  be- 
cause a  distant  suburb,  whicli  costs  him 
a  tedious  hour,  morning  and  night, 
means  better  social  surroundings  for  wife 
and  children.  He  is  not  working  for  any 
"up-lift  of  societ>-;"  it  is  hi>  "inh,"  the 
only  one  he  knows,  and  it  means  bread 
and  butter,  neither  more  nor  less;  well, 
supposing  that  his  wife,  instead  of  boring 
herself  to  distraction  over  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
cieties and  Rummage  Sales,  wanted  to 
take  some  perfectly  respectable  position 
on  a  weekly  salary,  would  he  agree  to  it? 
Of  course  not!  The  traditions  of  un- 
numbered middle-class  goierations 
would  rise  up  and  do  battle.   That  is 


the  theme  diat  some  novelist  ought  to 
undertake:  the  equal  rights  problem  on 
a  strict  economic  basis,  shorn  of  all  "up- 
lift" and  "self-expression"  idealism,  and 
brought  right  down  to  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple dollars  and  cents. 

"VANDOVER  AXD  THE  BRUTE" 

Those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know 
Prank  Norris  in  the  few  brief  transition 
years  between  Nineteendi  Century 
and  the  Twentieth,  and  to  watch  his 
rare  and  virile  powers  slowly  find  them- 
selves and  compel  recognition  of  his  bril- 
liant and  short-lived  promue,  find  them- 
selves facing  a  painlul  duty  when  asked 
to  review  his  long  lost  posthumous  novel, 
Vandovcr  and  the  Brute.  One  thing 
seems  certain:  had  Norris  lived,  this 
early  work  might  have  served  him  profit- 
ably as  a  source-book  of  youthful  impres- 
sions, college-day  spontaneity  which, 
when  oner  lost,  is  gone  irretrievably: — 
but  he  would  never  have  made  the  colos- 
sal blunder  of  publishing  it  in  its  present 
form.  Until  he  became  known,  he,  of 
course,  could  not  have  found  a  publisher 
for  a  work  so  audacinii? :  and  by  the  time 
that  he  had  made  a  name  and  secured  his 
public,  his  awakened  understanding  of 
his  art  would  have  forbidden  the  publish- 
ing of  a  piece  of  sheer  apprentice  work, — 
powerful  in  streaks,  Zolaesquc  in  the 
sheer  surface  mannerisms  and  a  startling 
frankness  of  theme  which  he  never 
again  sought  to  attain,  and  yet  reveal- 
ing, in  countless  subtle  ways,  his  Ui^  of 
full  understanding  of  his  self-elected 
model.  The  briefest  and  simplest  way 
of  defining  I  and  over  and  the  Brute  is 
to  say  that  Norris  was  gropingly  trying 
to  do  what  Mr.  W.  B.  Maxwell  has 
done  of  clear  purpose  and  with  nia'iterly 
execution  in  his  much  debated  volume, 
In  Cotton  Wool,  Both  these  books  tell 
the  life  of  a  man  who  always  chooses  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  the  man  who, 
starting  out  with  high  ideals  and  brilliant 
opportunities,  finds  it  easier,  month  by 

month  and  _\(Mr  hy  year,  to  yield  to  thc 
brute  side  of  human  nature  that  is  per- 
petually striving  to  drag  us  down.  The 
fatal  weakness  of  Vmdover  and  tke 
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Brute  is  its  lack  of  explanation:  there  is 
nodiing  to  account  for  the  hero's  weak' 

ness  of  will.  Thef  is  no  hint  of  any  de- 
fective heredity,  no  evidence  that  there 
was  anything  esptcially  vicious  in  V'an- 
dover's  environment.  His  college  course 
was  fairly  normal ;  he  had  his  lapses,  but 
they  were  comparatively  rare.  The  only 
abnormal  thing  about  him  at  this  time 
was  an  unhealthy  super-sensitiveness  of 
conscience,  a  tendency  to  maj^nify  out  of 
all  proportion  his  occasional  departures 
from  the  strait  and  narrow  padi.  Fur- 
thermore, luck  played  a  large  part  in 
\'andovcr's  slow  disintegration.  If  he 
had  not  lost  his  mother  when  a  mere  boy; 
if  a  certain  girl  had  not  committed  sui- 
cide;  if  hf  luul  not  been  shipwrecked  at 
a  crucial  moment;  if  his  father  had  not 
succumbed  to  heart-failure ;  if  he  had  not 
had  a  scoundn-l  for  a  friend;  if, — we 
mijjht  po  on  indciinitely  with  the  swell- 
ing list  of  "ifs."  In  real  life,  the  issues 
are  often  complicated  by  apparently  wan- 
ton intrusions  of  fate;  but  the  novelist 
who  knows  his  art  tries  to  keep  the  is- 
sues dear;  he  says,  accidents  may  hap- 
pen, but  let  us  work  out  the  problem 
without  their  help.  Norris  had  not  yet 
learned  this  when  he  wns  breaking  him- 
self in  by  writing  I  and  over  and  the 
Brute,  and  that  is  why,  for  the  sake  of 
his  reputation,  it  ought  to  have  been  is- 
sued for  private  circulation  only  and 
placed  ui  the  hands  of  the  few  who 
would  have  redded  it  as  a  human  docu- 
ment and  nothing  more; 

"CARMBV  AND  MR.  DRYASDUST*' 

This  is  a  Story  based  upon  a  glaringly 
obvious  "made"  situation,  vet  so  deftly 
told  and  with  such  a  delicious  apprecia- 
tion of  the  little  ironies  of  life,  that  we 
not  only  forgive  but  \\  elcornc  it.  Imagine 
two  brothers,  the  one  an  erratic  genius, 
the  other  a  painfully  conservative  posses- 
sor of  a  single  talent,  and  content  to  tread 
throughout  life  the  nrirrow  foot-path  or- 
dained for  an  assistant  tutor  in  Cam- 
bridge University.  The  genius  had  a 
meteoric  career,  scandalised  some  narrow 
^imh,  w  rote  one  immortal  book,  went  on 
an  errand  of  noble  sacrifice  to  South 


America,  and  died  of  fever,  leaving  only 
one  person  to  mourn  him,  a  broken- 
hearted girl  who  was  soon  to  have  been 
his  wife.  Six  years  pass,  and  as  luck 
wuuld  have  it,  this  girl  chances  to  meet 
the  assistant  tutor  of  Holy  Ghost  Col- 
lege during  his  vacation  on  the  Conti- 
nent. He  has  never  heard  of  her;  but 
she,  recognising  his  identity,  conceives  a 
sudden  strange  design.  She  sees  his 
weakness  of  character,  his  monumental 
narrowness  of  soul, — and  yet  there  is 
just  enough  of  the  dead  brother  in  him 
to  make  her  want  him  as  father  of  the 
children  for  whom  she  dumbly  lonfjs, — 
children  who  would  bear  the  name  of 
Pontifax.  This  is  all  by  way  of  pre- 
ludr.  The  story  itself  deals  with  t!ic 
awakening  of  a  weak  man  from  the  rut 
in  which  he  has  been  content  to  waste  his 
years;  his  discovery  that  there  are  hi--cr 
things  in  life  than  the  pett>',  sordid  uni- 
versity politics  and  rivalries;  and  finally 
h»  voluntary  resignation,  and  transfer- 
ence to  a  wider  and  hi^ier  field  of  ac- 
tivity. And  all  this  Is  wrought  by  the 
calm,  tactful  persistence  of  a  woman 
who  knows  unerringly  what  she  wants, 
and  who  guides  the  man  so  subtly  that 
he  never  fully  knows  how  much  he  owes 
her.  And  best  of  all,  the  one  thing  of 
which  she  has  long  since  given  up  all 
hope  at  last  comes  to  her,  because  Hrtie 
by  little  she  learns  that  "love  can  grow 
for  people,  grow  and  get  strong  in  them, 
become  something  more  than  a  mere  tol- 
erant affection,  make  for  itself  a  place, 
a  real  place,  forever  in  their  lives."  A 
keen,  discerning  book,  written  in  a  spirit 
of  blended  irony  and  indulgotce. 

"thb  milky  way" 

The  Milky  Way,  by  F.  Tennyson 

Jesse,  finds  t!ic  explanation  of  its  title  In 
a  Proven(;al  proverb,  "He  who  is  light 
of  heart  and  heels  can  wamler  in  the 
milky  way."  In  type,  it  belongs  to  the 
prolific  line  of  pseudo-Borrovian  fiction, 
that  includes  in  its  recent  annals  such 
various  examples  as  Tiu  Beloiwd  Fafo- 
bond.  The  Broad  Highway,  and  The 
Happy  Warrior.  The  accepted  formula 
for  this  type  is  a  group  of  eccentrics. 
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kindly,  lovable  people,  of  course,  but  the 
more  hopelessly  incongruous  the  better; 

and  they  roam  tlic  hijlnvays  and  by-ways 
g)psy-ta>hiQn,  pc^nilc^^,  ill-fed  and  care- 
free, rejoicing  in  that  touch  of  vagabon- 
dage which  makes  the  \vh<»le  world  of 
hohemia  kin.  The  Milky  Jf'fiy  is  by  no 
means  the  worst  specimen  ot  its  tjpc;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  its  good  points  and 
its  momenrs  nf  real  appeal.  \<.  '_  it  i>, 
taken  as  a  wliole,  rather  more  preposter- 
ous than  the  majority  of  its  cla>s.  The 
heroine  is  an  unsuccessfui  illustrator, 
who  out  of  sheer  discouragement  is  about 
to  make  a  loveless  marriage,  when  she 
hears  an  utter  stranger,  in  rags  and  tat- 
ters, piping  tunefully  down  in  r  i  rcr- 
agc  of  the  tramp  frc:q:hter  on  which  she 
chances  to  be.  A  shipwreck  in  mid- 
channel  has  the  result  of  burdening  the 
heroine  with  another  woman's  baby,  and 
presently  she,  the  baby  and  the  tuneful 
piper  find  themscKes  annexed  to  a  troop 
of  strolling  players,  doing  one-night 
stands  rhroi;.:;'i  Cfumtry  towns. 

Subsequent  events  continue  to  arrive  hap- 
hazard ;  people  vanish  and  reappear  again 
with  (J://v  unexpectedness,  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  tedious  uncertainty,  the 
heroine  and  her  piper  find  that  they  love 
each  other  and  decide  to  be  married. 
And  that  is  literally  all.  The  characters 
arc  some  of  them  qua'ntly  (iivertin^;,  but 
the  story  is  sadly  lacking  in  plot  interest. 

"ONCB  TO  EVERY  MAN** 

It  is  astonishing  how  a  story  of  such 
Strong  appeal  could  have  been  wrought 
out  of  such  simple,  homely  material. 
Imagine  a  little  backwater  of  civilisation, 
a  primitive,  almost  stagnant  little  village 
in  a  setting  of  the  "everlasting  hills." 
Ask  for  the  suh'^tanrc  of  the  story  in 
briefest  possible  form,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment one  is  puzzled  how  to  answer 
truthfully  and  yet  do  the  tale  justice. 
After  all,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  lr>-.  than 
the  simple  love  story  of  Denny  Holton, 
Young  Denny,  and  Dryad  Anderson,  the 
dauglitcr  of  pal!iftIo.  old,  half-witted 
Anderson,  once  the  cutter  of  tombstones; 
but  since  the  day  when  his  fragile  child 
wife  died,  he  has  qient  his  life  in  « 


daze,  ceaselessly  modelling  white  mar- 
ble images,  always  of  the  same  subject,— 
the  beautiful  young  woman  taken  from 
him  before  her  time.  Young  Denny  has 
his  tragedy,  too.  It  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  for  unnumbered  generations 
the  Boltons  sooner  or  later  drank  them- 
selves to  death;  and  it  is  freely  predicted 
by  the  village  greybeards,  with  Judge 
Ma\  nard  a^  their  spokesman,  that  sooner 
or  later,  ^'oung  Denny  will  follow  suit. 
Prejudice  is  strong  in  the  village,  and  the 
tall,  lank,  massive  shouldered  lad  leads 
a  lonely  life,  save  for  his  horses  and  COW 
and  stolen  interviews  with  Dryad.  And 
always  in  one  comer  of  his  lonely  cabin 
stands  a  jug  full  of  whiskey,  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  the  inherited  taint  and  a 
daily  test  of  his  strength  of  resistance. 
What  the  villagers  cannot  pardon  Young 
Denny  for  is  that  he  has  provcil  them 
false  prophets ;  he  sliould  iiavc  taken  to 
drink  long  ago;  gossip  insists  scores  of 
times  that  he  has  done  so,  and  gossip  al- 
ways proves  to  have  been  mistaken.  But 
a  day  comes  when  a  series  of  mischances 
give  sudden  colour  to  die  rumour  that 
he  has  at  last  fallen  from  grace.  Dryad 
her>elf  loses  faith  in  him,  and  her  loss  of 
faith  coincides  with  Denny's  departure 
frosn  town.  But  his  real  reason  for  go- 
ing has  nothing  to  do  with  the  little 
brown  jug.  He  has  read  in  a  newspaper 
the  chances  of  big  money  awaiting  a  suc- 
cessftjd  prizefighter,  he  knows  the 
strength  and  endurance  stored  up  in  his 
massive  bones  and  muscles,  he  thinks  of 
Dryad  and  his  hopes,  and  the  dow  and 
painful  toil  of  accumulating  dollars 
from  a  rocky  farm.  And  when  we  have 
said  this,  we  have  told  the  whole  simple 
story.  That  is,  all  but  the  Homeric 
fight  itself  in  which  Denny  makes  his 
first  appearance  in  the  ring  and  wins  his 
laurels  and  a  neat  little  fortune.  But  it 
isn't  the  plot  that  holds  us;  it  is  a  tridc 
that  the  author  has  learned  early,  and 
that  cannot  be  taught, — the  trick  of  mak- 
ing us  care  for  his  people,  not  for  what 
they  do,  but  for  what  they  are.  \  oung 
Denny  is  a  pood  lover,  a  good  fighter, 
and  a  good  all-around  human  being,  and 
who  would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  ask 
more? 
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"thb  titan" 

Whatever  value  we  may  place  upon 

Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser  as  a  novelist,  he 
is  certainly  not  one  whose  works  may  be 
dismissed  lightly.  That  he  is  tremen- 
dously in  earnest,  is  obvious.  That  an 
amount  of  patient  m'l  nni!  rntloavour 
goes  into  each  and  every  one  of  his  vol- 
umes is  evidenced  by  the  crowded  detail, 
the  tumultuous  activity,  the  multitudi- 
nous sequence  of  episode,  the  whole  effect 
of  thronging  humanity,  the  ceaseless 
storm  and  surge  of  existence.  And  yet, 
in  his  later  books  he  fails  to  produce  the 
cfTects  that  he  secured  by  far  simpler 
means  years  ago  in  Sister  Carrie.  There 
was  no  confutton  of  many  characters  and 
many  incidents  In  that  vo!  nr-r,  no  over- 
crowding ot  the  canvas.  It  was  all  quite 
direct  and  elemental,  and  poiiinantly 
true.  The  reader  took  sides  keenly, 
glowing  hot  and  cold  alternately,  with 
the  surge  of  personal  sympathy, — because 
every  character  in  the  book  was  a  per- 
sonality, some  one  whom  we  could  have 
loved  or  hated  in  real  life  in  a  frankly 
human  fashion.  The  new  volumes  arc 
vastly  more  elaborate:  one  feek  that  Mr. 
Dreiser  has  studied  and  toiled  and 
striven,  before  reaching  the  minute  un- 
derstanding of  business  and  luiance,  mo- 
nopoly and  graft  that  makes  books  like 
The  Titan  and  The  Finnrwu-r  read  like 
the  concentrated  extract  of  a  whole  world 
of  bribery  and  corniption.  And  yet,  by 
the  very  force  of  iteration,  the  WTaring 
action  of  endless  repetition,  they  deaden 
their  own  effect;  the  sheer  volume  and 
extent  of  the  detailed  schemes  pall  upon 
us  and  leave  us  indtiierent.  In  The  Fir 
tumcier,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Cow- 
perwood,  Frank  Algernon  Cowpcrwood, 
having  defied  gods  and  men  once  too 
often,  was  borne  down  under  the  wreck* 
age  of  his  own  vast  schemes  and  landed 
for  some  thirteen  months  in  the  Fa-.tern 
District  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Titan  takes  up  his  subsequent  career 
from  the  date  of  his  relea-ic,  witnesses  his 
achievement  of  a  fresh  fortune,  his  re- 
moval to  Chicago  and  his  ambitious  plans 
for  effecting  «  consolidation  of  die  dty 
gas  omipanics,  with  the  ulterior  design 


of  controlling  die  monopoly  himself. 

Incidentally,  the  volume  is  a  detailed, 
minute  and  rather  sordid  secret  life  of 
a  modern  Don  Juan.  Cowperwood  is 
not  content  to  divorce  his  patient,  long- 
sufTcrlnn  first  wife  and  marry  his  mistress 
in  her  stead;  but  he  seems  temperamen- 
tally unable  to  look  upon  any  woman 
without  desire.  Mr.  Dreiser  spares  us 
none  nf  his  many  gallantries.  They  be- 
come wearisome,  repellent,  almost  nause- 
atitjg  from  the  sheer  monotony  of  their 
endless  sameness.  It  is  all,  no  doubt» 
true  to  the  actualities  of  a  certain  side 
of  life,  although  one  wonders  at  times 
how  any  one  man  could  always  have  die 
luck  of  such  seemingly  easy  conquests; 
the  law  of  probabilities  would  point  at 
least  to  an  occasional  rebuff.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Dreiser  might  have 
been  content  to  give  us  a  few  specimen 
cases  and  let  us  conjecture  the  rest.  In- 
fidelity following  infidelity,  discovery  fol- 
lowing discovery,  husband  and  wife  both 
hiring  detectives  to  spy  out  their  respec- 
tive rendezvous,  hair-pulling,  ^  face- 
scratching  and  torrential  outpourings  of 
billingsgate  invective  do  not  make  pleas- 
ant reading  when  extended  nver  upward 
of  five  hundred  closely  printed  pages. 
The  reviewer's  quarrel  is  not  with  the 
author's  nictliod.  nor  with  his  outlook  up- 
on life,  hut  merely  with  his  sense  of  pro- 
portion arxl  quantity,  his  tendency  to 
overstate  i  :  so  vastly.  Cowper- 
wood's  first  tew  lapses  from  virtue  com- 
pel our  attention,  but  the  time  comes 
when  we  merely  say  wcari  ly,  "What, 
not  another  one?"  And  the  only  relief 
from  tills  obsession  of  women  is  an  equally 
tiresome  obsession  of  monopoly,  Gas 
Company  shares,  street-railway  shares, 
bills,  ordinances,  injunctions,  the  wliole 
machinery  of  legal  and  legislative  chican- 
ery. Undeniably,  the  book  has  a  certain 
bigness,  it  is  cast  on  broad,  bold  lines, 
and  Incidentally  ir  ^•■rip<  a  human  soul 
bare  of  its  last  remnant  of  covering.  But 
it  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  reader  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth ;  it  is  necessary  al^o  to  hold  his 
interest, — and  to  do  that,  an  author  must 
be  careful  not  to  try  the  reader's  patience 
too  far  nor  too  long. 
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I 

Mrs.  Evan  Nbpban's  "On  the  Left 
OP  A  Throne*** 

There  wa>  nothini;  heroic  in  "King 
Mnnmiii»fi,"  and  Mrs.  Ncpcnn  docs  not 
attempt  to  make  him  a  hero.  Her  pur- 
pose is  rather  to  reveal  the  human  side 
of  him,  to  set  forth  that  charm  of  man- 
ner and  beauty  of  person  u  liich  won  him 
popularity  everyw  licre,  and  to  recount 
the  happy  and  unhappy  story  of  the  one 
prcat  love  of  his  life.  She  is  right  in 
thinking  that  history  has  on  the  whole 
dealt  rather  too  harshly  with  the  son  of 
Charles  II  and  Lucy  Walter.  Macaulay 
makes  liiin  almost  contemptible,  and  less 
partisan  writers  have  cast  ridicule  upon 
his  hope  of  succeeding  to  his  father's 
throne.  \ Ct  it  uc  consider  the  state  of 
public  fecliri':  in  KnLilnnd  when  Charles 
died  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  it. 
James  was  widely  distrusted  for  his  re- 
ligion; and  although  the  Tories  miirht 
tr>'  to  allay  the  nnxietv  of  Enclish 
Churchmen  by  saying,  "W'c  have  the 
word  of  a  king,  and  a  king  who  was 
never  worse  than  his  word,"  the  attitude 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  general  re- 
mained as  it  had  been  when  Charles  dis- 
missed his  brother's  fears  lest  he  be  assas- 
sinated with  the  characteristically  witty 
remark,  "They'll  never  kill  me,  James,  to 
make  you  king."  The  efiFort  to  exclude 
at  that  time  the  last  of  tlie  Stewarts  to 
wear  the  crown  happily  failed,  and  the 
Monmouth  rebellion  was  easily  sup- 
pressed. But  the  son  of  Charles  had  for 
the  moment  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  might  displace  the  brother.  The  love 
the  people  felt  for  him  was  sincere 
enough,  though  it  did  not  suffice  to  save 
him  from  disaster.  The  end  was  inevi- 
table, of  course;  the  stain  of  illegitimacy 
would  doubtless  have  made  it  so,  even 

♦On  the  Left  of  a  Throne.  A  Personal 
Study  of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth.  By 
Mrs.  Evao  Nepean.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Compaay. 


had  James  dieh  as  completely  alicnaied 
his  subjects  as  he  had  when  William  of 

Orange  almost  failed  in  his  enterprise. 

The  might-have-beens  of  iiistory  arc 
not  profitable  topics  of  Speculation. 
Whatever  the  views  of  Monmouth  or 
his  partisans,  the  kingdom  was  not  ready 
for  revolt.  Nor  does  Mrs.  Nepcan's  fa- 
vourable account  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  royal  bastards  convince  us  that  it 
would  have  been  well  for  England  had 
the  time  then  been  ripe.  Questions  of 
this  kind,  indeed,  she  does  not  argue. 
Her  chief  purpose  is  to  show  Monmouth 
in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  Her  volume 
would  be  a  more  interesting  footnote  to 
history  had  she  refrained  from  a  too  ob- 
vious straining  after  tiie  sentimental  and 
the  picturesque.  Frankly,  it  is  about  as 
bad  as  a  book  of  the  kind  can  be.  She 
has  disdained  the  simple  art  of  straiglit- 
forward  narrative.  The  reader  who 
knew  nothing  of  Monmouth  would  get 
from  these  pages  a  confused  idea  of  hu 
story.  To  be  sure,  she  di-^claims  trj'Ing 
to  w  rite  a  biography.  But  the  "study" 
which  she  essajrs  is  ^r  from  iiltmiinating. 
She  has  unquestionably  devoted  much  la- 
bour to  it,  and  has  used  some  hitherto  im- 
perfectly known  material.  Many  of  the 
portraits,  too,  are  unfamiliar  to  the  pui>- 
lic.  There  are  descriptive  pas^a::cs  to 
wliich  a  vivid  style,  and  that  degree  of 
sympathetic  insight  which  women  have 
more  often  than  men,  give  genuine  value. 
But  too  often  we  cannot  see  the  wood  for 
the  trees.  Thus  nearly  a  third  of  the  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  the  Duchess  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  to  members  of  her  family 
whose  history  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  of  the  Duke.  1  hus,  too,  the  moving 
narrative  of  the  Duke's  love  for  Lady 
Wentwnrth  and  her  sacrifice  for  him  is 
interrupted  by  more  or  less  circumstan- 
tial accounts  of  matters  remote  from  the 
purpose.  These  excursions  into  blind  al- 
leys, accompanied  by  a  running  fire  of 
exclamation  points  and  question  marks* 
are  little  less  tluui  exasperating. 
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The  one  mystery  in  Monm(  itir.  life 
— if  it  be  still  a  mystery — is  wlKtficr  he 
was  really  a  legitimate  son  of  Charles 
and  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  If 
we  could  accept  this  hypothesis  it  would 
explain  many  thuvj-;.  It  is  true,  as  Mrs. 
Ncpean  says,  that  he  was  never  treated 
as  illegitimate.  Henrietta  Maria  made 
much  of  him;  Charles  lovrii  li:m  br^t  of 
all  his  children  and  set  the  example  for 
the  respect  with  which  the  Court  treated 
him.  When  foreign  royalties  died  he 
wore  the  long  purple  cloak  just  as 
Charles,  James  and  Prince  Rupert  did — 
a  singular  honour  for  the  son  of  an  un- 
married mother!  It  is  said  that  he  him- 
self "knew"  he  was  legitimate.  If  so,  he 
never  gave  convincing  proof  of  such 
knowledge.  The  conclusion  which  we 
must  reach  after  balancinsj  all  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case  is  that  Charles  never 
married  Lucy  Walter.  The  only  ap- 
proach to  evidence  that  he  did  is  a  fourth- 
hand  statement  that  the  Diilce  of  Buc- 
cleuch  found  the  marriage  certificate  in 
the  muniment  room  at  Dalkeith  and 
burned  it.  Against  this  may  be  set  the 
unlikelihood  that  even  a  king  without  a 
throne,  as  Charles  was  in  1849,  would 
marry  a  lady  with  no  reputation  to  lose 
and  attainable  on  easier  terms.  Lucy 
tried  to  make  a  great  scandal  about  it 
afterward,  and  sought  to  keep  the  child, 
whether  from  love  or  a  less  worthy  mo- 
tive we  need  not  too  curiously  inquire. 
But  if  any  woman  were  ever  without  a 
shred  of  morality  it  was  she,  and  she 
does  not  deserve  our  pity. 

And  what  of  Monmouth  him<;elf '  He 
was  no  hero  surely,  or  he  would  not  have 
begged  for  his  life  from  die  justly  im- 
placable James.  He  had  a  bad  heritage 
in  his  mother,  and  his  environment  at  the 
Court  of  his  father  was  no  school  of  vir- 
tue. He  was,  besides,  one  of  diose  hand- 
some incn  whom  u  nmrn  spoil.  His  emo- 
tions were  easily  stirred,  but  until  he  met 
Henrietta  Wentworth  he  seems  to  have 
been  capable  of  no  great  passion.  For 
her  who  was  married  to  him  while  he 
was  still  a  boy  he  never  cared — or  did 
not  care  long.  She  was  a  cold»  hard  per- 
son, ambitious  to  be  queen,  no  doubt,  but 


with  little  concern  for  the  fate  of  the 

man  who  would  have  made  her  queen. 
There  are,  in  truth,  but  two  things  in 
Monmouth's  life  which  are  wholly  with- 
out a  touch  of  the  sordid.  He  loved  Hen- 
rietta devotedly.  In  his  last  hours  he  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  sin  to 
love  her.  He  told  the  bishops  who  were 
with  him  th.ir  "this  was  n  m;irria;:c,  their 
choice  of  one  another  being  guided  not  by 
lust,  but  by  judgment  upon  due  consid- 
eration." They  might  refuse  him  the 
communion,  but  he  would  not  repudiate 
her.  This  was  not  the  attitude  of  a 
weakling  or  a  mere  profligate.  And  he 
went  to  his  death  "with  an  air  of  undu- 
turbed  cournee  that  was  grave  and  com- 
posed." The  moment  of  cowardice  when 
he  fell  on  his  knees  before  James  had 
passed.  He  had  the  Stewart  blood,  after 
all,  and  he  died  like  a  gentleman.  There 
is  something  pathetic  in  his  story,  some- 
thing to  admire,  even  though  he  was  no 
hero.  We  wish  it  mitiht  have  been  told 
with  fewer  sentimental  flourishes. 

Eiumd  Fuller, 

II 

Gborcb  Henry  Nextlbton's  "Eng- 
lish Drama  op  thb  Restoration 

AND  Eighteenth  Century"* 

Professor  Ncttleton's  book  provides  a 
history  of  English  dramatic  development 
from  the  re-opening  of  the  theatres  in 
1642  to  Sheridan.  His  plan  is  roughly 
similar  to  that  of  Ward's  history  of  the 
earlier  drama — a  brief,  detailed  study  of 
individual  men  and  plays  set  in  a  solid 
framework  of  the  general  evolution  of 
dramatic  ideas.  I'he  main  intention  is 
to  furnish  a  perspective,  and  the  result  is 
thoroughly  orderly  and  competent.  Con- 
taining little  that  is  new  nn<l  suggestive, 
it  at  the  same  time  avoids  the  attractive 
generalisations  by  whidi  reseaidi  so  often 
mars  its  achievements  in  fitting  phenome- 
na to  theor^^ 

The  period  here  covered  has  been  ne- 

•EnglUh  Drama  of  the  Restoration  and 
Eighteenth  Century.  Bv  George  Henry 
Nettleton.  New  York:  The  Macmillao  Com- 
pany. 
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glected  apparently  because  it  afforded 

few  hi;;h  liirhts.  But  t!ic  author  fi'icly 
point>  out  t!iat,  whatever  the  drama,  it 
has  importance  because  it  represents  the 
demand  of  the  people.  Despite  the  limi- 
tations of  the  drama  of  the  pa>t  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  he  says,  it  has  been 
linked  too  closely  with  the  lives  and  in- 
terest of  the  English  people  to  be  dis- 
missed ns  unworthy  of  serious  notice. 
Whether  oomcdy  laughs  with  the  sins  of 
the  Restoration  or  weeps  with  the  senti- 
mentality of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
bears  die  form  and  pressure  of  the  aire; 
and  even  when  tragedy  seems  most  aloof 
from  human  hearts,  it  won  the  plaudits 
of  the  passing  day.  Furthermore,  the 
comedy  of  manners  came  in  this  period 
to  its  fullest  development,  tragedy 
learned  to  speak  pro^c  and  to  find  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow  in  bourgeois  life,  and 
stage-craft  and  acting  steadily  developed 
— the  latter,  at  least,  rising  to  noble 
hciL;lit<. 

'I'hc  I'n^Hsh  drama  is  itself  a  drama 
of  national  life.  Even  the  multiple  Gal- 
lic graftings  on  the  stock  of  Restoration 
drama  left  its  roots  still  firmly  set  in 
English  soil.  The  re-establislicd  stage 
owed  neitlier  its  origin  nor  its  initial 
progress  to  France;  and  the  novelty  of 
English  opera  itself  seems  chirfly  attribu- 
table to  native  influences.  Always,  too, 
there  was  conflict  between  Continental 
example  and  English  practice. 

The  failure  nf  t!ii'  Heroic  drama  lay 
in  its  attempt  to  achieve  the  impossible, 
but  the  effort  in  spite  of  much  grotesque- 
ness  w  as  not  ignoble  and  echoed  faintly 
an  earlier  faith  in  chivalry  afvl  Irne.  As 
tragedy,  except  for  Otvvay,  moved  fur- 
ther ^m  ordinary  life,  comedy  came 
nearer  to  the  only  life  it  presented — that 
of  London  fashionable  society.  It  held 
the  boards  for  many  years  and  powerfully 
influenced  eighteenth  century  drama, 
though  even  Sheridan — its  final  and 
finest  flower — did  not  attempt  to  repro- 
duce its  traditional  license.  The  attack 
of  Collier  au'ainst  this  license  has  been 
over  and  underestimated.  Macaulay  is 
wrong  when  he  says  that  Collier  re- 
fotmod  the  stage,  and  so  b  modern  criti- 


cism when  it  dismisses  tins  attack  as  a 

failure.  The  superficial  aspect  of  drama 
was  not  largely  altered,  but  there  were 
many  iigns  of  rcaLtion  against  its  im- 
morality. The  purging  came,  however, 
not  through  the  reform  of  the  old  but  the 
advent  of  the  new.  While  Cibber  reso- 
lutely turned  his  back  on  licentiousness, 
Steele  sought  for  his  feeble  m  comka 
the  new  prop  of  sentiment.  Otway  and 
Southerne  had  already  sentimentalised 
tragedy ;  and  now  the  rising  tide  of  senti- 
ment invaded  comedy,  as  it  was  later  to 
sweep  away  Ricliardson  and  Sterne  in  the 
novel.  Steele's  dictum  that  laughter  is 
but  a  distorted  passion  is  proof  that  senti- 
ment became  for  his  generation  the  link 
between  comedy  and  tragedy.  Rowe's 
domesticated  and  moralising  tragedies 
maintained  their  vitalit>'  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  pallidly  reviving  the 
Elizabethan  tradition,  whose  "native 
rage,"  Addbon*s  Cato  sought  to  diiU 
with  the  classical  restraints  of  the  Conti- 
nental drama.  The  French  influence  de- 
rived a  new  and  powerful  support  from 
Voltaire,  who  yet  borrowed  very  freely 
from  Shakespeare.  Lillo's  crude  concep- 
tion of  natural  dialogue  in  his  domestic 
tragedies  made  a  step  toward  modern 
realism  by  breaking  the  old  shackles  of 
verse  tragedy,  the  prestige  of  which  was 
further  shaken  by  the  destructive  force 
of  Fielding's  burlesques.  As  tragedy  was 
being  moralised,  comedy  was  increasingly 
sentimentalised.  Sentimental  comedy 
proved  no  less  artificial  than  Restoration 
comedy,  and — as  so  often  has  happened 
in  this  ticklishly-poised  world — the  hand 
that  led  the  way  to  moral  reform  led  the 
way  to  moral  decay. 

It  led  to  dramatic  decay  also.  The 
stn'^'c  was  too  mi:rh  cnncerncd  with  an 
artificial  mechanism  of  morality  to  repre- 
sent life.  Besides,  both  comedy  and 
tragedy  were  wavering  flabbily  between 
respect  for  the  old  conventions — Eliza- 
bethan or  classical — ^and  more  modern 
needs;  and  all  Ae  while  Italian  opera, 
pantomime  and  spectacle,  burlesque  and 
farce,  were  pressing  them  hard.  In  the 
decline  of  the  harassed  drama  the  novel 
found  its  opptntunity.   Onfy  a  strong 
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repcrton,'  nf  stnclc  play^  and  the  (jeiiius  of 
some  of  its  actors  sustained  the  theatre. 
The  test  of  time  had  already  established 
Shakespeare's  suprcmary  among  tbc  ear- 
lier dramatists,  but  Garrick  now  power- 
fully conArmed  his  position.  The  arbiter 
of  Dniiy  Lane  set  the  fashion  decisively. 
In  the  tragedies  of  his  era  there  were  few 
traces  of  dramatic  power;  and  though  the 
farces  of  Foote  and  the  comedies  of  the 
elder  Colman  showed  ^impses  of  genuine 
comic  spirit,  the  players,  and  not  the  plays, 
dominated  the  Gnrrlck  era.  As  for  the 
scntimeiual  drama,  it  rose  to  its  height 
—encouraged  by  actors  who  were  able  to 
conceal  its  falsity  and  mediocrity.  It  not 
merely  caused  the  sun  to  shine  on  the 
good  and  the  rain  to  fall  on  the  unjust, 
but  it  made  all  temporal  prosperity  the 
handmaiden  of  morality.  Goldsmith  and 
Sheridan  were  unable  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  sentimentality  they  attacked. 
Judged  by  standards  of  continued  popu- 
larity, Sheridan  stands  second  only  to 
Shakespeare. 

A,  ie  Vhner, 

111 

C  Gasquoine  Harti  fv's  "The  Age 
OF  Mother-Power"* 

The  first  questions  that  occur  to  the 
reader  of  this  book  is  whether  it  was 
worth  writing;  whether  it  is  very  useful 
that  we  should  inquire  into  the  distant 
period  when  woman  was  enthroned 
above  man,  a  period  .so  remote  that  no 
documents  prove  its  existence ;  whether  a 
full  knowledge  thereof  is  of  any  practical 
value.  Mrs.  Gallichan  might  reply  that 
no  knowledge  is  sterile  and  would  not 
be  quite  wrong;  but  on  the  other  hand 
experience  in,  say,  patholotn',  does  not 
help  very  much  a  man  who  wants  to 
learn  to  carve  wood.  But,  these  ill-nat- 
ured remarks  made,  the  reader  very  soon 
discovers  that  Mrs.  Gallichan  has  not, 
after  all,  wasted  her  time,  for  she  has 
managed  to  suggest  through  the  medium 
of  anthropology  a  good  dieai  that  ai!ects 

•The  Age  of  Mother-Power.  By  C.  Gas- 
quoinc  Hartley  (Mrs.  W.  M.  Gallichan). 
Ntw  Yoik:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Comfaiqr. 


\v!iat  we  generally  call  the  Woman 

Problem. 

For  the  author  is  not  an  unreasonable 
person.  She  seems  to  have  shed  the 
prejudices  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  her 
sex  and  shows  herself  much  fairer  than 
a  purely  androcratic  person,  such  as  Wes- 
termark.  The  story  she  has  to  tell  is 
that  of  the  constitution  of  the  early 
family  and  of  its  evolution  into  the  mod- 
ern form  and,  in  the  first  half  of  Ae 
book,  she  has  made  of  it  something  so 
romantic  that  one  reads  it  almost  as  a 
Utopia  by  Mr.  Wells — with  this  differ- 
ence, that  it  is  probably  not  a  Utopia.  To 
summarise  her  theory  briefly,  acrnrding 
to  Mrs.  Gallichan,  the  earliest  grouping 
of  human  creatures  was  a  fierce,  jealous, 
solitary  male  surrounded  by  females  who 
were,  without  any  distinction  of  consan- 
guinity, subject  to  his  physical  appetites. 
That,  at  first  sight,  was  a  patriarchal  sys- 
tem, but  Mrs.  Gallichan  proceeds  with 
remarkable  ingenuity  to  sketch  out  the 
probable  psychology  of  the  alleged  pa- 
triarch. Entirely  governed  by  sex-appe- 
tites, irnldti';,  pugnacious  and  solitary  in 
his  harem,  lie  seemed  to  rule,  but  the  au- 
thor qualifies  his  position  by  suggesting 
that  one  man  is  much  less  likely  to  feed 
twenty  women  than  twenty  women  to 
feed  one  man.  That  is  very  important, 
for  it  docs  away  with  the  idea  of  man's 
early  pacha  attitudt  ;  it  he  had  to  be 
fed  he  became  a  dependent,  so  that  his 
physical  power  availed  him  little. 
Thence  springs  the  conclusion  that  all 
government,  administration  and  domcsdc 
artistry  fell  into  the  hands  of  women, 
who  formed  a  sort  of  Socialistic  republic 
under  the  sway  of  a  purely  constitutional 
head. 

Mrs.  Gallichan  then  leads  us  further; 
she  shows  that  the  sons,  expelled  by  the 
jealous  patriarch,  formed  similar  and  hos- 
tile communities  by  stealing  wives — or 
being  stolen  by  them,  for  Mrs.  Gallichan 
will  not  have  it  that  woman  is  passive  in 
love,  as  to  which  the  writer  will  not  com- 
mit himself  in  this  short  article.  But 
she  conceives,  and  she  is  probably  right, 
that  at  some  period  mother-love  gained 
for  sons  the  right  lo  remain  within  the 
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communiry,  provided  they  mated  outside 
\:>  boundaries.  That  was  presumably  th: 
ori^'in  of  exogamy  to  which  every  civil- 
ised race  and  almost  even,*  savn^c  trihc 
attaches  to-day  so  much  importance.  Ar- 
guing from  mytholoi:}-,  folk-lore  and  the 
probability  that  basic  humanit>'  does  not 
vary  much,  she  shows  that  this  {rroup- 
marriage  in  no  wise  amounted  to  promis- 
cuity and  that  thereto  must  be  ascribed 
the  complicated  systems  of  taboos  and 
totems  familiar  to  all  who  study  savage 
ract>.  La>tly  comes  the  revolt  of  man, 
who  by  purcha-e  acquires  slave-women, 
until  little  by  little  wDmen  pn^s  within 
his  power,  until  the  mother-age  vanishes 
into  the  patriarchal  period  of  fist  and 
sword. 

The  book  is  extraordinarih  interesting 
and  subtle.  Mrs.  Gallichan  shows  that 
it  was  quite  natural  to  trace  descent 
through  the  mother,  not  bccau'ie  the 
father  was  unknown  but  because  woman 
represented  property;  that  women  must 
have  become  civilised  because  they  had 
an  interest  in  combinin::  nealnst  the 
lonely  man.  And  she  must  be  com- 
mended especially  for  not  allowing  her- 
self to  be  deluded  by  the  current  practice 
of  animals,  in  which  direction  the  writer 
believes  error  to  lie.  Sometimes,  however, 
she  is  carried  away  by  her  belief  in  her 
case.  Thus  when  Andromache  says  to 
Hector  (after  the  liestruction  of  her 
father's  house  and  its  inmates)  :  "Thou 
art  my  father  and  gracious  mother,  thou 
art  my  brother  .  .  .  Mrs.  Gallichan 
considers  that  this  implies  transfer  to  the 
husband  of  all  the  old  mother-ri-rht  re- 
lationships. The  writer  would  rather 
look  upon  it  as  a  poetic  fli::ht  akin  to  that 
in  Francis  Thompsons  "Arab  Lore 
Song."  And  to  see  signs  of  mother-right 
in  the  seven  years  that  Jacob  served  La- 
ban  to  gain  Leah  is  sheer  preiudice:  I^a- 
ban  s  uife  does  not  seem  to  have  profited 
much  by  the  transaction ! 

Still  Mrs.  Gallichan  has  made  a  fine 
case  for  the  matriarchy,  and  it  follows 
that  woman  should  still  be  potentially 
able  to  organise  the  State.  Whether  she 
actually  is  c.ipahle  to  do  so  alone,  whether 
it  is  desirable  she  should  is  very  doubt- 


ful. \Vc  h.2vc  passed  the  time  when  men 
roust  work  and  women  must  weep,  but 
the  time  is  not  upon  m  when  women 
must  work  and  men  must  fight,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  fight  except  men.  Mrs. 
GalUdum  does  not  wish  to  prove 
women  and  not  men  must  control  the 
State ;  she  is  far  too  wise  to  commit  her- 
self, but  one  feels  all  through  her  book 
two  impulses:  one  is  Socialist  and  the 
other  is  Feminist.  Now  we  are  beyond 
doubt  becoming  socialised,  and  it  will 
not  matter  much  if  we  call  our  next  sys- 
tem "Empire,"  for  it  will  be  a  S«xialisni 
of  sorts;  believing  as  does  Mrs.  Galli- 
chan that  all  communism  is  good,  the 
writer  cannot  Ia3  to  he  imprest  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  midst  of  savagery  the 
communism  of  woman  was  the  only  good 
thing.  As  for  Feminism,  that  is  vaguer 
of  course,  but  it  is  permissible  to  say  that 
the  relation  between  woman  and  man 
cannot  so  much  have  changed  that 
woman  cannot  take  her  share  in  State 
affairs.  For  this  reason  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  this  study  of  the  matriarchy 
is  useless;  it  says,  more  or  less:  "What 
woman  has  done,  woman  can  do,"  and 
if  we  turn  the  old  saying  into  "What 
man  has  done,  woman  can  do,"  we  shall 
be  expressing  something  well  in  accord 
with  the  feeling  that  to^lay  inspires  ^ 
feminine  revolt* 

IV 

Dean  C.  Worcester's  "The  Philip- 
pines"* 

In  approaching  the  two  large  volumes 
which  Mr.  Worcester  has  just  written, 
supplementing^  his  exhaustive  obscr\'a- 
tions  contained  in  The  FhiUppine  Islands 
and  Tkehr  People,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  he  writes  somewhat  as  a  con- 
troversialist. There  is  about  the  entire 
study  an  air  of  indignation  at  the  asper- 
sions cast  upon  the  government  which  the 
United  States  have  been  forced  to  put 
upon  our  \Vestcrn  possessions,  a  govern- 
ment in  which  the  author  himself  has 
been  an  important  factor.   It  seems  at 
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times  as  diou^  this  newer  work  has  been 

written  as  a  complete  refutation  of  these 
aspersions,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  plea 
that  the  direction  in  whidi  our  Govern- 
ment has  pointed  its  energies  should  not 
be  altered.  In  fact,  Mr.  ^Vorcestcr 
makes  little  attempt  throughout  to  avoid 
partisanship  both  in  praise  and  in  blame. 
It  is  well  to  rail  attention  to  this  fact, 
by  way  of  warning,  since  an  occasional 
splenetic  note  mars  the  calm  and  massive 
accumulation  of  data,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  seem  to  prove  the  main  conten- 
tion of  the  book.  For  the  author  has  set 
upon  himself  the  task  of  examining  in  de- 
tail all  charges  of  mal-administration  and 
the  like,  and  also  to  place  quite  clearly 
before  the  uninformed  reader  the  actual 
work  as  accompltdwd  and  the  actual  con- 
ditions  under  which  that  work  has  been 
pursued.  Though  Mr.  Worcester  does 
not  write  with  much  humour  or  variety 
he  has  none  the  less  achieved  a  contribu- 
tion which  is,  wirhont  doubt,  the  most 
exhaustive  and  informing  that  has  been 
published  on  die  subject.  Exactly  how 
accurate  are  all  his  deductions  it  is  im- 
possible to  say — since  facts  are  easily  col- 
oured by  the  temperament  and  point  of 
view  through  which  they  are  sifted— hut, 
on  the  whole,  his  contentions  are  but- 
tressed with  doc\imentary  evidence  which 
seems  to  clinch  his  case. 

The  early  chapters  are  devoted  to  an 
episodic  history  of  the  part  which  the 
United  States  have  played  in  the  Islands, 
particularly  in  reference  to  our  relations 
with  Agiiinaldo  and  the  Insurgents  under 
him.  Mr.  Worcester  vehemently  denies 
that  independence  was  ever  promised  the 
Filipinos.  As  this  has  been  an  important 
contention  f  '  c  opponents  of  our  re- 
cent policy,  Mr.  \Vorcestcr  gives  much 
space  to  an  examination  of  the  govern- 
ment files  as  well  as  die  Tagalog  corre- 
spondence— written  exclusively  by  the 
Filipinos  tor  their  own  people — which 
was  captured  by  our  ofhcials.  In  these 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  our  officials 
co-nprrnfccl  on  any  such  basis  of  promised 
independence  with  the  Filipinos.  The 
only  co-operation  was  against  die  com- 
mon enen^  before  Spain  surraidered. 


The  contention  has  also  been  made  by  va- 
rious critics  that  Agiiinaldo  had  es- 
tablished a  Republic  and  that  we  upset 
it.  This,  too,  Mr.  Worcester  shows  to 
he  a  bit  of  rhetorical  imagination;  for, 
in  great  detail,  he  reveals  the  terrible 
anarchy  which  existed  in  the  very  terri- 
tory alleged  to  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  a  sound  rule  umler  Aguinaldo.  The 
author  minces  no  words  in  depicting  the 
treadiery  and  cruelty  of  this  celebrated 
Filipino.  Even  when  tedinkal  peace  had 
been  proclaimed  between  him  and  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Worcester  brings 
much  evidence  to  bear  upon  his  contin- 
ued treachery  and  AMlble-deaUng.  In 
fact  this  sn<r'jo-;ts  the  matn  contention  of 
these  elaborate  volumes:  the  Filipinos  are 
not  qualified  for  independence.  This 
opinion  is  based  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  tried  to  govern  themselvrs, 
and  on  the  author's  wide  experience  as  an 
official  dealing  with  them.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  picture  which  he  draws  of  this 
period,  and  he  feels,  in  spite  of  great  ad- 
vances which  have  been  mam  under 
American  rule,  tlicre  Is  nothing  as  yet  to 
warrant  the  deman.l  <if  many  of  the  Fili- 
pino politicians  and  American  sentimen- 
talists that  they  could  govern  themsdves. 
All  this  is,  of  course,  controversial. 

To  the  lay  reader,  merely  interested 
in  obtaining  information,  the  many  chap- 
ters devoted  to  an  exposition  of  what  the 
United  States  have  arcompl;<hcd  is  nf 
great  importance.  First  of  all  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  tremendous  strides  which 
have  been  made  in  the  health  of  the  par- 
ticular islands  where  tlie  Government  has 
directed  its  efforts.  Sanitation  and  medi- 
cal supervisioa  have  made  a  complete 
change  in  the  Uves  of  the  people.  Not 
only  has  success  attended  the  elimination 
of  the  great  scourges  which  have  inflicted 
the  inhabitants  for  centuries,  but  there 
has  been  encouraging  if  not  complete  bet- 
terment in  the  diseases  which  periodically 
affected  the  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden. 
Indeed,  one  gathers  from  Mr.  Worces- 
ter's facts  that  this  is  one  of  our  prnuJcst 
achievements — for  sewerage  and  sanita- 
tion were  practically  unknown  in  Ma- 
nila itself.   Scientific  studus  have  also 
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been  carried  on  to  improve  certain  dis- 
tricts which  were  pest  laden.  A  number 
of  chapters  are  also  devoted  to  the  spread 
of  education  in  the  islantls  which  are  still 
weighted  with  the  superstitions  of  many 
anti-Christian  beliefs.  No  field  of  hu- 
man activity,  in  fact,  has  remained  un- 
touched and  the  statistical  record  which 
Mr.  Worcester  gives  will  do  much  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  we  have  met 
our  obligations  as  an  agent  of  civilisation. 

Xhrou;^hout  the  two  volumes  there  are 
many    fascinating   descriptions   of  the 
islands  themselves;  and  here  the  author 
is  at  his  best.  The  reader  detects  a  real 
love  for  the  tangled  forests  rich  in  lum- 
ber, the  broad  fields  awaitinu;  scientific 
end    systematic    cultivation,    and  the 
mountains  full  of  unmined  ore.  How- 
ever one  may  choose  to  doubt  Mr. 
Worcester's  main  contentions  on  matters 
of  govemmoital  policy,  nnr  will  readily 
linger  on  these  chapters  for  tlicir  charm 
and  information.    Especially  absorbing 
are  the  pag:es  in  which  he  describes  the 
first  visits  made  by  white  men  in  districts 
contrullnd  by  savage  hend-hunters.  These 
adi!  a  touch  of  adventure  amid  the  her- 
alding of  iterated  fact.    Amon^  the 
lighter  and  more  graceful  nh^rrvarlons 
those  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
abundant  game  and  fish  will  attract  the 
sportsman.    For  the  Philippines  are  a 
very  Paradise  in  the  variation  of  wild 
life.   Especially  alluring  to  the  followers 
of  Izaak  Walton,  it  is  recorded  that  there 
are  over  fourteen  hundred  species  of  fish 
already  reported — many  of  which  are  fe- 
rocious fitihters  of  size  and  power.  Deer 
shooting  is  very  common  and  the  tamarau 
—a  true  buffalo  which  appears  nowhere  in 
the  world  except  on  the  island  of  Min- 
doro — is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of 
antagonbts.    Mr.  AVorcester  makes  a 
curious  comment  about  the  crocodiles, 
which  are  also  very  common.    It  seems 
■that  in  many  pools  and  rivers  the  diil* 
dren  bathe  without  at^Wfent  fdir,  even 
though  the^e  animals  are  resting  in  plain 
sight  below.    Yet  individual  crocodiles 
gain  evil  reputations,  and  their  fame  be- 
comes a  by-word  in  the  PrrA  *ncc. 

One  conclusion  can  b«  safely  made 


from  this  book:  that  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, whatever  policy  it  may  develop 
toward  the  government  of  these  idands, 
cannot  alTord  to  ignore  the  mass  of  ma- 
terial which  Mr.  Worcester  has  gathered 
together.  The  individual  hostilities 
among  the  various  tribes,  as  well  as  the 
fundamental  distrust  between  the  Ma- 
homedan  and  Christian  groups  compli- 
cate the  question.  Mr.  Worcester  feeb 
very  strons^y  that  before  they  can  ever 
approximate  Independence  these  various 
groups  must  be  amalgamated  into  a  peo- 
ple. At  presoit  he  sees  no  such  possi- 
bility and  li's  opinions,  hacked  by  his 
facts,  should  warrant  the  strongest  con- 
sideration. 

Gwrge  MUiUton, 
V 

Hugo  Munsterbbro's  "Psychology 
AND  Social  SANiry"* 

No  word  carries  to  the  modem  mind 
a  more  complete  suggestion  of  disfavour 
than  the  word  Academic   It  implies  a 

person  who,  indeed,  knows;  but  whose 
knowledge  is  incapable  of  practical  appli- 
cation. The  somewhat  superstitious  rev- 
erence for  "book-learning"  has  pretty 
well  disappeared  from  a  society  where 
every  one  can  read  what  books  he  will 
and  esteems  himself  therefore  sufficiently 
learned.  Thus  the  scholarly  study  of 
the  Drama  has  for  some  time  been  a  joke 
along  Broadway;  but  recently  a  number 
of  jroung  men  have  proceeded  straight 
from  the  drama  courses  of  the  universi- 
ties to  the  production  of  plays  that  suc- 
ceed. And  this  case  is  already  one  of 
many.  Scholarship  and  sdence  are  at- 
tendin::  more  and  more  to  the  application 
of  their  theories,  and  are  teaching  the 
practical  man  (to  his  intense  surprise) 
undeniable  improvements  in  his  own 
business.  We  are  breeding  a  new  sort 
of  specialist  whose  first  concern  is  the 
use  of  his  specialty.  The  scholar  who 
did  this  used  to  be  rather  looked  down 
upon  by  his  colleagues  as  a  "populariser.'* 

*Ps}'cbolog7  >nd  Social  Sanitv.  By  Hogo 
Munsterberg.  New  Yoifc;  DottUeday,  Page 
and  Company. 
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He  who  devoted  his  learning  plainly  to 
the  understanding  of  the  people  was,  to 

their  thlnkitifj,  somehow  unprofe^ional: 
at  best  a  smatterer,  at  worst  a  charlatan. 

Professor  Munsterberg  is  absolutely 
above  either  of  these  obsolescent  re- 
proaches. As  a  leader  in  thnt  New  Psy- 
chology which  has  moved  from  meta- 
physics to  science,  which  studies  mental 
action  through  physical  reactions  by  sci- 
entific experiment  and  induction,  and 
which  applies  its  results  as  practically  as 
biolog)-  or  chemistry,  his  position  is  recog- 
nised beyond  question.  He  is  a  leading 
authority,  one  of  the  few  most  learned 
and  best  known  specialists  in  his  field. 
And  he  is  about  as  academic  as  Mr.  Edi- 
son. A  mere  glance  at  his  table  of  con- 
tents is  refreshing  to  such  ot  us  as  had 
considered  psychology  a  sort  of  abstruse 
mental  solitaire.  Telepathy,  the  quack- 
ery of  the  supernatural,  even  the  mind 
of  the  juryman,  are  not  surprising  sub- 
jects; but  to  find  psychology  dealing 
with  investment,  advertising,  and  the 
modern  dance  gives  the  whole  subject  a 
queer  new  air  of  reality;  and  when  it 
comes  to  Socialism,  to  the  Sex  Education 
question,  to  the  probable  value  in  cold  cash 
of  psychological  science  on  the  modern 
farm,  we  realise  that  something  has  been 
happening  in  the  laboratories.  Nor  is  all 
this  a  by-product  or  recreation  of  the  new 
science,  but  its  main  line  of  research  and 
application.  Many  of  us  indeed  had  al- 
ready been  made  aware,  from  sources  as 
diverse  as  sundry  recent  detective  stories 
and  the  press  reports  of  Professor  Mun- 
sterberg's  own  work,  that  some  such  thing 
was  going  on ;  yet  his  book  none  the  less 
quickens  and  clarifies  the  impression.  It 
is  before  all  else  practical,  and  about 
practical  things;  there  is  not  a  word  nor 
a  sentence  in  it  but  the  veriest  layman 
may  understand ;  and  many  a  native 
wri^  might  envy  this  German  scholar's 
clear  and  easy  command  of  English. 
There  is  tiic  sense,  too,  that  in  such  chap- 
ters as  that  on  Sex  Education  and  Mod- 
ern Dancing,  a  wiser  and  better  balanced 
mind  than  heretofore,  as  well  as  one 
deeplier  informed  and  as  thoroughly 
abreast  of  events,  has  here  spoken  some- 


thing like  an  authoritative  last  word  on 
the  subject.  He  knows:  you  cannot 
question  his  facts,  and  his  reasoning  de- 
fends itself;  nor  is  there  any  pedantry  on 
which  to  hang  a  doubt  of  his  human  fair- 
ness and  common-sense. 

Just  because  the  hook  is  at  once  so 
practical  and  so  authoritative,  it  is  the 
more  worth  while  to  object  at  any  point 
where  it  fails  to  convince.  Professor 
Munsterberg  is  never  academic  nor  un- 
informed :  he  is  fallible  not  as  a  professor 
but  as  a  scientist.  By  virtue  indeed  of 
being  thoroughly  scientific  he  is  not  un- 
touched by  the  great  Scientific  Fallacy, 
which  may  be  shortly  defined  as  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  method  where  it 
(  tnnot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  apply. 
There  is  just  one  thing  that  you  cannot 
prove  by  experiment :  and  that  is  whether 
experimental  conditions  alter  the  natural 
facts.  The  scientist  knows  that  all  the 
water  in  the  w^orld  must  act  precisely  like 
the  water  in  his  test  tube.  The  scientist 
does  not  know  hnw  far  all  the  humanity 
in  the  world  will  act  like  his  few  chosen 
subjects.  He  cannot  prove  that  the  man 
at  liberty  and  the  man  even  unconsciously 
under  observation  do  not  react  difiFerently 
to  the  same  circumstances;  and  to  take 
this  for  granted  begs  that  whole  ques- 
t-on of  telepathy  which  he  is  attempt- 
ing scientifically  to  solve.  What  we 
learn  about  the  man  in  the  laboratory 
may  not  apph'  to  the  man  in  the  street. 
How  accurat(.I\  it  applies  we  can  only 
guess  by  recording  many  natural  cases* 
under  the  dilemma  that  the  most  normal 
case  can  be  least  accurately  recorded,  and 
the  case  most  carefully  observed  may  be 
least  natural.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
human  sciences  are  futile,  but  that  they 
are  necessarily  inexact.  So  much  no  one 
realises  more  clearly  than  the  scientist 
himself ;  but  the  iiabit  of  postulating  for 
the  sake  of  experiment  a  validity  which 
truly  does  not  e.xist  tends  to  lead  even 
so  sane  a  human  being  as  Professor 
Miinsterberg  aside  from  the  mark.  It 
would  be  merely  impertinent  for  the  lay- 
mnn  to  attack  the  precision  of  his  data  or 
the  scope  of  his  inductions.  But  in  the 
fidd  of  normal,  unttntroUed  human 
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events,  the  layman  is  as  it  were  a  special- 
ist; and  the  scientii^t  has  here  a  blind 
spot  in  his  mental  retina. 

Professor  Munsterberg  (for  example) 

is  irritatcii,  as  many  of  us  h:\yc  hwn.  by 
the  new  niaj^azine  practice  oi  running 
reading  matter  throuj^h  the  advertising 
pages.  Unlike  many  of  us,  he  therefore 
goes  to  work  tn  find  out,  scientifically 
and  without  prejudice,  whether  the  prac- 
tice is  really  good  advertising.  He  pre- 
pares a  number  of  specimen  pages,  hall 
of  them  filled  with  clipped  advertise- 
ments and  the  rest  with  advertisements 
and  comic  pictures  together.  He  then 
mixes  up  the  pages,  and  has  a  number  of 
people  look  rhem  over,  thirty  seconds  to 
a  page;  alter  which  a  carefully  managed 
test  shows  that  the  advertisements  on 
those  pages  which  containeil  no  other 
matter  are  decidedly  tlic  better  remem- 
bered. It  does  not  apparently  occur  to 
'Professor  Miinsterberg  that  he  may  un- 
consciously have  selected  better  rtr  more 
familiar  advertising  for  his  aolid  pages. 
But  a  far  deeper  flaw  is  that  he  con- 
sciously and  intentionally  excludes  the 
question  whether  an  uncontrolled  reader 
spends  more  time  and  attention  upon  tlie 
mixed  pages.  That,  from  the  advertiser's 
ptjint  of  view,  is  the  whole  question;  and 
by  insisting  upon  thirty  seconds  to  each 
pa;j:e,  the  experiment  is  practically  viti- 
ated. 

Another  ahstracti(jn  of  the  same  kind 
occurs  in  the  experiment  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  jury  decisions.  Cards  are 
prepared  having  slightly  different  num- 
bers of  round  spots,  the  spots  varying  in 
size  and  in  arrangement.  Two  such 
cards  having  been  shown  to  an  experi- 
mental jury,  a  ballot  is  taken  a^  to  which 
card  contains  the  greater  number  of 
spots ;  then  there  is  a  vote  by  hands ;  then 
follow  alternate  votes  and  periods  of 
discussion,  until  the  greatest  probable 
unanimity  is  attained.  It  is  found  that 
Hfty-two  per  cent,  of  the  jurors  decided 
correctly  on  the  first  hidlot;  whereas 
seventy-eight  per  cent,  voted  correctly 
after  the  discussion.  These  results  are 
for  men.  Juries  of  women  show  forty- 
five  per  cent,  of  correctness  before  discus> 


sion,  and  precisely  the  same  percentage 
after  discussion ;  which  fact  is  hereby  re- 
spectfully offered  to  the  attention  of  all 
Feminists.  Now,  it  is  evident  to  any  ra- 
tional mind  that  this  experiment  has  no 
flaw  within  itself.  It  proves  what  it  sets 
out  to  prove:  it  is  an  absolutely  sound 
and  typical  test  of  the  probable  accu- 
racy of  a  jury  in  determininj^  a  purely  ab- 
stract question.  But  that  is  precisely  the 
trouble  with  it.  The  Kfe  or  liberty  or 
oppression  of  a  human  being  is  not 
merely  an  abstract  question.  And  that  is 
why  we  have  juries.  The  equable  chance 
of  emotional  bias,  the  idea  diat  the  jury 
feels  humanly  what  the  judge  would  de- 
cide too  intellectually  upon  sheer  fact  and 
law,  is  not  only  a  practical  characteristic 
of  the  jury  system ;  it  is  its  rettSOU  d'etre. 
'Vl'ic  h:\rc  truth  (if  that  were  all)  would 
be  much  better  left  to  the  decision  of  an 
expert;  just  as  a  trained  observer  like 
Professor  Miinsterberg  himself,  would 
doubtless  have  ?ivcn  better  results  in  his 
own  experiment.  But  its  human  falli- 
bility is  absolutdy  the  only  logical 
ground  upon  whidi  the  juiy  can  be  de> 
fended. 

But  tiiesc  two  cases  are  far  from  being 
typical  of  Professor  Miinsterberg's  dunk- 
ing or  of  his  hrifik.  They  are  worth  not- 
ing thus  in  detail  only  as  exceptions  prov- 
ing the  rule  of  his  general  sanity  and 
soundness.  He  has  the  authority  of  the 
expert  and  the  judicial  caution  of  the 
scientist,  who  tests  everything,  seeks  im- 
partially to  know,  and  is  not  to  be  led 
into  partisan  extremes.  The  thing  to 
notice  is  the  nature  of  the  uncertainty 
when  he  does  for  once  in  a  way  appear 
less  than  certain.  For  the  error  is  not 
in  his  personal  equation,  but  Is  the  cliar- 
acteristic  error  of  science  itself;  which 
tends  now  and  then  in  this  day  of  its  su- 
premacy to  let  its  reach  exceed  its  grasp. 
Because  we  owe  to  modern  science  al- 
most the  whole  rise  and  power  and  prom- 
ise of  our  civilisation,  it  is  the  more  need- 
ful to  realise  that  some  human  knowl- 
edge is  forever  outside  the  field  of  science, 
just  as  some  human  conduct  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  law.  And  the  reason  for 
seeking  out  this  fallibility  in  the  work 
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of  Professor  Miinstcrberg  is  only  that 
the  weakness  of  all  human  nature  is  to 
be  sought  for  at  the  roots  uf  its  strength. 

Brian  Hooker, 

VI 

Mme.    W addixgton  s     Alv  First 
Ybars  as  a  Frenchwoman"* 

The  period  covered  by  these  rectdlec- 
tions — 1876  to   1870 — is  that  of  the 

strup^le  of  t!ie  \  tnin<j  Republic  in  France, 
the  third,  toward  something  like  stability, 
ttnder  the  able  leadership  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  who  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent after  the  forced  rcsl^ation  of 
Thiers.  Party  feeling  ran  even  higher 
than  normally.  The  National  Assembly 
sat  at  \'crsailles,  the  temper  of  the  "man 
in  the  street"  in  Paris  being  considered 
even  more  uncertain  than  usual.  The 
old  society,  that  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  was  divided  into  Let:itimi>ts, 
Orleanists  and  Bonapartists.  On  one 
point  only  were  they  united:  in  their 
hatred  and  oontempt  for  the  new  re- 
public. 

Mme.  Waddington,  first  as  the  wife 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to 

which  post  M.  Waddington  was  ap- 
pointed in  1876  and  which  he  held  for 
two  years,  until  he  became  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  finally  Prime  Minis- 
ter under  President  Grevy,  had  unusual 
opportunities  for  intelligent  observation 
of  affairs  both  political  and  social  during 
this  stormy  period.  That  she  has  availed 
herself  to  the  utmost  of  the  advantages 
which  were  hers  as  the  wife  of  an  able 
and  patriotic  statesman,  no  one  who  has 
enjoyed  her  earlier  books  will  doubt  for 
a  moment.  Here  is  no  dry  chronological 
recapitulation,  but  a  vivid  and  graphic 
picture  of  the  times  further  illuminated 
by  timely  anecdote.  In  addition  to  that 
valuable  possession  which  painters  de- 
scribe as  die  "seeing  eye,"  she  has  that 
even  greater  gift  of  projecting  what  must 
be  a  personality  of  unusual  charm  onto 
the  printed  page.    Throughout  iicr  nar- 

•Mv  First  Years  as  a  Frenchwoman.  By 
Mme.  Waddington.  New  Yorit:  Charlci 
Scribaer's  Sons. 


rative,  she  herself  moves,  a  graceful,  cul- 
tured and  witty  figure,  giving  one  the 
intimate  feeling  of  being  "personally  con- 
ducted" through  the  scenes  she  so  vividly 
describes,  without  ever  once  becoming  in- 
trusive. In  sharp  contrast  to  two  other 
American  women  who,  having  risen  to 
positions  of  eminence  on  the  smaller 
stages  dedicated  to  the  tragic  and  the 
lyric  drama,  have  within  the  last  few 
years  ^'iven  the  world  their  rov  ollections, 
Mme.  Waddington  never  indulges  in  ill- 
natured  personalities:  always  she  is  good 
humoured,  always  she  is  well  bred. 

The  position  of  the  wife  of  a  man  in 
public  life  in  those  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public was  not  always  easy.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  author  was  paying  a 
formal  visit  upon  a  countess  with  Legiti- 
mist affiliations,  she  was  astonished  to 
have  her  hostess  address  her  by  name 
ever)'  time  she  made  an  observation. 
Upon  returning  home,  she  commented 
on  the  fact  to  her  husband:  "Mnie.  de 

B  must  have  said  'Waddington'  at 

least  twenty  times;  is  it  an  old  French 
custom?"  He  explained  that  it  was  so 
that  all  the  other  people  present  might 
know  who  she  was  and  not  say  things 
about  the  infertr  gotivernmertt ,  or  make 
slighting  remarks  about  the  Republic, 
"which  no  gentleman  could  serve."  On 
one  point,  of  course,  all  parties  were 
united,  hatred  of  Germany  and  every- 
thing German.  For  many  years  after 
the  war,  the  German  military  attache 
li  1!  tn  return  from  the  annual  review  at 
Longchamps  in  a  closed  carriage  to 
guard  against  being  insulted  by  the 
crowd.  Once,  at  a  dinner  given  at  the 
German  embassy  to  the  President  and 
the  Marcchale  MacMahon,  a  small  bear 
made  its  appearance  in  the  drawing-room 
with  the  coffee.  When  Mme.  MacMa- 
hon was  asked  afterward  if  s'le  was 
frightened,  she  said:  "Yes,  I  was  very 
much  frightened,  but  I  would  not  show 
it  before  those  Germans!" 

A  large  variety  of  interesting;  fii^'ircs 
are  presented  to  the  reader,  many  of 
wliom  were  in  Paris  during  the  Interna- 
tional Kxposition  of  1878.  Bv  ^nmc 
timely  anecdote  or  by  some  little  graphic 
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touch,  cvcr>-  one  Is  made  vivid.  During 
the  exposition  year  the  President  and 
Mme.  MacMahon  gave  a  state  dinner  to 
Ex-Prcsidcnt  and  Mrs.  Grant.  Mmr. 
Waddin^ton's  account  ot  .Mr-.  (Irant's 
natural  disnaay  on  discovering  liiat  her 
host  on  whose  right  she  was  placed 
nc'ther  spokt-  nor  understood  a  word  of 
Englisli  and  her  own  difficulties  with  the 
Chinese  ambassador  who  sat  next  her  b 
most  anu:-;tiL'.  The  a:i.:::i"ador  VVaS 
credited  with  a  fluent  knowledge  of  Foo- 
lish. Apparently  he  had  learned  a  few 
phrases  which  he  used  in  rotation  with 
all  die  spontaneity  of  a  phor.o<:raph. 
Among  them,  "Yes,  yes,  very  liot.  very 
cold,  very  hot,  very  cold,"  seemed  to  be 
the  one  in  which  he  had  most  confidence. 
One  gathers  that,  convcrsatinnnlly,  at 
least  at  the  end  of  the  table  at  which 
Mrs.  Grant  and  Mme.  Waddington 
found  themsdves,  the  dinner  was  hardly 
a  success. 

One  has  little  glimpses  of  life  away 
from  Paris  during  occasional  holidays 
when  this  very  cosmopolitan  family  were 
united.  M.  Waddington's  mother  was 
Scottish  by  birth,  his  sister-in-law  an 
English  woman,  while  his  sister  had  mar- 
ried the  German  d:ploiiiat:-^t,  dc  Bunscn, 
and  his  wife  was  an  American.  French, 
English,  Italian  and  German  were  used 
with  equal  ease  and  facility.  The  elder 
Mme.  Wadd:ii2ton  did  not  at  all  ap- 
prove of  the  careless  habit  of  mixing 
their  Ian  ^'u ages.  She  made  it  a  rule  that 
they  should  keep  to  one  language  at  least 
at  meals.  She  did  not  care  which  one 
they  chose,  as  she  spoke  all  four  fluently 
herself.  But  whichever  one  the  repast 
'began  with,  had  to  be  held  to  throughout. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  none  of  the 
celebrities  she  met  ever  surpassed  the  late 
King  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  for 
kindly  tact  and  charm  of  manner.  As  a 
sort  of  footnote  to  history,  the  reviewer 
recalls  reading  in  the  Figaro  a  few  weeks 
before  the  late  king's  death,  that  on  his 
return  to  Paris  from  what  was  to  be  his 
last  journey  to  the  south  of  France,  the 
only  engagement  he  made  was  to  attend 
a  breakfast  at  the  house  of  Mme.  Wad- 
dington.   The  author  devotes  t  part- 


graph  to  recording  a  protest  against  the 
modern  craze  of  Bridge  w  hich  she  com- 
plains has  destn^ed  all  real  conversation 

and  has  opened  the  doors  to  many  people 
who  formerly  knocked  vainly  at  the  por- 
tals of  good  society.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  hear  her  opinion  of  the  more 
recent  craze  for  dancing  and  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  tangoed  their  way  into 
diat  once  cacduuve  region ! 

Eimond  L,  Cwhert, 

VII 

.Mary  Antin's  "They  Who  Knock 
AT  Our  Gates"* 

The  one  fundamental  criticism  which 
could  be  made  against  The  Promised 

Land  rested  in  that  it  may  have  led  read- 
ers to  feel  it  was  .America  and  not  Mary 
Antin  who  made  Mary  Antin.  Indeed 
that  remarkable  human  document,  writ- 
ten with  so  much  eloquence,  was  pri- 
marily the  story  of  a  very  exceptional  wo- 
man who  had  the  pofwer  to  nuriEe  Amer- 
ica give  her  the  things  which  lay  waiting 
but  arc  un discoverable  to  many  other 
immigrants.  Seldom  has  there  been  writ- 
ten a  more  moving  story  of  personal  ex- 
perience and,  as  such,  it  has  already  taken 
its  very  definite  place  In  the  Hternture  of 
the  decade.  But  one  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  the  flush  of  gratitude  with 
which  the  author  faced  the  country 
where  she  was  able  to  achieve  so  much, 
had  blinded  her  vision  somewhat  as  to 
actual  conditions  here.  In  her  latest  lit* 
tie  volume  there  is  the  same  lyrical  note, 
touched  at  times  with  rhapsodical  rhet- 
oric; but  one  gains  a  sense  of  deeper 
study  of  the  problem  as  it  faces  the  sor- 
did facts  confronting  the  immlirTant. 
This  is  not  said  in  deprecation  of  the 
earlier  volume :  merely  to  point  out  that 
as  a  discussion  of  the  general  problem 
this  later  book  has  a  distinct  and  some- 
what different  contribution. 

In  the  three  sections  into  whidi  she  di- 
vides the  problem  the  first  seems  the  less 
convincing.  P'or  in  it  she  endeavours  to 
discuss  the  large  problem  as  to  whether 
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we  have  the  rlp:ht  to  restrict  immigration 
at  all.  Most  of  her  arguments  are  based 
upon  abstract  principles  of  brotherhood 
and  liberty  as  voiced  in  our  Declaration. 
Here  we  have  the  familiar  analogies 
drawn  between  pioneer  immigration  and 
present  day  immigration.  Mary  Antin 
feels  very  strons^ly,  indeed,  that  the  in- 
alienable rights  ot  a  common  humanity 
should  bid  US  pause  if  we  are  to  restrict 
what  was  formerly  unrestricted. 

A  little  attention  to  the  prindplei  iovolved 

would  have  convinced  us  lonp  ago  that  an 
American  citizen  who  preaches  wholesale 
mtricdoo  of  immlgratioii  b  guilty  of  politi- 
CbI  lierc»y.  The  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence accords  to  all  men  an  equal  share  in 
the  inherent  rights  of  humanity..  When  w« 
go  eontrary  to  that  prindple,  we  are  not  act- 
ing 3"-  Amprican«;  for,  by  definition,  an 
American  is  one  who  livet  by  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration.  .  .  .  We  shall  have  to 
recall  olScially  the  Declaration  before  we 
can  lawfully  limit  the  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples to  this  or  that  group  of  men.  ...  If 
under  that  andiority  the  Immigrant  appears 
to  have  rights  In  our  land  parallel  to  oar 
own  rights,  we  shall  not  lightly  deny  his 
claims,  lest  we  forfeit  our  only  title  to  na- 
tieoat  glory. 

When  it  comes  to  a  doser  analyris  of 
the  rcstrictionkt  theory  the  authoress 

takes  up  with  much  vigour  and  rmntinn 
the  various  arguments  with  which  this 
question  is  usually  faced  and  givn  the 
answers  out  of  her  nwn  rich  experience. 
It  is  here  we  detect  the  new  note  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  earlier  volume:  a 
note  of  just  criticism  of  social  abuses 
which  arc  not  caused  by  the  immigrant, 
but  of  which  he  is  the  victim.  With  a 
sustained  utterance,  she  cumulatively 
shows  the  exploitation  to  whicb  the  im- 
mif^rant  is  submitted  and  over  which  he 
has  no  control;  yet  because  of  which  he 
is  so  unjustly  blamed.  Mary  Antin 
urges  that  we  look  to  our  own  cMc 
housekccplnfr  and  see  whether  many  of 
the  exploitations  are  not  our  own  social 
sins.  Her  argument  is  that  we  should 
scr.ipe  off  tlic  parasites  that  feed  on  Im- 
migration and  unjustly  exploit  itj  rather 


than  put  the  bars  up  upon  those  to  whom 
^nerica  is  an  ideal  and  a  "promised 
land." 

Mount  guard  in  the  name  of  the  Republic^ 
if  the  health  of  the  RepuMir  requires  it,  but 
let  no  such  order  be  issued  until  her  states- 
men and  philoiopheri  and  patriots  have  con- 
sulted together.  Above  all,  let  the  voice  of 
prejudice  be  stilled,  let  not  self-ii}terest 
chew  the  cud  of  envy  in  full  sight  of  the 
nation,  and  let  no  syllable  of  frilfiil  dcfn- 
nation  mar  the  oracle<!  of  state.  For  those 
who  are  excluded  when  our  bars  are  down 
are  exiles  from  Egypt,  whose  feet  stumble  In 
the  deserts  of  political  and  social  slavery, 
whose  hearts  hunger  for  the  bread  of  free- 
dom. The  ghost  of  the  Mayfivwer  pilots 
cvety  imoil^aM  sUp^  and  Ellis  Island  Is 
anodier  name  for  PlynMudi  Roek. 

This  book  is  highly  compressed  with 
fact  and  feeling:  It  Is  moving  to  a  degree 
because  of  the  author's  eloquent  sincerity. 
It  is  essentially  a  plea  for  the  immigrant, 
an  exposition  of  what  this  country  means 
to  him  and  what  he  means  to  it.  Colour- 
ing all  the  pages  is  a  belief  in  an  idealis- 
tic conception  of  our  destiny  which  bids 
tlie  cynic  shame.  Some  may  feci  that 
much  of  it  is  sentimental — the  resort  of 
the  cynic ;  but  no  student  of  the  problem 
can  ignore  the  passion  of  its  utterance. 
In  fact,  this  book  docs  for  the  immi- 
grant what  Olive  Schreiner  has  done  for 
woman  ufi  Woman  and  Labottr;  both 
have  expreaaed  with  a  broad  epic  touch 
the  Inner  cry  of  a  group.  If  all  the  im- 
migrants were  endowed  as  Mary  Antin 
how  simple  the  problem  would  be.  One 

Icru  i^s  t1ic  book  with  a  sense  of  wonder, 
for  she  has  humanised  the  prnblcm  better 
than  any  other  writer  who  has  tried  to 
express  it.         Geoffry  Monmouilu 

VIII 

George  Lincoln   Burr's  "Narra- 

TIVBS  OP  THE  WrPCHCRAPT  CaSBS"* 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  Original 
Narratives  of  Early  American  History. 
It  includes  all  contemporary  American 

•Narrative!!  of  the  Witchcraft  Cases. 
Edited  by  Georpc  Lincoln  Borr.   New  Yotfc: 
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contrihiit'nns  to  this  subject  that  can  be 
counteil  classical.  Most  of  them  arc 
now  costly  or  unprocurable  in  their  origi- 
nal form.  The  documents  arc  thirteen 
in  number,  and  each  is  placc  l  and  dis- 
cussed as  far  as  is  necessar)  by  a  brief 
introduction.  They  include  various 
court-records  of  cases,  four  essays  of  the 
Mathers  and  several  others  written  in 
the  same  tenour,  the  Letters  of  Governor 
Phips  to  the  Home  Government  on  the 
Salem  Witch  Panic,  the  extraordinary 
attack  against  witch-hysteria  by  Calcf, 
and  Hale's  Modest  Inquiry  Into  the 
Nature  of  If'itchcraft — a  manly  attempt 
by  one  of  the  witch-mongers  to  make 
amends  for  what  he  now  felt  to  be  a 
malevolent  error  which  had  shed  much 
innocent  blood.  Thus  evcr\-  attitude  of 
mind  is  laid  bare.  The  book  is  wisely 
planned  and  ideally  serves  its  purpose. 

Weird  though  these  narratives  of 
wittlKraft  seem  to  tis.  says  Professor 
Burr  in  his  admirable  and  judicious  pref- 
ace, they  were  to  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  seventeenth-century  America 
the  Intensest  of  realities.  To  count 
witlichcraft  a  local  panic  or  even  a  pass- 
inf?  madness  of  the  Christian  world  is  to 
take  a  narrow  view  nf  history.  While 
witchcraft  belongs  only  to  Christian 
thougljt  and  to  centuries  called  modern 
— theologians  not  having  worked  out 
their  tlieon,-  of  human  relations  with 
Satan  until  late  in  the  thirteenth  century 
— stiff  it  took  possession  of  entire  Chris- 
tendom for  some  hundreds  of  years. 

The  circimT^rantial  qtmlity  of  these 
papers  must  have  been  indeed  convincing 
in  an  a^  when  even  the  most  scientific 
of  minds  and  tempers  were  content  with 
thv  |f)Oiest  of  deductions  from  physical 
phenomena.  It  is  not  surprising  that  peo- 
ple could  not  discern  the  a1»urdity  of 
Ollendnrfian  devils  who  were  perpet- 
ually offering  to  furnish  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  to  sign  a  material  contract  with 
their  victims,  wlien  one  remembers  that 
a  scientist  gravely  explained  the  migra- 
tion of  birds  by  announcing  that  they 
ftew  straii^t  up  into  the  air  until  they 
pot  beyond  the  pull  of  the  earth  and 
there  waited  until  the  globe  had  suiE- 


clently  revolved  beneath  them.  Increase 
and  Cotton  Mather,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  men  less  soberly  indined,  state  re- 
peatedly that  they  set  down  only  what 
they  themselves  do  know.    "This  story 
of  Goodwin's  children,  all  made  up  of 
marvels,"    wrote    Cotton    Mather  in 
]\I emorahlr  Prorhhnces,  "I  was  mv<e1f 
an  eye-witness  to  a  large  part.   I  am  re- 
solved after  this  never  to  use  but  just  one 
grain  of  patience  with  any  man  that  shall 
L'o  to  Impose  upon  me  a  denial  of  devils 
or  witches.  I  shall  count  that  man  igno- 
rant who  shall  suspect,  but  I  sfnll  count 
him  downright  Impudent  If  he  assert  the 
non-exIstcnce  of  things  which  we  have 
had  such  palpable  convictions  of."  Add 
to  scientific  attitude  the  perennial  alnfitjr 
of  moral i>ts  sincerely  to  falsify  life  for 
didactic  purposes,  and  convictions  become 
doubly  palpable.    Increase  Mather  re- 
cords in  his  Remarknbh  Providences  that 
a  man  wished  If  he  li.hl  sfnlrn  n  sheep 
that  God  would  cause  the  horns  of  a 
sheep  to  grow  on  him — whereupon  a 
horn  grew  out  of  the  comer  of  hu 
mouth,  from  which  he  had  cut  seventeen 
Inches,  but  was  yet  forced  to  keep  it  tied 
by  a  string  to  his  ear  to  prevent  its  grow- 
in  i:  up  to  his  eye.   ProbaMy  the  moralist 
never  lived  who  could  have  resisted  so  de- 
lectable and  tidy  an  illustration  of  the 
maxim  Be  sure  your  sin  wift  find  you 
nut.     "Her   first   familiarity  with  the 
Devil  came  by  discontent."  wrote  Cot- 
ton, "and  wishing  the  Devil  to  take  That 
and  Tother  thing;  w  luTcupon  a  Devil 
appeared  imto  her,  tendering  her  the  best 
service  he  could  do  for  her."  As  for  the 
victims  themselves,  their  state  of  mind 
Is  even  more  easily  explained.  "As  long 
as  the  pretended  afflicted  shall  be  received 
as  more  valid  to  condemn  than  the  plea 
of  not-guilt>'  by  the  supposed  witches  to 
acquit  "   Robert  Calef  concluded  his  cel- 
ebrated attack  In  which  be  brought  satire 
and  common  sense  to  bear  upon  the  panic 
— ^"and  as  long  as  the  accused  be  forced 
to  undcri'o  torments  for  not  confessing 
and  have  their  lives  and  liberties  con- 
firmed on  doing  so.  so  long  will  God  be 
dallv  dishonoured." 
This  famous  pamphlet,  which  the  vol- 
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ume  includes  in  entirety  was  written  in 
1697  &n(l>  unable  to  find  a  printer  in 
New  England,  was  printed  in  I^ndon  In 
1700.  Cotton  Mather's  diarj',  eloquent 
with  vexat-ion  against  the  author,  notes 
that  he  had  pnytd  God  in  vain  to  let  this 
cup  of  bittcrruss  pass  from  hlin — "the 
volume  of  invented  and  notorious  lies 
wiiich  a  sort  of  Sadducec  in  this  town 
hath  raked  together,  a  creel  of  libeb 
wherein  I  am  the  cliief  butt  nf  his  malice, 
written  on  purpose  to  damnify  my  prec- 
ious opportunities  of  glorifying  my 
Lord." 

What  witch-trials  the  New  York  col- 
ony had,  came  as  a  result  of  the  New 
England  occupation.  The  early  scepti- 
cism of  sensible  and  practical  Holland, 
which  was  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century  a  refuge  for  the  victims  of  witch- 
persecution,  showed  in  her  colony.  When 
New  England  asked  her  opinion,  she 
sagely  replied  that  if  there  was  anything 
the  matter  it  had  arisen  through  Indian 
medicine  men.  As  for  the  early  Friends, 
thou'^h  they  did  not  formally  differ  from 
the  Puritans  as  to  witchcraft,  their  gen- 
tle mystidsm  had  at  bottom  no  place  for 
the  arch-fiend  of  Orthodoxy.  Penn's 
writings  show  scarce  a  trace  nf  the  cur- 
rent demonology,  and  a  witch  meant  to 
him  a  fortune-teller  and  a  diviner  merely. 
The  only  action  for  witchcraft  in  the 
Pennsylvania  records  was  brought  by  the 
Swedish  peasants  on  the  further  bank  of 
the  Delaware.  The  witch-terrors  of  the 
Cavalier  colony  found  their  SOUrCC  in 
folk-lore  and  not  in  theology. 

The  history  of  man's  monstrous  folly 
in  support  of  the  prevailing  religious  idea 
is  not  yet  complete,  and  it  may  be  pc?- 
sible  that  a  coming  generation  will  mar- 
vel at  the  depth  of  it  in  us  as  do  we  at 
these  narratives.  More  often  to  support 
religion  than  to  destroy  it  has  the  devil 
appeared  as  an  angel  of  light.  "Who 
that  peruses  these  praeternatural  Occur- 
rences," thunders  Mather,  "ran  possibly 
be  so  much  an  Enemy  to  liis  own  Soul, 
and  irrefutable  Reasf)n,  as  obstinately  to 
oppose  himself  to.  or  i()ntu>fil]\'  fluctuate 
in,  the  opinion  and  (hi;  trine  of  Daemons, 
or  Spirits  and  Witches!    Certainly  he 


that  does  so  must  do  two  things  more: 
He  must  temerariously  unhinge  or  un- 
dermine the  fundamentals  of  the  Best 
Religion  in  the  world;  nnd  he  must  dis- 
ingenuously quit  and  abandon  that  of 
the  Three  Thcologick  Virtues  or  Graces 
til  rough  his  unchristian  and  uncharitable 
Incredulity." 

Graham  Berry. 

IX 

H.  G.  W'ELLs's  "Social  Forces  in 
England  and  Ambmca"* 

We  do  not  really  know  Mr.  H.  G. 

Wells  here  in  America.  We  think  of 
him  generally  as  the  contemporary  Jules 
Verne,  author  of  a  few  wild  super-scien- 
tific fantasies  in  which  men  go  to  war 
with  the  Martians,  invent  a  food  that 
breeds  up  giant  bugs,  or  turn  backward 
the  course  of  time.  Somewhat  fewer  of 
us  recognise  him  also  as  a  realistic  novel- 
ist of  merit  whase  creed  of  re  velation  and 
discussion  is  not  too  rigidly  restrained 
by  spiritual  modesty.  Mi.  ibb  does  not 
quite  explain  why  England  takes  him  so 
seriously  as  a  social  and  political  thinker, 
a  diagnostician  of  civil  disease  and  a 
prophet  not  without  honour  in  his  own 
country.  When  we  hear  him  spoken  of 
in  the  same  breath  with  Chesterton  and 
Bernard  Shaw,  we  do  not  quite  know 
what  to  make  of  it:  we  think  of  The 
War  of  the  Jf'orhh  and  t.ikc  the  com- 
parison as  being  on  the  fantastic  side. 
But  it  is  not  as  jesters  that  the  three  men 
are  comparable,  but  as  serious  thinkers. 
Their  comic  masks  have  little  in  com- 
mon ;  and  of  the  three  Mr.  Weils  wears 
that  mask  the  least. 

Mr.  Wells  may  be  roughly  described 
as  the  sanest  living  Socialist.  If  that 
phrase  be  vague,  its  very  vagueness  sug- 
gests the  point  of  his  superior  sanity.  For 
the  chief  trouble  with  modern  Socialism 
is  that,  like  Mrs.  Quickly,  a  man  knows 
not  where  to  have  it.  Socialists  as  a 
whole  are  busy  building  Babel  amid  a 
confusion  of  tongues:  they  prefer  "ten- 
dencies" and  "viewpoints"  to  anything 
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like  a  definite  ideal;  perhaps  because  thh 
saves  them  the  trouble  of  defining  their 

desires,  with  its  prerequisite  agony  of  ac- 
tual thought.  At  any  rate,  they  will  by 
no  means  agree  upon  what  they  want, 
but  only  upon  some  things  diey  do  not 
want:  which  i'^  somewhat  too  negative  a 
propaganda.  That  all  Presbyterians  dis- 
like toothache,  murder,  and  debauchery, 
hardly  sutTur.  is  a  statement  of  their 
creed.  The  result  is  that  most  of  »is  have 
only  a  confused  notion  of  Socialism,  and 
that  our  confusion  breeds  contempt. 
That  is  just  where  Mr.  Wells  is  differ- 
ent. He  knows  precisely  what  he  means 
by  Socialism,  and  he  is  both  ready  and 
able  to  explain;  he  has  a  perfectly  sharp 
and  (ictnilcd  vision  of  the  Ideal  State. 
And  he  devotes  a  good  deal  of  conscious 
cerebration  to  expounding  this  ideal  and 
fighting  for  it,  instead  of  talking  nebu- 
lously about  inevirable  evolution  or  con- 
ducting a  propaganda  without  a  pro- 
gramme. 

He  does  not  want  Communism;  he 

docs  not  want  equality  of  income;  he 
does  not  propose  to  abolish  private  prop- 
erty, nor  to  abolish  anything  whatever 
without  providing  a  rational  substitute; 
and  he  disposes  of  Syndicalism  by  tiie 
pertinent  question  whether  a  railway  por- 
ter is  primarily  a  man  or  a  railway  por- 
ter. As  to  social  panaceas,  he  observes 
that  nobody  in  his  senses  expects  a  pana- 
cea for  the  comparatively  simple  difficul- 
ties of  the  game  of  Chess;  such  as  "rety 
wholly  upon  your  p:in  ns,"  for  instance, 
or  "give  us  a  third  knight  and  all  will  be 
welL"  He  does  want  a  collective  State 
in  charge  of  every  enterprise  powerful 
enough  to  be  turned  in  private  hands 
against  the  community;  a  Democracy 
made  really  representative  by  a  system 
which  gives  the  voter  practical  elective 
power  by  giving  him  actual  nominating 
power;  an  industrial  organisation  scien- 
tifically centralised  and  efficient,  in  which 
every  citizen  shall  ser\'e  as  a  conscript 
for  a  certain  time,  and  then  be  retired  on 
a  pension ;  in  fine,  a  community  without 
classes,  toward  which  the  individual  shall 
hold  himself  imsclfishly,  a  subordinate 
and  a  beneficiary.   I  wrong  him  in  thus 


attempting  to  summarise ;  for  where  con- 
densation crushes  detail  into  a  phrase, 

Mr.  Wells  himself  explains  what  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  done  and  by  what 
means  it  is  to  be  achieved.  That  he  is 
too  sensible  to  deem  his  Utopia  perfect 
or  final  docs  not  in  the  least  prevent  him 
from  presenting  plainly  and  practically 
his  present  view  of  it.  "The  land  and 
all  sorts  of  great  common  interests  must 
be,  if  not  owned,  then  at  least  controlled, 
managed,  checked,  redistributed  by  the 
State.  State  or  plutocrat,  there  b  really 
no  other  practicfil  alternative  before  the 
world  at  the  present  time.  Either  we 
have  to  let  tlie  big  financial  adventurers, 
the  aggregating  capitalist  and  his  Press, 

In  a  lon-c  informal  combination  rule  the 
earth,  either  we  have  got  to  stand  aside 
from  preventive  legislation  and  leave 
things  to  work  out  on  their  present  lines, 
or  we  have  got  to  construct  a  collective 
organisation  sufficiently  strong  for  the 
protection^  of  the  liberties  of  die  some- 
day-to-be-jolly common  man."  You  may 
disagree  with  that,  hut  you  may  at  least 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  with  what 
you  disagree;  nowadays  a  rather  rare 
pleasure.  It  may  be  perniciously  untrue, 
but  it  is  at  least  not  nonsense. 

In  fact,  the  shortest  way  of  conveying 
the  real  content  and  character  of  Mr. 
Wells's  book  is  by  a  few  scattering,  al- 
most random  quotations;  for  these  will 
show  more  sharply  than  much  comment 
the  temper  and  the  content  of  the  man's 
mind.  Hear  him  now  ^eak  for  himself : 

The  old-asMoacd  strike  wai  a  method  of 

bargaining,  clumsy  and  violent  perhaps,  but 
barg-iining  still;  the  new-fashioned  'trike  is 
far  less  of  a  haggle,  far  more  of  a  display 
of  temper. 

All  patrbde  vehemenca  doa  not  lenre 

one's  country.  The  essence  of  success  is  in 
the  ability  to  develop  those  qualities  which 
make  action  effective,  and  withoat  which 
ttrennoiuaeM  is  merely  a  ctunisy  aad  noby 
protest  against  inevitable  defeat 

We  do  not  have  Elections  any  more;  we 
have  Rejections.  What  really  happens  is 
that  the  party  organisations  appoint  about 
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twelve  hundred  men  to  be  our  rulers,  and 
all  that  we,  the  so-called  sclf-governiDg  peo- 
ple, are  permitted  to  do  it,  itt  a  maddled, 
angry  way  to  strike  off  the  nimei  of  about 
half  of  these  selected  gentlemen. 

It  is  Everyman  who  must  be  the  saviour 
of  the  State  in  a  rooderu  community ;  wc  can- 
not ibift  our  share  in  tiie  burthen. 

We  cannot  pat  Humanitjr  Into  a  museum, 
or  dry  it  for  examination;  our  one  single 
still  living  specimen  is  all  history,  all  an- 
thropology, and  th«  fluctuating  world  of 
men. 

Divorce,  as  it  is  known  in  most  Christian 
countries,  has  a  punitive  element,  and  is  ob- 
tained through  the  failure  of  one  of  the  par- 
lica  to  obatnre  the  condidoai  oi  the  bond, 
and  the  determination  of  the  other  to  exact 
suffering.  Divorce  as  it  exists  at  present  is 
not  a  readjustment  but  a  revenge. 

That  is  more  or  less  the  real  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells;  a  penetrating,  but  unpreju- 
diced, nbsprvcr  of  things  as  they  are; 
with  a  scepticism  just  acid  enough  to  dis- 
solve gush  without  corroding  enthusiasm, 
and  a  curious  tendency  to  actual  thought. 
One  does  not  immediately  recognise  the 
author  of  l^he  food  of  the  Gods  and 
The  New  Macckhv^li,  Yet  both  of 
these,  and  especially  the  earlier  spirit  of 
scientific  extravaganza,  are  alive  in  him 
nevertheless.  Those  first  wild  science- 
Stories  were  only  his  dreams.  But 
drenins  (as  wc  have  lately  learned)  are 
no  bad  index  to  the  suppressed  desires, 
the  subconscious  flaws  and  scars  and  lean- 
ings of  a  man  otherwise  in  reason- 
able health.  There  is  a  mad  spot 
in  the  mind  of  every  one  of  us,  as 
diere  is  a  blind  spot  in  every  eye.  And 
when  this  very  sane  and  human  thinker 
docs  unbalance  for  a  moment,  he  goes 
mad  upon  science  and  organisation. 
You  will  find  him  using  undefined  such 
words  as  "broad"  and  "progress"  whose 
presence  is  a  tuberculin  test  for  the  white 
plague  of  modern  thought.  He  forgets  oc- 
casionally that  The  State  is  a  vain  abstrac- 
tion except  as  composed  of  you  and  me 
and  Smith;  and  sets  up  as  actually  de- 
sirable that  collective  consdousiuit  which 
we  dioo6e  to  impute  to  ants  and  bees. 


He  plots  the  social  and  scientific  future 
along  the  curve  of  the  immediate  past, 
in  defiance  of  the  plain  showing  of  all 
history  that  civilisation  moves  in  a  spiral 
with  a  very  small  pitch.  And  he  bows 
down  to  a  locomotive  or  an  aeroplane  as 
idolatrously  as  ever  a  Fijian  kowtowing 
before  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  Never- 
theless, while  he  remains  so  generally 
saner  than  most  of  us,  we  need  not  feel 
very  superior  to  him  for  showing  some 
tincture  of  our  own  pet  fallacies.  His 
ways  are  pretty  much  our  way^,  and  his 
thoughts  (except  for  tiicir  greater  fre- 
quency) our  thoughts. 

Bernard  Keitk. 

X 

Gordon  Le  Sueur's  "Cecil  Rhodes"* 

Cecil  Rhodes  was  both  human  and 
great  to  his  secretaries,  and  for  this  reason 

Mr,  Ijc  Sueur's  gossipy  reminiscences  of 
his  chief  arc  full  of  frank  and  intimate 
interest.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  about 
the  political  side  of  the  Colossus  of  South 
Africa;  here  is  the  revelation  of  the  man 
as  he  ate,  walked,  rode,  talked  and 
showed  his  temper  and  his  genius.  Like 
most  of  his  calibre,  he  was  an  amazing 
contradicrinn.  He  would  reject  the 
most  piteous  appeal  with  brutal  blunt- 
ness,  but  no  sooner  was  the  suppliant  out 
of  his  sight  than  he  ordered  a  handsome 
cheque  sent  to  him.  His  many-sifit^th^ess 
made  him  fascinating.  Indeed,  when  one 
has  finished  this  very  satisfying  volume 
one  feds  that  Rhodes  was  more  of  an 
institution  than  a  man. 

Since  he  was  a  man  who  clung  tena- 
ciously to  his  ideas  it  followed  that  he 
literally  followed  suit  with  his  dothcs. 
Thnush  his  valet  bought  him  all  manner 
of  apparel,  lie  clung  to  the  same  gar- 
ments year  in  and  year  out.  He  had  one 
fa\()urire  old  coat  which  he  ^vorc  day 
after  day.  Once  lie  burned  a  larcre  hole 
in  it.  Rhodes  was  in  dismay.  In  vain 
the  valet  brought  forth  many  others. 
He  demanded  tlnit  the  inseparable  par- 
mcnt  be  sent  to  the  tailor's  and  repaired, 

*Cecil  Rhodes.  By  Gordon  Le  Sueur.  New 
York:  McBride^  Nait  and  Company. 
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whereupon  the  valet  received  the  lullovv- 
ing  note: 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  the  Right  Honourable 

C.  J.  Rhodo's  rnnt  iinclt-nncd  am!  unmciided. 
We  regret  that  all  we  can  do  with  the  gar- 
ment  if  to  make  ■  new  coat  to  match  the 
buttons. 

Rhodes  hail  a  habit  of  giving  away  all 
the  clothes  belonging  to  his  associate>. 
As  a  result  mure  than  one  Matabele  or 
Zulu  chief  adorned  himself  with  Bond 
Street  dress  coats. 

So  much  h;is  been  said  and  written 
about  Khodes's  alleged  intemperance 
that  it  is  interesting  to  see  just  what  the 
real  facts  were.  The  Great  Man  did 
drink  a  jjood  deal,  but  he  was  no  drunk- 
ard. Lc  Sueur  says  that  his  favourite 
drink  was  chanipai;ne»  which  he  took  in 
a  tumbler.  .After  his  meals  he  liad  Rus- 
sian kummel.  His  system  required 
stimulant  and  he  was  fond  of  a  mi.xture 
of  champagne  and  stout.  When  very 
thirsty,  however,  he  wntild  t.akr  a  Inpfj 
draught  of  pure  water.  On  one  occasion 
when  he  had  slaked  his  thirst  with  a  fine 
brand  of  South  African  water  he  said,  as 
he  u  iped  bis  chin  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand : 

"By  Jove,  if  people  had  to  pay  five 
shillings  a  bottle  for  that,  I  don't  believe 
thev  would  diifik  aiiuhiii:^  " 

Rhodes,  of  course,  was  not  without 
vanity.  There  was  a  strong  facial  re* 
semblance  hctu  crn  him  and  the  Roman 
CVsars  (his  was  rather  the  physiognomy 
of  Nero,  however),  and  he  was  rather 
proud  of  it.  Personally,  he  considered 
himself  like  thr  Finperor  Hadrian  and 
he  was  once  surprised  by  a  friend  stand- 
ing and  stroking  his  chin  before  a  por- 
trait of  that  august  gentleman.  In  ap- 
parently small  instances  he  was  con- 
stantly revealing  his  bigness  of  outlook, 
as  this  incident  shows:  He  was  on 
terms  of  great  Intimacy  vHth  General 
"Chinese"  (lordon,  u  ho  once  fold  him 
of  having  been  olYercti  a  roomful  of  sil- 
ver in  China.   "What  would  you  have 

done?"  :i-ki-il  tlic  Soldier. 

"Why,  t'lVi"!  "r,  tD  he  sure."  replied 
Rhodes.    '  And  as  many  more  as  they 


liked  to  give  mc,  for  what  is  the  earthly 
use  of  having  ideas  if  you  haven't  the 

money  to  carry  them  out?" 

A  little-known  fact  that  Is  revealed  in 
this  book  sliows  that  for  years  there  was 
a  friendly  rivalry  for  careen  between 
Rhodes  and  Kitchener.  It  was  an  amaz- 
ing combination  too ;  both  men  were  big, 
grim,  aloof  and  taciturn.  Neither  mar- 
ried; each  wrought  a  vast  conquest. 
After  Atbara  Kitchener  sent  Rhodes  a 
telegram  which  showed  that  he  was 
thinking  of  their  race  for  world-glory, 
for  the  wire  read:  "Have  smashed  the 
Mahdi  -if  you  don't  hunj  Up  I  will  be 
rhrnu'j'i  before  you." 

Rhodes  had  no  illusions  about  the 
great,  and  he  treated  royalty  almost  with 
s  :;nr  courtesy.    His  experience  with  the 
Kaiser  illustrates  this  to  an  amusing  de-  , 
gree.    Naturally  the  ruler  of  the  Gcr-  | 
mans  and  this  South  African  construe* 
tor  had  much  in  common,  and  their  con-  | 
versation  became  rather  prolonged.  Sud- 
denly Rhodes  glanced  at  the  dock;  got 
up  and  without  waiting  to  be  disnoiissed 
(a    formality    which    Court  etiquette 
strictly  demands)  held  out  his  hand  and  j 
said,  to  the  Emperor's  great  amusement:  ' 
"Well,  good-bye;  I've  got  to  go  now, 
as  1  have  some  people  coming  into  din- 
ner. 

When  he  visited  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key he  arrived  at  the  Palace  with  his 
overcoat  buttoned  up.  Fearful  of  al- 
lowing him  into  the  Presence  with  a  top- 
coat on  under  which  deadly  weapons 
miizht  be  concealed  the  attendants  ad- 
vanced to  take  it  ofi.  But  Rhodes  in- 
sisted upon  keeping  the  coat  on.  In 
fact,  he  declared  with  vehemence  that  if  * 
he  could  not  approach  the  Sultan  with 
the  overcoat  buttoned  up  he  would  leave 
the  place.  As  usual  he  had  his  way. 
Later  he  explained  the  reason,  which  was  > 
characteristic.  He  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  put  on  court  clothes,  and  wore 
a  wrinkled  old  lounging  suit  under  the 
overcoat  that  had  caused  so  mudi  dis^ 

cussion. 

Rhodes's  attitude  toward  women  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  comment  He  ' 
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was  generally  regarded  as  an  incorrigible 
bachdor  with  a  deep-seated  hatred  of 

the  other  sc\.  Once  when  discussing 
this  subject  with  his  biographer  he  said: 
"Women!  Of  course  I  don't  hate 
women.  I  lilEe  them,  but  I  don't  want 
thvm  always  fussin^j  about."  He  pre- 
ferred the  society  of  men,  but  when  the 
occasion  required  he  could  say  and  do 
the  graceful  thinf*.  Once  when  he  was 
talking  to  Queen  V  ictoria,  that  pi  im  old 
lady  remarked  that  she  had  heard  that  he 
was  a  woman-hater,  whereupon  Rhodes 
made  reply:  "How  could  I  possihlv  hate 
a  sex  to  which  Your  Majesty  belongs.""' 

Once  some  one  asked  Rhodes  v,  h)i  he 
never  married  and  he  said :  **You  ask 
why  I  never  married  and  do  you  know? 
I  answer  you  very  fairly  that  I  have 
never  yet  seen  the  woman  whom  I  could 
get  on  in  the  house  with." 

Rhodes  used  to  say  that  t!ic  ^rcatc^t 
of  all  life's  pleasures  was  the  faculty  ot 
creation.  The  man  who  had  the  genius 
of  creation  he  regarded  as  the  person  who 
could  contemplate  his  handiwork  with 
the  keenest  satisfaction.  "Creative  gen- 
ius; that's  what  I've  got,"  he  used  to 
say.  His  method  of  work  was  interest- 
ing. Best  described  as  "thorough,"  he 
gave  matters  his  undivided  personal  at- 
tention. Lc  Sueur  says  that  the  wide- 
q>read  belief  that  Rhodes  was  no  stick- 
ler for  details  is  a  mistake.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  never  neglected  the  slight- 
est thing.  He  had  an  immense  power  of 
concentration;  he  believed  in  maintain- 
ing the  utmost  secrecy  until  all  danger 
of  check  was  gone ;  his  sense  of  organisa- 
tion amounted  to  genius  and  his  memory 
was  a  marvel. 

But  best  of  all  his  qualities  was  his 
vision,  a  vast  and  thrilling  outlook  that 
added  a  whole  empire  to  British  Domin- 
ion. Nothing  could  more  eloquently 
sum  up  this  phase  of  Rhodes  than  the  re- 
mark he  once  made  to  a  native  king 
when  he  was  showing  his  famous  house, 
Cirnote  Schuur.  Wlien  rliey  came  to  his 
bedroom,  he  pointed  to  his  bed  and  said 
to  the  dusky  diief :  "This  is  where  I  lie 
and  think  in  continents." 

The  great  and  compelling  force  that 


swung  Rhodes  through  the  darkest  and 
most  troubled  years  of  his  life  was  the 

desire  of  conquest.  Even  in  his  earlier 
days  he  would  stroke  the  map  of  Africa 
and  say,  "Africa  all  Red;  that  is  my 
dream."  The  red  ink  betokened  the 
British  territory.  He  always  carried  a 
map  of  Africa  with  him,  and  in  those 
many  long  and  brooding  hours  of  medi- 
tation he  marked  it  up  with  the  plans  of 
his  restless  conquest.  In  this  he  had  a 
double  in  our  own  E.  H.  Harriman, 
who  stood  every  day  before  a  huge  map 
of  the  United  States  on  which  he  traced 
the  path  of  his  militant  railroad  way. 

Rhodes  loved  silence;  it  fitted  his  mas- 
terful mood  and  he  was  much  alone. 
Mountains  fascinated  him  with  their 
bigness,  vastness  and  solemn  sense  of  in- 
finity. His  house  was  so  built  that  he 
could  see  the  great  peaks  from  nearly 
every  room.  He  had  a  special  back 
porcli.  where  he  sat  for  hours  wrapcd  in 
solitary  contemplation.  Here  he  worked 
o\it  some  of  his  most  pressing  problems. 
I'hough  he  was  hlunt  and  brutal 
Rhodes  had  warm  affection.  Perhaps  he 
lavished  most  on  Doctor  Jameson,  hero 
of  the  fainons  "Raid."  They  were  great 
pals.  Rliodes  showed  how  much  he 
cared  for  him  when  he  received  the  news 
that  Groote  Schuur  had  been  burned. 
He  was  away  up  country  at  the  time  and 
the  word  came  by  wire.  The  secretary 
who  brought  the  message  said  that  he 
was  the  t«arer  of  bad  news.  Rhodes 
snatched  the  envelope;  tore  it  open  and 
then  said  with  the  utmost  relief:  "Thank 
God,  I  thought  something  liad  liajipcncd 
to  Jameson." 

Pcrhafvs  noth'n;:  that  Rhodes  said  dur- 
Inn  his  whole  trouble-studded  life  was  so 
eloquent  as  his  last  words:  "So  little 
done;  so  much  to  do."  He  had  sadly 
under-rated  his  own  worth,  for  he  left 
a  name  at  which  a  whole  empire  flushed 
with  pride.  Nothing  is  more  in  harmony 
with  the  man  and  his  splendid  vision 
thnn  his  place  of  burial,  for  it  is  liigh  up 
amid  the  grim  and  solitary  mountains 
where  he  loved  to  sit  and  think  in  terms 
of  hemispheres.  Here  "the  immense 
and  brooding  Spirit"  was  caged  in 
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granite  mould,  but  its  influence  remains, 
for»  as  his  iriend  Kipling  wrote  of  him: 

Living  he  was  (he  land  and  detd 
His  aoul  shall  be  her  soul. 

Itaac  F,  Mareosson, 
XI 

Mary    Hbaton-     Vorse's  "The 
Heart's  Country"* 

"The  years  when  women  are  in  the 
making — that  land  of  glamour — ^arc  the 
hardest  thing  for  grown-up  people  to  un- 
derstand." Most  grown  people  realise 
the  truth  of  this  observation  which  the 
author  makes  in  her  prologue,  particu- 
larly those  of  us  who  have  at  any  time 
tried  to  feci  agnlii  in  their  real  poignancy 
the  emotions  of  our  youth.  Values  and 
prospectives  change  with  the  added  years. 
It  is  a  rare  gift  to  be  able  to  re-capture 
even  for  ourselves  the  forgotten  angle  of 
our  earlier  point  of  view.  Mrs.  V'orse 
has  not  only  achieved  this,  but  has  been 
ahle  to  place  it  before  her  readers,  a  far 
more  difTicult  ta-;k.  Ami  she  has  done 
so  with  simplicity  and  charm. 

Ellen  Payne  is  a  delicious  figure,  full 
of  life  and  colour,  standing  out  clearly 
in  her  grey  New  Fnirland  setting.  It  is 
her  love  story  that  one  follows  with  ab- 
sorbing interest.  And  if  at  times  she 
scfir.s  \\  nyu  nrd,  one  can  follow  her  with 
the  patient  eyes  of  Alec  Yorke  and  realise 
with  him  that  she  was  well  worth  waiting 
for  and  winning  in  the  end.  All  the  char* 
acters  are  well  drawn:  the  outwardly 
harsh  Miss  Sarah  Grant  and  her  "do- 
less"  sister,  Ellen's  modier  who,  when 
the  d  i\  w  as  too  beautiful,  subsisted  <mi 
bread  and  milk  so  as  not  to  lose  a  mo- 
ment of  its  beauty  in  cooking;  Roger 
Byington,  sorry  figure  that  he  is,  is  finely 
done;  hT^t  of  all,  Alec  CJay.  brave  and 
tender,  hut  never  unmanly,  he  prepares  to 
make  the  sacrifice  of  marrying  a  woman 
he  does  not  love  once  he  is  convinced  tliat 
his  own  love  is  nnr  rf-rnrncd,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  can  save  another  heart  from 

•The  Heart's  Country.  By  Mary  Heaton 
VoTse.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin. 


unhappiness.  .The  whole  story  is  so 
human,  so  sympathetic,  so  full  of  under- 
standing that  it  will  live  long  in  the 
memory  of  the  reader. 

Alfred  Curran  Petrie. 

XII 

Rowland  Thomas's  "Feucidad"* 

Once  more  Mr.  Thomas  transports  his 
readers  to  the  land  of  nodding  palm  trees 
and  perpetual  sunshine  which  he  knows 
so  well.  This  time,  his  story  has  to  do 
with  the  subjugation  of  a  hardened  and 
confirmed  bachelor  who  bdieves  thrnt  he 
has  left  romance  behind  him  for  good. 
The  reader  will  readily  recognise  the 
type  and  know  that  he  is  only  the  more 
ripe  for  the  picking  because  lulled  into 
a  feeling  of  fancied  security.  One  awaits 
the  arrival  of  the  Destined  Woman. 
This  time,  siie  is  called  Pcpita.  And 
with  her  coming,  the  interest  of  the  story 
is  more  concerned  with  her  particular 
method  than  with  the  result,  a  foregone 
conclusion,  of  course. 

The  author  knows  how  to  create  his 
atmosphere.  One  feels  the  lazy  rliarm 
of  the  tropics  and  shares  the  hero's  incli- 
nation to  postpone  indefinitdy  the  con- 
sideration of  any  really  serious  matter. 
One  sympathises  with  his  dilemma  when, 
having  set  up  a  bachelor  establishment  in 
the  Island  of  the  Cane,  he  found  that  he 
had  unknowingly  apparently  engaged  a 
horde  of  servants.  Although  realising 
that  such  a  scale  of  living  was  of  course 
ruinous,  lie  confessed  to  rather  liking  it 
after  all.  An>-Avay,  it  was  too  much 
trouble  in  that  land  where  it  was  always 
afternoon,  to  make  the  exertion  necessary 
to  dismiss  them.  he  would  have 

eventually  done  if  Pepita  had  not  rescued 
him,  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  But  one 
is  sure  that  Pepita  would  know  how  to 
arrange  things  with  feminine  skill  and 
understanding.  There  is  not  much  body 
to  this  little  tale,  but  it  fdls  the  purpose 
of  the  author  in  that  it  is  gracefully  told 
in  a  light  and  pleasant  manner. 

Robert  Linton. 

*FeIicidad.  By  Ronlaod  Thomas.  Bos- 
ton: Litd^  Blown  and  Company. 
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I— The  First  Frbbwoman  in  Fiction 

BY  EDNA  KENTON 


When-  Mary  VVoUstonccraft  died,  in 
1797,  she  left  an  unfinished  novel,  called 
The  ff  rongs  of  JVoman:  or,  Maria.  It 
is  a  quaint  little  book,  with  a  flavour  of 
the  stilted  epistolary  formality  of  the 
earliest  letter  ronuuices»  with  a  savour 
of  the  "horror"  school  in  its  absurd  mad- 
house scttinji,  made  up  of  scraps  and 
fragments,  never  completely  planned,  for 
it  carries,  with  its  abrupt  discontinuance, 
a  dozen  or  more  jotted  si  l '(>tions  for 
endings  tragic  and  triumphant  or  propa- 
gandic  and  coiumonplace.  It  would 
never  have  been  a  great  literary  achieve- 
mrnt,  for  M.iry  \VolI>;tonccraft  was  too 
much  the  propagandist  to  be  the  artist. 
Even  in  her  title,  The  IVrongs  of 
Woman — that  grave  abstraction — pre- 
ceded in  importance  its  mere  per>onifi- 
cation,  Maria.  And  her  preface  frankly 
admits  this: 

"In  writing  this  novel,"  she  says*  "I 
have  rather  endeavoured  to  portray  pas- 
sions than  manners.  In  many  instances 
I  could  have  made  the  incidents  more 
dramatic  would  I  have  sacrificed  my  main 
object,  the  desire  of  exhibiting  the  misery 
and  oppression  peculiar  to  women  that 
arise  out  of  the  partial  laws  and  customs 
of  society.  In  the  invention  of  this  story, 
this  view  restrained  my  fancy,  and  the 
history  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as 
of  woman  than  of  an  individual." 

Nevertheless,  Maria,  as  a  creation,  is 
interesting,  not  only  because  it  sumS  up 
undoubtedly  the  conclusions  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraft's  own  adventures,  but 
because  in  Maria  is  seen  an  attempt  to 
portray  in  a  heroine  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  woman  with  individuality, 
h()nc<tv,  frnnkncss,  definite  desires,  an  at- 
titude to  lite,  a  personality  in  process  of 
realisation  through  thought  and  action, 
a  perfectly  clear  attitude  toward  the 
world's  opinion  and  society,  and  a  recog- 
nition of  the  only  possible  basis  upon 


which  women  in  general  might  hope  tO 
achieve  trccduni  to  express  themselves. 

But  it  is  a  quaint,  even  absurd,  old 
hook,  opening  wi'h  an  English  mad- 
house setting,  and  Maria's  incarceration 
there,  the  victim  of  her  husband's 
tyranny,  separated  from  her  child,  meet- 
ing through  the  connivance  of  Jemima, 
a  keeper,  another  victim  of  unjust  im- 
prisonment, Damford,  whom  she  loves. 
To  him,  therefore,  before  their  love  is 
consummated,  she  gives  a  scries  of  letters 
written  by  her  to  her  daughter,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  eventually  reach  their 
destination.  It  Is  with  the>c  letters,  and 
not  with  the  book's  first  third,  that  Thr 
IVrongs  of  If'oman;  or,  Maria,  really 
begins: 

"The  teni!er-ip^s  of  a  father  who  knew 
the  world  might  be  great,"  she  writes, 
"but  could  it  equal  that  of  a  mother,  la- 
bouring under  a  portion  of  the  misery 

which  the  cormf 'tution  of  ^nriety  seems  to 
have  entailed  on  all  her  kind?"  Later 
she  adds: 

I  would  .  . .  lesd  jon  very  early  !d  life  to 
form  your  grand  principle  of  action,  to  save 
you  from  the  vain  regret  of  having,  through 
irresolution,  let  the  spring-tide  of  existence 
pass  away  unenjoyed.  Gain  experienee 
while  experience  is  wordi  having^  and  ac- 
quirp  «;iifficient  fortitude  to  pursue  your  own 
happiness;  it  includes  your  utility  by  a  di- 
rtet  path.  .  .  .  Had  I  not  watted  yean  in 
deliberating,  after  I  ceased  to  doubt  how  I 
ought  to  have  acted,  I  might  now  be  ateful 
and  happy. 

Having  laid  down  the  hedonistic  phi- 
losophy as  a  guide  of  conduct  to  an 

eighteenth  century  woniafi,  and  having 
intimated  that  t}\inking  one  way  and  act- 
ing another  constitutes  perhaps  the  great- 
est immorality,  Maria  writes,  with  con- 
siderable frankness,  of  her  father's  home. 
She  had  a  brother,  Robert,  whose  rear- 
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mg  differed  greatly  from  hers.  "Such 
is  the  force  of  prejudice,"  she  writes, 
"that  whnt  was  cnlleil  spirit  and  wit  in 
him  was  cruelly  repressed  as  forwardness 
in  me."  Then  die  adds  this  general 
observation : 

Though  boys  may  be  reckoned  the  pillari 

of  the  house  without  doors,  girl"  are  often 
the  only  comfort  withia.  They  but  too  fre- 
quently waste  their  health  and  spirits  attend- 
ing a  d\ing  parent  uho  leaver  them  in  com- 
parativi'  poverty.  After  closing  with  filial 
piety  a  father's  eyes,  they  are  chased  from 
the  paternal  roof  to  make  room  for  the  first 
born,  the  son,  who  is  to  carry  the  empty 
name  down  to  posterity. 

Maria  married  a  man  well  born, 
wealthy,  chartnin?,  and  a  rake.  She 
soon  perceived  that  she  could  not  "be- 
come the  friend  or  confidant*'  of  her  hus- 
band, whn-;('  rcmpcr  fou.ird  lier  changed 
distressinuh  alter  marriage;  and  she  per- 
ceived als<j  that  in  her  haste  to  escape  a 
temporary  dependence  on  her  family  and 
siihmi^^ifin  to  the  men  of  her  home,  she 
had  been  "caught  in  a  trap  and  caged  for 
life/'  Again  she  says:  "Marriage  had 
bastilled  me  for  life.  I  discovered  in 
myself  a  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  various  pleasures  existence  atturds, 
yet,  fettered  by  the  partial  laws  of  so- 
ciet\.  tliis  fair  globe  was  to  me  a  uni* 

versal  blank." 

Maria's  luisband  was  slovenly,  a  glut- 
ton, a  ^:ood  deal  of  a  brute,  with  but  one 
idea  of  all  women,  and  liis  wife  rated 
considerably  below  that  low  idea.  At 
first,  Maria  admits,  she  was  happy  in  an 
ideal,  but,  that  shattered  once  for  all,  her 
sense  of  justice  overcame  the  conven- 
tional teachings  of  wifely  duty,  and  she 
permits  herself  this  bit  of  honest  talk  to 
her  daughter: 

Those  who  support  a  system  of  what  I 
call  false  rt-finement,  and  will  not  allow 
great  part  of  love  in  the  female  as  well 
as  male  breast  to  spring  in  some  respectt 
inToluntarily  may  not  admit  dial  charms  are 
as  neccssarv  to  feed  the  passion  as  virtues 
to  convert  the  mellowing  spirit  into  friend- 
ship. To  aueh  observers  I  have  nothing  to 


say,  any  more  dian  to  die  moralisti  who  in- 
sist that  wonvcn  ought  to  and  can  love  Atir 
husbands  because  it  i?<  their  duty.  To  you, 
my  child,  I  may  add,  with  a  heart 
tremblingly  alive  to  your  future  conduct, 
some  observations  dictated  by  my  present 
feelings,  on  calmly  reviewing  this  period 
of  my  life.  When  imvelists  or  moralists 
praise  as  a  virtue  a  woman's  coldness  of 
constitution  and  want  of  passion,  and  make 
her  yield  to  the  ardour  of  her  lover  out  of 
sheer  compassion  or  to  promote  a  frigid 
plan  of  future  comfort^  I  am  disgusted. 
They  may  be  good  women  ih  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  phrase,  and  do  no  harm, 
but  they  appear  to  me  not  to  have  those 
"finely  fashioned  nerves"  which  render  the 
senses  exquisite.  They  may  possess  tender* 
ness,  but  they  want  that  fire  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  produces  «e«i«w  aciisibility  and 
posiiivr  virtue.  .  .  .  Truth  is  the  only  basis 
of  virtue,  and  we  cannot,  without  depraving 
our  minds,  endeavour  to  please  a  lover  or 
husband  but  in  proportion  as  he  pleases  us. 

Maria,  by  the  way,  happened  to  be 
the  fovourite  niece  of  a  wealthy  undc, 

who  left  her  five  thousand  pounds  under 
a  trusteeship,  which  she  fancied  was  still 
not  under  her  husband's  control.  Firm 
in  this  belief  that  ^e  still  possessed  her 
own  money,  she  went  from  her  husband's 
home,  leaving  her  wedding  ring  behind 
her,  resolved  upon  taking  back  her  own 
name,  and  eager  to  provide  lor  herself 
and  tlie  clnld  she  was  to  bear,  without 
making  claims  on  him,  or  permitting 
him  to  make  settlements  on  her. .  Only 
when  this  was  resolved  upon  and  acted 
upon  did  she  feel,  through  action  fol- 
lowing upon  conviction,  "the  perfect 
emancipation  of  her  mind."  Divorce, 
tmder  the  Fn^lish  law,  was  impossible 
for  her,  but  she  held  herself  free,  selt- 
divorced ;  and  later,  when  her  husband 
bruu;zht  suit  against  Darnford,  diarging 
him  with  seduction  and  adultery,  Maria, 
while  admitting  adultery  under  the  law, 
vehemently  denied  that  Darnford  had 
seduced  her.  "I  met  the  man  diazged 
with  seducing  me."  she  says,  in  court. 
"We  became  attached.  I  deemed,  and 
ever  shall  deem,  myself  free.  .  ,  *  I  vol- 
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untarily  gave  myself.  ...  I  protest 
equally  against  any  charge  beiii^  brought 
to  criminate  the  man  whom  I  consider  as 
my  husband.  ...  I  acted  with  delibera- 
tion. .  .  .  (When  I  left  my  hu^wnd) 
from  that  moment  I  believed  myself  in 
the  sight  of  heaven  free,  and  no  power 
on  earth  shall  force  me  to  renounce  my 
resolution." 

It  is  all  amusingly  propagandlc,  and 
as  literature  very  crude  indeeil.    Its  plot 
is  absurd  and  not  new.    The  Wrongs  of 
Woman  had  been  rehearsed  in  hundreds 
of  romances  antedating  this  one,  where 
the  cruel  husband,  the  devoted  lover,  the 
submei^  wife  played  all  their  parts. 
However,  most  of  them  were  in  the  end 
what    Maria    calls,    casually,  "good 
women,"  loving  their  husbands  because 
it  was  "duty,"  and  loving  their  kvers 
"compassionately,"  who,  being  in  the 
end  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  their  male 
relatives,  or  husbands  or  lovers,  how- 
ever far  they  had  violated  the  legal  code, 
were  more  than  willing  to  take  fin:i! 
refuge  under  the  passive,  hoary,  "chival- 
rous" status  of  the  one  wiio  had  been 
"seduced."    Maria  stands  on  the  WolU 
stonecraftian  plane  of  self-ownership  and 
personal    responsibility,    in  admitting, 
with  honour,  her  personal  share  in  the 
pleasures  and  the  pains  of  love,  « lulc  she 
spurns  the  degrading,  infantile  classifica- 
tion as  the  passive  instrument,  and,  pro- 
claiming proudly  her  voluntary  partict- 
parinn  in  what  the  world  called  crime, 
stie  as  proudly  proclaims  her  refusal  to 
participate,  without  desire,  in  what  the 
world  called  duty.    She  does  this  in  a 
period  of  society  when  all  the  laws  were 
against    women's   self-expression,  and 
when  ways  for  their  self-support  were 
non-existent,  and  yet,  realising  these  so- 
cial and  economic  disabilities,  she  writes 
her  daughter  again,  after  this  manner: 

I  am  far  from  thinkinp  th.it  a  woman 
once  raarrietl  ought  to  consider  the  engage- 
ment as  indissoluble  (especially  if  there  be 
no  children  to  reward  her  for  sacrificing  her 
feelinj^s)  in  case  her  husband  merits  neither 
her  love  nor  esteem.  Esteem  will  often  sup- 
ply the  place  of  love  and  prevent  a  woman 


from  being  wretdicd,  thougla  it  may  not 
make  her  happy.  The  magaitiule  of  a  ticri* 

ficc  ought  always  to  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  utility  in  view,  and  for  a  woman  to 
live  with  a  man  for  whom  the  ean  cherish 
neither  affection  nor  esteem,  nor  even  be  of 
any  mc  to  him  excepting  in  the  light  of  a 
housekeeper,  is  an  abjcctnesa  of  condition 
the  enduring  of  whidi  no  concurrence  of  dr» 
f iiiii^tances  can  ever  make  a  duty  in  the 
sight  of  God  or  just  men.  //,  indeed,  she 
svbmiU  to  it,  merely  to  be  mMHtained  in 
idleness,  she  has  no  rifikt  t9  eonplatm  Ut- 
trrly  of  her  fatf,  or  to  act  as  a  person  of 
independent  charatter  might,  as  if  she  had  a 
title  to  disregard  general  rules. 

I'his  was  written  before  such  a  thing 
as  the  economic  independence  of  women 
was  visioned,  thou^fi  all  through  folk- 
tales and  romances  had  sounded  the  com- 
plaints of  unhappy  women,  rebelling 
against  the  conventions  that  held  them 
captive  in  the  homes  and  to  the  laws  oi 
men.     Almost   always  submission  fol- 
lowed their  murmurings;  if,  indeed,  they 
rebelled  actively,  they  either  died,  living, 
or  lived,  dead.    This  was  written  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  age 
that  drove  tlie  first  hordes  of  stolid,  un- 
visioning  women  from  their  homes  into 
the  factories;  before  machinery  was;  and 
before  there  was  a  sign  that  the  domestic 
exploitation  of  women  was  to  change  in 
less  than  a  century  into  a  world-wide 
capitalistic  exploitation  of  women  along 
with  men.    But,  fired  by  the  need  of 
women  for  a  share  in  the  wealth  of  die 
world,  and  unstaggered  by  the  lack  of 
any  indication  that  they  could  cxcr  get 
it  for  themselves,  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
flung  down  this  ringing  coin,  whose  ob- 
verse tore  away  the  whining  cant  of  in- 
active parasites  hy  denying  them  the 
right  to  complain  against  their  masters. 
"If  you  are  servants,  you  are  servants," 
she  tells  them  tersely.    And  the  reverse 
of  this  coin  is  stamped  as  clearly  in  an 
age  in  which  it  was  more  visionary  as 
thought  and  more  revolutionary  as  ac- 
tion, than  the  wildest  pronouncement  to- 
day:   "if  you  are  to  hold  yourselves  free 
to  act  upon  what  you  think,  you  must 
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have  your  own  money  with  which  to  sup- 
port your  own  life  while  you  live  it." 

She  develops  this  idea  further,  a  little 
later,  when,  speaking  of  a  favourite  sis- 
tcXt  she  says: 

She  was  pretty,  jet  had  never  had  an  op> 
portunity  to  marry,  excepting  to  a  very  old 
man.  She  had  abilities  sufficient  to  have 
shone  in  any  profession,  had  there  been  any 
profcuioiu  for  women,  though  the  thruok  at 
the  name  of  tnilliner  or  riuintua-makcr  as 
degrading  to  a  gentlewoman.  I  would  not 
term  this  feeling  false  pride  to  any  one  but 
you,  my  child,  whom  I  fondly  hope  lo  toe 
.  .  .  possessed  of  that  energy  of  character 
which  gives  dignity  to  any  station,  and  with 
that  clear,  firm  spirit  that  will  enable  you  to 
choose  a  situation  for  yourself,  or  submit  to 
be  classed  in  the  lowest,  if  it  be  the  only  one 
in  which  you  can  be  mistress  of  your  own 
actions. 

Again  the  new-minted  coin  is  thrown 
down ;  the  clear  realisation  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  economic  freeinj;  of  women 
from  the  untrammelled  power  of  men 
over  their  bodies,  before  their  attempts  at 
self-freein?  could  amount  to  anything  be- 
yond the  silent  think in;^  of  a  prisoner,  or 
the  futile  complaining  of  a  creature  too 
weak  to  do  more  than  rebel  in  words! 
How.  neither  Maria  nor  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  could  forecast,  though  even 
then  the  skeletons  of  machines  were  in 
men's  minds  that  were,  in  a  few  brief 
years,  to  make  the  age-long  vaunted 
physical  strength  of  men  a  comparatively 
unessential  thing  in  all  the  future 
civilising  of  the  earth,  and  was  to  break 
forever  the  old  barriers  that  Imd  -dt-d 
man's  work  in  the  world  from  women's 
work  within  four  walls  and  the  world 
shut  out. 

How  little  the  really  revolutionary  part 
of  this  single  novel  of  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft's  was  understood  is  evidenced  by 
the  publication  of  another  book,  six  years 
after  her  death,  called  Adeline  Mow- 
bray; or.  The  Mother  and  Daughter, 
written  by  Amelia  Opie,  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious womnn  and  the  wife  of  the 
painter  Opie,  who  did  a  portrait  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraf t  some  years  before.  Mary 


Wollstonecraft*s  life  suggested  the  story, 
which  is  far  more  highly  finidicd  than 
Maria,  and  was  written  as  a  protest 
against  Mary  Wolistonecraft  and  her 
unfinished  novel  Briefly,  it  ts  the  story 
of  Adeline,  whose  mother  was  a  woman 
given   to  abstruse  studies;   for  whom 
"history,  biography,  poetry  and  discov- 
eries in  natural  philosophy  had  few  at* 
traction^;,  uhHe  she  poured  with  still  un- 
satisfied delight  over  abstract  systems  of 
morals  and  metaphysics.   That  inclina- 
tion for  study,  which,  had  it  been  di- 
rected to  proper  objects,  would  have  been 
the  charm  of  her  life  and  the  safeguard 
of  her  happiness,  proved  to  her,  from  the 
unfortunate  direction  which  it  took,  the 
abundant  cause  of  misery  and  disappoint- 
ment."   Adeline  naturally  followed  her 
mother's  reading,  and  one  author,  Glen- 
murray,  made  of  her  a  dcliehted  rnn- 
vcrt  to  his  theories,  which  proved  mar- 
ria;:c  a  tyranny  and  profanation  of  love, 
"and  prepared  her  young  and  impas- 
sioned heart  for  the  practice  of  vice  by 
filling  her  mind,  ardent  in  the  love  of 
virtue,  with  new  and  singular  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  moral  duty."  Adeline, 
in  brief,  made  up  her  mind  solemnly  to 
act  upon  what  her  mother  merely  the- 
orised about,  and,  meeting  Glenmurray, 
was  the  deciding  one  In  favour  of  the- 
ory put  into  practice.    Glenniurray  de- 
murred strenuously,  and  Adeline  gave 
him  back  clinching  argument  for  objec- 
tion until  he  was  silenced,  although  Mrs. 
Opie  exclaims,  at  the  tender  moment  of 
betrothal:  *'Who  had  seen  her  counte- 
nance and  gesture  at  that  iMKnent  could 

have  imajiincd  she  was  calling  on  henven 
to  lead  a  life  of  infamy!"  From  which 
Mrs.  Opie*s  attitude  n  clear,  and  it  is 
made  clearer,  as  Adeline's  -servants,  Glcn- 
niiirray's  friends,  and  (jlcnnuirray  him- 
self insult  her  and  her  mode  of  life. 
The  curious  thing  about  this  protesting 
novel  is  this:  that,  despite  the  author's 
plain  purpose,  what  slie  succeeds  in  do- 
ing is  diverting  sympathy  from  the 
virtuous  to  the  oppressed.  Adeline  really 
Outargues,  and  certainly  otitlives,  her 
censors.  But  she  calls  herself  free,  while 
she  »  dependent  upon  the  bounQr  of  her 
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lover,  and  her  cbum  upon  him  is  made 
all  the  greater  because  her  h'fe  with  him 
has  made  her,  conventionally  and  socially, 
an  outcast — this  was  in  1 804.  By  so  lit- 
tle did  Mrs.  Opie  understand  Mary 
Wollstonecraft's  first  rule  of  freedom: 
"If  you  are  to  consider  yourselves  free 
to  act  upon  what  you  think,  you  must 
have  your  own  money  with  which  to  sup- 
port your  ou  n  Viic  while  you  live  it," 
preached  at  a  time  when  the  trades  of 
milliner  and  mantua-maker  were  all  that 
were  open  to  women. 

It  is  a  time  since  then,  and  the 
untrammelled  economic  opportunity  for 


women,  of  which  Mary  WoUstoneoaft 
dreamed,  is  not  yet  in  sight.   It  is  poft* 

sible  now  for  women  to  exchange  a  per- 
sonal for  an  impersonal  master,  and  to 
become,  instead  of  servants  to  men,  ser- 
vants with  men  to  the  industrial  age  to- 
day. But  a  woman  may  save  alive  now, 
not  only  her  soul,  but  her  body.  When 
Mnria  was  written,  die  tragic  end  was 
sure.  In  the  dozen  suggested  cndlnj^s, 
that  were  never  sifted  out  or  written, 
her  spirit  lived,  but  her  body  died  adoten 
deatltt.  By  so  much — or  so  little — have  we 
crept  on  in  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
years  of  the  Christian  era  of  the  world. 


SECOND-RATE  CLASSICS 

BY  EDWARD  FULLER 

There  ere  not  a  few  books  in  English  Uterature—mainly  novels,  though 
"Proverbial  Philosophy"  and  "Fistus."  for  example,  might  be  added  to  the  list—' 
that  come  icithin  the  cntegary  of  second-rate  classics.  They  have  been,  often  justly, 
the  scorn  of  critics,  and  yet  they  have  maintained  a  hold  upon  fame  which  better 
books  have  lost.  "East  Lynne^  is  a  typical  Ulustration.  It  is  full  of  crudities, 
even  nbsurditiis,  and  it  is  ca.^y  to  turn  its  sentimental  plot  to  ridicule.  Yet  its 
popularity  after  fifty  years  is  testimony  to  its  vital  human  qualities.  Nor  do  it 
and  others  of  its  class  appeal  to  uneducated  readers  only.  Many  highly  intelligent 
persons  have  had  a  real  affection  for  these  second-rate  classies,  partly,  perhaps, 
because  of  early  associations.  Macaulay  and  Gladstone  rvcrc  among  their  admirers. 
There  must  be  some  virtue  in  them,  or  they  would  not  thus  survive.  What  is  their 
eharmf  Mr,  Putins  article  attempts  to  discover  it. 
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Lord  Ct-arendon  aiso  told  the  Queen 
that  the  Princess  was  appreciated  and  be- 
loved by  all  classes.  Every  member  of 
the  Royal  Family,  he  said,  had  spoken 
of  her  to  him  in  terms  of  admiration, 
and  through  various  channels  he  had  had 
opportunities  of  learning  how  strong  was 
the  ferliivj  nf  educated  and  enlightened 
people  toward  her. 

There  is  significance  in  the  English 
statesman's  reference  to  "educated  and 
enli<:Iir('ned"  pcnplr.  He  mu'^t  have 
been  auarc  that  the  majority  of  Prus- 
sians of  that  day  were  neither  educated 
nor  enlijihteied  in  lus  sense  of  the 
words,  and  that  the  Princess  was  really 
only  appreciated  by  the  small  intellectual 
group  who  were  flattered  by  the  recog- 
nition which  <hr  and  the  Crown  Prince 
bestowed  on  tiuin.  But  Lord  Clarendon 
was  perhaps  disposed  to  see  everything 
rn  beau.  The  Crown  Princess  mentions 
that  the  Kitvj  and  Queen  showed  a 
marked  cordiality  to  him,  contrasting 
with  the  stiff  etiquette  observed  in  their 
rec'prion  of  the  other  Ambassadors. 

To  return  to  the  Crown  Princess's  ac- 
count of  the  coronation.  She  contrives 
to  give  in  comparatively  few  words  an 
unforgettable  picture  of  the  cnup  d'ad 
in  the  chapel — the  Knights  of  the  Black 
Eagle  in  their  red  velvet  cloaks,  the  va- 
rious colours  of  the  imiform<.  and  the 
diamonds  and  Court  dresses  of  the  ladies, 
all  harmonised  by  the  sun  pouring  in 
through  the  high  windows.  The  Prin- 
cess says  that  she  herself  was  in  gold 
with  ermine  and  white  satin,  while  one 
of  her  ladies  wore  blue  and  the  other 
red  velvet.  "Dearest  Fritz  was  in  a 
great  state  of  emotion  and  excitement,  as 
we  all  were."  The  King  looked  so 
handsome  and  noble  with  the  crown  on, 
and  the  moment  \\  hen  he  put  the  crown 
on  the  Qticen'->  head  was  so  touching 
that  there  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the 
chapeL 


The  Princess's  keen  sense  of  humour 
was  stirred  by  the  large  assemblage  of 
princes  and  other  notaA)les.  "Half 
Europe  is  here,  and  one  sees  the  funniest 
combinations  in  the  world.  It  is  like  a 
happy  family  shut  up  in  a  cage  I"  and 
she  mentions  as  an  example  the  Italian 
Ambassador  sitting  close  to  a  Cardinal. 
There  is  also  a  young  prince  of  Hesse 
who  nearly  dies  of  fright  and  shyness 
among  so  many  people;  he  at  once  ex- 
cites the  sympathy  of  the  warm-hearted 
Princess,  though  she  hersclt  had  no  ex- 
perience of  the  agonies  of  shyness. 

Hut  the  Prfncfss  Avas  even  more  di- 
verted by  a  compliment  which  the  King 
paid  her: 

"The  King  gave  me  a  charming  littiie 
locket  for  his  hair,  and  only  think— 
what  will  sound  most  extraordinary,  ab> 
surd,  and  incredible  to  your  ears— -made 
me  second  Chef  of  the  2nd  Regiment  of 
Hussars!  I  laughed  so  much,  because 
really  I  thought  it  was  a  joke — it  seemed 
so  strange  for  ladies;  but  the  Regiments 
like  particularly  hnvini:  l.idies  for  their 
Chefs!  The  Queen  and  the  Queen 
Dowager  have  Regiments,  but  I  believe 
I  am  the  first  Princess  on  whom  such  an 
honour  is  conferred." 

Possibly  the  Princess  thought  at  first 
that  she  was  being  appointed  honorary 
cook  to  the  regiment !  In  any  case  it  b 
ctirious  that  she  should  not  have  known 
of  the  custom  of  conferring  such  distinc- 
tions on  Royal  ladies,  whidi  obtains  in 
the  British  Army  as  well  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess 
regarded  the  new  King's  declaration  at 
Konigsberg  —  that  declaration  which 
amounted  to  an  explidt  assertion  of  the 
divine  right  of  Kings.  But  in  Queen 
Victoria's  Letters  there  is  a  curious  reve- 
lation of  the  anxiety  with  which  her 
Majesty   regarded   the   constant  at- 
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tacks  of  the  7  ./  /.    on  everything  Ger» 

man.  ami  particularly  everything  Prus- 
sian. She  even  wrote  to  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  arbout  it,  suggesting  that  he  might 
see  his  way  to  remonstrate  with  the  con- 
ductors of  the  journal.  "Pam"  did  sec 
his  way,  and  he  got  an  entertaining  an- 
swer from  the  great  Delane,  then  at  the 
zcnitli  of  his  power,  which  he  forwarded 
to  her  Majesty.  The  editor  says  that 
he  would  not  have  intruded  advice  on 
the  Pruvsians  during  the  splendid  cere- 
monies of  the  coronation  "hail  not  the 
King  uttered  those  surprising  anachron- 
isms upon  the  Divine  Right." 

We  learn  from  a  letter  written  by 
Lord  Clarendon  to  Queen  V'ictoria  that 
the  Crown  Princes  was  much  alarmed 
at  the  state  of  affairs  in  Berlin  at  this 
time.  The  King  saw  democracy  and 
revolution  in  every  symptom  of  opposi- 
tion to  his  will.  His  Ministers  were 
mere  clerks,  content  to  register  his  de- 
crees, and  there  was  no  one  from  whom 
he  sought  advice,  or  indeed  who  was 
capable  or  would  have  moral  courage 
to  give  it.  The  King  would  never  ac- 
cept the  consequences  of  representative 
government  or  allow  it  to  be  a  reality, 
though  at  the  same  rime  he  would  al- 
ways religiously  keep  his  word  and  never 
overturn  the  institutions  he  had  sworn 
to  maintain.  Such  was  this  experienced 
statesman's  diagnosis  of  the  situation, 
arrived  at  after  an  audience  of  the 
Crown  Princess. 

The  Princess  celebrated  her  twenty- 
first  birthday  on  No\  ember  21,  1861. 
In  the  letter  which  she  received  from 
her  father,  almost  the  last  which  he 
was  ever  to  write  to  her,  one  detects  a 
patlictii  tvite,  .i>  i;  the  Prince,  wearied 
and  out  of  health,  actually  foresaw  his 
approaching  death  and  wished  to  give 
her  his  parting  counsel  and  blessing: 

"May  your  life,  which  has  he^ziin 
beautifully,  expand  still  further  to  the 
good  of  others  and  the  contentment  of 
your  own  mind!  True  inward  happi 
ness  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  internal 
consciousness  of  effort  systematically  di- 
rected to  good  and  useful  ends.  Success 
indeed  depends  upon  the  blessing  whidi 


the  Most  High  sees  meet  to  vouchsafe 

to  our  endeavo»ir«.  May  this  success 
not  fail  you,  and  may  your  outward  life 
leave  you  unhurt  by  the  stomis,  to 
which  the  <.ad  heart  so  often  looks  for- 
ward with  a  'shrinking  dread!  Without 
the  basis  of  iicalth  it  is  impossible  to 
rear  anything  stable.  Therefore  see  that 
you  spare  yourself  now,  so  that  at  some 
future  time  you  may  be  able  to  do 
more.** 

The  death  of  Prince  Albert  on  De- 
cember 14,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  profoundly  aftected  the  lives  of 
both  his  widow,  on  her  now  lonely 
throne,  and  idolised  daughter  in  Ber- 
lin. It  i>  evident  from  Queen  Victoria's 
correspondence  that  she  was  quite  un- 
prepared. Her  letters  to  King  Leopold 
almost  up  to  the  last  are  full  of  the  most 
pathetic  hopefulness,  and  she  certainly 
wrote  in  the  same  vein  of  cheery  opti- 
mism to  Berlin.  The  blow  fell  there- 
fore whh  the  more  stunning  cfTect  on 
both  mother  and  daughter — indeed,  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  felt 
more  utterly  crushed  and  broken- 
hearted. 

The  Crown  Princess,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  much  more  her  father's  child  than 

is  usual  in  family  life  in  any  station. 
The  tic  between  them  was  soinethini: 
deeper  and  stronger  even  than  the  nat- 
ural affection  of  parent  and  daughter : 
he  had  sedulously  formed  her  mind  and 
tastes,  and  he  had  become  the  one  coun- 
sellor to  whom  she  felt  she  could  ever 
turn  in  any  perplexity  or  trouble,  sure 
of  his  helpful  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy. V^ery  soon  after  her  marriage,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  she 
dwelt  on  tlieir  father  as  the  master  and 
leader  ever  to  !>.•  respected:  "You  don't 
know,"  she  wrote,  "how  one  longs  for  a 
word  frcmi  him  when  one  is  distant." 

Nor  did  the  Princess,  like  mam- 
daughters,  allow  her  marriage  to  weaken 
this  tie;  indeed,  the  thought  of  the  physi- 
cal distance  between  them  seemed  tO 
bring  them,  if  possible,  spiritually  nearer. 
For  her  mother,  the  Princess  felt  the 
tenderest  and  most  filial  affection,  writ- 
ing to  her  every  day,  sometimes  twice  a 
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day,  about  the  little  (Icrails  of  her  per- 
sonal life.  But  though  she  and  her 
father  only  wrote  to  one  another  once 
a  week,  it  was  to  him  that  she  poured 
our  her  full  self,  the  total  of  her  varied 
interests  in  politics,  literature,  science, 
art,  and  philosophy.  The  citations  al- 
rtaJy  made  in  the  preceding  pages  from 
the  Prince's  letters  to  her  show,  not  only 
the  many  fields  over  which  their  corre- 
spondence ranged,  but  also  the  singular 
charm  of  their  mutual  confidence.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history  a 
more  touching  and  beautiful  example  of 
spiritual  and  intellectual  communion  be- 
tween father  and  daughter. 

And  now  this  great  solace  and  stay 
of  the  Princess's  life  is  suddenly  wiA- 
drawn  from  her,  practically  without  any 
warning.  If  only  >fu*  h:id  known,  even 
suspected,  that  tiicrc  was  danger,  how 
she  would  have  hurried  to  him !  No  one 
with  any  imagination  and  human  sym- 
pathy can  think  of  it  without  profound 

pity. 

During  the  first  weeks  which  fol- 
lowed the  receipt  of  the  telegram  an- 
nouncing his  death,  the  Crown  Princess 
fell  into  a  silent,  listless  state,  only 
rousing  herself  to  bursts  of  grief  which 
were  terrible  to  witness.  Tlu-  simple  re- 
ligious faith  to  which  her  motlicr  turned 
could  not  bring  her  the  same  consola- 
tion. In  her  extitniiry  it  was  on  her 
husband  that  she  leaneil.  He  was  un- 
tiringly patient  and  tender,  though  it 
must  have  been  most  painful  for  him  to 
be  told  that  she  felt  as  if  her  life  was 
over  and  she  could  never  be  happy  again. 

It  is  surely  true  to  say  that  in  these 
difficult  days  the  Crown  Prince  revealed 
the  essential  nobility  of  his  character 
quite  as  much  as  he  did  in  the  great 
spectacular  moments  of  his  life — on  the 
stricken  field  and  in  the  glory  of  con- 
quest. Many  a  hn'^baiKi  would  have 
shown  a  certain  resentment  at  his  wife's 
absorption  in  her  father,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  Crown  Prince,  far  from  feeling 
any  such  petty  jealousy,  brought  his  wife 
the  truest  consolation  by  understanding 
and  htmsdf  sharing  in  her  sorrou .  He 
knew  what  a  really  remarkable  man 


Prince  Albert  was,  lie  had  felt  the  charm 
of  his  personality  and  of  his  intellectual 
gifts;  and  so  we  find  him  looking  back 
on  this  bereavement,  in  a  letter  written 
'^ome  months  later  to  his  old  tutor,  M. 
Godet : 

"Our  whole  life  is,  if  such  a  thing  be 

possible,  increasing  in  happiness  daily. 
All  the  tribulation,  all  the  bitterness,  of 
my  outside  life,  and  ot  what  I  may  call 
my  practical  life,  1  am  able  to  leave  be- 
hind me  when  I  reach  the  door  which 
leads  to  my  'home.'  We  had  the  great 
grief  of  losing  my  dear  fathcr-in-law,  the 
most  intimate  and  tender  friend  of  my 
wife,  and  to  me  a  true  second  father. 
It  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  on  our 
peaceful,  happy  life.  We  are  now  de- 
prived of  him  whom  we  thoiug^t  would 
help  to  enide  us  during  many,  many 
years,  and  now  the  British  Sovereign  is 
bereft  of  her  only  help,  while  Europe  is 
deprived  of  one  of  her  most  brilliant  and 
most  distincui^hed  minds." 

It  may  rca-onably  be  doubted  whether 
to  the  Crown  Princess  the  prolongation 
of  her  father's  life  would  have  been  of 
great  service.  We  cannot  feel  at  all 
sure  that  in  her  critical  relations  with 
Bismarck,  for  instance,  his  counsel  would 
always  have  been  of  the  safest  kind.  He 
had  not  brought  her  up  to  be  the  wife  of 
an  autocratic  sovereign,  still  less  that  of 
the  wife  of  an  Heir  Apparent ;  she  was 
brought  up  as  might  have  been  a  Prince 
of  Wales  in  a  constitutional  country. 

By  an  unfortunate  irony  of  fate,  all 
those  who  warmly  and  sinccrrly  sympa- 
thised « ith  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  of  herself  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  were  not  Prussians;  they 
were — in  the  phrase  then  generally  used 
— Coburgers.  This  was  preeminently 
the  case  with  Stockmar,  and  in  a  less  de- 
gree with  Bunsen  and  other  Liberal  Ger- 
mans. The  mere  fact  that  they  were 
not  Prussians  discounted  any  value  their 
opinions  might  otherwise  have  had,  both 
with  the  then  King  of  Prussia  and  wirii 
those  who  surrounded  him. 

Fortunately  for  the  Crown  Princess, 
the  course  of  public  events  soon  came  to 
rouse  her  from  her  apathy  and  grief. 
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Early  in  that  same  December  whidi 

saw  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  the 
Prussian  elections  had  resulted  in  larfjc 
democratic  }iains,  thus  considerably 
weakening;  the  Ministry.  In  a  memo- 
randum aiidre^^Pi!  To  the  Crown  Prince 
just  before  he  left  for  England  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  his  father-in-law,  Dunc- 
ker  prophesied  the  fall  of  the  Ministry, 
and  for  the  first  time  sug'^esred  the  plan 
of  calling  Bismarck  to  office.  In  iiis  re- 
ports during  the  Ministerial  crisis  which 
followed,  Dtincker  warned  both  the 
Crown  Prince  and  the  Crown  Princess 
of  the  danger  of  trying  to  govern  at  one 
time  with  the  Liberals  and  at  another 
with  the  Cn:i-;iTvativcs.  He  advocated 
a  Ministry  composed  of  business  rather 
than  party  men,  who  would  know  how 
to  govern  as  LibeniU  on  a  Conservative 
basis;  and  he  ajain  urged  that  Hismarck 
should  be  utilised  to  strengthen  the 
Ministry. 

The  Crown  Princess  after  her  be- 
reavement seemed  to  c\'\n\i  the  more 
closely  to  the  ties  which  bound  her  to 
the  land  of  her  birth  and  of  her  fadier's 

adoption,  and  this,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
provoked  a  ^ood  deal  of  criticism  in  Ber- 
lin. She  went  to  England  as  often  Jis 
she  could,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer 
to  say  as  often  as  her  father-in-law  could 
be  induced  to  give  his  permission. 

Her  first  visit  after  the  Prince  Con- 
sort's death  was  in  March,  1 862.  Prin- 
cess Mary  of  Cambridj,'c  went  to  Wind- 
sor especially  to  see  her  cousin.  She 
says:  "We  fond  her  well,  and  better  in 
spirits  than  we  expected."  But  it  must 
have  been  a  very  sad  and  mournful  tiine, 
for  the  Queen  was  "rij;id  as  stone,  the 
picture  of  desolate  misery";  and  cvcry- 
thintr  reminded  the  Crown  PrinCCSS  of 
the  father  she  had  lost. 

In  the  following  May,  the  Crown 
Prince,  at  the  special  request  of  Queen 
V'ictoria,  represented  his  father  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  but  the 
Crown  Princess,  much  to  her  regret, 
could  not  accompany  him.  He  had 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  secure  .in  adequate  representa- 
tion of  German  arts  and  industries,  and 


had  thus  greatly  promoted  the  success 

of  the  enterprise. 

The  Crown  Princess,  however,  went 
to  Enjjland  at  the  end  of  June  to  be 
present  at  the  quiet  wedding  of  her  fa- 
vourite sister.  Princess  Alice,  to  Prince 
Louis,  afterward  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 
It  was  solemnised  at  Osborne  on  July 
1st. 

On  August  14,  i8(i2,  a  second  son, 
Prince  Henry,  destined  to  be  Germany's 
Sailor  Prince,  was  born.  The  choice  of 
his  name  seems  to  have  troubled  his 
grandmother,  Queen  Augusta.  She 
wrote  to  her  son  from  Baden:  "My 
dear  Fritz,  your  first  letter  moved  me 
(ieeply,  because  of  your  affectionate 
heart,  and  because  of  ail  the  particulars 
it  contained  about  our  beloved  Vicky,  I 
certainly  anticipated  that  your  son 
would  he  called  Albert,  for  that  name, 
no  matter  whether  it  is  more  or  less 
German,  really  ought  to  be  handed  down 
as  a  legacy  from  the  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten grandfather — and  I  believe  that 
Queen  Victoria  expected  it  too." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  baby  was 
christened  Albert  Willuim  Henry,  hut 
probably  what  Queen  Augusta  meant 
was  that  he  ought  to  have  been  generally 
known  as  Prince  Albert  instead  of 
Prince  Ilenrj'. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
birth  of  three  healthy  children,  two  of 
whom  were  boys,  would  have,  at  least 
in  a  measure,  disarmed  the  hostility  with 
which  the  Crown  Princess  was  regarded 
by  a  powerful  section  in  Prussia.  But 
rhe^e  people  were  dissatisfied  because  the 
arrival  of  the  children  naturally 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  Prin- 
cess, and  they  also  feared  that  the 
Princes  in  the  direct  line  of  succession 
to  the  throne  would  be  brought  up 
under  En^isfa  rather  than  Prussian  in* 
fluence. 

There  was.  It  must  be  admitted,  a  cer- 
tain justification  for  the  belief  that  the 
Crown  Princess  had  never  really  ceased 
to  be  an  Englishwoman. 

In  1855  there  had  been  presented  to 
Prince  Albert  a  remarkable  young  Eng- 
lishman who  was  destined  to  play  a  con- 
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siderable  part  in  the  life  of  the  Crown 
Princess.  Tliis  \\  n>  Robert  Morier,  al- 
ready well  and  aliectionately  known  to 
Baron  Stoctcmar,  who  even  styled  him 
his  "adopted  son."  It  was  natural  that 
Prince  Albert  sliould  take  a  warm  inter- 
est in  the  young  man  who  came  to  him 
with  such  credentials — indeed,  Morier 
was  quickly  made  to  understand  that  the 
Prince  wished  him  to  prepare  him-^elf  in 
every  way  for  tliplomatic  work  in  Cjer- 
nuuiy.  And  in  January,  1858,  at  the 
time  of  the  l^oyal  marriage,  Prince  Al- 
bert did  everything  in  his  power  to  have 
Morier  appointed  an  attache  to  the  Brit- 
ish Embassy  in  Berlin. 

Morier  had  another  gnoil  friend  in 
the  Princess  of  Prussia,  the  Princess 
Royal's  mother-in-law.  She  had  known, 
not  only  Morier  but  hfe  di>tinguished 
father,  for  many  years,  and  it  was  her 
personal  wish,  which  she  e.xpre.ssed  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  that  the  young  man 
should  be  sent  to  Berlin  in  order  that  he 
might  be  of  use  to  her  son  and  her 
daughter-in-law.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  Morier  was  also  on  intimate  terms 
with  F.rncsT  von  Stockmnr,  who  at  the 
same  time  was  appointed  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Princess. 

Morier  obtained  the  appointment, 
and  it  was  the  hc;:inning  ot  a  lifelong 
intimacy  with  Prince  Frederick  William 
and  the  Princess  Royal.  He  became  and 
reraairu'i!  fine  of  their  most  trusted 
friends  and  advi>ers,  a  fact  which  un- 
doubtedly injured  his  diplomatic  career. 
When,  many  years  later,  it  was  proposed 
that  Sir  Robert  Morier,  as  he  ]>ad  then 
become,  should  be  appointed  Ambassador 
in  Berlin,  his  name  was  the  only  one 
which  was  absolutely  vetoed  by  the  then 
all-powerful  Bi-marck. 

Probably  because  Morier  had  a  re- 
markably strong  and  original  person- 
ality, he  at  once  aroused  jealousy,  dis- 
like, and  suspicion;  he  was  even  said  to 
influence  the  then  dying  King,  as  after- 
wards he  was  supposed  to  influence  King 
William  throuiih  Queen  -Anpusta,  and 
the  Crown  Prince  through  the  Crown 
Princess. 

When  one  now  reads  the  very  frank 


letters  written  by  Morier  to  F.nglish  re- 
lations and  friends,  one  cannot  help  feel- 
ing an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  the 
contents  of  some  of  them  may  have  gone 
back  to  Germany,  perhaps  in  exaggerated 
and  distorted  versions,  in  spite  of  the 
great  precautions  taken  to  keep  their 
contents  secret.  One  observation  in  one 
of  his  letters  certainly  leaked  out — 
namely,  that  his  long  experience  of  Ger- 
man little  statesmen  had  taught  him 
that  "like  certain  plain  middle-aged 
women,  they  delight  in  nothing  so  much 
as  to  talk  with  pretended  indignation  of 
attacks  supi>osed  to  have  been  made  upon 
their  virtue!"  Such  judgments,  when 
barbed  with  a  sufhcient  measure  of 
truth,  are  apt  to  rankle. 

It  must  not  be  thought  for  a  moment 
that  Morier  was  incorrect  in  his  official 
relations  in  Berlin,  but  his  remarkable 
ability  and  strength  of  character  gave 
importance  to  his  known  Liberal  and 
Constitutional  sympathies.  Had  he  been 
a  diplomatist  of  merely  ordinary  quali- 
fications, there  would  have  been  hardly 
need  to  mention  him  at  all,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  fact  he  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  complex  situation  oi  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Crown  Princess  at  this  pe- 
riod. 

A  passage  in  Thcodor  von  Bcrnhardi's 
diary,  written  in  November,  1862,  ex- 
hibits the  feeling  in  Berlin  aroused  b\' 
the  Crown  Princess's  visits  to  I  ii^iland: 

"Conversation  with  Fran  Dunckcr.  I 
showed  myself  very  impatienr  a:ui  dis- 
contented over  the  repeated  I  ii;:  visits 
the  Crown  Princess  made  to  England. 
'She  has  nothing  to  do  there  and  nothing 
to  seek,'  I  exclaimed.  Frau  Duncker 
replied:  *The  Crown  Princess  has  her 
own  views  and  her  own  will;  her  views 
and  resolutions  are  very  quickly  formed 
— but  when  formed,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  against  them.'  Further  conver- 
sation showed  me  that  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess cannot  distinguish  between  our 
Three-thaler  Diets  and  the  English  Par- 
liamenr ;  that  she  thinks  everything  here 
must  be  just  as  in  Fn^jland;  the  Gov- 
ernment must  ever  be  by  majority,  the 
Ministry  always  chosen  by  the  majority 
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— that  she  tries  to  force  these  views  on 

her  husband,  and  that  Max  Duncker 
fights  against  it  as  much  as  he  can.  Max 
Duncker  let  mc  see  that  he  is  ever  try- 
ing to  set  this  young  couple  by  the 
ears;  their  ideas  cannot  be  acted  upon 
here." 

The  formation  in  the  spring  of  a  new 
Prussian  Cabim-t  coitiposed  entirely  of 
Conscrvarivrs  placed  the  Crown  Prince 
in  a  considerable  difliculty,  because  he 
had  openly  given  his  support  to 'the  late 
Liberal  Ministry.  Duncker's  advice  to 
htm  was  that  he  should  absent  liiiiisi'if 
for  a  time,  and  that  he  should  thereafter 
be  prc»nt  at  the  Ministerial  councik 
without  himself  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. T  his  advice  was  accepted,  and 
when  the  Ministry  endeavoured  to  re- 
move Dimcker  to  an  appointment  at 
Bonn  I'nivcrsity,  tlic  Crown  Prince 
prevented  it  by  emphatically  declaring 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  his  coun* 
sellor. 

The  events  winch  followed — the  crisis 
on  the  subject  of  military  reforms,  and 
the  accession  of  Bismarck  to  office — 

were  regarded  by  the  Crown  Prince  with 
something  like  (iinniav.  but  he  wn>  dis- 
armed by  tiic  King  s  threats  of  abdica- 
tion. The  Crown  Princess's  secretary, 
the  younger  Stockmar,  in  particular, 
strongly  urged  that  the  Crown  Prince 
should  not  intervene,  as  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  preserve  his  position  re- 
moved from  party  strife. 

The  Crown  Prince  saw  the  wisdom 
of  this  advice,  and  on  October  15,  1862, 
he  started  with  his  wife  on  a  long  visit 
to  Italy.  As  the  guests  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  they  joined  the  English  Royal 
Yacht  Osborne  at  Marseilles,  and  went 
to  Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  includ- 
ing Tunis,  where  they  visited  the  Bey 
at  his  castle,  and  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
At  Naples  the  Crown  Princess  enjoyed 
herself  particularly,  sketching  and  tak- 
ing long  walks  and  excursions  in  all  the 

( To  be 


delights  of  incognito.  November  21st, 

the  Princess's  twenty-second  birthday, 
was  spent  by  her  in  Rome,  where  the 
party  made  a  long  stay.  After  visiting 
other  Italian  cities,  they  returned  to  Ber- 
lin  by  way  of  Trieste  arnl  \'ii  n;i:i,  hav- 
ing been  away  altogether  rather  more 
than  three  months. 

It  was  this  tour  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  great  love  for  Italy  and  for 
Italian   art   which   henceforth  was  a 
'marked  characterstlc  of  the  Crown 
Princess. 

In  rlie  Deccmlicr  of  1862  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  made  a  short  stay 
in  Vienna.  The  American  historian, 
Miitlcy,  was  visiting  .Austria  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
Princess  that  the  only  person,  outside  the 
Imperial  family,  whom  she  desired  to 
sec  was  this  brilliant  writer.  He  gives 
a  charming  account  of  the  interview  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother: 

"She  is  rather  petite,  has  a  fresh  young 
face  with  pretty  features,  fine  teeth,  and 
a  frank  and  agreeable  smile  and  an  in- 
terested, earnest  and  intelligent  manner. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  nat- 
ural than  her  style,  which  I  should  say 
u  a^  the  perfection  of  good  breeding." 

The  Crown  Princess  told  Mr.  Motley 
that  she  lia.l  been  reading  Froudc  with 
great  admiration,  and  she  was  surprised 
to  find  that,  though  Motley  admired 
Froude  and  had  a  high  opinion  of  him 
as  an  historian,  he  had  been  by  no  means 
converted  to  Froudc's  view  of  Henry 
VIII.  "The  Princess  was  evidently  dis- 
jwsed  to  admire  that  polygamous  party, 
and  was  also  a  great  admirer  of  Onecn 
Elizabeth."  The  Princess  also  spoke  of 
Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great,  which 
she  had  ju>.t  read,  but  we  are  not  told 
whether  she  agreed  with  Motley's  view 
that  Carlyle  was  a  most  immoral  writer, 
owing  to  his  exaggerated  reverence  for 
brute  force,  so  often  confounded  by  him 
with  wisdom  and  genius. 
\ntinued) 
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"       "       ad  "  "  t    3.  Pen  rod.    TarUngtoo.  (Dooblcday. 

M     w        «        .J  <■     u     «•  M        .  Page.)   $1.25    14^ 

*  '4,.  Overland  Red.  Anonvmous.  (Hough- 

"     *•        -        4th  "  *'         6  ton  Mifflin.)  $1.35.'   tol 

.<     M        M        -,1,        ti     M  u         ,     5-  Ihe     Devil's     Garden.  Maxwell. 

5'"  5  (Bobbs-Mcrrill.)  $1.35    100 

"     "  6th  •  "        4    <.  What  Will  People  Say?  Hughes. 

(Harper.)  $1.35    94 
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Exploitation 


A  GREAT  deal  of  comment  has  been 
caused  Iqr  a  recent  bit  of  literary  exploi- 
tation. There  is  a 
novd  dealing  with  New 
Ycnrk  life  and  a  certain 
feminine  type  which  is 
just  now  exceedingly  conspicuous.  That 
nofvel  is  reviewed  in  this  nmith's  Book- 
man and  its  author  was  the  subject  of 
a  "Personal  Portrait  '  in  the  June  issue. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  novel  in  book  form  one  of  the 
larqcst  American  department  stores  an- 
nounced a  new  gown  giving  it  the  name 
of  the  novel,  and  Irom  varioin  recreation 
resorts  throug^Mut  the  country  there 
came  to  the  newspapers  accounts  of  the 
triumphs  being  scored  by  the  gown  in 
question*  All  of  which  has  been  ac* 
cepted  as  a  stiratqgr  startling  new. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  device  is  not 

entirely  new,  and  we  Americans  still  have 
something  to  learn  from  Europe  in  mat- 
ters of  Uterary  ingenuity.  It  was  about 
ten  years  ago  that  eccentric  methods  of 
exploitation  in  France  and  England 
reached  a  point  that  made  it  necessary  for 
the  authorities  to  interfere.  Most  of 
those  schemes  were  launched  for  the  pur- 
po'ic  of  buildinq;  up  the  circulation  of 
newspapers.  You  were  in  the  railway 
station  at  Strasbourg,  let  us  say,  wid)  a 
copy  of  the  Temps,  of  Paris,  in  your 
hand.  A  stranger  of  distinguished  ap- 
pearance approached  you.  "Monsieur,  je 
you  XXXIX,  No.  s 


T'o/V  que  vous  iisez  le  Temps"  and  so 

forth.  I  beg  you  to  accept  this  little  pres- 
ent, and  so  forth.  Then  the  editor  of 
another  Paris  newspaper  came  out  one 
day  with  the  statement  that  six  bronse 

medals,  each  good  for  six  thousand 
francs,  and  one  good  for  seven  thousand 
francs,  had  been  hidden,  and  that  they 
would  become  the  property  of  any  one 
who  could  find  them.  Soon  thousands 
engaged  in  the  search  and  the  circulation 
of  the  pro;:ressive  journal  went  up  by 
lenps  nnd  hounds,  until  the  Government 
stepped  in  and  stopped  all  hidden  treasure 
GompetitiDns  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  lotteries. 

•  •  • 

Then  London  tried  the  scheme,  with 
even  more  spectacular  results.  An  enor« 

mous  nimiber  of  adventurers  and  persons 
of  moderate  means  roamcf!  about  the  city 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  One 
man  following  a  given  due— **a  fair 
lady"^ — went  to  Margaretta  Street  and 
was  digging  a  hole  when  he  was  arrested. 
He  declared  he  worked  chiefly  in  the  mud 
in  the  gutters.  Late  one  nig^t  another 
was  found  scraping  the  ground  with  a 
stick  while  holding  a  lantern  in  his  other 
hand.  Certain  suburbs  were  invaded  by 
London  roughs  engai^a-d  in  the  search.  In 
one  case  a  witness  declared  that  a  friend 
of  his  who  had  been  arrested  was  merely 
touching  the  loose  Stones  with  a  latchkey. 
"Oh,  vr<;."  commented  the  mafi'strate. 
"I  see.  He  was  trying  to  let  himself  into 
the  pavement." 
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in  the  Atkintic  Monthly  for  April 
there  appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  Henry 

SyJnor    Harrison  en- 
7^^***  titled  "Adventures  with 

Editors"  which  «t- 
tracted  much  attcntum 
and  has  been  very  widely  quoted.  It  was 
an  interesting  paper,  containing  a  great 
deal  that  is  unquestionably  true,  but  the 
impression  that  it  was  likely  to  leave  on 
the  reader  without  special  knowledge  was 
not  quite  a  fair  one.  Briefly  the  argu- 
ment in  Mr.  Harr»on's  narrative  is  this : 
Several  years  ago  h''  ->vrote  certain  short 
stories  and  sent  them  to  various  maga- 
zines. As  a  rule  these  stories  came  back 
with  the  conventiocial  line  of  formal 
thanks,  and  there  was  little  evidence  that 
any  serious  consideration  had  been  given 
them.  Then,  in  the  course  of  time,  came 
Queed  and  its  success.  Some  of  the  very 
cdiTors  who  had  rejected  Mr.  Harrison's 
work  before  wrote  to  him  asking  him  to 
send  them  stories.  There  is  the  case,  and 
what  arc  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
it?  That  editors  are  almost  invariably 
careless  or  incompetent.  Either  they  did 
not  read  Mr.  Harrison's  stories,  or  if 
they  did  read  them  they  were  utterly  un- 
able to  recognise  quality.  When,  how- 
ever, others  had  detected  the  pure  gold 
they  were  eager  to  follow.  In  a  word, 
there  is  no  use  sending  a  masterpiece  to 
an  editor.  He  will  not  know  it  as  a  mas- 
terpiece. Anything  that  is  not  common- 
place will  either  mystify  or  frigihten  him. 
•  •  • 

There  is  a  certam  note  running 
through  Mr.  Harrison's  article  that  is 
likely  to  brlnp  a  grin  to  the  lip^  nf  rhe 
observant  reader.  From  Mount  Olympus 
on  occasion  gods  descended  to  the  eaurth 
and  assumed  mortal  guise.  Haroun  Al 
Raschid,  wearing  the  garb  of  some  hum- 
ble calling,  nightly  walked  the  streets  of 
Bagdad  ^at  with  his  own  eyes  he  might 
see  the  condition  of  his  subjects.  The 
great  Alfred  was  rebuked  for  allowing 
the  cakes  to  burn.  Perhaps,  in  some  play- 
ful moment  the  War  Ivord  has  donned  a 
workman's  blouse  and  studied  at  close 
range  the  latest  raw  recruit  at  the  bar- 
racb  at  Potsdam.  Jove  sharing  a  repast 


of  figs  with  some  Thracian  shepherd,  the 
Caliph  listening  to  gossip  in  the  shop  of 
Fitbad  the  Tailor,  the  Saxon  king  dream- 
ing of  brighter  days  in  the  peasant's  hut, 
the  HohenzoUem  strolling  arm  in  arm 
with  Hans  or  Fritz!  How  easy  it  is  to 
picture  the  amusement  at  the  situation  in 
the  minds  of  the  mighty  1  If  their  com- 
panions of  the  moment  only  knew!  Ah, 
if  they  only  knew!  And  there  is  per- 
ceptible just  a  little  suggestion  of  that 
Olympian  merriment  in  "Adventures 
with  Editors."  Throughout  the  paper 
Mr.  Harrison  seems  to  be  chuckling 
when  he  thinks  how  much  the  joke  was 
on  those  men  of  the  magazines.  If  they 
had  only  known  that  this  volunteer 
whose  ser\'ices  they  were  dismissing  so 
lightly  was  destined  to  be  the  author  of 
Queed  and  V,  V*s  Eyef—90  soon  to  be 
standing  in  the  fierce  white  light  that 
beats  about  the  throne.  We  call  atten- 
tion to  this  note  with  the  friendliest  feel- 
ings for  Mr.  Harrison.  But  it  did 
amuse  us.  and  it  must  have  amused 
others.  In  the  same  amiable  spirit  we 
call  Mr.  Harrison's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  quite  yet  a  M.  Honor^ 
de  Balzac,  a  Mr.  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  or  a  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 
He  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
written  two  novels  that  proved  success- 
ful. Queed  waN  all  right.  V .  F.'s  Eyes 
was  accepted  as  all  right  because  Queed 
was  all  right.  It  showed  that  Mr.  Har- 
rison had  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
methods  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  but 
in  die  estimation  of  a  good  many  dis- 
oiminating  readers,  it  was»  as  a  narra- 
tive, unutterably  dull. 

■  •  • 

Not  for  a  moment  do  we  contend  that 

editors  do  not  make  mistakes,  many  of 
them;  that  rhey  are  not  lacking  in  per- 
ception, that  they  are  not  every  day  let- 
ting something  worth  while  slip  through 
their  fingers.  But  in  this  case  the  joke 
is  not  quite  so  uproarious  a  joke  as  Mr. 
Harrison  seems  to  thmk  it.  For  a  maga- 
zine may  have  declined  a  story  by  the 
comparatively  unknown  Henry  Sydnor 
Harrison,  and  later  desired  to  acquire  the 
same  story  when  it  was  by  the  author  of 
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Qtieal,  and  been  entirely  justified  in  each 
case,  i'hc  early  rejection  may  have  been 
sound  editing,  and  the  change  of  heart 
may  have  been  sound  editing.  Suppose, 
lor  exiiiiple»  tlie  story  was  jutt  tn  tver- 
age  good  story,  and  that  the  magazine  in 
question  had  a  number  of  similar  stories 
idready  accepted.  There  would  be  no 
reason  for  taking  the  story  from  an  ob- 
scure author,  whereas  the  same  talc,  as 
the  work  of  a  man  whose  name  had  come 
to  mean  aoaiething,  would  naturally  have 
a  vastly  augmented  value.  It  would  be  a 
feature,  a  "circulation  builder."  Of 
course,  there  is  the  oocaiUMial  short  story 
which  is  the  exceptkm  to  the  rule,  the 
story  that  no  editor  can  afford  to  reject. 
There  is  a  legend  to  the  efiect  that  many 
years  ago  Rudyard  Kipling  went  about 
magazine  offices  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  carr>n'np;  a  Gladstone  hag  filled 
with  wonderful  short  stories  that  he 
wanted  to  sell.  Everywhere  he  was  told 
that  nobody  knew  anything  about  India 
or  wanted  to  read  anything  about  India. 
That  was  not  good  editing.  A  good 
editor  would  have  bov^t  those  stories 
and  published  them  at  once.  But  a  bet- 
ter editor  (from  his  own  and  his  pub- 
lisher's point  of  iriew)  would  have  taken 
the  stories,  paid  for  them  then  and  there, 
and  iield  them  till  the  day  when  their 
publication  would  have  meant  the  most 
to  his  magazine.  One  New  Yoric  editor 
did  just  that  thing.  But  he  deserves  no 
credit.  He  took  a  story  and  then  forgot 
about  it  oompletdy  until  Kipling  him- 
self, who  had  in  the  meantime  reached 
the  full  flush  of  his  fame,  recalled  it  to 
his  mind. 

•  •  • 

Indeed,  quality  in  a  stor\'  does  not 
neccs<iarily  assure  its  success.  An  editor 
may  believe  profoundly  in  a  tale  and  yet 
be  quite  justified  in  rejecting  it  if  he 
feels  that  its  flavour  is  not  exactly  suited 
to  his  audience.  A  long  time  ago  Mr. 
Booth  Tarkington,  then  entirdy  un- 
known, and,  figuratively  speakn^^  like 
his  hero  John  Harkless,  sitting  on  a  rail 
fence  in  Indiana,  wrote  the  whimsical  and 
entirely  ddigjitful  Cherrf*  He  sent  it  to 
Harper's  Mapaxine,  and  there  it  was  ac- 


cepted. But  it  was  a  long  time  before  it 

appeared.  Its  acceptance  was  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  editorial  "bad  break."  Not 
that  any  one  questioned  in^  diarm,  but  it 
was  fek  diat  the  topajp^iurvy  humour, 
from  an  unknown  writer,  might  prove 
puzzling  to  many  readers.  Then  Mr. 
Taricington  came  into  his  own  and 
Cherry  w^as  brought  out  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  success.  For  the  same  reader 
who  would  have  turned  away  before, 
baffled  and  annoyed  by  the  tone  of  the 
first  few  paragraphs  of  the  story  by  an 
author  of  whom  he  had  never  heard, 
could  now  be  trusted  to  read  on  until  he 
caught  the  spirit  and  found  the  flavour 
of  the  romance  when  that  romance  was 
by  the  man  who  had  written  The  Gentle' 
mm  from  Indkma  and  Monsieur  BeaU' 
aare* 

•  •  • 

One  of  the  silliest  and  most  persistent 
fallacies  about  editors  is  that  seleetion 

goca  by  personal  favour.  Another  is  that 
a  manuscript  has  a  much  better  chance  if 
the  author  is  able  to  present  it  personally. 
The  first  idea  assumes  an  altruism  on  the 
part  of  the  editor  which  he  does  not  pos- 
sess. That  is  expressing  it  politely. 
There  is  another  and  better  way  of  ex- 
pressing it.  That  is  to  say  the  idea  as- 
sumes that  he  is  both  a  fool  and  a  cheat. 
If  he  accepts  a  manuscript  without  regard 
to  its  indue  afanply  because  it  is  the  work 
of  a  personal  friend  he  is  a  fool  because 
he  is  necessarily  working  himself  irre- 
parable harm.  He  is  a  cheat  because  he 
is  qiending  the  money  of  those  who  em- 
ploy him  for  something  that  he  knows  to 
be  valueless.  If  you  are  contemplating 
asking  an  editor  for  a  favour  of  this  kind 
modify  the  request.  Do  not  ask  him  to 
buy  a  worthless  manuscript  from  you 
simply  because  it  is  temporarily  in  his 
power  to  do  so.  Ask  him  to  rifle  the 
firm's  safe  of  the  amount  you  expect  for 
the  article  and  present  it  to  you.  Of  the 
two  actions  the  latter  would  be  much  the 
manlier  on  his  part. 

•  •  • 

A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff,  in  his  recent 
published  A  Book  Ahout  Authors,  has  a 
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chapter  dealing  with  editors  in  which  he 
discusses  that  Other  idea  of  authors  who 
think  that  all  might  go  well  with  them 
if  only  they  liave  an  editor  by. the  car. 
He  recalls  the  tale,  told  before  by  An- 
thony Trollope,  of  the  aspirant  to  fame 
who  speat  his  last  diiee  shillings  and  six- 
pence for  the  privilege  of  impodng  his 
acquaintance  upon  an  editor  in  the 
nakedness  of  a  Turkish  bath.  Fleet 
Street,  Mr.  Moncrieff  tdls  us,  has  many 
such  tales  and  legends.  There  Is  one  of 
the  journalist  whose  hatter,  in  pressing 
him  for  payment,  had  hinted  that  he 
would  cry  quits  to  his  bill  if  the  customer 
could  name  his  establishment  in  a  leading 
article.  Promising  to  do  his  best,  the 
journalist  scribbled  an  article  on  Hats, 
beginning  with  die  days  ol  Herodotus 
and  working  round  to  our  own  time,  SO 
as  artfully  to  bring  in  his  creditor's  name. 
This  he  kept  by  him  till,  as  wiU  happen 
in  a  newspaper  office,  an  article  had  to 
be  dropped  in  haste,  nnd  he  was  called 
on  to  fill  the  gap  with  a  kind  of  literary 
fegot  for  which  the  paper  had  no  small 
reputation.  In  went  his  article  on  Hats, 
and  he  stayed  after  the  editor  to  make 
sure  that  die  main  point  had  not  been 
deleted.  Next  day  he  betook  himself  to 
his  hatter,  who  received  him  with  an  un- 
expectedly frowning  countenance,  ex- 
plained when  he  saw  his  article  marred 
hv  one  slight  alteration.  Another  con- 
tributor, perhaps  in  debt  to  his  own  hat- 
ter, had  stayed  behind  to  change  the  im- 
portant name  to  that  of  a  rival  over  the 
way. 

•  •  • 

There  have  been  in  the  BoOKMAV 
frequent  allusions  to  the  always  interest- 
ing subject  of  the  author  and  his  earn- 
ings. Mr.  MoncrieflF  touches  upon  this 
in  his  chapter  "The  Trade  of  Author." 
He  tells  of  a  clergjman  commissioned 
by  a  certain  princess  to  write  a  short  let* 
ter  to  the  London  papers  stating  the  part 
.she  had  played  in  three  roronntions.  For 
this  communication  one  paper  sent  him 
an  honorarium  of  eighteen  pence,  which 
the  clerg>  man  pocketed  with  pride,  and 
exhibited  as  the  first  money  his  pen  had 


ever  fairly  earned  in  three  score  and  ten 
years.  Mr.  Moncrieft  estimates  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn's  earnings  as  about  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  Jamct  Payn,  mod- 
es*l\  reckoning  himself  among  the  first 
dozen  or  so  of  popular  story-tellers  of  his 
time,  reported  that  for  more  dun  thirty 
years  he  made  an  average  income  of  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds.  The  case  of  the 
poets  is  worse.  Tennyson  was  the  ex- 
ception— the  phenomenal  exception.  He 
was  such  a  keen  man  of  business,  or  so 
well  advised,  that  he  could  afford  a  coro- 
net, after  ruining  three  publishers,  as  the 
jibe  went.  Herbert  Spencer  toiled  in 
poverty'  for  years.  Such  a  leviathan  of 
literature  as  Carlyle  made  out  of  it  for 
the  best  part  of  his  life  less  than  two 

hundred  pounds  a  year. 

... 

But  there  is  the  reverse  of  the  shield 
upon  which  Mr,  Moncrieff  does  not  put 
so  much  emphasis.  Dickens  made  his 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  Trollope  in 
prosperity  his  three  thousand  pounds  a 
\ear,  Thackeray  was  paid  one  hundred 
pounds  apiece  for  the  "Roundabout  Pap- 
ers," But  Sir  Walter  Besant.  In  The 
Pen  and  the  Book,  calculated  that  there 
were  some  thirteen  hundred  English  writ- 
ing  noveli=:ts  at  work,  of  whom  ^onie 
dozen  at  the  most  gained  large  incomes, 
and  sixty  or  seventy  might  reach  four 
figures  in  their  return,  while  rather  more 
than  twice  as  many  made  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  and  upwards,  two  hundred 
had  to  content  thennelves  with  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  or  so,  and  the  rest 
with  "little  or  nothing."  Since  then. 
Mr.  Moncrieii  comments,  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett  has  furntdied  a  more  cheerful 
estimate.  He  states  that  more  than  a 
hundred  novelists  get  three  hundred 
pounds  for  every  novel  they  write;  that 
a  certain  number  count  their  gains  in 
thousands  of  poimds,  and  that  a  handful 
run  into  five  figures.  One  popular  story- 
teller he  mentions  as  being  paid  at  the 
rate  of  three  shillings  a  word,  or  thirty 
shillings  a  line,  an  advance  upon  die  six- 
pence a  word  Stevenioa  could  command 
at  the  end  ol  his  career. 
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Then 

and 

Now 


Seventy  years  ago  Thackeray  in  Paris 
found  hugely  amusing  certain  French 
men  of  letters  express- 
ing opinions  on  political 
matters.  M.  de  Balzac, 
writing  in  approval  of 
such  a  Government  measure,  or  V  ictor 
Hugo  discussing  it  in  hostile  terms  were 
alike  objects  of  his  derision.  His  con- 
tention was  that  the  novelist  or  the  poet 
should  stick  to  his  metier.  Yet  a  little 
later  Thackeray  himself  had  diplomatic 
ambitions,  and  would  have  been  quite 
willing  to  have  stopped  story  spinning  for 
all  time  and  dawdled  with  scaling  wax  as 
an  underling  in  the  British  Embassy  at 
W^ashington.  Nowadays  there  are  many 
English  writers  who  seem  to  be  taking 
themselves  quite  seriously  as  political 
factors.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  ideas 
without  number  for  the  improvement  of 
the  world  at  large  as  well  as  the  British 
Empire.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  his  greatest  con- 
tribution to  literature  is  his  History  of 
the  Boer  JVar.  But  foremost  among 
them  all  and  almost  continuously  in  the 
political  limelight  is  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling.  In  younger  years  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  rouse  his  country  to  the 
realisation  of  the  Russian  menace.  Then 


he  talked  of  the  white  man's  burden, 
and  then  became  an  apostle  of  the 
Greater  England.  Recently  he  has  been 
speaking  quite  plainly,  and  seems  effec- 
tively to  have  stirred  up  matters.  He 
docs  not  like  the  present  Government 
and  has  been  denouncing  it,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  situation  in 
Ulster,  with  characteristic  vigour. 


Is  it  not  about  time  for  Mr.  Kipling 
generously  to  redeem  a  half  promise  made 
by  him  back  in  the  nine- 
Where  is  ties  of  the  last  century? 

Mulvaney?  A  young  American  wo- 
man who  had  been 
reading  The  Jungle  Book  and  Soldiers 
Three,  wrote  to  him  deploring  the  return 
of  Mowgli  to  the  "man  pack,"  which 
jarred  upon  her  artistic  sense,  and  beg- 
ging that  Terence  Mulvaney  might  be 
allowed  to  die  some  worthy  death  on 
Indian  soil,  and  not  go  back  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Kipling  wrote  a  letter  in  re- 
ply, in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that 
he  had  done  all  he  could  for  Mowgli,  in 
that  he  had  shown  him  a  married  man, 
and  in  service  under  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. "But  as  to  Mulvaney,"  he  went 
on,  "his  fate  cannot  be  altered.    If  you 
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remember  the  curse  of  Shiclygh  laid  on  ing  taste  of  the  generation  that  is  just 

him  by  old  Mrs.  Shechy,  he  was  'to  die  growing  up  with  the  taste  of  readers  of 

quick  in  a  strange  land,  seeing  hu  deadi  ten  and  twenty  years  ago.   A  bttter  n- 

before  it  came  and  unakU  to  tthr  hand  or  gret  of  his  is  that  he  cannot,  try  as  he 

foot.'    Some  day  I  nuqr  tdl  how  that  will,  interest  the  young  men  and  young 

came  upon  him."  women  of   to-day  in   Du  Maurier's 

*  *  *  Trilh*  That  story,  which  took  America 

Mr.  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson,  in  addi-  by  storm  in  1894,  seems  strangely  to 

tion  to  being  the  author  of  ingenious  have    lost    its    appeal    in    1914.  It 

novels,  is  the  librarian  is  not  that  people  do  not  like  it;  they 

The  Books  of     of  the  public  library  of  will  not  be  persuaded  to  read  it.  A  few 

Yesterday         Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  readers  have  an  acquaintance  with  An- 

in  that  capacity  has  am-  thony  Hope's  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda, 

pie  opportunities  for  comparing  the  read-  whidi,  after  Stevenson's  Prince  Otlo, 

1 


^       acbtetoement  of  d^eorge      S|9aitrier.  4|l 

A  aBMIMISCBMCI  OP  '^ntlUr'S^  DAY.    THl  PU  MAUKIBa  GMT  OP  AMIt.   INtAWV  Wt  JOBM 

LUOHIOH,  f  AA. 
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was  the  father  of  a  long  and  prosperous 
line  of  romances  involving  imaginary 
kingdoms  and  principalities  in  loudieait' 
ern  Europe,  hut  ten  times  as  many  claim 
intimate  friendship  with  the  Graustark 
novek  of  Mr.  George  Barr  McCutdieon. 

Chimmic  Fnddcn,  whose  "wot'ell"  rolled 
glibly  from  the  lips  of  the  debutante  of 
twenty  years  ago,  is  almost  a  forgotten 
hero.  Mr.  Rkhard  Harding  Davis's 
Van  Ribber  seems  to  have  survived  as  a 
name,  but  merely  as  a  name.  One  and 
twenty  will  be  quite  mystified  by  any 
questions  about  Van  Bibber's  exploits 
with  the  swan  boats  of  Central  Park, 
with  the  burglar,  with  the  runaway 
couple,  or  with  die  chambermaid  and  the 
elevator  hoy, 

•  •  • 

Speaking  of  Van  Bibber,  wc  came 
across,  the  other  day,  the  story  of  the 
oricin  of  that  once  renowned  and  always 
agreeable  young  gentleman,  as  told  by  the 
woman  whom  circumstances  and  Mr. 
Davis  made  Van  Bibber's  godmother. 
The  name,  by  the  way,  was  said  to  have 
been  suggested  to  Mr.  Davis  from  the 
sign  of  a  well-known  physician  of  Balti- 
more (where  Mr.  Davis  once  studied), 
whose  name  was  Van  Bihhrr,  and  who 
was  obliged  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  val- 
uable time  in  assuring  enthusiastic  young 
ladies  that  he  was  not  the  original  of  the 
Davis  hero.  Here  is  the  story  of  the  god' 
mother. 

j 

When  Mr.  Davis  nnd  T  were  together  on 
the  Evening  Sun,  and  before  he  had  written 
any  of  tbe  ttoriei  tbat  have  since  made  him 
famous,  he  handed  me  one  day  a  short  para- 
graph for  the  column  of  which  I  had  charge 
at  that  dme.  It  was  about  the  Yale-Prince- 
ton football  game,  and  recounted  in  the  first 
person  the  amusing  bewilderment  and  in- 
competence of  a  young  girl  yho  found  her- 
self looking  for  Ae  first  tloM  at  the  serim- 
mage.  "I  asked  Van  Bibber,"  she  said, 
"why  the  umpires  hung  their  whistles  on 
chains  about  their  necks  as  we  did  our 
lorgBona*  aad  he  said  it  was  to  keep  from 
swnllowinp  them  in  their  excitement."  This, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  at  all  the  way 
in  which  the  full-grown  and  finished  hero 


would  have  answered  a  young  girl's  ques- 
tioQS. 

A  few  days  after  that,  Mr.  Davis  wrote 
a  short  sketch  for  what  was  known  in  the 
office  as  the  "Saturday  page,"  in  which  Van 
Bibber's  nane^  bnt  not  liia  pcrtoDallty,  ap- 
pearcd.  A  few  daj's  later  he  wrote  another, 
and  then  Mr.  Davis  conceived  the  idea  of 
writing  a  series  of  dtort  itorlei  ceotring 
about  a  single  personality.  With  this  idea 
in  mind,  he  wrote  the  sketch  which  stands 
really  as  the  first  Van  Bibber  story,  "How 
Van  Bibber  Fed  the  Tramp."  It  was  quite 
to  be  expected  that  Van  Bibber's  adrent  into 
the  Eventnff  Sun  office,  where  a  Rood  story 
never  went  unpraised,  should  be  bailed  with 
great  del^it  la  a  few  days  Mr.  Davit  agab 

challenped  envious  criticism  in  the  office, 
which  he  did  not  get,  by  writing  "Van  Bib- 
ber aad  die  Swan  BoatB,"  "Van  Bibbei** 
Burglar,*'  and  a  half  a  dozen  others,  each 
one  adding  a  firm  and  meaning  stroke  to  the 
characterisation  of  his  "champion  light- 
weight hero,"  as  one  of  die  staff  once  called 
him.  It  was  some  time  later,  after  "Galla" 
gher"  had  made  Mr.  Dnvis  famous,  that  the 
Van  Bibber  stories  were  digged  out  of  the 
pit  of  the  Amt'j  file  roooa  for  Ae  aifcDtfaaal 
circulation  which  book  form  would  give 
them. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  A.  E.  Gallatin  collects  no  new 
anecdotes  in  his  brochure  entitled  The 
Portraits  and  Carica- 
tures of  James  McNeil 
Whistler,  but  he  does 
catalogue  a  new  self- 
portrait  of  the  artist  in  his  iconog- 
raphy, which  contains  over  two  hun> 
dred  items,  including  photojjraphs.  It 
is  an  earlv  <;tiiHv,  according  to  Mr. 
Gallatin,  executed  about  i860,  which 
only  came  to  light  in  the  spring  of  1913. 
It  shows  the  artist,  who=:r  head  and 
shoulders  only  are  visible,  smoking.  To 
quote  the  more  extended  description  in 
the  catalogue  notes:  "A  straw  hat,  about 
which  is  8  grey  ribbon,  is  perched  upon 
the  artist's  long,  black,  curly  hair.  The 
painter  wears  a  blade  coat,  md  about  hb 
neck  is  a  loose  scarf  with  white  spots. 
In  the  right  hand,  which  is  just  indicated, 
is  a  cigarette;  smoke  issues  from  his 
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mouth.  The  background  ot  tiie  portrait 
ts  dark.  The  face  is  carefully  modelled, 

the  rest  of  the  picture  freely  painted. 
.  .  .  Oil  on  wood.  Sipned  'Whistler' 
(in  red,  lower  right-hand  corner)."  It 
»  now  rhe  property  of  H.  R.  Ickclheimer, 
Esq.,  of  New  "^'ork,  .ind  wa?  acquired, 
through  dealers,  from  a  French  family. 


A  Link 


With  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce  Mc- 
Clure  there  passed  a  man  who.  in  a  way, 
was  the  first  link  be- 
tween Rudyard  Kipling 

and  his  American  audi- 
ence. For.  as  told  in 
The  Bookman  last  autumn,  it  was  Mr. 
McClure  who,  representing  the  McClure 
syndicate  in  London,  was  "tipped  off"  by 
Edmund  Gosse  to  the  possibilities  in  a 
young  Anglo-Indian  writer  with  a  queer 
name;  and  found  Kipling  in  the  Embank- 
ment Chambers  wirh  the  result  that 
"The  Man  from  Nowhere"  soon  began 
to  have  an  American  market.  Repre- 
senting the  syndicate  in  London,  Robert 
McClure  had  a  wide  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances among  English  men  of  letters.  He 
was  on  terms  of  especial  intimacy  with 
Conan  Dnylc  wlicn  the  creator  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes  was  still  a  practising  phy- 
sician at  Southsea,  findine  neither  medi- 
cine nor  literatinc  t  tn  hilly  profitable. 
It  happened  that  Mr.  McChire's  death 
was  coincident  with  Sir  .Arthur  Conan 
Doyle's  visit  to  this  country. 


•  •  • 


The  recent  visit  of  Conan  Doyle  was 
his  second  visit.  How  familiar  that 
,  ,  sounds.    We  tliink  of 

Dickens's  first  and  sec- 
„.  ond  visits.  Thackeray's 

first  and  second  visits, 
Stevenson's  first  and  second  visits.  Eng- 
lish men  of  letters  have  made  third  and 
fourth  visits,  but  these  do  not  seem  to 
count.  Doyle  came  here  first  in  the 
autumn  of  1894,  when  the  earlier  Sher- 
lock Holmes  stones  were  in  the  full 
swing  of  their  popularity.  He  delivered 
a  series  of  readinpis  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Major  Pond.  These  readings — ■ 
forty  of  them — proved  immensely  suc- 
cessful.   Had  it  not  been  for  his  invalid 


wife,  with  whom  he  had  promised  to 
spend  Quristmas,  he  could  have  continued 
his  season  and  returned  home  with  a 
small  fortune  in  American  dollars.  He 
had  an  exceedingly  good  time,  prowling 
about  in  all  sorts  of  unusual  places,  tak- 
ing his  adventures  in  a  spirit  of  boyish 
delight.  The  only  fly  in  the  ointment 
was  the  neoesmty  of  meeting  people  so- 
cially. A  certain  native  diffidence  and  a 
secret  feeling  that  he  was  a  failure  as  a 
public  entertainer  made  this  part  of  his 
visit  almost  painful.  Once  he  was  told 
that  a  number  of  well-known  societj' 
women  had  requested  that  they  might 
meet  him  aftw  ^  reading.  His  fluny 
was  pathetic.  "Oh,  I  cannot.  I  cannot! 
What  do  they  want  of  me?  Do  let  me 
get  away.   I  haven't  the  courage  to  look 

any  one  in  the  l^ce." 

•  •  • 

In  connection  with  that  first  visit  there 
is  a  story  wludi  has  been  told  before  tn 
The  Bookman^  but  which,  we  think, 

hear  repetition.  Just  before  Dr. 
Doyle's  departure  for  England  the 
Aldine  Club  of  New  York  gave  him  a 

fareucll  dinner.  He  began  an  offhand 
speech  by  giving  an  account  of  his  ar- 
rival in  Boston.  \ 

I  arrived  ia  Boston  and  alighted  from  the 
train  alntost  lotO  the  arOM  of  a  dozen  cab- 
bies One  of  them  had  a  dog-eared  book 
peeping  out  of  his  pocket,  and  I  iostiDCtivelj 
ealled  him,  layiog  as  I  got  in:  *^oa  may 
drive  mc  to  Yoangft,  or  Parker's — perhaps." 

"Pardnn  me."  said  the  cabin.  "I  think 
you  11  find  Major  Pond  wailing  for  you  at 
Parker's,  lir.** 

What  roiild  I  do  but  st.ire  and  acquiesce 
by  taking  ray  seat  speechlessly We  ar- 
rived, and  the  observant  cabman  was  at  the 
door.  I  started  to  pay  my  fare,  when  he 
said,  quite  respectfully: 

"If  it  is  not  too  great  an  intrusioo,  sir, 
I  should  greatly  prefer  a  ticket  to  yoar  lcc> 
turc.  If  you  have  noae  of  the  printed  ones 
with  vou,  your  agent  would  doubtless  honour 
one  ot  your  visiting-cards,  if  pencilled  by 
yourself." 

I  had  to  he  gruff  or  laugh  outright  and  10 

said: 

"Come,  come,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be 
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ROBERT  BARB 


CO  NAN  OOVI.E 


ROBERT  MCCLURE 
MISS   DOYLE  MRS.   CONAN  DOYLE 

This  group  picture  was  taken  just  twenty  years  ago  in  front  of  Conan  Doyle's  house  in 
Surrey,  near  Loadon.    Miss  Doyle  later  became  Mrs.  Cromarsh,  and  is  herself  an  author. 


beaten  by  my  own  tricks.  Tell  me  how 
you  ascertained  who  1  am,  and  you  shall 
have  tickets  for  your  whole  family,  and  such 
cigars  as  you  smoke  in  America,  besides!" 

"Of  course  we  all  knew  that  you  were 
coming  on  this  train — ^that  is,  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabmen's  Literary  Guild,"  was 
the  half-apologetic  reply.  "As  it  happens,  I 
am  the  only  member  on  duty  at  this  station 
this  morning,  and  I  had  that  advantage. 

"If  you  will  excuse  other  personal  re- 
marks, your  coat  lapels  are  badly  twisted 
downward,  where  you  have  been  grasped  by 
the  pertinacious  New  York  reporters.  Your 


hair  has  the  Quakerish  cut  of  a  Philadelphia 
barber,  and  your  hat,  battered  at  the  brim 
in  front,  shows  where  you  have  tightly 
grasped  it,  in  the  struggle  to  stand  your 
ground  at  a  Chicago  literary  luncheon. 
Your  right  overshoe  has  a  large  block  of 
Chicago  mud  just  under  the  instep,  the  odour 
of  a  IJtica  cigar  hangs  about  your  clothing, 
and  the  overcoat  itself  shows  the  slovenly 
brushing  of  the  porters  of  the  through 
sleepers  from  Albany.  The  crumbs  of 
doughnut  on  the  top  of  your  bag — pardon 
me,  your  luggage— could  only  have  come 
there  in  Springfield,  and  stencilled  upon  the 
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issue  for  May  3d.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Maupassant's  "The  Neck- 
lace" there  is  no  French  short  story  that 
is  so  widely  known  to  Americans.  Briefly 
it  is  the  narrative  of  an  old  colonel,  a 
veteran  of  the  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
who  at  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  of 
1870  goes  to  Paris  and  takes  an  apart- 
ment overlooking  the  Champs  Elysees  in 
order  to  witness  the  triumphant  return 
of  the  French  troops.  His  grand- 
daughter, who  is  living  with  him,  is 
obliged,  during  the  months  of  disaster,  to 
invent  for  his  ears  imaginary  victories 
won  by  the  French  arms  and,  during  the 
siege  to  live  herself  on  horseflesh  while 
providing  him  with  every  delicacy. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  old  man 
overhears  some  one  saying,  "They  will 
enter  to-morrow,"  and  imagines  that  it 
means  the  French  army  returning  after  a 
victorious  invasion  of  Germany.  Secretly 
he  dresses  himself  in  full  uniform  and  at 
dawn  totters  out  on  the  balcony,  amazed 
to  find  the  long  avenue  so  silent  and  de- 
serted.   But  in  the  distance  there  is  the 


Google 


▼cry  end  of  the  'Wellington,'  in  fairly  plain 
lettering,  is  the  name,  'Conan  Doyle.' " 

•  •  • 

As  a  rule  The  Bookman  does  not 
care  to  print  illustrations  of  the  kind 
The  Bo  presented  on  this  page 

J  ^.  showing   a  very  well- 

and  the  ,         ^  '  , 

Colonel  known    personage  (to 

every  one  except  the 
editor  of  "The  Rose  of  Dixie"  of 
O.  Henr>''s  storj  )  perusing,  apparently 
with  much  relish,  a  recent  popular  book. 
We  have  two  excuses  to  offer.  The 
first  is  the  unquestionable  ingenuity  of 
the  idea,  credit  for  which  goes  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  The  second  is  that  the 
book  in  question  is  one  that  we  are  will- 
ing very  heartily  to  endorse. 

•  •  • 

Readers  who  remember  Alphonse 
Daudet's  charming  talc  "The  Siege  of 

Berlin"  will  be  inter- 
The  Siege  of  estcd  to  know  that  it 
Berlin  has  been   made  into  a 

one-act  play  which  was 
printed  in  Lcs  Annates  of  Paris  in  the 
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FRtOERIC     MISTRAL     AND     MADAME  MISTRAU 
TAKEN  AT  MAILLANE,  APRIL,  I9IZ 


glitter  of  sun  on  shining  cuirass  and 
under  the  Arch  of  Triumph  German 
trumpets  blare  out  the  triumphant  march 
of  Schubert.  A  cry,  a  terrible  cry, 
"To  arms,  to  arms,  the  Prussians,"  and 
Colonel  Jouvc  falls  dead.  Miss  Ellen 
Glasgow,  by  the  way,  made  very  effective 
use  of  the  same  idea  in  The  Battleground. 
•  •  • 

Several  conspicuous  men  of  letters  in 
Europe  and  this  country  have  died  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months. 
Literary  First  there  was  Fred- 

Necrology  eric  Mistral,  of  whom 
Mr. Stuart  Henry  wrote 
in  the  May  issue  in  an  article  under  the 
title  "The  Last  of  the  Troubadours," 
Then  there  was  Sir  John  Tenniel,  prob- 
ably best  known  by  his  long  years  of  ser- 
vice as  the  political  cartoonist  of  London 
Punch,  but  also  a  man  of  stronj;  literar\' 
affiliations,  and  the  illustrator  of  a  very 
charming  edition  of  Lewis  Carroll's  ///»Ve^ 
in  Wonderland.  Early  in  April  Mr 
S.  R.  Crockett  died  in  the  south  of, 

France  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-thrcc.Wmous  kailyard  school  of  fiction ;  since  then 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Crockett  rose  to  *.he  has  written  some  thirty  novels.  Late 

his  prominence  as  a  member  of  the  fa-jjin  May  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  died,  after  a 

singularly  picturesque  and  useful  career. 

He,  probably  more  than  any  other  man, 

was  responsible  for  reclaiming  New  York 

City  from  the  contamination  of  the  slum. 

Mr.  Riis's  best  known  books  were  How 

the  Other  Half  Live,  The  Making  of  an 

American,  The  Battle  with  the  Slum, 

and  The  Children  of  the  Tenements. 
t  *         •  •  • 

A  fine  t  Mbute  to  Mr.  Crockett's  mem- 
ory was  pa  d  by  Sir  William  Robertson 
Nicoll  in  The  British  Weekly  for  April 
30th,  Sir  William  first  knew  Crockett 
when  the  latter  was  writing  the  series  of 
sketches  that  afterward  became  famous 
under  the  title  The  Stickit  Minister. 
Speaking  of  the  over-productiveness  of 
the  later  years,  Sir  William  writes: 

When  the  great  and  sudden  ru»h  of  popu- 
larity came  to  him,  when  his  income  in  one 
year  was  multiplied  by  twenty  and  thirty 
times,  when  from  all  parts  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  he  received  invitations  to 
work,  can  it  be  wondered  that  he  wrote  too 
mistral's  birthplace  much  and  too  fast?    He  had  no  fear  of  the 
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future.  He  was  always  in  the  very  highest 
spirits  whether  in  his  library  or  out  in  the 
sun  and  »turm  and  the  thin  air  of  the  hills. 
In  a  sense  he  never  scamped  his  work.  Hit 
preliminary  studies  were  made  with  patient 
ihoroughness  and  serious  intention.  He 
would  take  any  trouble  and  travel  any  dis- 
tance  to  verify  a  »mall  facL  But  he  wrote 
too  quickly ;  in  fact,  at  one  time  he  used  to 
talk  to  the  phonograph,  and  though  he  re- 
vised the  results  very  carefully,  there  were 
passages  in  his  later  books  short  of  his  high 
standard.  Siill,  he  retained  round  him  to  the 
last  a  large  public,  and  of  late  years  this 
public  has  shown  an  increase.    In  the  last 


year  of  his  life  he  was  greatly  cheered  to 
find  that  both  in  this  country  and  in  Amer- 
ica his  sales  were  going  up.  He  was,  as  I 
have  remarked  already,  quite  capable  of 
starting  a  new  career,  for  he  was  always 
feeding  his  mind,  and  he  never  ceased  to 
be  the  keenest  of  students  and  observers. 
We  need  not  predict  the  fate  of  his  books. 
I  for  one  believe  that  some  of  them  are  go- 
ing to  last,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them 
in  which  his  individuality  is  colourless  and 
intangible. 

•  •  • 

Since  the  above  paragraphs  were  writ- 
ten news  comes  of  the  death  of  Theodore 
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Watts-Dunton,  who  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  William 
Morris,  and  Meredith,  and  the  house- 
mate of  Rossetti  and  Swinburne.  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton  was  born  at  St.  Ives, 
Huntingdonshire,  on  October  12,  1832. 
He  received  his  education  from  private 
tutors  at  Cambridge.  In  1874  he  be- 
came literary  and  artistic  critic  on  the 
London  Examiner,  and  from  1875  until 
1898  he  was  associated  with  the  Athe- 
ntrum.  The  EncycloPtedia  Britannica 
contains  many  articles  from  his  pen,  but 
he  did  not  publish  anything  under  his 
own  name  until  1897,  when  The  Com- 
ing of  Love  appeared,  to  be  followed  by 
Aylivin  the  next  year.  In  fact,  so  much 
did  he  shun  publicity  that  Mr.  Coulson 
Kernahan.  writing  about  him  in  an  ar- 
ticle for  The  Bookman  for  February, 
1898,  commented  that  the  public,  outside 
literar)'  circles,  had  come  to  regard  Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton  as  a  kind  of  literarv 
"Mrs.  Harris." 


Outside  of  the  continuing  revelation 
of  George  Moore's  own  personality,  that 

which  has  perhaps  most 
James  of  the  interest  of  ac- 

Stephens  tualite.  as  the  French 

say,  in  Vale,  the  third 
volume  of  his  Hail  and  Farewell,  is 
what  this  agreeably  gossiping  and  acutely 
critical  writer  has  to  say  of  Mr.  James 
Stephens.  This  is  all  too  little  concern- 
ing a  delicious  poet  and  prosateur  who 
is  chiefly  known  in  this  country  by  his 
two  books  entitled  Here  Are  Ladies  and 
The  Crock  of  Gold,  and  is  limited  en- 
tirely to  his  early  origins.  Yeats  having 
discovered  Synge,  so  Moore's  account 
goes,  "A.  E."  was  eager  to  make  a  dis- 
covery of  his  own  (to  discredit  Yeats, 
who  had  denied  the  possibility),  so  every 
Thursday  evening  he  and  Moore 
searched  the  columns  of  Sinn  Fein. 
Every  lilt  was  considered,  every  accent 
noted :  "But  the  days  and  the  weeks  went 
by  without  a  new  "peep-o-pcep,  sweet, 
sweet,"  until  the  day  that  James 
Stephens  began  to  trill ;  and,  recognising 
at  once  a  strange  songster,  A.  E.  put  on 


his  hat  and  went  away  with  his  cage, 
discovering  him  in  a  lawyer's  office.  A 
grey  head  and  two  soft  brown  eyes 
looked  at  him  over  a  typewriter,  and  an 
alert  and  intelligent  voice  asked  him 
whom  he  wanted  to  see.  A.  E.  said  that 
he  was  looking  for  James  Stephens,  a 
poet,  and  the  typist  answered:  'I  am 
he.'  "  The  next  Sunday  evening  he  was 
admitted  to  the  circle,  and  they  were 
impressed  by  his  wit  and  whimsicality 
of  mind,  but  thought  A.  E.  exaggerated 


THE  LATE  JACOB  RU3 


the  talents  of  the  young  man.  He  was 
distressed  at  their  apathy,  for  he  himself 
was  certain  that  James  Stephens  was  a 
new  note  in  Irish  poetry.  "Our  visions," 
writes  Moore,  "were  not  as  clear  as  his. 
I  was  conscious  of  little  more  than  harsh 
versification,  and  crude  courage  in  the 
choice  of  subjects."  But  Years  was  the 
blindest  of  all,  and  "it  was  with  ill-grace 
that  he  consented  to  hear  A.  E.  read  the 
poems,  giving  his  opinion  casually;  and 
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when  A.  £.  spoke  of  the  advantage  the 
publication  of  a  volume  would  be  to 
Stephens,  he  answered:  'For  me,  the  ses- 
thetical  question;  for  you,  my  dear 
f  riendi  the  philanthropic' "  A.  E., 
Moore  goes  on  to  say,  was  hurt,  but  not 
discouraged,  and  to  interest  his  friends 
in  the  lad  told  stories  from  the  life  of 
the  new  poet,  who  was  a  truer  vagrant 


lings  a  week,  on  which  sum  he  had  to 
support  a  wife  and  a  child.  We  hav« 
seen  elsewhere  recently  that  when  he 
published  his  first  book,  and  achieved  his 
first  success,  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
Paris  to  enjoy  a  bebted  honeymoon. 
While  there  he  came  home  one  day  to 
find  that  his  wife  had  cut  sharply  into 
their  small  capital  accrued  from  his 
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than  ever  Synge  had  been.  "Synge  had 
fifty  pounds  a  year;  but  Stephens,  a  poor 
boy  without  education  or  a  penny,  had 
wandered  all  over  Ireland,  and  would 
have  lost  his  life  in  Belfast  from  hunger 
had  it  not  been  for  a  cliaritaWc  apple- 
woman."  After  that  Stephens  had  some- 
how picked  up  an  education,  had  learned 
typewriting  and  stenography,  and  got 
employ-merit  in  the  lawyer's  office,  where 
he  was  found,  at  fivc-and-twenty  shil- 


royalty  earnings  by  buying  an  expensive 
gown.  Apparently  he  expressed  some- 
thing of  the  dismay  felt  by  the  husband 
of  the  heroine  in  Wells's  Marriage,  when 
he  questioned  that  jmung  lady  ccmceming 
the  purcha'^e  of  a  post-Imprcssionist  mas- 
terpiece. But  Mrs.  Stephen';  wn;  enough 
of  an  Irishwoman  to  find  a  flattering  re- 
tort in  reminding  her  husband  that  die 
^nr  r  the?  in  all  Paris  were  not  too 
tuie  for  the  poet's  wiiel 
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A  propos  of  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill's 
paper  in  our  June  issue,  we  recall  an 

opinion  expressed  b  y 
Mr.  ZangwiU't  him  some  fifteen  years 
Opinion  ago  about  the  Jew  in 

American  fiction  in  the 
course  of  an  interview  with  him  by  a  con- 
tributor to  The  Bookman.  Of  course, 
that  was  lonp  before  the  Potash  and 
Perlmutter  studies  of  Montague  Glass, 
and  the  stories  of  Bruno  Lessing  and 
James  Oppenheim.  In  1898  Mr.  Zang- 
will  could  find  no  Jew  in  American  fic- 
tion. "The  only  Jew  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,'*  he  said,  "is  the  Jew  of  the 
comic  papers,  the  caricature  of  all  times. 
There  is  but  one  book  descriptive  of  the 
American  Jew,  and  that  is  the  Yeil  of 
Abraham  Cahan,  which  describes  the  EtM 
Side  portion  of  New  York,  resembling 
the  European  Ghetto  in  many  particu- 
lin.  Aside  from  this  there  is  no  picture 
of  the  Jew  over  here  as  he  really  is." 


B.  a  wuu.  GAKicATUKB  IT  oii»intr 


I.  XAMGWtU.     CAMCATVU  BY  CIMSBUftT 


The  May  number  of  the  English  Book' 
man  was  a  "Zangwill  Number,"  and  the 
leading  article  of  the  issue  was  a  summing 
up  of  Mr.  Zangwill*s  work  both  as  a  lit- 
erary workman  and  as  a  practical  re- 
former, from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Holbrook 
Jackson.  Speaking  of  Zangwill's  cycle 
of  Jewish  stories  Mr.  Jackson  went  on 
to  say: 

Shakespeare^  who  bad  probably  never 
teen  a  Jew,  makes  Shylock  the  mere  sjrm- 

bol  of  an  exacting  business  man  who  is 
permitted  to  claim  relationship  with  the  rest 
of  hnmanity  on  the  Kroundt  of  ■eotet  which 
are  possessed  in  common.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  Shylock's  claims  to  human  kinship 
which  might  not  with  equal  logic  have  made 
him  kin  with  cat  or  dog — nothing,  save  the 
claim  that  if  a  Jew  is  tickled  he  will  laugh. 
It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  did  not  visualise 
the  Jew  as  folly  human.  When  be  made 
Falstaif  plead,  "I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Bbrew 
Jew,"  he  associated  himself  with  the  popu- 
lar conception  of  the  Jew  as  rogue  and  out- 
law. Dickens  probably  held  a  rimllar  view 
when  be  created  Pagiii,  but  be  sought  to 
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make  amends  in  a  later  book  hy  fashioning 
a  Jew  as  impossibly  good  as  Fagin  was  im- 
possibly evil.  Zangwill,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  had  the  most  intimate  experience 
of  Jews,  and  possessing  both  a  sense  of 
humour  and  a  sense  of  fact,  gives  us  a  more 


ELIXOR  Ct.VN  S  LATEST  PORTRAIT 


convincing  idea  of  his  compatriots  than  we 
have  yet  had  or  are  likely  to  have.  But  he 
does  not  give  us  only  realistic  portraiture, 
after  the  manner  of  the  newer  novelists  of 
his  early  days;  nor  does  he  strive  particu- 
larly to  see  the  good  and  bad,  and  to  ap- 
portion praise  and  blame,  after  the  manner 
of  pre-Meredithian  novelists.  He  knows  the 
Jew  to  be  human,  not  only  because  he 
hath  "hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions,"  but  because  he  is  ca> 
pable  of  the  same  virtues  and  vices,  the  same 
splendours  and  the  same  littlenesses  as  other 
human  beings;  that  he  is  in  short  compact 
of  good  and  bad  like  the  rest  of  us.  But 
he  does  not  commit  the  opposite  folly  of 
concluding  therefore  that  the  Jew  is  not  dif- 
ferent. That  would  have  left  us  where 
Shakespeare  and  Dickens  stood.  He  knows 
the  Jew  is  different  and  that  this  difference 
is  surmounted  only  by  a  genius  for  adapta- 
bility. 

•  •  • 

In  one  of  Poc's  minor  talcs,  written 
in  1845,  there  is  a  vague  allusion  to  wild 
_  mountains   in  western 

Virginia  "tenanted  by 
Southern  c  j  »u 

,,.  . ,     .  tierce  and  uncouth  races 

Highlanders         ,  „  tuv 

of  men.  1  his,  re- 
marks Mr.  Horace  Kephart  in  the  be- 
^ining  of  his  volume  entitled  The  South- 
ern Highlanders,  is,  so  far  as  he  knows, 
the  first  reference  in  literature  to  the 
mountaineers  who  inhabit  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian  system. 
And  yet  a  little  later  on  he  refers  to 
Arthur  Lee,  of  Virginia,  who  told  Dr. 
Snmuel  Johnson,  in  London,  of  a  colony 
of  Scotch  who  had  settled  upon  a  par- 
ticularly sterile  tract  in  western  Virginia. 
He  had  expressed  his  wonder  that  they 
should  do  so,  and  Johnson  replied: 
"Why,  sir,  all  barrenness  is  comparative, 
the  Scotch  will  never  know  that  it  is  bar- 
ren." A  third  source  for  the  study  of  the 
literary  origins  of  this  region  has  been 
thought  to  be  Defoe's  Moll  Flanders. 
with  its  account  of  the  "Redemptioners," 
who  settled  parts  of  the  Carolinas  with 
the  spawn  of  the  I-^ndon  prisons.  But 
Mr.  Kephart  denies  that  their  descen- 
dants, in  any  considerable  numbers, 
moved  back  up  into  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
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Alleghany  mountains  there  to  perpetuate 
the  depraved  diaracterisdcs  of  the  race 

of  criminals.  Yet  we  have  heard  an 
educated  mountain  woman  herself 
strongly  assert  the  truth  of  this  theory, 
and  state  that  the  historian  who  really 
wished  to  investigate  the  pedigree  of  this 
primitive  people  would  do  well  to  make 
prolonged  reacarchea  in  die  Newgate 
Calendar  and  compare  the  names  found 
there  with  those  still  commonly  found 

in  the  Unakas  and  the  Cumberlands. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Kephart  further  states  that  Poc's 
characterisation  of  the  mountaineers 
stood  alone  until  Miss  Murfree 
("Charles  Kpbert  Craddock")  began  her 
stories  of  the  Cumberland  hills  (1884). 
This  n  probably  true,  althougih  there 
have  been  descriptions  of  their  manners 
and  customs  and  ways  of  living  in  much 
earlier  writings  by  Audubon  and  others. 
Since  Mus  Murfree,  of  course,  many 
writers  have  found  their  inspiration  in 
the  same  general  region  which  is,  how- 
ever, too  wide  and  too  varied  for  any 
single  writer  to  compass,  since  it  includes 
parts  of  some  six  or  eight  States,  and 
present  many  local  diversities  of  type  and 
civilisation.  Of  these  subsequent  writers 
Mr.  Fox  is  probably  the  best  known, 
and  has  brought  the  peculiarities  of  Ap- 
palachian America  home  to  the  greatest 
number  of  readers,  although  diere  doubt- 
less have  been  individual  works  of  a 
wider  circulation  than  any  one  novel  he 
has  written,  as,  for  example,  John  Uri 
Lloyd's  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.  Then 
there  is  that  charming  collecrinn  of  stories 
dealing  with  the  life  of  mountain  chil- 
dren at  a  rennote  settlement  school  en- 
titled  Mothering  on  PerUws,  by  Miss 
Lucy  Fnrman,  which  was  reviewed  fa- 
vourably in  these  pages  when  it  appeared 
last  autumn. 

•  •  • 

Outside  of  fiction,  however,  there  u 
certainly  a  great  dearth  of  reliable  in- 
formation concerning  this  whole  region: 
*'The  Southern  Highlands  themselves  are 
a  mysterious  realm,"  writes  Mr.  Kephart. 
"When  I  prepared,  eight  years  ago,  for 
my  first  sojourn  in  the  Great  Smoky 


Mountains,  which  form  the  master  chain 
of  the  Appaladiian  system,  I  could  find 
in  no  library  a  guide  to  that  region. 
I'he  most  diligent  research  failed  to  dis- 
cover so  much  as  a  magazine  artide, 
written  within  this  generation,  that  de* 
scribed  the  land  and  its  people.  Nay, 
there  was  not  even  a  novel  or  a  story 
that  showed  intimate  local  knowledge. 
Had  I  been  going  to  TeneriflFc  or  Tim- 
buctoo,  the  libraries  would  have  furnished 
information   a-plenty,   but  about  this 
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housetop  of  eastern  America  they  were 

strangely  silent,  it  was  terra  incognita." 
During  these  last  eight  years  there  has 
•  been  a  considerable  change  in  this  respect. 
Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
region  on  one  ground  or  another,  and 
there  has  appeared  more  than  one  good 
article,  notably  that  by  America's  lead- 
ing geographer,  Miss  Ellen  Churchill 
Semple,  which  was  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish Geographical  Journal  in  191I1  and 
to  whidi  Mr.  Kephart  later  refers. 
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NOTES  ON  CONAN  DOYLE 

BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 


I 

Entirely  too  much  has  been  written 
about  Conan  Doyle  as  the  creator  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,  the  most  widely  known 
character  in  all  fiction,  and  entirely  too 
little  about  him  as  the  author  of  Rodney 
Stone,  The  li'hite  Company,  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Gerard,  The  Refugees,  Uncle 
Bernac  and  The  Great  Shadow,  not  to 
mention  the  very  delijihtful  book  of  es- 
says, Through  the  Magic  Door.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  wonder  how  many  per- 
sons there  are,  considering  themselves 
familiar  with  his  works,  who  will  be  just 
a  little  bit  puzzled  by  some  of  these  titles. 
How  many  of  them  will  recall  readily 
Beyond  the  City,  or  The  Doings  of 


Raffles  I  law?  Yet  it  is  in  these  com- 
paratively neglected  books,  and  not  in  the 
Sherlock  Holmes  stories,  that  Conan 
Doyle's  best  work  has  been  done.  Not 
only  that,  but  his  heart  was  never  in  the 
making  of  Sherlock  Holmes  as  it  was  in 
the  making  of  Colonel  Etienne  Gerard. 
He  loved  Gerard  for  his  dash,  his  daring, 
and  his  devotion,  and  still  more  for  the 
very  human  shortcomings  with  which  he 
endowed  him.  This  partiality  has  always 
been  marked,  ever  since  the  day,  in 
I'ncle  Bernac,  he  first  introduced  a 
Gerard  quite  as  different  from  the 
Brigadier  of  the  later  stories  as  the  em- 
bryonic Sherlock  Holmes  of  A  Study  in 
Scarlet  was  different  from  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  of  "The  Final  Problem." 
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cal  prowess  and  personal  fascinations, 
although  he  is  always  discreet,  and  always 
stops  short  of  mentioning  the  lady  of  the 
particular  story  by  name.  There  was 
hardly  a  corner  of  Europe  in  which  he 
had  not  served.  He  had  been  a  prisoner 
in  England  and  there  engaged  in  fisti- 
cuffs, to  his  wondering  discomfiture, 
with  the  Bristol  Bustler.  In  the  terrible 
retreat  from  Russia  he  had  found  shelter 
in  the  carcases  of  dead  horses.  At  Water- 
loo, had  not  the  face  of  history  been 
against  him,  as  the  face  of  history  was 
against  Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis  and 
d'Artagnan  in  their  efforts  to  save  the 
head  of  Charles  I,  his  individual  strata- 
gem would  have  turned  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  and  made  Napoleon  once  more 
master  of  Europe. 

Ill 

But  it  was  in  Spain  that  Gerard  was 
at  his  best.  Countless  there  were  his  per- 
formances of  dash  and  intrepidity.  To 
the  end  of  his  days  he  delighted  in  narrat- 
ing the  story  of  his  uninvited  participa- 


II 

Keen  as  has  been  Conan  Doyle's  in- 
terest in  the  Hundred  Years  War  be- 
tween France  and  England  (The  White 
Company  and  Sir  Nigel)  the  Rebellion 
of  Monmouth  {Micah  Clarke),  and  the 
court  of  Louis  the  Magnificent  ( The 
Refugees),  to  him  the  surpreme  dramatic 
chapter  of  all  history  is  that  which  tells 
the  story  of  the  great  Napoleon  and  the 
men  with  hairy  knapsacks  and  hearts  of 
steel  whose  tramp  shook  the  continent  for 
so  many  years.  In  the  twenty  odd  stories 
which  tell  of  the  exploits  of  Gerard  he 
has  shown  us  every  phase  of  that  epic 
struggle.  Throughout,  if  we  except  the 
brief  appearance  on  the  scene  in  Uncle 
Bernac,  the  Brigadier  is  always  consist- 
ent. He  is  lacking  in  subtle  perception, 
as  became  a  dashing  lieutenant-colonel  of 
Hussars  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns, 
but  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  native  wit. 
That  he  is  brave  and  generous  goes  with- 
out saying.  In  the  babble  of  his  old  age 
he  is  reminiscently  vain  of  his  early  physi- 
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tioii  in  tlu-  fox  hunt  of  the  English  oflR- 
cers,  outriding  them  all,  cutting  the  fox 
in  two  with  a  sweep  of  his  tword,  and 
riding  away  with  the  profound  belief 
that  the  yells  of  execration  at  the  un- 
hallowed deed  were  simply  shouts  of 
generous  admiration.  Perhaps  as  typical 
an  exploit  as  any  was  that  which 
brought  him  into  the  merciless  hands  of 
the  Portuguese  "Smiler."  Massena  was 
about  to  retreat  and  wished  to  apprise 


HOLMES 
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SHsaiocK  mum  ih  pkamcb 

another  French  army,  that  was  seriously 
threatened,  of  his  move.  The  beacon  that 
had  been  prearranged  for  this  signal  was 
on  top  of  a  mountain  held  by  the  bandit. 
Two  French  officers  had  been  sent  to 
light  it,  and  had  apparently  met  dread- 
ful fates.  It  \vn*  (icrard's  turn.  After 
various  adventurer  the  Brigadier  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  "Smiler."  The  lat- 
ter  oflFcred  him  his  choice  of  deaths  in  re- 
turn for  certain  information.  Gerard 
had  an  inspiration.  He  gave  tiic  intorma- 
tion  and  then  made  his  conditions.  "I 
choose  to  be  burned  on  yonder  beacon  at 
the  stroke  of  midnight."  Even  with  the 
final  fall  of  the  Empire  Gerard's  activi- 
ties do  notecase.  In  a  fast  adventure  we 
find  him,  some  six  years  after  Waterloo, 


on  an  expedition  to  St.  Helena  to  set  the 
Emperor  free.  It  is  too  late.  Gerard 
arrives  only  to  witness  strange  ceremonies 

and  to  catch  one  brief  glimpse  of  the  dead 
face  of  the  master  he  has  served  so  long 
and  so  well.  To  Conan  Doyle  the  story 
of  the  Napoleonic  years  is  the  story  of 
all  stories  and  Gerard  is  its  personifica- 
tion. 

IV 

To  say  that  in  the  veins  nf  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  are  commingled  the  three 
bloods  that  flowed  at  Fontenoy  and  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  is  far  from  being  a 
mere  rhetorical  flourish.  It  is  in  express- 
ing it  in  just  that  way  that  the  signifi- 
cance lies.  When  associated  with  his 
work  it  suggests  the  British  sturdiness, 
tempered  by  the  Irish  wit  and  mellow- 
ness, and  the  French  finesse  and  dash.  It 
explains  the  Catholicism  of  hts  personal 
enthusiasms,  and  his  unvarying  hisrnriral 
partiality  whether  the  h.'uk'jronnd  of  the 
story  be  (lascony  during  the  Hundred 
Years  War,  or  the  Iborian  Peninsula, 
when  Wellington  was  grappling  with 
Napoleon's  marshals.  Always  the  domi- 
nant note  is  one  of  generous  appreciation 
of  a  valiant  enemy.  His  British  heroes 
who  fought  at  VVaterloo  never  fail  in 
giving  credit  to  that  last  intrepid  stand 
of  the  Old  Guard.  His  weather-beaten 
naval  officers  who  served  under  Nelson 
cannot  find  epithets  strong  enou<;h  ro  ex- 
press their  hatred  of  tiie  French  and  of 
the  French  leader.  Yet  that  does  not 
prevent  them  from  beinir  outspr)ken  in 
the  recognition  of  the  prowess  of  a 
worthy  foe.  Gerard  himself  is  contempt- 
uous in  speaking  of  those  who  are  so 
blind  as  to  imagine  that  the  virtues  of 
valour  and  fortitude  belong  exclusively 
to  any  one  nation.  "I  who  have  fou^t 
in  all  countries,"  he  tells  us  In  one  story, 
"against  the  Russians,  the  Prussians,  the 
English,  the  Austrians,  the  Italians,  the 
Spaniards — against  all  the  world  in  short, 
tell  you,  my  children,  that  the  soldiers 
of  all  these  countries  are  equally  brave. 
Except."  he  adds  with  a  touch  of  gor- 
geous Gascon  naivete,  "that  the  French 
have  rather  more  courage  than  the  rest'* 
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Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  upon  one  occasion 
imparted  to  Watson  the  information  that 
his  grandmother  had  been  a  French 
woman.  Inevitably,  some  day,  in  a  simi- 
lar sudden  burst  of  confidence,  he  will 
allude  to  another  line  of  hii  anccftry 
which  will  carry  tuperUy  bock  to  the 
Irish  kings. 

V 

If  a  certain  famous  romance  is  called 
a  novel  without  a  hero,  Conan  Doyle 
miqr  be  regarded  as  a  novelist  without  a 
heroine.  For  certainly,  there  has  never 
been  another  writer  of  equal  achievement 
in  whose  books  woman  has  played  so  Ori- 
ental a  part.  The  name  of  Conan  Doyle 
conjures  up  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  men,  ail  distinct,  definite,  sharply  out- 
lined. Etienne  Gerard  swings  lightly 
into  the  saddle.  Buck  Tregellis  superbly 
crushes  a  bore's  prcsumptiiou'<  familiarity. 
Sir  Nigel  Loring  makes  a  knigluly  vow. 
Girporal  Gregory  Brewster  shakes  his 
had  and  mutters,  "It  wouldn't  have 
done  for  the  Duke."  To  ascribe  to  any 
one  of  these  male  characters  the  action 
or  die  words  belonging  to  another 
would  be  a  glarinK  inconsistency.  But 
the  women  of  his  books!  is  there  a 
Doyle  heroine  who  can  be  regarded  as 
much  more  than  a  marionette?  How 
many  of  them  arc  remembered  at  all?  In 
what  story  does  Winnie  La  Force  appear  ? 
Who  is  the  heroine  of  Tht  Firm  of 
Girdlestonef  Of  Micah  Clfrkef  Of 
The  Refugees?  True,  there  is  individu- 
ality in  the  historical  characters,  the 
Empress  Josephine,  Lady  Hamilton, 
Madnnic  de  Maintcnon.  Doyle  is  too 
good  a  transmutt'r  to  have  failed  there. 
But  out  of  the  Doyle  heroines  in  the 
Strict  sense  of  the  term  we  know  only  that 
she  is  a  well-behaved  younp:  person,  fond 
of  lawn  tennis,  and  addicted  to  afternoon 
tea.  Perhaps  it  is  enough. 

VI 

Some  Frenchman  has  said  that  the 
most  dramatic  situation  in  all  literature 

is  where  Rohinson  Crusoe  finds  the  hu- 
man footprint  in  the  sand.  That  is  an 
opinion  with  which  a  good  many  of  us 


will  be  inclined  to  take  issue.  To  the 
modem  way  of  thinking  it  n  not  enouflli 
for  a  writer  to  present  a  great  situatimi. 
He  must  prepare  the  reader's  mind  to  re- 
ceive it  in  the  proper  spirit.  The  stage 
must  be  set.  There  must  be  the  prelimi- 
nary period  of  suspense.  The  finding  of 
the  footprint  in  Robinson  Crusoe  comes 
at  tiif  beginning  of  a  chapter,  out  of  a 
clear  sky.  It  surprises  but  it  does  not 
thrill.  It  was  precisely  the  same  funda- 
mental idea  that  Doyle  used  at  the  be- 
ginning of  The  Hound  of  the  Besher- 
villes.  To  point  out  that  the  modem 
writer  made  the  most  of  it  does  not  in 
the  least  imply  any  comparison  of  the  two 
books.  But  in  the  Dv^le  story  the  reader 
listened  to  the  strange  old-world  legend 
of  the  (lemon  hound  that  tore  out  the 
tliroat  of  the  evil  Sir  Hugo  Baskervillc. 
He  caught  the  spirit  of  the  lonely  moor, 
and  something  nf  the  fear  thnt  inspired 
Sir  Charles.  He  heard  the  story  of  the 
Banmet's  sinister  death — the  talcs  of  the 
peasantry  about  the  hound  and  the  un- 
canny rounds  coming  from  the  Grimpen 
Mire — in  a  word,  he  was  keyed  up  to 
just  the  proper  pitch  to  receive  the 
climax.  Dr.  .Mortimer  contradicted  the 
statement  that  had  been  made  at  the 
coroner's  inquest  that  there  were  no 
traces  upon  the  ground  near  Sir  Charles's 
body.  He  had  seen  some.  tre-.h  and 
clear.  "Footprints?  Footprints.  A  man's 
or  a  woman**?'*  "Mr.^  Holmes,  they 
were  the  footprints  of  a  gigantic  hound." 

VII 

In  contemporary  fiction  one  must  look 

far  for  a  more  dramatic  incident  thrin  the 
rescue  of  Sir  Nigel  and  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin  by  the  English  archers  in  The 
If  hitc  Company,  Here  again  the  basic 
idea  is  one  of  the  conventional  stock 
properties  of  fiction.  It  is  the  idea  that 
found  expression,  for  example,  in  verse 
when  associated  with  the  siege  of  Luck- 
now  during  the  Sepoy  Rebellion.  Within 
the  citadel,  the  hard-pres:»ed  little  Engli^ 
garrison.  Outside  the  merdlesa  enemy. 
Hope  practically  gone,  when  a  Scotch 
lassie,  Jessie  Brown,  wakes  from  sleep, 
crying  that  she  has  heard  the  pipes  of  the 
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Highlanders.  The  elation  of  a  moment 
is  followed  by  deeper  depression. 

The  Colonel  aliook  hit  kead 

And  Huf  turned  to  the  g«n«  oiiee  more. 

Soon,  however,  others  besides  Jeasie 
Brown  start  and  listen,  and  a  great  dieer 

goes  up. 

It  was  the  pipes  of  the  Highlanders, 

And  now  ihcy  played  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 
Aad  It  came  to  our  men  like  die  voice  of 

God, 

And  they  shouted  aloog  the  liiie> 

The  last  two  lines  may  be  very  medi- 
ocre verse,  but  the  situation  is  one  of 
sound  drainfttic  force.  In  The  White 
Company,  the  castle  in  which  Sir  Nigel 
and  Du  Guesclin  are  puests  is  attacked 
by  a  savage  peasantry.  Side  by  side  the 
Englishman  and  the  Gascon  hold  the 
stair.  There,  tnn,  hope  is  practically 
gone,  and  the  flames  are  leaping  high, 
when  there  comes  to  the  tars  of  the  be- 
sieged, borne  on  the  night  wind,  the 
marching  song  of  the  rescuing  archers: 

Whn  of  the  bow? 
The  bow  was  made  in  England, 
Of  yew  wood,  of  true  wood. 
The  wood  of  Eogliih  bowi. 

VIII 

In  a  decidedly  lower  key  but  no  less 

essentially  dramatic  is  an  episode  in  Be- 
yond the  City,  Again  it  is  an  old  idea 
presented  with  surprising  freshness. 
Admiral  Hay  Denver,  after  years  of 
splendid  service,  is  living  in  comfortable 
retirement.  He  learns  that  his  son's 
honourable  name  is  threatened  1^  the  de- 
falcation of  a  rascally  partner.  At  any 
cost  di-astrr  must  be  averted.  The  Ad- 
miral decides  to  sell  his  pension  outright 
and  go  back  to  the  sea  for  a  living;  He 
applies  at  a  shipping  office  for  a  position 
as  first  or  second  mate. 

The  manager  looked  with  a  dubious  eye 
at  hit  singular  applicaot 
"Dn  you  hold  Certificates?**  he  asked. 
"I  hold  every  nautinil  certificate  there  il." 
"Then  you  won't  do  tor  us," 
'*Whjr  not?" 


"Your  age,  sir." 

"I  give  yen  mj  word  duit  I  can  see  as 
well  as  ever,  aod  am  at  good  a  man  io 

every  way." 
"I  don't  doubt  it" 

"Why  should  my  age  be  a  bar  dien?" 

"Well,  I  must  put  it  plainly.  If  a  man 
of  your  age,  holding  certificates,  has  not  got 
past  a  leoond  officer**  berth,  then  muat  be 
a  black  mark  agabst  him  sonewbere.  I 

don't  know  what  it  is,  drink  or  temper,  or 
want  of  judgment,  but  something  there  must 
be." 

"I  assure  you  there  is  nothing;  bvt  I  find 
myself  stranded,  and  so  have  to  turn  to  Uie 
old  business  again." 

''Oh,  that's  it,"  said  the  aianager,  with 

suspicion  in  his  eye.  "How  long  WCre  jm 
in  your  last  billet?" 

"Fifty-one  yean." 

"What!" 

"Yes,  sir,  one-and  fifty  yean.** 
"In  the  same  employ?" 
*Trei.» 

"Why,  you  must  have  begun  as  a  duld." 

"I  was  twelve  when  I  joined." 

"It  must  be  a  strangely  managed  busi- 
ness," said  the  manager,  *SvUd  allows  mea 
to  leave  it  who  have  served  for  fifty  years, 
and  who  are  still  as  good  as  ever.  Whom 
did  you  •cnre?" 

"The  Queen.  Heaven  bless  herl** 

"Oh,  you  were  in  the  Royal  Navy.  What 
rating  did  you  hold?" 

*'I  am  admiral  of  the  fleet" 

IX 

If  among  the  many  literary  influences 
which  have  moulded  Conan  Dople*s 

work  any  one  influence  is  paramount,  it 
is  that  of  Macaulay.  Doyle  has  always 
held  that  Macaulay  could  have  written  a 
great  historical  novel.  "He  could  have 
made  the  multiplication  table  interesting 
reading."  True,  Macaulay  was  a  great 
transmuter,  and,  in  a  lesser  way,  a  great 
transmuter  is  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  The 
very  heart  of  Froissart's  Chronicles  went 
to  the  making  of  The  IVhite  Company, 
In  addition  over  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
volumes,  French  and  English,  dealing 
with  the  period,  were  mastered  before  he 
wrote  one  line  of  the  manuscript.  Micah 
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Clarke,  which  dealt  with  the  Monmouth 
Rebellion,  was  the  result  of  a  year's  read- 
ing and  five  months'  writing.  For  the 
American  chapters  of  The  Refugees  he 
drew  freely  from  Parkman.  To  all 
kinds  of  obscure  memoirs  he  turned  for 


illumine  it  with  the  fire  of  his  own  talent, 
let  him  read  through  the  stilted  and  gro- 
tesque pages  of  Pug'tl'tstica,  and  Boxiana, 
with  the  battered  slang,  the  pompous 
jokes,  the  abominable  verse,  and  then 
turn  to  Rodney  Stone. 


THE  PRESENT  LAOT  DOYLE 


the  building  of  his  perspective  of  the 
Napoleonic  legend.  The  inspiration  of 
Rodney  Stone  is  to  be  found  in  the  sev- 
eral crude  volumes  dealing  with  the  Brit- 
ish prize  ring  when  that  institution  was 
at  its  apogee — from  1795  till  1 8 10 — and 
if  one  would  see  how  the  master  work- 
man   can    take   inferior   material  and 


X 

Rodney  Stone  has  been  called  "the  best 
story  of  the  ring  ever  written."  It  is 
that  and  it  is  a  great  deal  more.  De- 
signed, first  of  all,  as  a  rousing  talc,  it 
possesses  a  plot  that  is  almost  flawless; 
and  the  manner  in  which  event  after 
event,  with  cumulative  intensity,  leads 
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up  to  the  battle  on  Crawley  Downs,  and 
the  interests  of  all  concerned  hang  upon 
the  issue  of  that  struggle,  raising  it  from 
a  mere  contest  between  two  professional 
bruisers  to  an  almost  epic  dignity,  is  real 
dramatic  art.  But  above  all  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  talc.  The  book  begins  as 
countless  other  books  begin — the  man  of 
mellow  age  jotting  down  his  story  for 
the  grandchildren  that  gather  about  his 
knee.  But  the  triteness  goes  no  farther. 
Contrast  the  simplicity  and  genuineness 
of  the  opening  of  this  story  with  the 
stilted  tone  and  the  purely  artificial  style 
of  even  so  fine  a  novel  as  Lorna  Doone. 
The  Kngland  that  Rodney  Stone  recalls 
is  still  very  near  and  vivid  to  him.  Again 
in  memory  he  feels  the  national  dread  of 
the  Corsican — "that  great  and  evil  man." 
Again  he  sees  tlie  beacons  on  the  white 
cliffs,  and  straifis  his  eyes,  peering  out 
over  the  Channel  for  the  war  ships  of  the 
tricolour.  He  kindles  with  the  reminis- 
cent thrill  of  war,  and  his  heart  beats 
fast  as  he  remembers  the  tales  of  splendid 
sea  tights  told  in   tlic  village  taverns. 


Once  again  he  is  a  boy  about  to  leave  his 
mother's  side  and  his  simple  home  at 
Friars  Oak,  to  go  up  to  the  great  world 
of  London,  to  meet  the  Prince,  and  the 
Corinthians,  and  the  men  of  the  ring,  and 
the  officers  of  Nelson's  fleet  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  famous  uncle,  Sir  Charles 
Tregellis.  Had  Rodney  Stone  no  other 
merit,  it  would  deserve  a  niche  for  this 
character  alone.  All  that  history  has  to 
tell  of  Brummcl  serves  only  to  make  him 
seem  pale  and  colourless  when  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  strange,  preposterous, 
impertinent,  yet  wholly  likeable  fribble  of 
Conan  Doyle's  book. 

XI 

One  day  some  ten  years  ago  the  writer 
of  these  notes  was  discussing  various 
bookish  matters  in  the  library  of  the 
Liverpool  home  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Watson.  The  conversation  ranged  from 
the  novels  of  Balzac  to  the  shockers  of 
Ponson  de  Terrail.  a  writer  who  has  been 
called  "the  Shakespeare  of  secret  mur- 
der."   Finally  it  found  its  way  to  the 
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fiction  of  Conan  Doyle.  The  audior  of 
The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush  was  emphatic  in 
bis  appreciation.  "Doyle  is  a  splendid 
workinin.  He  possesses  a  wonderful 
gift  of  narrative  and  he  knows  how  to 
make  everything  that  he  reads  count. 
But  his  books  are  entertaining  to  a  de- 
gree that  is  at  times  unfortunate.  People 

find  his  yarns  so  amnsinc:  as  yarns  that 
they  are  inclined  to  overlook  entirely  how 
well  they  are  written."  Commenting 
upon  this  verdict,  it  may  be  said  that 
most  persons  considered  Ian  Maclaren 
during  his  lifetime  so  exclusively  as  a 
spinner  of  talcs  of  the  Scottish  btilyard 
that  they  failed  utterly  to  appreciate  him 
as  a  sound  judpe  nf  literary  matters. 
Remote  as  Drumtochty  was  from  the 
scenes  of  Madame  Bovary  and  Bel- A  mi. 
its  historian  was  a  close  student  of  his 


Flaubert  and  his  Maupassant  But  if 
Conan  Doyle  has  never  been  appreciated 
for  what  he  really  is,  the  case  is  far  from 
being  an  iscdated  one.  It  is  very  seldmn 

that  a  man  who  is  regarded  essentially 
as  a  story-teller  is  generally  appraised  at 
his  real  value  as  a  literary  workman. 
For  his  full  mead  of  serious  appreciation 
he  has  to  look  to  a  small  circle  of  men  of 
his  own  profession.  To  them  Conan 
Doyle  !s  not  merely  a  writer  who  hap- 
pent  (i  to  stumble  upon  a  character  which 
has  beconu-  the  most  widely  known  in  all 
fiction.  He  is  an  author  of  unusual 
imagination,  of  fine  constructive  powers, 
the  possessor  of  an  effective  style,  in  short, 
a  craftsman  to  be  placed,  by  virtue  of 
many  sturdy  attributes,  not  very  far  be- 
low the  apex  among  contemporary  Eng- 
l»h  story  spinners. 


CRUSOE'S  REAL  ISLAND 

BV  CLIFFORD  HOWARD 


In  the  Windward  group  of  the  West 
Indies  there  is  a  small  island  called 
Tobago.  It  lies  about  eighteen  miles  to 
the  northeast  of  Trinidad,  and  as  there 
b  nothing  special  to  see  on  the  place 
very  few  travellers  take  the  trouble  to 
stop  there,  being  quite  content  to  view 
it  from  a  distance  if  they  feel  inclined  to 
notice  it  at  all.  Perhaps  if  they  knew 
that  it  is  the  island  on  which  Robinson 
Crusoe  was  wrecked  they  mipht  deem  it 
worth  while  to  pay  it  a  visit;  but  the 
chances  are  that  they  have  not  the  least 
suspicion  t!i;it  C  rusoe's  island  is  anywhere 
within  eight  or  ten  thousand  miles  of  the 
place. 

Tobago  is  about  eleven  degrees  north 
of  the  equator,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
America.  The  great  majority  of  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  RobinsM 
Crusoe  (and  there  are  very  few  civil- 
ised beings  who  are  not)  believe  that 
Crusoe's  island  is  about  thirty-tiirec  de- 
grees south  of  the  Equator,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Qiili,  and  that  it 


is  called  Juan  Fernandez.  It  was  on  this 
island  that  Alexander  Selkirk  lived  alone 
for  a  number  of  years;  and  as  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  Robinson  Crusoe  is 
founded  upon  the  adventures  of  Selkirk, 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  scene  of 
Crusoe's  lonely  habitation  is  this  little 
island  away  down  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
^here. 

Accordingly,  Juan  Fernandez,  off  the 

western  coast  of  South  America,  is  popu- 
larly regarded  as  Crusoe's  island ;  whereas 
the  real  island  on  which  Defoe's  hero 
was  shipwrecked  and  where  he  lived  by 
himself  for  more  than  twenty-eight  years, 
is  in  quite  another  part  of  the  world, 
many  thousand  miles  distant. 

This  is  not  a  matter  ot  conjecture. 
Crusoe  himself  gives  us  the  exact  where- 
abouts of  his  island.  He  tells  us  very 
plainly,  both  in  the  title  and  in  the  body 
of  the  story,  that  the  island  on  which  he 
was  wrecked  is  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  River  and  a  diort  distance 
northeast  of  Trinidad.   Evidendy  most 
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PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  TOBAGO 


of  US  skip  that  part  of  the  story  or  have 
forgotten  it. 

Perhaps  if  the  original  title  of  the  book 
were  retained  in  the  present-day  editions 
we  should  not  have  fallen  into  the  error 
of  misplacing  the  scene  of  Crusoe's  exile, 
for  this  is  the  way  the  full  title  reads: 
The  Life  and  Strange  Surprising  Ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York, 
Aiariner,  IV ho  lived  eight  and  twenty 
Years  all  alone  in  an  uninhabited  Island 
on  the  Coast  of  America,  near  the  Mouth 
of  the  Great  River  Orinoco;  Having 
been  cast  on  Shore  by  Shipwreck,  wherein 
all  the  Men  perished  but  himself;  With 
an  Account  how  he  was  at  last  as 
strangely  delivered  by  Pirates.  And  in 
the  narrative  itself,  referring  to  the  land 
that  he  saw  in  the  distance  from  his  look- 
out on  the  hill,  Crusoe  says  that  the  land 
he  perceived  to  the  west  and  west-south- 
west was  the  great  island  of  Trinidad 
on  the  north  point  of  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Orinoco. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  island  on  which  he  led  his  solitary 
life  was  one  of  the  West  Indies;  and  al- 
though its  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
book,  no  other  conclusion  is  possible  but 
that  Tobago  is  the  one  Defoe  had  in 
mind  when  writing  his  book,  for  it  is  the 
only  island  from  which  a  view  of  Trini- 
dad can  be  obtained  as  described  in  the 
story. 


Very  likely  Defoe  did  not  himself 
know  the  name  of  the  island.  He  ap- 
parently supposed  it  was  a  nameless  and 
uninhabited  bit  of  land.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his 
third  voyage;  and  in  1659,  the  year  Cru- 
soe was  supposed  to  be  shipwrecked,  the 
island  was  occupied  by  a  company  of  set- 
tlers from  Holland,  and  for  the  next 
twenty-eight  years,  during  which  our 
hero  was  supposed  to  be  living  in  soli- 
tude, Tobago  was  occupied  at  different 
periods  by  the  Dutch,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, who  took  turns  driving  one  another 
ofF  and  claiming  possession  of  the  place. 

But  these  facts  have  no  bearing  on  the 
identity  of  Crusoe's  island.  They  sim- 
ply serve  to  show  that  Defoe,  like  many 
another  author,  was  apt  to  be  careless 
in  regard  to  matters  of  history.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  in  this  case 
when  we  remember  with  what  rapidity 
he  dashed  off  his  books.  He  was  nearly 
sixty  years  old  when  he  wrote  Robinson 
Crusoe,  in  the  year  17 19,  and  in  the  ten 
years  that  followed  its  publication  he 
wrote  more  than  fifty  other  books,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  pamphlets.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  other  writer  has 
ever  exceeded  him  in  his  output  of  work. 
When  he  died  he  had  to  his  credit  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  and  fifty  books 
and  pamphlets. 

His  fame,  of  course,  rests  on  Robinson 
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Crusoe,  which  Is  undoubtedly  his  great- 
est work.  Its  i)opularity  was  instan- 
taneous. Everybody  read  it;  and  it  re- 
mains to-day  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  best-known  books  of  the  world. 

But  scarcely  had  it  made  its  appear- 
ance when  frowning  critics  came  forward 
and  denounced  the  author  as  a  literary 
pirate.  They  asserted  that  Robinson 
Crusoe  was  simply  an  adaptation  of  a 
story  that  had  appeared  a  few  years  be- 
fore, reciting  the  adventures  of  Alexan- 
der Selkirk,  who,  in  1709,  was  rescued 
from  Juan  Fernandez,  and  two  years 
later  returned  to  England,  where  an  ac- 
count of  his  experiences  was  published  in 
1712;  and  to  this  day  it  is  very  gen- 
erally believed  that  Robinson  Crusoe  is 
the  story  of  Alexander  Selkirk. 

But  there  is  no  just  foundation  for  this 
popular  belief.  Any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  Robinson  Crusoe 
with  the  life  of  Selkirk  will  see  at  once 
how  dissimilar  are  the  stories  in  their 
various  particulars.  Defoe's  hero  was 
shipwrecked ;  but  Selkirk  went  ashore  of 
his  own  accord,  because  of  a  misunder- 
standing between  him  and  the  captain  of 
the  vessel.  Selkirk  remained  on  his  island 
a  little  over  four  years.  Crusoe  spent 
more  than  twenty-eight  years  on  his. 
There  was  nothing  in  Selkirk's  experi- 
ences that  corresponded  with  that  part 
of  Crusoe's  narrative  in  which  Friday 
plays  a  part;  and  so,  throughout  the  two 
stories — except  in  the  main  features  of 
each  leading  a  solitary  life  on  a  desert 


island  and  being  obliged  to  resort  to  hli 
native  ingenuity  for  comfort  and  recrea- 
tion— the  points  of  dissimilarity  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  Selkirk  and  Crusoe  should  so  long 
have  been  regarded  as  the  same  person. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Defoe  was 
acquainted  with  Selkirk's  experiences, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Robinson 
Crusoe  may  have  been  suggested  by  them. 
Defoe  was  always  quick  to  seize  upon 
strange  incidents  as  subjects  for  his 
books;  but  at  the  same  time  Selkirk  was 
not  the  only  man  who  had  lived  on  a 
desert  island  and  with  whose  adventures 
Defoe  was  familiar.  There  was  Pedro 
Serrano,  for  example,  who  was  cast 
ashore  on  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
where  he  lived  alone  for  seven  years,  and 
the  story  of  whose  life  was  published  in 
London  several  years  before  Selkirk  came 
back  to  England  with  his  tale  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  Shipwrecks  in  those  early 
days  were  not  infrequent  occurrences, 
and  the  nautical  chronicles  of  the  time 
contained  many  an  account  of  castaway 
mariners,  and  served  as  a  source  of  much 
of  Defoe's  remarkably  accurate  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

But  from  whatever  source  he  may 
have  gathered  his  material  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Alexander  Selkirk  was  not 
the  original  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The 
real  person  represented  by  this  lonely 
exile  was  Defoe  himself.  Not  that  he 
experienced  the  actual  adventures  of  Cru- 
soe.    Far  from  it.    But  the  story  is 
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nevertheless  a  true  one  from  an  allegori- 
cal point  of  view;  for  the  book  was  de- 
signedly written  as  an  allegory,  to  repre- 
sent the  experiences  and  troubles  of  the 
author.  Every  one  of  the  events  de- 
scribed in  the  book  has  a  special  mean- 
ing and  represents  some  real  experience 
in  the  life  of  Daniel  Defoe. 

For  example  Crusoe's  twenty-eight 
years  of  solitude  on  the  island  represent 
the  twenty-eight  years  during  which  De- 
foe refrained  from  speaking  to  his  wife 
or  his  children.    It  seems  that  his  family 


Daniel  Foe — and  he  was  so  called  until 
he  was  forty  years  old.  Then  he 
changed  it  to  the  name  by  which  he  has 
ever  since  been  known — a  change  sug- 
gested, perhaps,  by  his  signature  of  "D. 
Foe."  These  are  only  tvfo  of  the  many 
interesting  interpretations  to  be  drawn 
from  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  but 
they  serve  to  illustrate  Defoe's  purpose 
in  writing  the  book  and  to  emphasise  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  claim  that  he 
founded  the  story  upon  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk. 


GOVERNOR  S  RESIDENCE,  TOBAGO 


were  in  the  habit  of  finding  fault  with 
him,  which,  as  he  informs  us,  frequently 
put  him  into  indecent  passions  and  urged 
him  to  rash  replies;  so  that  he  resolved 
finally  to  remain  absolutely  silent  in  his 
home,  a  resolution  which  he  carried  out 
so  faithfully  that  it  eventually  drove  his 
wife  crazy  and  broke  up  the  family. 

Then  there  is  the  changing;  of  the 
name,  which  had  its  counterpart  in  real 
life.  Readers  of  this  story  will  remem- 
ber that  the  hero's  name  was  originally 
Krentznaer  and  that  he  changed  it  to 
Crusoe.    Defoe's  real  name  was  Foe — 


We  may  finally  dismiss,  therefore,  all 
thought  of  the  island  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez as  having  any  relationship  to  Defoe's 
story,  and  turn  our  attention  to  Tobago, 
in  the  West  Indies,  as  the  real  island  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Here  we  find,  in  its 
topography  and  climate  and  in  its  trees 
and  plants  and  living  things,  added  proof 
that  Defoe  had  this  particular  island  in 
mind,  for  his  descriptions  of  the  place, 
as  contained  in  the  narrative,  are  singu- 
larly accurate  and  indicate  that  he  must 
have  drawn  his  information  in  regard 
to  it  from  some  authoritative  record. 
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It  is  as  Crusoe  describes  it,  an  island 
of  much  natural  beauty ;  a  bit  of  tropic 
landscape,  visible  at  sea  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  forty  miles,  rising  gently  from 
the  water's  edge  in  folds  of  verdant  hills. 
It  is  a  little  place,  not  as  large  in  point 
of  area  as  cither  Philadelphia  or  Chi- 
cago, for  it  does  not  comprise  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles  of 
land.  Yet  it  makes  the  most  of  it  by 
stretching  out  to  a  length  of  nearly  thirty 
miles. 

It  docs  not  lie  within  the  regular 


fords  a  livelihood  to  the  greater  part  of 
its  population  of  about  twenty  thousand 
souls,  of  whom  a  very  large  majority  are 
blacks.  Most  of  them  live  on  the  farms 
and  plantations.  The  only  settlement 
that  comes  within  the  scope  of  our  idea 
of  a  town  is  a  small,  picturesque  place 
on  the  southern  shore,  called  Scarbor- 
ough. This  is  the  capital  of  Tobago  and 
is  the  chief  port  of  the  island.  Situated 
on  the  edge  of  a  bay  it  reposes  in  drowsy 
peacefulncss  amid  a  grove  of  palms  at  the 
base  of  a  sheltering  hill — its  small  frame 


THE  HEART  OF  CRUSOE'S  ISLAND 


course  of  travel  and  consequently  attracts 
but  little  attention  and  is  seldom  visited. 
Once  a  week,  however,  its  peaceful  tran- 
quillity is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
steamer  that  puffs  its  way  lazily  around 
the  island,  calling  at  every  little  landing 
to  receive  from  the  native  farmers  con- 
signments of  vegetables  and  provisions, 
to  be  sold  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Trinidad. 

Aside  from  the  farms  scattered  here 
and  there  throughout  the  island,  Tobago 
is  mainly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  and  cocoa,  and  it  is  this  which  af- 


houses  grouped  together  in  rambling 
streets  and  byways,  and  here  and  there 
poking  their  shingled  roofs  above  the 
clumps  of  foliage. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  nearly  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,  stands  a  fort — 
Fort  King  George.  For  many  years  it 
was  garrisoned  by  regular  British  troops 
for  the  protection  of  the  island.  Eng- 
land has  owned  the  island,  off  and  on, 
since  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  but  it  was  not  until  1814  that 
she  finally  came  into  settled  possession 
of  it;  for  up  to  that  time,  during  a  pe- 
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riod  of  nearly  two  centuries,  it  had  been 
taken  and  retaken,  claimed  and  reclaimed, 

by  tlie  Indians,  and  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Dutch,  and  the  French,  and  the 
English ;  so  that  Tobago  had  a  somewhat 
difficult  time  keeping:  account  of  her  na- 
tionality. 

During  tliese  changes  of  ownership  the 
uland  was  often  entirdy  deserted  for 
yean  at  a  time,  and  such  settlements  as 
were  established  every  now  and  then 
were  confined  to  the  coast.  In  1757, 
thirty-eight  years  after  the  stoxy  was 
written,  a  party  of  Englishmen  wander- 
ing; into  the  interior  of  the  forest,  came 
upon  an  old  Frenchman,  who  for  twenty- 
one  years  had  lived  by  himself  like  Cru- 
soe, upon  this  ver\'  island.  Unlike  his 
predecessor,  however,  he  did  not  avail 


himself  of  the  opportunity  to  leave  his 
londy  confinement,  for  he  refused  tiie 

ofTcr  of  the  Englishmen  to  take  him 
ahoard  their  ship,  saying  that  he  had 
grown  so  fond  of  his  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness that  he  preferred  to  remain  there 

iint'l  lir  I  lied. 

1  he  picture  that  lies  before  the  be- 
holder to-day  as  he  stands  upon  the  hill 
overlook  in  the  water's  edge  differs  lit- 
tle from  that  which  a  real  Crusoe  would 
have  seen  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  except  diat  fidds  of  sugar-cane  and 
farm  lands  now  cover  many  of  the  val- 
leys and  mountain  slopes.  Like  a  preat 
scimitar  the  beach  curves  to  the  right  of 
the  town  and  sweeps  away  to  a  point 
several  miles  distant.  Along  its  edge 
are  broad,  dense  files  of  cocoa  palms— 
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trees  that  revel  in  the  sight  and  the 
bnath  of  the  sea,  and  whose  clustered 
plumes  mark  the  outlines  of  the  shore 
with  a  waving  fringe  of  green  and  gold. 

It  WM  on  dits  bcadi  diat  Crusoe  set 
19  hii  pott  beiring  the  inscription,  "I 
came  on  shore  here  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1659,"  and  by  means  of  which 
he  kept  bis  reckoning  of  time  hy  each 
day  cutting;  a  notch  nn  it  with  his  knife. 
It  was  near  here,  also,  that  lie  built  his 
house  in  the  rock ;  and  hidden  away  amid 
the  trees  on  a  neairfajr  hilltop  was  his  bow- 
er— his  countf}''  homf,  n'^  he  called  if.  And 
there,  in  the  hillside,  where  the  sweep  of 
die  shore  conies  to  an  end,  »  die  cave  in 
which  he  discovered  die  dying  goat 

He  tells  lis  diat  upon  entering  the  cave 


he  saw  lying  upon  the  ground  "a  mon- 
strous frightful  old  he-goat,  gasping  for 
life  and  dying  indeed  of  mere  old  age," 
and  that  later  he  buried  it  in  the  floor  of 
die  cave.  Strangely  enough  the  skeleton 
of  a  goat  was  unearthed  in  this  cave 
several  years  a<ro.  The  Tobagoans  had 
all  along  maintained  that  their  island  was 
die  real  Crusoe  Uand,  so  diat  the  find- 

ing  of  this  old  goat  wa^  regarded  a5  the 
most  convincinc:  sort  of  pro<jf.  and  the 
skeleton  was  sent  to  the  World  s  Fair  in 
Chicago,  in  1893.  It  may  not  be  that 
everybody  who  saw  it  there  hrlicved  it 
to  be  the  very  goat  that  is  mentioned  in 
the  book,  but  it  served  at  any  rate  to  call 
attention  to  the  island  of  TobagOv  die 
real  island  oi  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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By  degrees  I  am  beginning  to  find  out 
some  (rf  the  secrets  of  a  Craft — ^fbr  X  do 
not  pretend  that  is  an  Art,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  speak  of  the  great  recognised 
Arts — ^a  Craft  that  is  still,  I  hold,  but 
crossing  the  thre^ld  of  its  possibilities. 
No  senslhle  person  claims  that  photog- 
raphy can  ever  become  a  freely  creative 
art,  since  it  cannot  give  form  to  the 
mind's  imaginings  but  can  only  copy  and 
rrprodnce  the  vUihle  world.  \c\Trthc- 
iess,  it  may  in  the  highest  degree  be 
made  expressive  not  only  of  die  pemn- 
ality  of  its  subject,  but  of  die  man  who 
handles  the  tools.  Whether  or  not  any- 
thing of  the  personality  of  the  sitter  is 
lured  into  the  portrait  depends  entirely 
on  the  skill  and  temperament  of  the  pho- 
toGrrapher.  Any  one  can  secure  a  slavish, 
lifeless  sun-picture;  only  the  man  who  is 
himself  an  artist  can  study,  watch  for 
and  pet  into  his  work  thosc  snStle,  il- 
luminating touches  of  life  and  character 
that  give  it  a  certain  artistic  quality.  All 


true  art  is  fundamentally  a  matter  of 
feeling,  and,  eadi  osn^  the  same  vehide 
of  expression,  the  man  who  brings  feel- 
ing, sensitiveness,  some  imaginative  in- 
sight to  what  he  is  doing  is  always  bound 
to  do  better  work  than  the  man  who  h 
nothing  more  than  an  impassive,  tedmi- 
cally  expert  operator, 

I  think  it  is  just  this:  that  whatever 
you  intensely  love  will  reveal  to  you  its 
secret  inner  powers  in  a  way  that  is  never 
opened  to  you  if  you  treat  your  medium 
solely  as  the  mechanism  of  expression.  Of 
course,  the  camera  is  a  pun  ly  mechanical 
device,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  it 
becomes  a  means  of  accomplishing  what 
is,  within  its  limits,  true  art.  In  Munich 
I  had  my  training  as  a  painter  from  Lcn- 
bach  and  Kaulbach,  and  I  had  trained 
much  valuable  experience  in  drawing  and 
painting  before  I  ever  touched  the  cam- 
era. The  little  black  box  ha:?  hren  to 
me  simply  the  tool  with  which  1  have 
found  out  how  to  express  my  ideas  and 
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convey  to  others  the  Impression  1  have  more  strongly  than  when  I  made  my  first 
formed  of  the  character  and  most  char-  portrait  of   Maurice   Maeterlinck,  the 
acteristic  appearance  of  my  sitter.  man  whom  I  had  already  grown  to  rev- 
Never  did   I   feel   this  motive-force  crcnce,  through  his  works,  as  one  of  the 
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gieatest  of  poets  and  dnniittsts,  mystic, 
qrmbolist,  an  idealist,  a  realist — at  once 
a  drauner  and  a  philosopher.  For  years 
I  had  desired  to  meet  die  man  who  Had 
for  so  long  been  one  of  my  literary  gods. 
But  it  was  not  until  iqii  that  chance 
brought  about  the  fulfilment  of  my  wish. 
Then,  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  I  met  for  the 
first  time  Maeterlinck's  gifted  wife, 
Georgette  Le  Blanc — the  woman  who  has 
revealed  the  full  genius  of  Maeterlinck 
to  the  world,  for  it  is  under  the  fostering 
promptings  of  her  devotion  and  the  in- 
fluence of  her  fine  personality  that  the  fire 
and  passionate  force  of  tiK  dramatist's 
art  Inve  been  added  to  the  meditative 
quality  and  dream  fantasy  of  his  earlier 
work.  Because  of  her  pleasure  in  a  series 
of  camera  portraits  I  had  made  of  her' 
self,  Madame  Le  Blanc  said  she  would 
like  her  husband  to  sit  to  me,  assuring  mc 
at  the  time  that  she  thought  no  existing 
photograph  of  him  was  really  satisfactory 
— that  in  some  way  they  all  lacked  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  original.  Her 
suggestion  delighted  me.  Maeterlinck 
was  then  staying  at  his  mother's  house 
jnst  outside  Ghent.  I  set  off  at  once  to 
the  sleepy  little  Belgian  market-place  in 
an  actual  fever  of  excitement  and  antici- 
pation, Madame  Maeterlinck's  warning 
that  I  should  find  her  husband  a  most 
dithcult  and  evasive  sitter  adding  to  the 
keenness  of  my  interest  in  him  and  in  my 

undertaking ;  and  as  I  stepped  from  the 
trap  that  carried  mc  to  the  poet's  house 
I  felt  that  I  was  on  the  eve  of  a  new, 
a  unique  experience. 

I  was  on  the  alert  for  evidence'^  of  his 
idiosyncrasies  and  environment.  The 
first  sounds  that  greeted  me  were  the 
growls  of  a  dog — a  bull-dog  of  an  ex- 
traordinary ugliness  that  affected  me  al- 
most in  the  same  way  as  would  extraor- 
dinary beauty;  that  is,  by  force  of  its 
own  intense  singularity.  Then,  I  no- 
ticed that  the  room  into  which  I  was 
conducted  was  in  no  way  distinguished 
from  those  ordinarily  inhabited  by  the 
French  bourgeois;  the  furniture  belonged 
to  no  marked  period  and  had  no  spe- 
ciality of  design,  nor  were  the  pirtures 
and  ornaments  of  any  but  the  usual  con- 


ventional and  uninspiring  order.  I  con- 
fess I  was  a  little  taken  aback,  for  I  had 
mentally  associated  the  poet  with  sur- 
roundings more  in  keeping  with  what  I 
knew  of  his  tempenment.  The  one 
vivid  impression  the  room  made  on  me 
was  that  it  was  Hooded  with  light. 

But  the  moment  Maeterlinck  entered 
everything  seemed  to  change  its  aspect; 
I  was  no  longer  conscious  of  anything 
commonplace  or  conventional  around  me ; 
the  accidental  setting  became  in  a  flash 
as  nothing:  the  master-spirit  filled  the 
place  and  transfigured  it.  My  immediate 
impression  of  the  man  I  held  in  sudi 
reverence  was  of  his  extreme  simplicity 
and  sincerity.  His  deep  blue  e^'es,  the 
straight  brows,  the  strongly  moulded 
forehead,  all  of  the  typically  Flemi^ 
type,  accentuated  this  impression,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  tall,  strong  body  radiated 
a  suggestion  of  abounding  health.  He  is 
of  a  remarkably  shy  nature,  and  hn  quiet, 
retiring  manner  confirmed  for  me  the 
truth  of  those  rumours  that  credit  him 
with  detesting  notoriety.  I  had  heard 
that  he  was  a  mighty  smoker,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  my  proposal  that  he 
should  fill  his  pipe  met  with  instant  re- 
sponse, since  ft  paved  the  way  to  ease  of 
interco'jrse. 

While  he  smoked  I  led  him  into  con- 
verse, studying  every  change  of  his  baf- 
fling but  frank,  expressive  features,  and 
uairing  till  the  moment  came  when  I 
might  get  him  in  some  characteristic  pose, 
with  some  revealing,  characteristic  look 
upon  his  face.  He  spoke  thoughtfully 
and  with  much  earnestness  of  his  love 
and  admiration  for  Carlyle  and  Ruskin, 
and  was  quietly  eloquent  in  his  praise  of 
Shakespeare.  As  our  talk  grew  more  in- 
timate he  touched  on  his  own  tastes  and 
habits  of  life,  his  pleasures  and  everyday 
employments,  and  his  themes  were  as  nu- 
merous as  thev  were  extraordinarily  va- 
ried. Beyond  his  many-sided  interests  in 
literature,  he  talked  familiarly  and  with 
evident  interest  of  boxing,  motoring, 
bull-dog  breeding,  botany,  hec-kecping 
and  many  other  kindred  and  alien  topics. 
He  has  the  figure  of  an  adilete ;  there 
are  hints  of  the  open-air  in  his  manner 
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and  complexion;  a  curious  sense  of 
Strength  in  his  modest  reticence;  his  fea- 
tures in  repose  are  somewhat  sombre, 
somewhat  heavy,  hut  as  he  talks  ;ind  you 
note  the  kindling  thought,  the  eager  in- 
ternt  and  onotion  play  over  them,  and 
die  sleeping  fire  in  his  eyes  flash  and 
glow,  he  impresses  you  involuntarily  as 
the  high  thinker  and  delicately  imagina- 
tive poet  that  we  know  him  to  be.  TTtose 
who  have  read  his  books  know  that  the 
poet  is  never  lost  there  in  the  apiarist, 
the  botanist,  the  dog-lover,  but  I  realised, 
during  that  privileged  interview,  how  en- 
tirely all  the-^e  mi<xht  he  Inst  in  the  poet 
they  helped  to  make.  Simple,  natural, 
wholly  hinoself  in  all  he  said  and  did,  he 


seemed  too  preat  to  aflFcct  any  preatness, 
perhaps  even  to  be  conscious  of  it;  but 
to  me  his  very  presence  was  an  inspira- 
tion. My  kno;vlcclpe  of  his  works  helped 
me  to  understand  him;  I  waited  and 
watdied,  and  listened,  prompting  him 
with  a  question  when  he  was  inclined  to 
fall  into  silence  and  abstraction,  until 
the  p^chological  instant  came — and  I 
think  I  may  say  that  the  portrait  I  then 
made  of  Maeterlinck  is  one  that  does 
most  vitally,  most  revealinply  represent 
him.  I  shall  scarcely  be  accused  of 
vanity  in  making  this  assertion,  for  when 
a  man  knows  that  liis  work  is  good  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  hesitate  to  say 
so. 


EUGENE  FIELD  AND  HIS  FIRST  PUBLISHER 

BV  CAROLINE  TICKNOR 


Thb  author's  attitude  toward  his  first 
book  is  singularly  like  that  of  the  father 
toward  his  first  baby ;  it  may  have  many 
superior  successors  who  are  tneger,  bet- 
ter, and  more  beautiful,  but  there  is  never 
another  "first."  Eugene  Field's  little 
volume,  entitled  Culture's  Garland,  was 
his  first  literary  baby.  He  loved  it,  cod- 
dled it,  discoursed  about  it,  and  dreamed 
dreams  of  its  future.  What  mattered  it, 
that  a  few  years  later,  he  came  to  deplore 
its  faults  and  shortcomings  and  sounded 
an  emphatic  note  for  its  recall,  he  had 
already  bestowed  upon  it  that  first  en- 
thusiasm which  never  comes  but  once  in 
the  experience  of  any  writer.  In  1893 
he  wrote,  when  forwarding  the  then 
"rare"  volume  to  a  friend  in  Boston: 

"I  am  ncjt  a--hanicd  of  this  little  book, 
but  like  the  boy  with  tlic  iticaslcs,  T  am 
sorry  for  it  in  spots.  You  are  welcome 
to  what  is  eood  in  it." 

Eupene  Field's  first  communication  in 
repard  to  bringing  out  «ome  of  his  work 
in  book  form,  was  forwarded  to  Mr. 
James  R.  Osgood  in  1884,  at  which  time 
Field  li  ul  been  stronply  urpcd  to  gather 
together  a  collection  of  his  verses. 


Daily  News  OrnCE, 
Chicago,  Aug.  35,  'S4. 
James  R.  Osgood  Sc  Co. 

Gtmtlfmen:  For  the  past  ci^  yean  I 
Ii3vc  brcn  ^vriting  verse  for  the  daily  press. 
Most  of  this  verse  bat  beea  io  the  humoroui 
vein,  and  the  favour  widi  which  Aew  writ* 
ings  have  been  received  induces  me  to  ask 
whether  there  is  anv  liklihood  of  my  being 
able  to  make  any  arrangement  with  you  for 
the  pablication  of  my  poem*  In  book  fonn. 
I  take  it  for  granted  you  know  nothing  of 
me  or  my  work,  and  if  you  desire,  I  can 
send  you  specimens  of  the  verse  with  which 
I  would  with  audi  a  volume  of  mine  to  be 
filled.  I  write  to  you,  because  I  consider 
your  house  the  best  publishing  bouse  in  the 
country;  I  would  not  have  aoytbiog  to  do 
with  the  yellow-back  goose-liver  snapa  widl 
which  Chirapo  nhounds.  My  only  acquain* 
tauce  in  Boston  is  Mr.  £.  L.  Perry,  of  the 
HerM,  but  I  autpect  any  reputable  neiva- 
paper  man  oould  tel!  you  lomediiflig  of  the 
general  diaractcr  of  my  humourous  work. 

Yours  very  truly, 

EiJGENB  Field. 

This  letter  apparently  called  forth  no 
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satisfactory  response,  and  the  failure  of 
the  house  of  James  R.  Osgood  and  Com- 
pany following  not  long  after  dib  date, 
carried  with  it  no  great  encouragement 
for  Field  to  enter  a  further  application 
in  this  direction.  Meanwhile,  the  "Lake- 
side Poet"  was  winning  reoogniticHi  for 
his  delightful  verse  from  appreciative 
critics  in  various  localities.  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman  was  one  of  these,  and 
in  his  correspondence  with  his  friend, 
Benjamin  H.  Ticknor  (who  with  the 
"Ticknor  &  Co."  imprint,  iiad  succeeded 
the  house  of  Osgood),  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  Chicago  poet'*  work. 

In  consequence,  the  spring  of  1887 
brought  Field  a  letter  from  Ticknor  ask- 
ing for  a  collection  of  his  verse  and  ex- 
pressing keen  interest  in  his  previous 
work.  To  this  Field  replied  in  the  fol- 
lowing communication,  declining  to  dis- 
cuss any  poetic  proposition,  but  calling 
attention  tn  hi<;  skrtrhr*;  and  short  "Stories, 
which  he  declared  he  now  wished  to  ex- 
ploit: 

Dear  Mr.  Ticknor: 

I  hardly  know  what  I  ought  to  say  in  an- 
swer to  jronr  eourteofM  letter  of  (he  9id 
ultimo.  I  am  just  enough  of  a  Yankee  to 
be  a  long  time  making  up  my  mind  when 
onee  in  doubt.  However,  it  it  but  fair  that 
joa  ahould  know  what  bodien  me.  I  am 
not  troubled  about  my  verse,  for  T  rr-irlc  ::p 
my  mind  long  ago  that  my  verse  never  did 
and  never  would  imotnt  to  a  ——I  I  wnle 
Mr.  Otgood  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
numerous  unwise  friends,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  mere  suggestion  of 
priodns  a  tome  of  my  allcfed  poetry  pre< 
cipitated  an  old  and  prosperous  publisher 
into  bankruptcy!  I  tell  you  this  because  you 
ought  to  be  warned  against  inviting  the 
dreadful  buffeting!  of  fate  which  inevitably 
follows  a  dalliance  with  my  Muse. 

And  DOW  let  ut  drop  the  painful  subject 
of  verMt  I  hare  written  about  forty  short 
stories  (or  shall  I  call  them  sketdies)  in 
the  la«t  two  years.  I  really  have  a  good 
opinioD  of  them,  and  this  opinion  has  been 
encouraged  bj  die  foToar  with  whldi  fhete 
tales  have  been  received  by  readers — for 
yo9  must  know  that  nearly  all  die  stories 


have  appeared  in  print.  I  would  like  to 
see  these  tales  in  book  form.  I  believe  they 
would  sell.  Of  their  merit  I  have  no  donb^ 
but  whether  they  would  strike  you  as  mar- 
ketable— why,  that  is  a  question.  I  have 
spent  much  time  on  them,  and  if  you  were  to 
indicate  a  desire  to  publish  diem  I  would 
want  to  rewrite  them  over  again — for,  just 
as  a  mother  is  anxious  to  have  her  little 
children  appear  decently  and  properly,  so  do 
I  want  to  have  these  children  of  mine  to 
go  out  into  the  world  apparelled  as  neatly 
as  my  intellectual  purse  can  afford. 

I  have  here^  we  will  say,  forty  short 
stories,  aggregating  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  words;  do  you  think  that  it 
would  pay  you  to  publish  them?  They 
arc  stories  for  young  and  old;  perhaps  I 

should  say  thnt  thev  are  (mo'it  of  them) 
child's  stories  so  written  as  to  interest  the 
old  folk.  I  have  made  diem  as  simple  as  I 
could,  and  in  many  of  them  the  fairy  ele- 
ment prctiominatcs.  In  two  of  them  are  a 
number  of  lyrics,  humourous  and  serious.  A 
book  of  this  kind  could  be  illustrated  whh 
great  effect— but  I  would  want  to  suggest 
the  illustrations.  Now  I  can  send  you  a 
.part  of  or  all  these  tales,  if  you  think  that 
you  would  care  lo  print  a  work  of  diis  char^ 
acter.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  would  like  to 
rewrite  all,  even  though  in  their  present 
shape  they  might  be  acceptable  to  you. 
I  send  you  a  schedule  which  may  asdst  you 
in  making  up  your  mind  as  to  whether  you 
care  about  reading  the  talcs,  and  although 
it  may  be  rather  hasardous,  I  endose  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hawdloma.  Let 
me  thank  you  for  your  kind  noCe^  and 
Iteve  me,  dear  sir. 

Very  truly  yeura, 

.BubeuB  Fma. 

Accompanying  this  letter  was  Mr. 
Field's  diagram  of  the  forty  stories,  made 
out  in  truly  decorative  form,  consisting 

of  four  columns  set  down  in  different 
coloured  inks;  the  first,  in  blue  ink,  con- 
tained the  names  of  stories;  the  second,  in 
red,  the  number  of  words  in  each;  the 
third,  in  green,  oflFercd  the  suh-titlcs  of 
the  tales,  while  the  fourtli,  in  blue  again, 
defined  the  motive  of  each  story,  as  "pa- 
thetic," "gay,"  "lively,"  and  so  forth. 
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The  result  of  this  letter  was  the  for- 
warding to  Mr.  Tidcnor  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  clippings,  from  which  the  pub- 
lisher purposed  to  select  enough  material 
to  make  up  a  humourous  little  volume 
characteristic  of  the  author's  wit,  and 
including  both  sketches  and  verses;  this 
little  book  to  be  but  a  forerunner  of  more 
flertous  work  to  come. 

With  the  final  batch  of  copy  sent, 
Field  forwarded  the  following  letter 
decorated  in  his  own  inimitable  penman- 
ship with  a  caricature  of  himself  as  the 
"Chicago  Dinre"  wearing  a  wreath  of 
sausages  about  his  head. 

Chicaoo,  May  aa,  1SS7. 

Dear  Mr.  Ticknor: 
I  send  to-day  the  last  batch  of  ctippingi, 

and  amoriKst  (hem  you  will  find  two  hand- 
some engravingH,  which  I  have  executed  for 
your  tpecial  (private)  edification.  The  por- 
trait  of  myself  I  made  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  1880;  I  look  more  like  Dante  now 
than  I  did  then.  In  this  packet  I  enclose 
one  Knie  story  which  should  be  put  with 
the  other  stories  I  sent  you.  I  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  it,  and  found  it  in  an  old  file. 
In  this  lot  of  stui!  you  will  find  a  criticism 
of  die  Wagner  opera,  Du  WidkUre;  when 
it  appeared  it  niacic  quite  a  stir  among  folk 
here.  But  I  am  heartily  sick  of  this  whole 
scheme.  Why  not  print  the  genteel  stories 
and  let  this  flubdub  remain  undiscovered 
until  I  am  in  heaven  with  Mr.  Stedman  nrnl 
you?  Then  your  grandson  (Eugene  Field 
Ticknor)  can  announce  the  disoorery  of 
genuine  old  Field  manuscripts — the  critics 

win  dispute,  the  public  will  go  wild  fifty 

editions  of  the  great  work  will  be  struck 
oif->the  demand  will  increase  In  volume  and 
feroritv.  etc.  Ought  we  not  to  make  Ais 
sacrifice  for  posterity? 

Field  havsntr  Irnrnrd  of  Stcdninn'*  in- 
terest in  the  publication  of  his  little  vol- 


ume, at  once  forwarded  the  suggestion  to 
his  publisher  that  Stedman  should  be  in- 
vited to  write  a  preface  for  the  forth- 
coming book.  This  suggestion  struck 
Stedman  as  truly  incongruous,  and  he  de- 
clined in  such  peremptory  terns  that  his 
friend  Ticknor  was  forced  to  soften  the 
refusal  into  more  complimentary  form 
before  hnparting  the  substance  tn  it  to 
Field.  The  latter  was  keenly  disap- 
pointed, and  continued  to  refer  to  the 
matter  in  various  amusing  references* 
which,  however,  conceded  some  Ittde 
chagrin. 

In  the  meantime,  his  friendly  relations 
with  his  publisher  strengthened  into  a 
warm  friendship,  which  Fidd  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  by  warm  protestations 
and  by  sending  numerous  tokens  in  the 
form  of  beautifully  deooradve  ballads^ 
and  pen-and-uik  drawings  executed  with 
painstaking  nicety.  The  monetan,'  side  of 
the  transaction  had  no  interest  for  him,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  next  communication. 

DsAa  Ma.  TiCKNoa; 

So  far  a<i  the  business  part  of  our  joint 
book  is  concerned,  I  no  interest  at  all. 
I  do  not  look  upon  my  heaven-given  tal- 
ents with  the  aoidid  eyes  of  the  average 
Chicago  litterateur.  If  Mr.  Stedman  and 
you  think  that  from  the  mass  of  erudition 
I  have  wafted  Boston-ward  you  cao  ca- 
piscate  enough  desirable  matter  for  a  tOBt 
— whv,  I  am  Roinp;  to  let  you  have  your 
own  way,  and  I'm  not  going  to  worry  about 
die  business  part  of  die  scheme.  1  hope  you 
will  1ft  me  know  when  the  book  is  likely  to 
appear,  as  I  shall  be  hunting  a  cyclone  hole 
about  that  time.  Perhaps  you  may  remem- 
ber what  that  humourous  old  Aristophanes 
once  said  to  CriU)bolus»  his  Athenian  pub* 
lisher: 

{Here  field  inserts  four  humourous 
semirGreek  and  Engiish  ime$t  which 
when  tnmslated  read:) 

It's  fun  for  Tirknor  and  for  Stedman; 

But  if  that  book  appears  out  West 
It's  to  to  X  that  Vm  a  dead  man 

Before  die  next  spring  rdlnns  nesL 

I  am  strongly  of  the  impression  that  you 
ought  to  inveigle  Mr.  Stedman  into  writing 
an  introduction  to  that  book.   I  have  a  posi- 
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cive  coBvktioa  diat  his  mpoloor  for  the  Chicago,  Jane  die  14^1,  mHj. 

affair  would  be  the  mott  humounHit  thing  Dear  Miu  Ticknor: 

betweea  the  covers.  The  cuts  for  which  you  call  have  been 

Sincerely  youri^  destroyed,  but  I  will  try  to  have  facsimiles 

EUGtMB  FutA  nude  at  once.  If  I  bad  crer  inuisined  that 

June  the       iStj.  an  edition  de  lu^  of  my  work  would  bo 
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EUCENE  FIELD 

demanded,  I  most  certainly  would  have  pre- 
served the  original  plates.  It  is  true  of  all 
great  geniuses,*  I  begin  to  see,  that  they  do 
not  know  when  they  do  a  really  good  thing. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  know  what  Mr.  Sted- 
man  has  decided  to  do  in  the  way  of  a  pref- 
ace or  proem.  I  suspect  that  his  regard  for 
me  is  simply  the  cold,  mercenary,  sordid 

•Or  should  I  say  "gcni"?    The  Chicago 
plural  for  "opus"  is  "opi." 


passion  which  the  crocodile  conceives  for 
a  succulent  yellow  dog;  I  have  discovered 
that  he  does  not  mention  me  among  his 
Victorious  Poets. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene  Field. 

Stedman  remaining  inflexible,  it  was 
suggested  that  Julian  Hawthorne  be 
asked  to  furnish  the  preface;  in  regard  to 
this  Field  writes: 
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BENJAMIN    HOLT   TICKNOR — 1842-1914 


Cool  Chicago,  June  i8,  1887. 
Dear  Mr.  Ticknor: 

I  have  dispatched  a  letter  to  Hawthorne 
upon  the  subject  of  the  preface.  It  was  not 
at  all  Christianly  of  Mr.  Stcdman  to  in- 
veigle me  into  this  circus  and  then  leave  me 
to  the  mercy  of  the  multitude.  I  would  not 
treat  him  likewise.  If  he  were  to  ask  me  to 
write  a  preface  for  any  of  his  books,  I 
vrould  do  it,  and  it  would  be  the  boss  pref- 
ace in  English  literature,  too.  The  plea  that 
he  hasn't  the  time  to  devote  to  it  is  a  feeble 


one;  if  I  can  write  an  able  preface  for  his 
book  in  fifteen  minutes,  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  write  a  fairly  good  one  for  mine  in  half 
an  hour.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  this 
man  Fiske,  who  has  written  a  book  on  fairy 
mythology;  the  work  is  dedicated  to  "my 
dear  friend  Howells"?  I  would  like  you  to 
get  from  him  a  list  of  the  books  he  consulted 
in  his  compilation  of  the  work.  I  see  that 
he  refers  to  the  "Grettis  saga"  and  I  fancy 
that  he  means  Grettir  saga.  If  Fiske  is  not 
a  moss-back — that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  one  of 
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are  thousands  of  fine  old  poems,  songs,  etc^ 
locked  up  in  the  private  libraries  of  your 
New  Englaiul  villages. 

And  the  rich  old  Southerners  must  hmrt 
written  a  power  of  good  verse  that  has  never 
seen  printer's  ink.  Daniel  Webster  wrote 
verse^  of  ooane;  Rufui  Choati^  too,  and 
Washington  Irving,  and  John  C.  Calhoun, 
and  Charles  Sumner,  and — why,  if  we  could 
only  get  a  whack  at  the  musty  papers  which 
the  hcirt  of  your  great  iotellecti  have  com- 


t:i  who  arc  now  on  eartti,  T  should  like  to 
write  to  him  for  iome  iniurmation;  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  fairy  mythology  and  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  saiisfaC' 
tory  work  upon  the  Mihjtrf.  Grimm,  Clous- 
ton,  Thorpe  and  1-iske  1  have,  but  none 
fills  the  bill.  I  aro  just  now  having  a  beaa« 
tiful  time  over  the  Percy  Folio.  Why  don't 
some  of  your  opulent  publishers  form  a  pool 
and  hire  me  to  tra\el  over  the  country,  get- 
ling  together  old  manuscript  versed  There 
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mined  to  dit  dlcpdu  of  eld  trtniks  md  Mdar 
tbeilal 

Yourt  tnily, 
EucBin  nua 

(NOTI. — At  head  of  this  letter  ij  drawn  in 
red  and  black  ink  a  thermometer  which 
rtgiiten  iio°.  Tht  Ittttr  is  done  in  frttn 
ink.) 

June  ao,  1887. 
Letter  conttnties  on  page  two— 
You  may  have  some  difficulty  in  reading 
my  Greek,  but  T  think  it  best  to  let  yoo 
know  every  now  and  then  that  you  are  deal- 
ing widi  a  very  tdwlarly  pcnoo.  The 
trouble  with  most  Eastern  publishers  is  that 
they  imagine  that  Western  litterateurs  can't 
do  anything  but  weigh  and  kill  hogs,  it 
may  be  a  fortnight  before  I  shall  be  able 
to  tend  you  the  cuts.  T  nm  hunting  up  the 
original  drawings  now  and  will  have  new 
platei  made  by  the  genial  idiot  who  rapes 
and  delmu^et  art  in  this  ofEce.  Mr.  Sted- 
man  need  not  be  ashamed  to  write  a  preface 
for  me.  I'd  have  him  know  that  a  bio* 
graphical  iketeh  ef  ngrsclf  appeared  last 


winter  in  A.  T.  Andreas  k  Co.'s  Pietorud 
Chicago,  Vol.  3.  It  would  have  had  my 
portrait,  too,  if  I'd  been  willing  to  pay  $50- 
for  the  boon.  If  Mr.  Sledman  it  tmar^  he- 
will  make  hunself  solid  with  the  brain  andi 
brawn  of  the  West.  A  lot  of  us  young  lit- 
terateurs will  write  the  obituaries  by  an«k 
hf,  Ort  if  he  prefen,  I  will  write  the  pref- 
ace and  sign  his  name  to  it.  I  fancy  tha» 
I  could  say  more  pleasant  things  of  myself 
duui  he  erald. 

Fuuk. 

* 

Dbar  Mk.  TiCKNoa: 
Hawdiome  writes  me  diat  he  will  under* 

take  the  preface,  and  I  think  it  will  be  well 
to  send  him  duplicate  proofs,  so  that  he  may 
get  some  idea  of  what  he  is  expected  to  say. 
I  got  two  proof  sheets  yesterday  morning 
and  returned  them  last  evening.  I  shall  send 
you  copies  of  the  Daily  Sevjs  from  time  to 
time;  perhaps  you  may  light  upon  some 
new  material  for  the  Garland.  When  you 
see  Mr.  Stedman,  you  can  tell  him  (unless 
you  think  it  would  entirely  crush  him)  that 
I  hare  etpnnged  Us  name  from  the  tablets 
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of  iny  memory.  I  inclose  an  allegorical  tab* 
lean.  I  had  an  awful  time  with  the  arms, 
Ini!  ihr  verdure  on  Bunker  Hill  more  than 
4;|quites  the  beholder. 

Truly  Yonrt, 

EUCEKC  FitLOw 
Chicago,  Junr  the  22,  1887. 

(Note. — .1  ttiimpnnyinn  this  Ifttrr  Is  a 
draviing  0/  man  slanJin<f  bfside  pile  of 
kopkt.  Bunker  Hill  in  the  barkfiroamd.  C/n* 
dtr  sketch  is  uritti-n:  " .lUegorital  tableau 
represfnting  Tuknor  ic  Co.  standing  on  the 
shore  of  the  blue  Atlantu  and  pointing  iuith 
pride  to  'Culture's  Garland.'  taying:  'These 
are  our  Jeivrlls!'  To  the  right  appears 
Puntrr  Hill  covered  ivith  soft  verdure;  near 
its  summit  is  the  famous  Tree  of  Libert f." 
Picture  measures  ast  bf  fvt  inthes  and  is 
done  in  black,  blue  and  green  inks.) 

One  of  the  ainusinL:  t'carures  connected 
with  rh'  rii;h!ioat:on  of  Culture's  Gnr- 
land  wai»  ilic  collection  of  humourous  ad- 
vertisements composed  by  Field  and  for- 
warded to  his  publisher  with  instructions 
to  have  them  inserted  at  the  back  of  the 
book.  This  request  was  complied  with; 
the  publishers  furnishinfr  an  explanatory 
note  ro  the  effect  that  thouiih  it  was  for- 
eiirn  to  their  custom  to  accept  advertis- 
ing for  their  hooks,  they  were  making 
an  exception  to  their  rule  because  of  the 
higli  literary  character  of  the  Special  ad- 
ve-tisements  inserted. 

The  follow  inc  note  from  Field  accom- 
panied his  advertising  creations : 

Chicaco,  June  the  z6,  1887. 

Dr\R  Sir: 

I  am  informed  that  one  ot  the  lead- 
ing litterateurs  of  this  city  is  about  to 
produce  a  book  under  your  au-iplces.  Repre- 
senting I  do  the  prominent  advertising 
bureau  m  the  West,  I  desire  to  contribute 
one  page  of  advertisements  to  this  work  and 
T  am  prepared  to  p3>  therefore  living  cT^h 
rates.  I  inclose  copy  and  would  like  to  have 
the  advertisements  printed  on  the  fly-leaf 
vrhich  will  face  the  finis  of  the  book  in 
question. 

Yours  in  the  cau^e  of  literature. 
Felix  J.  LoNESOMBBorroM, 
for 

Lonesoroebottoro  &  Co. 


The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  ad- 
vertiung  materid  forwarded: 

W.  H.  DEVINE 

(Indorsed  by  Theodore  Thomas) 
Wholesale  Dealer  in  Cream,  Milk,  etc 
CU1CA«>,  Ili-. 

Partiee,  Clubs,  Societies  and  Fetdvals  fur- 
nished with  suppers  or  lunches  at  living 
rates.    Has  provided  Refreshments 
for  the  Thomas  Concerts  for 
three  teatonf. 


Divine's  Pink  Lemonade 


A  Noble  Beverage,  which  cheers  but  does 
not  intoxicate.    Whet«i  the  appetite  for 
Classic  Music,  and  will  remove 
grease-spoii  from  the  finest 
fabric. 

Field  was  a  faithful  student  of  Chau- 
cer and  delii;hted  to  prixhice  numerou? 
imitations  and  paraphrases  of  his  style, 
and  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  mak- 
in{r  some  friend  a  present  of  one  of  these 
rvquisitely  illuminated  "old  English 
Ballads." 

The  foUowinf;  note  accompanied  one 

of  these  poems  entitled  "Ye  divell  &  ye 
miller  hys  wiffe;*'  an<i  the  sncreeding  one 
brouiiht  with  it  a  second  iiailad,  entitled 
"Madge  ye  hoyden;"  the  Utter  was 
beautifully  executed  on  pnrchment  done 
in  many  coloured  inks,  and  decorated 
with  characteristic  marginal  notes. 
DCAK  Ml.  TiCKNOi: 

I  hope  that  vou  will  not  print  the  old 
ballad  in  "that  book."  I  have  a  lot  of  verse 
which  you  may  want  to  put  between  covers 
after  a  while.  I  have  just  finished  another 
"Proper"  ballad  entitled  "Ye  divell  tc  vc 
miller  hys  wiffe."  Dr.  Bill  Poole,  our  pub- 
lic librarian,  is  examining  it  just  now,  to  de- 
termine whether  it  be  genuine  or  not.  I 
think  I  shall  have  to  get  up  a  folio  (like 
Percy's)  of  Old  Chicago  ballad*.  I  am  hav- 
ing the  parchment  '^flfed'*  at  McClurg  9c 
Co.*s  and  shall  begin  copxing  at  once.  Run- 
nitiK  parchment  through  coflFee  will  (I  am 
told)  add  about  200  years  to  the  age  of  a 
poem.  Hot?  Welt  I  should — 

Hastily. 

Chicago,  July  13,  1887.  Pnuk 
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{Hcfn^Portrait  of  Field  by  himself  Mr       I  haye  come  upon  quite  ■  literary  curi- 

folnurfd  inks  at  foot  of  nnfr  he  ho*  Wttttn  osity  and  I  will  send  it  to  you.    It  is  an  old 

betide  picture,  the  followinff.)  Eoglisb  balind  entitled    Madge;  yc  hoyden.** 

"Tkis  is  •nt  •/  the  best  portraits  •/  the  it  ^„  discovered  by  an  eminent  Chicago 

renovmed  M  English  fields  MnL"  .«h«,logirt  and  excavator  in  a  hair  trunk 

Jut)  15,  iSt7.  ThtMpsM,  in  ^  ^,1,,  ^  ,  ^ 
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west  corner  of  Indiana  and  Rush  Streets, 
this  city.  For  mauy  years  it  has  been  be- 
licTcd  by  oar  best  literati  that  tliere  incd  to 
be  geauioe  old  English  balladists  in  Chicago 
before  die  fire;  the  ballad  jiut  discovered 
•od  restored  (by  Prof.  J.  Pheraob  Botts- 
ford)  diaekee  dUe  ttory.  The  Chieoco  lit- 
erary club  fbv  a  vote  of  37  to  4)  has  de- 
cided that  this  is  a  booa  fide  old  ballad  be* 
longing  to  tbe  teveoteentb  centorj  A.  D.  Dr. 
W.  F.  Pooler  the  distioguished  authority  on 
Salem  witches,  says  that  the  ballad  is  spu- 
rious, but  none  of  the  rest  of  our  litterateurs 
go  mudi  on  what  Poole  taye.  I  would  like 


A  CfiicAOO  LinaAitv  aacu;  in  the  simiu- 

•     TUOE  OF   A   LAUREL  WREATH 


to  have  Mr.  Stedman  see  this  relic,  and  Mr. 
Aldrich,  too.  But  it  is  yours  to  do  with  as 
you  like. 

It  was  evident  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Cullur/t  Garland,  that  it  was 
not  likely  to  prove  a  financial  success; 
and  the  following  communication,  penned 
in  many  ooloared  inks,  voices  tlic  tuthm's 
diaracteristic  indifference  to  "royalties": 

Dear  Mr.  Tickkor: 

In  the  prospect  of  reaping  a  golden  har- 
Ttst  io  the  field  of  literature,  I  have  bought 
a  latge  supply  of  ooloared  Inks.  I  am  aew 
prepared  to  spread  ophthalmia  alt  over  the 


continent  The  book  looks  better  than  it 
reads.  We  should  have  had  a  bit  of  tissue 
paper  over  the  fnmlbpieee— <he  kud  dust 
is  put  over  fine  engravinR'i.  Again,  the 
frontispiece  should  have  bad  under  it  the 
words  "By  hinuelf."  Hot  I  am  very  well 
pleased.  At  hfcClnr^s  the  impression  is 
that  the  book  will  have  a  good  sale.  I  don't 
care  a  picayune,  so  long  as  you  get  your 
flMoey  hadL  At  the  same  thae^  I  shall  keep 
a  black  list  of  my  friends  who  do  not  buy 
at  least  one  copy,  cloth  and  net.  I  would 
really  like  to  have  you  get  out  a  book  of 
■ay  stories.  Just  now  I  have  in  hand  a  fairy 
story  for  which  Theodore  Thomas  has  ar- 
ranged the  music  and  for  which  Modjeska 
is  making  the  illustrations.  Iso  t  that  a 
clever  scheme? 

I  have  been  elected  secrctarv  of  rhr  Chi- 
cago Fran<:ois  Villon  Society  for  the  publi- 
cation of  Old  English  local  ballads  and  sndi 
oAer  Uteramre  as  mmy  be  out  of  print  We 
have  a  barrel  of  money  and  heaps  of  sand. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  society  I  was  in- 
structed to  write  to  Piof.  LonnXtf  Dr.  Holows 
and  odier  famous  Baatom  litteratettra»  ask- 
ing them  to  put  m  on  to  some  rare  old 
poems  and  stories  (smutty  preferred)  that 
would  b«  likely  to  satisfy  the  eraviafs  of 
Chicago  Cttttnre.  In  the  matter  of  going 
East  just  now,  I  find  that  I  have  been  over- 
taken by  the  bitter  pill  of  adversity.  The 
baseball  club  has  gone  Bast  without  mt  and 
is  being  walloped  at  even,-  point.  I  can't 
visit  Boston  until  next  winter.  Then  I  shall 
go  there  surely.  I  shall  stop  at  the  hAld 
Von  Doam  and  jrou  must  eat  widi  me  until 
I  go  broke.  Then  I  shall  skate  home  by 
way  of  the  Lakes.  Now  let  me  thank  you, 
Mr.  Ticknor,  for  die  kindly  services  you 
have  done  me  io  the  affair  of  this  book. 
I  feel  very  grateful  to  you,  and  I  have  a 
good  memory. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BoOBiia  Fteia. 

Chicago,  August  19,  xtty. 

(Note. — This  letter  extendi  over  three 
pages.  The  first  is  vorUien  in  red  ink,  the 
stewtd  in  freeis  mmi  tk*  tkM  im  Mw.) 

The  final  letter  in  the  correspondence 
relative  to  the  iwoduction  of  Field't  fiist 
Ixiok  is  penned  in  November,  1887.  In 
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it,  he  exptesses  htt  warm  affection  for 
Ticknor,  in  whom  he  had  discovered 
many  qualities  which  appealed  stron^y 
to  his  own  temperament.   He  admiKd 

scholarly  culture,  when  it  was  allied  to 
extreme  simplicity  and  vinpretentiousness, 
he  loved  to  meet  a  wit  as  keen  and  hash- 
ing as  his  own,  and  he  turned  with  a 
kind  of  boyish  enthusiasm  to  those  cm- 
bodying  the  staid  traditions  of  the  aca- 
demic East,  as  well  as  those  who  like 
himself  placed  friendship's  claims  above 
those  of  the  almiglity  dollar;  these  traits 
he  discovered  in  his  Boston  publisher,  and 
having  made  dits  dbcovery  at  once  xe- 
pudiattd  everything  else  Bostonian  as 
quite  superfluous.  He  would  appear  at 
the  Tremont  Street  office  with  the  re- 
mafk;  *'I  have  come  to  Boston  to  see 
you,  and  I  won't  see  anybody  else!" 

Then  he  would  call  for  pens  and  lit- 
tle bottles  of  coloured  ink,  and  seating 
himself  near  his  publisher's  dedc  would 
while  away  the  hours  in  pursuit  of  his 
favourite  pastime,  the  production  of  bal- 
lads and  quaint  bits  of  verse  exquisitely 
illuminated  with  curious  scrolls  and 
.many  coloured  capitals. 

Vainly  would  Ticknor  try  to  make 
plans  for  introducing  F!dd  to  certain 
club  functions,  or  to  assemblages  of  Bos- 
-ton'*;  literati.  He  refused  absolutely  to  be 
lionised  or  entertained,  save  in  his  own 
whunsical  manner. 

Eugene  Field's  delight  at  the  appear- 
ance of  his  first  little  volume  was  that 
of  an  enthusiastic  schoolboy,  but  after  the 
publication  of  his  subsequent  books  he  re* 
called  Cuhure't  Carland,  and  exercised 
his  ingenuity  in  endeavouring  to  destroy 
all  available  copies  of  the  "literary  baby," 
\vh()<e  advent  had  given  hun  such  joy. 
But  he  held  fast  to  the  warm  friendship 
which  its  publication  had  brought  him, 
snd  to  the  end  of  hn  career  made  good 
his  own  assurance  "I  am  grateful/'  and 
"I  have  a  good  memoiy." 

CmcAoov  Nov.  the  si,  1187. 

Dear  Mr.  Ticknor: 

I  have  suKRcsted  to  Mr.  Lawson  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  Culture's  Garland  for  a 
gift  book  and  I  shall  talk  with  hha  fvrdier 


on  the  subject.  You  need  not  feel  any  sor- 
row in  any  report  that  you  may  have  to 
make,  for  from  the  Tcry  beginning  I  haT« 
kaomi  that  the  book  could  not  meet  with  a 
large  sale.  It  will  continue  to  tell  for  some 
time  here  in  Chicago^  but  it  is  rather  too 
delicate  tadrc  to  saiitfy  die  aTcrage  palate. 
It  is  fair  to  presume  that  any  book  which 
pleases  Mr.  Stedman,  Mr.  Stoddard  and  men 
of  that  class  would  not  be  to  the  taste  of 
people  who  subsist  on  boiled  cabbage  and 
ham  rinds.  I  really  d»  mtt  cart  a  damn 
whether  I  ever  get  a  penny  from  Culture's 
Garland;  but  /  do  want  jroit  to  come  out 
square,  at  least  I  should  hate  to  thiak  that 
700  lost  money  on  my  maiden  effort  I  am 
not  a  millionaire,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 


~  " 

I  am  not  a  pauper.  I  have  just  enough  horse- 
seme  to  know  that  there  is  no  wealth  la 
books.  If  ever  1  am  rich,  'twill  be  either  by 
inheritance,  or  by  fire  or  by  a  felony.  I 
was  tellinf  McClurg's  people  the  odier  day 
that  I  didn't  care  a  rush  whedier  Culture's 
Garland  brought  me  a  cent  or  not,  and  they 

expressed  the  conviction  that  I  was  "a   

of  ao  avdwr*"  This  b  aa  opinion  of  myself 
which  I've  had  for  a  long  time.  I  am  tldt' 
led  to  death  to  hear  that  you  are  going  to 
briug  out  Opie  Read's  story.  Here's  a  man 
who  is  all  gdd--enideb  hot  goldl  I  ddak 
it  likely  that  I  shall  be  in  Boston  in  Feb- 
ruary. But  I  don't  want  any  Pap  I*  No^ 
I  want  a  nice,  qidet  visit  with  you.  I  do 
not  want  to  meet  anybody  else.  All  I  go  to 

*TUs  refers  to  the  Papymt  Club. 
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Boston  for  is  to  see  you  and  Bunker  Hill 
and  the  Corner  bookstore.  I  am  hard  at 
work  on  my  folio  of  Old  English  Chicago 
ballads.  Here's  the  last  vene  of  '*Ye  Texas 
Sleere": 

So  let  us  synge  long  live  je  kyng^— 
Long  live  ye  queens  iier  grace; 


Long  live  ye  lack  and  all  ye  packe 
Ffrom  ten-spott  down  to  ace! 

Now  don't  you  worry  about  mc!  Vou 
just  let  me  do  the  worrying;  then  we'll  both 
be  happy.  God  bless  ye! 

As  ever, 

EuciMB  Field. 


AMERICAN  AUTHORS  AND  THEIR 

PUBLISHERS 

BY  ALGERNON  TASSiN 
Part  IV — When  Boston  was  Athens 


When  S.  G.  Goodrich  moved  from 
Hartford  to  Boston  in  1826,  he  took  in 
deep  draughts  of  its  pure  serene,  which 
seemed  to  him  a  livelier  essence  of  his 
native  air.  To  be  sure,  the  Hartford 
wits  had  long  ceased  from  their  labouring 
periods,  but  srill,  for  him,  the  scent  of 
the  roses  clune  to  the  =;hartrrpd  vase. 
Not  so  with  VVhitticr,  wlio  gave  up  the 
town  and  the  editorship  of  the  Vew  Eng- 
land Revinv  on  New  Year's  Day,  1832. 
"Hartford  is  by  no  means  a  Hfcrary 
place,"  he  wrote  back  to  Mrs.  Sigotirney 
in  iS.^.'t,  "and  it  has  been  remarked  that 
were  it  not  for  yourself  it  would  be  only 
known  a-;  the  place  where  a  certain  Con- 
vention once  assembled."  When  her 
fleeting  dream  of  literary  pre-eminence 
w.T^  n\Tr  r  though  Queen  Mab  again 
tickled  her  nose  with  it  fifty  years  later) 
Hartford  stood  poised  between  the  rival 
orbits  of  Boston  and  New  York.  Hav- 
intz  failed  to  generate  enouuh  pnercr>'  for 
her  own  motion,  she  was  forced  to  yield 
to  the  centripetal  pull  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  neighbouririji  suns.  For  better  or 
for  worse  she  chose  Rnston  and  proceeded 
to  revolve  on  the  northern  circuit.  Lit- 
tle she  foresaw  that  the  pride  of  Boston, 
risinc:  'shortly  to  ;i  rrreatcr  heiL'ht-  than 
that  of  any  other  American  city,  was, 
after  a  little  longer  sway,  to  vanish  like 
her  own. 


But  the  transplantei!  Goodrich,  fol- 
lowing the  new  lead  of  his  adopted  city, 
underwent  immediately  that  autO*intOxt> 
rarion  w  hich  was  just  beginning  to  make 
the  Bostonian,  as  Longfellow  confided  to 
his  journal  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
commonly  speak  as  if  he  were  the  pope. 
Goodrich  imbibed  at  once  the  Boston 
scorn.  "Society  here  is  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  literary  tastes,"  he  wrote, 
"and  a  man  who  has  achieved  literary 
fame  is  at  least  equal  to  a  president  of  a 
bank.  Books  with  a  Boston  imprint  have 
a  prestige  equal  to  a  certificate  of  good 
paper,  L^ond  print,  good  binding,  and 
good  matter" — while  in  New  ^'nrk.  =:aid 
he,  the  Harpers  were  still  mere  printers, 
and  other  shining  lights  in  the  trade 
twenty  years  later — the  Appletops.  Piir- 
nam,  Derby,  the  Masons — were  either 
unborn  or  in  the  nursery.  He  lived  to 
write  in  1857:  "What  a  change!  In 
thirty  years  the  sceptre  has  departed  from 
Judah.  New  York  is  now  the  acknowl- 
edged metropolis  of  American  literature." 
This  was  perhaps  a  little  early  to  ring 
the  knell  of  Boston,  but  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  could  be  read  by  aliens  who 
used  opera-glasses.  What  would  he  have 
said  had  he  lived  to  hear  tliat  evaltat'on 
produced  in  him  by  the  rarefied  atmos- 
phere of  Boston  pronounced  by  barbarian 
tongues  the  sleeping-sickness?   Or  to 
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hear  an  editor  who  had  entered  the  sacred 
portals  of  the  Atlantic  aver  with  Judas 
treachery  the  hest  thing  in  lio^mn  m  he 
the  train  for  New  York.  These  are  the 
tears  of  thinf!s!  Yet  that  same  editor 
wrote  aI>o:  "New  York  publishes,  criti- 
cise':, and  circulates  our  literature — 
it  docs  not  much  read  or  care  tor  it.  1 
doubt  if  anywhere  in  the  world  there  was 
ever  so  much  taste  and  feeling  for  lit- 
erature as  there  was  in  that  Boston." 

THE  . ATHENIAN  TRAITS 

Wluri  Goodrich  came  to  Rr)^rnn,  Kd- 
ward  Everett  was  just  leaving  the  edi- 
torial chair  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view, ioundcd  in  i8is;  and  R.  H.  Dana, 
Channing,  Sparks,  and  Bancroft  were 
the  comin;];  men  in  literature.  But  the 
greater  ^lory  was  to  dawn  before  his 
eyes.  Two  years  later  emerged  the  very 
nub  of  the  Hub — the  Old  Corner  Book- 
store. 

Nothing  in  Boston,  however,  is  so 

crude  as  to  be  entirely  new,  and  e\ci> 
the  new  RookNtore  was  oli!  \\  hen  it 
started.  It  had  been  the  Briniim  i  man- 
sion and  was  built  in  17 12.  "I  remem- 
ber it  well,"  writes  Curtis  Guild  in 
Chats  About  Celebrities,  "with  its  t\vo 
big  bulging  front  bay  windows  with  the 
panes  of  glass  but  little  larger  than  a 
sheet  of  letter  paper.  T  have  '^cvn  Ed- 
ward Everett  making  purchases  there 
and  President  Pierce  havinf;  a  good-na- 
tured chat  witli  hU  friend  Ticknor  over 
the  counter:  and  (icorgc  Bancroft,  who 
had  just  come  over  from  Little  Brown's 
with  a  roll  of  the  proof  sheets  of  his  Hit' 
tnry  of  the  United  States  under  iiis  arm." 
And  G.  W.  Curtis  wrote  of  a  decade  or 
so  later.  "There  had  been  Bryant  and 
Irving  and  Cooper  and  Halledc  and 
Paulding  and  Willis  in  New  York,  but 
there  had  been  norhinti  like  the  New 
England  circle.  It  was  that  circle  which 
compelled  the  world  to  acknowledge  that 
there  was  an  American  literature.  Of 
most  of  these  authors  the  house  at  the 
Corner  came  to  be  the  publisher.'* 

The  poets  of  the  country  were  tor  t!io 
most  part  spokesmen  of  the  Hub.  It  is 
possible  that  the  reason  for  this  was  not 


merely  climatic  or  even  atmospheric,  but 
commercial.  (Take  notice,  publishers 
wh((  bewail  the  conmiercialisation  of  lit- 
erature!) Boston  men  had  been  for 
years  quietly  and  systematically  promul- 
gating the  trade  in  poetry,  "llie  men 
for  all  printing  poet*,"  wrote  Curtis  in 
later  years  to  one  who  was  lisping  in 
numbers,  "are  Ticknor  and  Fields,  of 
Boston,  whose  books  of  poetry  sell  well 
because  they  are  theirs  and  because  they 
have  such  facilities  for  that  peculiar  sale. 
You  had  better  not  publidi  with  any 
New  York  men.  because  they  will  not 
interest  themselves  enouL'h  to  circulate 
the  volume.  Onlv  Ticknor  and  Com- 
pany do  that.  Poetr\  in  New  York 
never  does  well.  Within  a  month  I  have 
.spoken  with  the  Harpers  and  Putnam 
about  it.  and  although  I  had  no  proposals 
to  make,  they  both  said  that  they  inva- 
riablv  <leclined  ever>'thinir." 

In  another  way  the  Boston  publisiiers 
were  industriously  raising  the  level  of 
native  taste.  And  this  was  entirely  a 
labour  of  love.  I^ittle  Brown  and  Com- 
pany— founded  in  1837  and  the  oldest 
firm  of  publishers  now  doing  business  in 
Boston — was  creating  a  market  for  the 
hest  English  editions  by  nrraniiing  with 
I^ondon  firms  for  five  hundred  copies  of 
n  work  for  disposal  in  Boston  at  a  lit- 
tle over  co'Jt  price,  enough  to  p:n  ^hr  r\- 
penses  of  distribution.  To  foster  the  de- 
sire for  good  literature  was  considered 
a  citizen's  business,  even  when  it  might 
endanger  his  own  Interests.  Miss  Pea- 
body  kept  a  foreign  bookstore  and,  Doc- 
tor Hale  tdls  us,  if  a  man  couldn't  aflord 
to  buy  a  book  he  wanted  she  let  him  bor- 
row it  for  a  week  for  nothing. 

Boston  publishers  were  constantly  ef- 
fecting new  combinations  among  them- 
selves, and  were  apparently  on  terms  of 
greater  amity  than  their  New  York 
rivals.  In  fact  their  tendency  to  group 
themselves  in  a  friendly  community  was 
as  marked  as  the  tendency  of  their  au- 
thors to  do  the  same.  Perhaps  this  com- 
munal spirit  in  both  branches  of  the  trade 
hould  be  set  down  as  another  distinguish- 
ing fe.'i'rirc  of  the  diviner  liglit  and  air  of 
the  modern  Athens.    I^ee  became  the 
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junior  partner  of  Phillips,  Sampson  and 
Company  in  1848,  records  Derby,  and 
in  1862  he  and  Sbepard  established  a 
firm.  Houghton  establted  in  1849  a 
printing  office  and  made  his  first  impor- 
tant connection  with  Little  Brown  and 
Company.  This  firm  was  then  making 
a  specialty  of  law  boolcs>  and  it  was  nat- 
ural that  when  Houghton  became  a  pub- 
lisher on  his  own  account  he  should  first 
engage  actively  in  this  branch  of  publica- 
tion; but  be  was  also,  under  Little 
Brown,  petting  acquainted  with  book- 
making  in  general  literature  Then  he 
allied  himself  with  Ticknor  and  Fields, 
just  coming  to  the  front  as  the  publish- 
ers of  the  leading  American  authors. 
Under  him,  "Printed  at  the  Riverside 
Press"  became  a  distinguished  trade-mark. 
In  1872  Mr.  Mifflin  and  Horace  Scud- 
dcr  joined  the  firm.  In  1873  the  house 
bought  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  six 
years  later  consolidated  with  James  R. 
Osgood  and  Company,  the  successors  to 
Ticknor  and  Fields.  Osgood,  who  in 
1855  had  become  the  confidential  clerk 
of  that  firm,  became  a  partner  in  1864, 
and  in  1868  the  firm  name  was  chanced 
to  Fields,  Osgood  and  Company.  Two 
years  later  Fields  retired ;  for  a  brief 
period  the  rest  of  the  title  remained  the 
same;  and  then  Hoir^liton  took  Fields's 
place  as  the  first  member  in  the  combina- 
tion. This  title  lasted  until  1870-80, 
when  Osgood  withdrew  and  formed  an- 
other James  R.  Osgood  and  Company. 
This  firm  failed  in  five  years,  and  he 
became  London  representative  for  Har- 
pers. Meinwhile»  Little  and  Brown — 
who  had  enroTirafred  Houghton  to  start 
the  Riverside  Press,  in  accordance  with 
their  traditions  of  good  hook-making— 
had  pursued  their  ^nrrr^sful  wav.  and  in 
1808  took  over  the  business  and  the  list 
of  another  firm  identified  with  some  of 
Boston's   best   interests,  the  Roberts 

Brother*;. 

The  relations  existing  between  both 
groups,  of  publishers  and  authors,  had  an 
Arcadian  simplicity  and  fragrance. 
There  was  not  in  Bn'^ron  the  spirit  of 
vehement  mutual  criticism  which  bris- 
tled in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


Though  Poc  was  making  most  young 

men  think  that  the  best  way  to  win  their 
spurs  was  to  impale  somebody  else  on 
them,  Boston  mi^t  in  «U  literary  mat- 
ters have  been  called  the  city  of  Broth- 
erly Ixivt.  The  financial  dealings  of  all 
concerned  often  smacked  of  the  cross- 
roads store  presided  over  by  the  village 
patriarch.  When  Emerson  wanted  any 
copyright  money,  says  Derby,  he  would 
come  into  the  private  office  of  Phillips 
and  Sampson  and  say,  "Nfrs.  Emerson 
say^  she  would  like  some  change  to-day, 
so  1  told  her  I  would  go  in  and  a>k  the 
Barons  of  Winter  Street  for  a  cheque." 
(He  had  learned  what  to  do  with  a 
cheque  by  this  time!)  When  Phillips 
asked  Emerson  to  allow  him  to  get  out  a 
new  edition  of  the  essays,  he  dedined  on 
the  ground  that  he  wanted  to  make  some 
alterations.  "Why  don't  you  get  at  them, 
then?"  expostulated  the  publisher  mild- 
ly. "You  have  been  saying  that  for 
many  months."  Said  Emerson  in  his  pe- 
culiar drawl:  "Mr.  Phillips,  T  am  wait- 
ing for  the  inspiration.  I  can't  do  much 
without  the  intpimhu/' 

The  correspondence  of  Bayard  Taylor 
about  a  book  of  his  affords  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  easy  kindliness  of  the  Bos- 
ton spirit.  Taylor  wrote  to  G.  H. 
Boker  in  1851:  "Ticknor  and  Company 
(silly  souls!)  have  agreed  to  bring  out  a 
volume  of  poems  for  me  next  fill  at  their 
own  risk.  They  think  my  book  will  sell, 
and  T  hope  it  may;  nevertheless,  I  was  a 
little  astonished  at  their  ready  accep- 
tance." To  Fields:  "I  shall  go  to  work 
and  arrange  you  a  volume  which,  I  trust, 
will  be  no  discredit  to  your  house  or  to 
me.  As  to  the  terms,  I  expected  no  more. 
I  never  write  poems  for  pay,  and  I  am 
not  anxious  to  make  money  by  them.  Tf 
the  book  finds  appreciative  readers  and 
the  publishers  are  satisfied,  I  am  con- 
tent. As  the  volume  I  am  now  preparing 
will  be  infinitely  better  than  my  Rhymer 
of  Travel,  which  have  made  some  small 
returns  to  Putnam  and  to  myself,  1  think 
it  oucht  to  have  a  little  sale.  However, 
if  a  volume  of  poems  can  be  sold  at  all 
in  this  country,  it  is  with  your  imprint.*' 
To  Fields  in  '54  on  his  return  from  the 
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East:  "I  am  afraid  my  Romances  have 

been  an  unfortunate  investment  for  you. 
Now,  James  I  want  to  know  the  exact 
truth.  It  you  remember  rightly,  I  prom- 
ised to  make  up  whatever  deficiency  there 
might  be.  I  do  not  intend  that  you  should 
lose  a  penny."  "It  has  sold,"  returned 
Fields,  "to  that  extent  which  leaves  the 
author  thereof  uncalled  upon  to  pay.  Do 
let  us  publish  another."  Answered  Bay- 
ard: "What  you  say,  my  dear  James,  is 
not  wholly  cuculated  to  satisfy  me.  I  be- 
lieve you  to  be  wkked  enough  to  equivo- 
cate in  such  matters,  for  the  purpose  of 
sparing  your  friends."  To  Boker  he 
wrote:  "Fields  writes  me  that  the  other 
volume  paid  expenses,  but  between  our- 
selves I  doubt  it.  Fields  would  rather 
lose  something  out  of  his  pocket  than  ac- 
knowledge to  me  diat  the  book  was  a 
failure." 

Doctor  Hale  tells  a  story  wlf  jh  sums 
up  rather  roguishly  the  communal  spirit 
of  Boston.  The  Mutual  Admiration 
Soriety  was  composed  of  '.he  men  who 
wrote  the  North  American  Review ,  of 
which  Palfrey  was  the  editor.  They 
called  themselves  "The  Five  of  Clubs," 
but  their  chief  activity  under  this  swa{»- 
ering  title  was  making  epigrams  at  the 
Old  Corner  Bookstore. 

It  muBl  be  to  Fields,  I  thin^  that  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  the  epiRram  which  the 
club  made  upon  "In  Memoriam."  The  story 
belongs  to  the  year  tSsa  The  firm,  Tick- 
nor  and  FSeldi,  were  Tennyioii't  American 
publishers.  They  had  just  brought  rmt  "In 
Memoriam."  One  of  the  five  gentlemen 
looked  In  at  he  went  down  town,  took  up 
the  book,  and  said,  "Tennyson  has  done  for 
friendship  what  Petrarch  did  for  love,  Mr. 
Fields,"  to  which  Mr.  Fields  assented;  and 
Us  friend— say  Mr.  Hilliard-^cnt  his  way. 
Not  displeased  with  his  own  remark,  when 
he  came  to  his  office — if  it  were  Milliard — 
be  repeated  it  to  Sumner,  who  in  turn  re- 
peated It  to  Ctereland,  perhaps  when  he 
looked  in.  Going  home  to  lunch,  Sumner 
ROCS  in  at  the  shop,  takes  up  the  new  book, 
and  says,  "Your  Tennyson  is  out,  Mr.  Fields. 
What  Petrardi  did  iw  love,  Tennyson  has 

Hnnc  for  friendship."  Mr.  Fields  aRain  ;is- 
»entS|  and  it  is  half  an  hour  before  Mr. 


Cleveland  enters.   He  also  ts  led  to  say 

that  Trnnysnn  has  done  for  friendship  what 
Petrarch  has  done  for  love;  and  before  the 
sun  sets  Mr.  Fields  receives  the  same  sug- 
gestion from  Longfellow,  and  di«n  ffon  Fel- 

tnn,  whn  hnvc  f.ilicn  in  with  their  accus- 
tomed friends,  and  look  in  to  see  the  new 
book,  on  their  way  out  to  Cambridge. 

The  neighbourliness  of  the  New  Eng- 
land metropolis  ^.v  is  noteworthy.  This 
quality  existin;;  side  by  side  with  her 
Athenian  pre'cnsions  strikes  one  at  first 
sight  as  peculiar.  AVhile  the  contempt 
of  New  ^  ork  for  Brooklyn  became  early 
apparent  and  her  scorn  for  Yonkers  is 
overwhelming,  Boston  clucks  her  suburbs 
together  like  chidcens  under  her  wmg. 
Hut  the  secret  of  her  tutelage  is  clear. 
Boston  owes  her  proudest  boast  to  Cam- 
bridge and  Concord.  "The  sunny  street 
that  holds  the  sifted  few/*  as  Holmes 
called  Rencon  Street,  nurtured  few  nf 
the  literriry  Brahmins.  The  cliihlren  of 
Alice  called  Concord  and  Cambridge 
father — towns  so  thick  with  authors,  said 
Bret  Ilarte,  that  yrnt  cmild  not  fire  a  re- 
volver from  your  front  door  without 
bringing  down  a  two-volumer.  It  was 
largely  by  its  suburbs  that  literary  Bos- 
ton existed,  and  who  shall  say  that  this 
secret  canker  at  Boston's  heart  did  not 
breed  that  scorn  for  the  more  distant 
world  by  which  she  saves  her  face!  It  is 
as  if  she  haH  grimly  said  to  herself,  "So 
far  must  thou  go,  but  no  farther."  "If 
you  don't  know  where  Washington 
Street  is,"  said  Holmes  gaily  to  a  young 
man  who  asked  the  way,  "you  don't 
know  anything."  But  for  all  its  conspiracy 
of  silence,  literary  Boston  knows  well 

ennnn;h  -and  the  conrcalinent  feeds  like  a 
worm  upon  her  damask  cheek,  that  when 
the  world  breathes  Boston  in  letters  it 
thinks,  not  of  Washington  Street  or 
Beacon  Hill,  but  of  the  Cambridge 
group  and  the  Concord  circle.  "There 
will  never  be  any  American  Literature," 
said  young  Fisher  Ames,  of  Boston  City 
in  1807,  sweeping  an  eager  gaze  around 
his  native  walls ;  yet  even  at  that  moment 
in  the  outlying  hamlets  there  were  em- 
hibhcd  farmers  whose  shots  were  soon  to 
be  heard  around  the  world.    "The  lit- 
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erary  epochs  of  New  England  may  be 

said  to  have  been  three,"  summed  up 
Colonel  Hip;cinson — "the  first  issue  of 
the  North  American  Review  in  1815, 
that  of  The  Dial  in  1840,  and  that  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  1857.'*  And 
the  first  and  second  were  distinctly  extra- 
Boston  productions.  There  is  a  Greater 
Boston  in  letters  for  the  same  reason  that 
there  is  n  (ircater  New  "'t'ork  in  politics 
— that  the  big  chief  may  have  more  wam- 
pum. 

In  1826  Boston  had  not  yet  be^un  to 
assert  herself  as  a  literary  rival  of  New 
York.  Indeed,  she  had  been  feeling  her 
way  with  typical  New  England  caution. 
Ldke  her  Grecian  prototype,  she  fledged 
her  wings  with  the  spoken  word.  Not 
until  Webster  and  Ciianning  had  thus 
focussed  upon  her  the  attention  of  the 
new  world,  did  she  seek  to  challenge 
comparison  in  literature.  And  even  then 
she  passed  into  the  Elysian  fields  by  the 
bridge  of  oratory.  Her  voice,  long 
trained  in  sonorous  periods,  limbered 
down  to  the  greater  flexibility  of  "pure 
literature"  by  means  of  history,  wherein 
the  L  adcnce  of  the  orator  still  echoed. 

The  mn'^rn'nl  success  of  her  historians, 
in  so  specialised  a  field  and  for  a  new 
country  where  readers  of  any  kind  were 
infrequent,  proved  simply  phenomenal. 
When  Longfellow  had  asked  in  1824  for 
a  graduate  year  at  Harvard,  his  father 
wrote  him»  "There  is  not  wealdi  enough 
in  this  country  to  afford  encouragement 
and  patronage  to  merely  literary  men." 
It  was  extraordinary  that  so  large  a  pub- 
lic should  have  been  found  for  a  sort  of 
work  which  demands  so  much  maturity. 
Indeed,  the  raw  public  of  America  sig- 
nally distinguished  itself  in  comparison 
with  an  English  one  whose  historical 
taste  had  been  trained  by  a  series  of  bril- 
liant successes.  While  Motley,  after  ten 
years  of  labour,  found  the  Dutch  Re- 
public declined  by  Murray  in  London 
and  finally  pnMi-hed  by  Chapman  only 
at  author's  expense,  the  American  edition 
— ^brought  out  by  Harpers  at  the  same 
time — met  with  immediate  response.  It. 
is  certainly  amaring  that  a  little  town 
like  Boston  should  have  educated  and 


nurtured  such  a  group  of  historians  in  th« 

years  1810-50;  and  Boston  had  reason 
to  feel  herself  unusual.  She  surrendered 
gladly  to  the  feeling,  and  began  to  live 
up  to  her  historians.  Forthwith  she  de- 
veloped her  astonishing  ability  to  make 
everything  a  burning  question.  She 
started  in  professionally,  as  it  were,  to 
write  history  herself.  "I  despair  of  mak- 
ing any  person  appreciate,"  writes  E.  E. 
Hale  of  Boston  in  the  Forties,  *'the  fer- 
ment in  which  any  young  person  moved 
who  came  into  the  daily  life  of  Boston  in 
the  days  when  Ix)well  left  college.  I 
have  tried  more  than  once,  and  without 
the  slightest  success.  Nobody  was  bdif- 
ferent  to  anyd^&  and  evcrydiing  was 
attempted  on  a  generous  scale.  There 
was  not  an  issue  but  had  its  shrine,  nor 
a  cause  but  had  its  prophet." 

This  wns  Boston's  first  distinction 
from  the  New  York  situation,  and  the 
second  vv.1s  like  unto  it.  Literature  had 
from  the  first  received  the  accolade  of  her 
inner  circle.  "Elsewhere  we  literary  folk 
are  apt  to  be  such  a  common  lot,"  wrote 
Mr.  Howells,  'Sve  arrive  from  all  sorts 
of  unexpected  holes  and  comers  of  the 
earth ;  but  at  Boston  we  were  of  ascer- 
tained and  noted  origin,  and  good  part 
of  us  dropped  from  tfie  skies — ^we  were 
good  society  from  the  beginning.  To 
say  Prescott,  Motley,  Parkman,  Lowe!!, 
Norton,  Higginson,  Dana,  Emerson, 
Channing,  was  to  say  patrician;  and 
Holmes  and  Longfellow  were  allied  to 
the  patriciate  of  Boston  by  the  most  inti- 
mate ties  of  life." 

But  noteworthy  as  were  all  these  ways 
by  which  Boston  hedged  herself  from  the 
barbarians  and  read  her  title  clear  to  the 
Violet  Crown,  there  was  one  which  even 
more  incontestably  pfoved  the  intensity 
of  her  literary  purpose  and  the  hardiness 
of  her  devotees.  I  his  was  the  Eight 
O'clock  Breakfast,  which  waa  for  yean 
t1ie  innermost  gadiering  of  her  elect. 
Could  any  one  imagine  such  a  function 
in  New  York?  Mrs.  Fields  in  her 
charming  book,  Jmtkors  and  Friends, 
gives  us  the  origin  of  this  curious  tribal 

practice. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Holmes  removed  to  Charles 
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Strtet  tnd  FieMs  and  lie  becanic  near  neigh- 
bours, began  a'long  series  of  early  morning 
breakfasts  at  his  publisher's  house — feasts  of 
the  •implest  kind.  Many  strangers  came  to 
Bofloii  in  dioM  dayi  on  literary  and  liittori- 
cal  ernuult-HnBen  of  tastes  which  brou|^ 
them  sooner  or  later  to  the  Old  Corner, 
where  the  Atlantic  Monthly  was  already  a 
power.  Mott  of  ttem  wanted  lo  meet  Dr. 
Holmes,  and  thus  it  came  about  quite  nat- 
urally that  Fields  should  provide  a  chance 
for  them  to  meet  him.  The  eight  o'clock 
breakfast  liour  was  dioten  at  being  the  only 
one  the  busy  hosts  and  guests  could  cal! 
readily  their  own.  Occasionally,  these 
breakfaali  would  take  place  at  frequently  a* 
two  or  diree  times  a  week.  There  were  few 
men,  except  Poe,  famous  in  American  or 
English  literature  of  the  era  who  did  not 
appear  once  at  least  For  a  brief  period 
Boston  enjoyed  a  sense  of  cosmopolitanism, 
and  found  if  possible — as  it  is  really  possible 
only  in  London — to  bring  together  busy 
gnests  wiib  full  and  eager  brains,  who  arc 
not  too  familiar  with  one  another's  thought 
to  make  conversation  an  eacitement  and  a 
source  of  development. 

This  last  remark  has  pertinence,  for, 
even  among  the  pods,  familiarity  some- 
times breeds  emptiness.  One  may  pay 
dearly  for  exclusiveness ;  and  Fields  told 
Higginson  on  invitinp  him  to  dine  with 
the  Saturday  Club  not  to  expect  too 
much.  "We  arc  sometimes  stupid,"  he 
taid.  The  Eight  O'Clock  Breakfast  was 
but  the  vestibule  to  the  inner  sanctuarj' 
of  the  Saturday  Club.  This  was  estab- 
lUied  in  '57  and  met  monthly.  Whik 
attendance  demanded  less  austerity  on  the 
part  of  its  members,  the  hour  of  meeting 
was  seemingly  not  so  much  a  concession 
to  Sytiara  as  Suburbia.  Its  feasts  were 
placed  early  in  the  afternoon  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  out-of-town  members 
like  Emerson  and  Judge  Hoar.  "It  came 
into  existence,"  says  Holmes,  **in  a  very 
quiet  sort  of  way  at  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  although 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  magazine, 
included  as  members  some  of  its  chief 
contributors.  At  its  monthly  gatherings 
in  its  earlier  days  were  Emerson,  Haw- 


thorne, Lowell,  Motley,  Whipple,  Whit- 
tier,  Professors  Agassiz  and  Peirce.  John 
Dwif:ht,  (jovernor  Andrew,  R.  H. 
Dana,  Charles  Sumner."  Each  of  the 
small  membership  had  the  right  to  bring 
one  guest  Mrs.  Fields  recounts  that  it 
was  once  proposed  to  recognise  three 
Scotch  professors  who  were  their  guests 
by  honouring  Walter  Scott.  Agassis 
presided  and,  although  he  had  not  Irv- 
ing's  habit  of  falling  asleep,  he  often 
(which  is  far  more  disconcerting)  wan- 
dered quite  away  from  the  subject  in 
hand.  Fields  recalh  d  ir  to  him.  "Thank 
you,"  said  Agassiz  cordially,  "I  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  it.  I  ought  to  confess 
to  this  company  that  I  have  read  only 
one  of  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott,  that 
is  Ivanhoe;  but  if  God  please,  before  my 
deadi  I  win  read  two  more."  In  No- 
vember, 1873,  Fields  wrote  in  his  diary: 
"Agassiz  is  very  ill — probably  dying. 
What  a  different  world  it  will  be  to  us 
without  him.  Such  a  ridi,  expansive, 
loving  nature!  The  Saturday  Club  will 
feel  this  to  be  their  severest  loss."  Here 
is  a  letter  to  Fields  which  will  be  worth 
its  area  in  gold  pieces  some  day. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Saturday  Club  propose  to  hold  their 
April  meeting  on  the  23d  inst.,  and  to  invite 
teverat  fricnde  of  Shakespeare  to  dine  with 
them  on  that  day.  In  their  behalf  we  re- 
quest the  honour  of  your  company  at  dinner, 
at  the  Revere  House,  at  4  o'clock  p.  M. 
With  great  regard, 

Yottf  obedient  Servants, 
R.  W.  EMERSON, 

of  Concord,  Man. 
J.  R.  Lowell, 

O.  W.  Hoi  MKs, 

Commitlee. 

Out  of  all  the  glamour  of  the  London 
life  of  his  day,  and  in  a  sphere  which  few 

men  have  more  adorned,  Lowell  could 
still  write  home,  "I  have  never  seen  so- 
ciety, on  the  whole,  so  good  as  I  used  to 
meet  at  our  Saturday  Qub." 

BARLY  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Edward  Everett  Hale  in  Lowell  and 

His  Frit- tills  thus  sums  up  the  publishing 
world  in  Boston  prior  to  1843. 
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Boston  had  inherited  its  potidon  ai  one  of 

the  publishing  centres  of  America  without 
earning  it.  Such  men  as  Bancroft,  Prescott, 
Hildreth,  Sparks,  the  Everetts,  Hawtlionie, 
Emerson,  and  now  Lowell,  came  forward 
with  books  which  had  to  be  published;  and 
so  the  importers  of  English  books  became  in 
■  languid  way  die  pubUshera  of  book*.  But 
thet  did  not  want  to  publish  them.  Tbcjr 
did  not  expect  to  make  money  by  piiblishini; 
them.  They  did  not  know  anything  about 
tbem.  Alexander  Everett  utcd  to  My  that  a 
bookseller  was  the  only  tradesman  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  wares  he  sold.  Of 
the  Boston  trade  in  those  prehistoric  days 
this  wai  tubstantially  true  But  in  truth 
there  was  not  much  publi*-binc,  excepting 
the  issue  of  some  law  books  and  a  few  medi- 
cal InmIk*.  Hiliiard  and  Gray,  and  Crodccr 
and  Brewster  attended  to  these  affairs  and 
cared  very  little  for  any  others.  Any  one 
of  the  old  firms  regarded  an  author  with 
a  manuscript  much  as  a  dealer  in  Russian 
sail«cloth  might  regard  a  lady  who  ^^hould 
come  into  his  counting  rooms  and  ask  him 
to  make  her  a  linen  haudkercliicf.  If  a  man 
wanted  one  of  these  firms  to  publish  a  book 
for  him,  why,  they  would  have  told  him 
that  he  must  pay  for  his  plates  and  his 
printing.  Thus,  Mr.  Bancroft,  fortunately 
for  hinaelfr  owned  Ac  plates  and  the  printed 
copies  of  his  Huttrf  inm  1I33  until  he 
died. 

So  it  was  with  all  the  rest.   In  pub- 

lisliiii^  his  volumes  of  poetry  up  to  1849, 
Scuddcr  says  that  Lowell  seems  to  have 
been  largely  if  not  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacture — and,  furthermore, 
in  the  imperfectly  organised  condition  of 
the  book  market  at  the  time,  he  had  him- 
self to  supervise  arrangements  for  selling 
them  in  New  York.  Whittier  puhlished 
his  first  volume  with  some  diflficulty  in 
the  Hartford  office,  where  he  was  editing 
the  ffew  England  Review  (later  in  life, 
he  bought  it  up  to  burn  at  $5  a  co|>yl). 
The  first  edition  of  Iiis  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  1837  without  his  consent  and 
he  ^t  tiothi'ng  from  it ;  tior  did  any  book 
of  his  pay  him  a  royalty  worth  mention- 
ing until  I.ny^  From  Home,  published 
by  W.  D.  Ticknor  in  1843.    W  hen  a 


half  a  doccn  years  later,  B.  B.  Mussey 

and  Company  offered  to  publish  his  first 
comprehensive  edition  and  proposed  $500 
for  the  copyrights  and  a  percentage  on 
the  sales.  Whittier  was  very  much  sur- 
prised. The  volume  met  with  an  unex- 
pectedly large  sale  and  Mussey  hand- 
somely paid  the  poet  more  than  he  had 
bargained  for.  Longfellow  in  1839 
wrote  to  his  publisher,  "In  compliance 
with  your  wishes,  1  have  ordered  two 
thousand  two  hundred  copies  of  Hyperion 
to  be  printed.  I  do  it  with  the  under- 
standinf^  that  you  will  give  your  notes 
for  $250  each,  instead  of  the  sums  men- 
tioned in  the  agreement ;  and  that  I  shall 
he  allowed  fifty  copies  instead  of  twenty- 
five  for  distribution.  This  will  leave  you 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  which  strikes  me 
as  a  very  large  number."  That  was  at 
a  time,  says  Iligginson,  when  it  was  quite 
needful  that  American  authors  should  be 
bttsincss-inte  (when  paying  for  their 
work),  since  American  publishers  some- 
times were  not  (with  other  people's 
money).  The  very  man  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addres»d,  Samuel  Colman, 
became  bankrupt  six  montltt  later,  and 
half  the  etiirirui  of  Hyperion  was  seized 
by  creditors  and  locked  up,  so  that  the 
work  was  out  of  die  market  for  four 
months.  "Kmerson  told  me  in  1849," 
notes  Hale,  "that  he  had  never  then  re- 
ceived a  dollar  from  the  sale  of  any  of  his 
published  works.  He  said  that  he  owned 
a  great  many  copies  of  his  own  bookt, 
but  that  these  were  all  the  returns  which 
he  had  received  from  his  publisher,  James 
Monroe.  Authors  took  it  ftnr  granted 
that  there  was  no  other  way  to  do  busi- 
ness, and  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to 
publishers  that  1^  different  methods  of 
distribution  their  sales  might  be  increased. 
The  success  of  Voices  of  the  Night  was 
considered  phenomenal  because  the  pub- 
lisher had  ^t  rid  of  eit^t  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  in  three  wedcs. 

Meanwliile  authors  were  picking  up 
wiiat  money  they  could  from  the  periodi- 
cals. Htgginson  wrote  m  his  diary  in 
1842:  "Ellery  [Channing]  has  just  been 
telline  me  about  Hawthorne,  who  he 
ttiinks  is  the  only  man  in  this  country 
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who  supports  himself  by  writing.  He 
is  enabled  to  do  tiiis,  as  his  expenses  are 

very  small.  Ellcry  says  he  might  live 
for  $300,  as  he  dt/es,  at  Concord.  There 
his  iarm  gives  apples  enough  to  pay  his 
rent,  $75.  His  magazine  articles  are 
paid  higher  than  any  one's  except  Willie, 
who  pets  $s  pjipf-  He  could  get  what 
he  chooses,  probably  $30,  $40,  or  $so  an 
article.  He  is  to  be  a  regular  contributor 
to  three  inaga/inc^  Thi-  Pionrrr,  Sar- 
gent's and  the  Dimooatic  Review, 
This,  of  course,  would  give  him  $i,ooO 
to  $1,500  a  year.  He  writes  very  slowly 
and  cinhorately,  Willis  probably  can  get 
$50  for  an  article."  Willis  once  boasted 
to  Longfellow  of  making  ten  thousand  a 
year,  at  a  time  when  Longfellow  wished 
he  himself  had  made  ten  hundred. 
Lowell  wrote  in  1842:  "I  think  I  may 
safely  reckon  on  earning  $400  by  my 
pen  the  next  year,  which  will  support  me. 
I  am  to  have  $15  a  poem  from  the  Mia- 
cellany,  $i5  from  Graham's,  and  1  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  editor  of 
the  Democratic  '  r  liy  uhich  I  <h:ill 
probably  get  $10  or  $15  more."  The 
New  York  Literary  World  in  1847  said 
in  an  article  on  the  pay  of  authors: 
"The  North  American  Rcviexv,  we  be- 
lieve, pays  its  contributors  $l  or  $1.50  a 
page ;  the  late  "Nntf  York  Revinv  paid  $3 
at  its  opening,  which  was  considered  mag- 
nanimous, but  the  publishers  broke  down 
with  the  first  number.  The  irhig  Re- 
view and  die  Democratic  pay  $2  a  page, 
about  equal  to  die  North  Americans  $1. 
The  enterprise  and  competition  of 
Graham  and  Godey  have  raised  the  rates 
in  special  instances  to  $50  for  a  tale  of 
Willis,  Poe,  or  ATrs.  Kirkland,  a  chapter 
by  Cooper,  or  a  poem  by  Hryant.  These 
are  splendid  exceptions.  The  daily  press 
pays  better  in  the  end  but  not  to  con- 
tributors." Furthermore,  authors  had 
often  to  wait  an  unconscionable  time  for 
their  money.  In  1839  the  Knickerbocker 
had  gone  three  years  without  paying  its 
contributors  a  cent. 

But  better  times  for  letters  as  an  inde- 
pendent profession  were  on  thdr  way.  By 
1850  Graham's  and  Godeys  had  achieved 
what  was  then  called  a  very  large  circu- 


lation, and  by  1855  Bonner  was  splurg- 
ing with  the  Ledger!  and  book  publica- 
tion, in  Boston,  began  to  look  up.  Re- 
turns from  both  wi-ro  rt^inK-  Within  the 
decade  '40-50  Luwoli  quintupled  his 
price  for  a  poem  in  Graham's.  Envious 
of  the  Phihuiclphia  successes  in  the  maga- 
zine line,  Boston  determined  to  make  a 
similar  bid  for  popularity.  Bradbury 
and  Soden,  two  young  publishers,  at- 
tempted to  appeal  to  the  supposfii  literary 
class  and  also  to  the  women  of  New  Eng- 
land whether  they  read  or  not.  They 
^read  their  twin  sails  in  a  craft  chris* 
tened  The  Boston  MisccUnny  of  Litera- 
ture and  Fashion.  Aly  brother  was 
responsible  for  the  literature,"  wrote  E. 
E.  Hale,  "and  somebody  in  New  York 
for  the  fashion,  with  which  the  former 
had  nothing  to  do.  I  remember  he  had 
to  explain  this  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  had 
declined  to  conrrlbute  because  she  had 
been  shocked  by  a  decollete  fi^rure  on  one 
ot  the  plates.  My  brother  was  very  stiff 
about  concessions  to  the  fashion  side. 
Two  pages  might  be  fashion  and  as  bad 
fashion  as  the  publishers  wanted,  but  his 
forty-six  pages  were  to  be  the  best  which 
he  could  command." 

But  the  chief  emulation  of  outside 
methods  was  on  the  publishing  side.  Mrs. 
Stowe  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
shocked  at  the  revelation  of  the  human 
figure  than  were  the  staid  old  Boston 
publishers  at  an  upstart  firm  which  did 
not  want  to  import  books  but  was  eager 
to  make  them,  intended  to  make  money 
on  selling  them,  to  -^dl  them  not  at  retail 
but  at  wholesale  to  dealers,  and  to  extend 
their  territory  out  into  the  nation  at 
large.  It  made  the  little  rerail  buoksliops 
gasp  with  the  indecorum  of  the  thing. 

PHILLIPS  AND  SAMPSON 

M:/^cs  Phillips  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  retail  trade  in  Worcester  in  the 
shop  of  the  successor  of  old  Isaiah 
Thomas.  But  Charles  Sampson  was  un- 
hallowed by  any  such  associations.  He 
had  peddled  molasses  candy  when  a  boy 
and  was  unabashed.  Phillips,  however, 
in  spite  of  his  eminently  respectable  up- 
bringing, had  large  business  energy  and 
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the  temerity  to  Icel  diat  a  Boston  book- 
shop might  establish  wider  connections 
than  a  merely  local  trade  with  the  sub- 
urbs. 1'hcsc  two  young  men  formed  a 
publishing  firm  in  1843.  Though  Samp- 
son died  within  a  few  years,  he  demon- 
strated that  he  had  not  peddled  molasses 
candy  in  vain.  Lowell  characterised 
Philltps  as  a  man  of  great  force  and 
pluck.  "The  little  Eden  of  Boston  book- 
selling," wrote  Hale,  "was  disturbed  in 
its  somnolence  to  a  sudden  new  depart- 
ure. It  was  the  movement,  as  of  a  stork 
among  a  world  of  frogs,  instituted  by 
Phillips  and  Sampson,  a  new  firm  among 
booksellers." 

It  can  ksrdly  be  said  Aat  die  old  lioiiMt 
waked  from  their  decorous  sleep  of  many 
years,  but  they  felt  the  wave  of  their  im- 
petuosity. This  Dcw  house,  with  manners 
and  eucloas  wholly  unknown  before,  tod- 

denlv  appeared,  to  the  Humb  nmazement  of 
the  old  stand-bys  and  to  the  delight  and 
amusemcot  of  all  young  Amcrka  In  die 
East  Sampson  and  Phillips  taught  the 
drowsy  chiefs  of  the  little  Boston  bookshop 
that  in  a  nation  which  had  taught  thirty 
mttlum  people  to  read,  there  were  more  dian 
five  hundred  people  who  wanted  to  read 
Emerson's  essays.  They  made  an  admirable 
combination,  and  the  early  death  of  both 
of  them  flsade  a  break  in  the  book  bu^ess 
of  Boston  whidi  it  did  not  easily  recover 
from.  These  young  men  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  gilt-edged  retail  trade  of  Boston 
and  Cambridge.  Mr.  Pbitlipe  used  to  tell 
with  glee  the  story  of  their  first  orders  from 
San  Francisco  in  the  '49  days.  "So  many 
hundred  packs  of  Highland  Cards,  so  many 
of  True  Thomas  cards,  aad  so  on  until  die 
box  wa?  nearlv  full;  and  then  one  dozen 
Bibles."  lo  1852  they  were  answering  im- 
mense orders  from  California.  Democrats, 
because  diey  believed  in  the  People,  they 
were  regarded  as  unorthodox  by  the  trade 
of  that  day.  Their  great  onslaught  on  de- 
corous publishing  was  made  when  diey  told 
Macaulay's  History  for  6lty  cents  a  voluBM 
at  retail.  Such  a  firm  as  this  had  won  its 
way  from  selling  books  at  auction  on  winter 
evenings  to  publishing  large  editions  and 
placing  them  everywhere  in  America. 
"None  of  you,"  said  Phillips  to  the  dinner 


of  great  nanes  whiA  iaaogiiralcd  die  At- 
Imntic,  "knows  die  Aflserican  paoplc  as  woll 

as  I  do." 

Mrs.  Phillips  was  Emerson's  cousin ; 
and  when  the  new  firm  was  well  estab- 
lished in  business,  Phillips  persuaded 
Emerson  to  leave  James  Monroe  and  give 
him  his  new  book,  English  Traits.  In 
the  first  six  months  the  book  paid  for 
its  plates  and  earned  a  balance  for  the 
author.  Emerson  did  not  understand  so 
novel  an  experience.  He  went  to  the 
office  and  explained  to  Phillips  that  he 
meant  to  hold  the  property  in  his  own 
stereotyped  plates.  Mr.  Phillips  said  he 
had  diihcuhy  in  persuading  him  that  he 
had  already  paid  for  them  and  did  own 
them*  He  said  that  he  also  had  to  show 
Emerson  how  to  endorse  a  cheque,  so 
that  he  could  place  it  to  his  own  bank 
account. 

Phillips,  Sampson  and  Company  dr- 
clincd  TlncJe  Tom's  Cabin  because  they 
had  at  the  time  a  very  large  Southern 
trade,  and  Mr.  Lee,  says  Derby,  argued 
that  if  they  published  an  anti-slaveiy 
novel  it  would  disturb  their  business  re- 
lations with  the  South.  The  first  pub- 
lishers of  die  oovd  were  Joiui  P.  Jewett 
nnd  Company,  whose  store  was  on  Corn- 
hilL  "Thalatta  is  at  a  stand  still,"  Hig- 
ginaon  wrote  in  1850,  "because  Mrs. 
Stowe  exhausts  all  the  paper  milb."  Car- 
ter Guild  remembers  visitinp  Jewett's  in 
1852  and  seeing  hundreds  of  boxes  and 
packages  of  the  book,  and  an  increased 
force  was  continually  hard  at  work  to 
supply  the  orders.  These  were  mount- 
ing up  so  every  day  that  it  was  a  difficult 
matter,  even  with  several  sets  of  stereo- 
type plates  and  an  increased  number  of 
eipht-power  presses  running  night  and 
day,  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  Lee 
doubtless  regretted  that  he  had  not  coun- 
sellcd  to  let  the  Southern  trade  go  hang. 
At  any  rate,  Phillips  did  not  let  Dred 
escape,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  did  not  foel  in 
honour  bound  to  the  publisher  who  had 
made  her  fortune. 

Mrs,  Stowe  came  into  the  office  once — 
Derbjr  tells  the  slor^— and  said  die  had 
just  finished  Dred,  and  declared  herself 
exhausted.   Lee  got  a  bottle  of  cham« 
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pagne  from  die  Tremont  House,  and  she 

drank  nvo  glasses.  She  said  to  him: 
"Creating  a  story  is  like  bearing  a  child, 
and  it  leaves  roe  in  as  weak  and  helplesa 
a  state  as  when  my  baby  was  bom."  This 
impressive  incident  Boston  quaffed  as 
eagerly  as  Mrs.  Stowe  her  reviving 
draught,  for  Boston  had  ever  liked  to 
feel  with  Milton  that  in  a  good  book  she 
was  getting  the  life  blood  of  a  master 
spirit.  But  one  recalls  that  Fields  had 
the  temerity  to  say  (whispered  over  the 
buttonhole  no  doubt)  fhat  inside  of 
every  author  was  an  actor.  Life  itself, 
among  our  New  England  immortals, 
was  an  attitude.  No  one  but  Whittier 
had  the  humour  (or  the  recklessness)  rn 
say,  "After  all,  Fields,  let  us  own  the 
trudi:  writing  folk  are  bores.  How  few 
of  us — let  them  say  what  thqr  will  of 
our  ceniusi — have  any  coamMm  sense  1" 

HAWTHORNE  AND  HIS  PUBLISHERS 

Hawthorne's  first  book,  Farisho:L'f ,  lie 
published  himself  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  destroyed  aU  the  copies  he 
could  get  hold  of  later.  "I  especially 
enjoin  on  you,  my  dear  friend,"  he 
wrote  to  Fields  after  he  had  made  his 
reputation,  "not  to  read  any  unacknowl- 
edged page  that  you  may  suppose  to  be 
mine."  Even  when  he  became  successful 
his  prices  were  small,  but  in  the  dozen 
years  of  hii  early  strufrgle  he  did  a  great 

deal  of  work  for  nr\r  to  nothinp.  Of 
this  period  and  tlic  final  puhlication  of 
Twice  Told  Tales,  let  Goodrich  tell  the 
Story. 

I  bad  seen  tome  anonymous  pubiieations 

which  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  extraordi- 
nary powers.  I  inquired  of  the  publishers 
whose  Aey  were,  sad  through  dieiii  ■  oor> 
respondence  ensued  between  me  and  "N. 
Hawthorne."  This  name  I  considered  a  dis- 
guise, and  it  was  not  until  after  many  let* 
ten  had  pamed  Aat  I  net  the  anAor  sad 
found  it  to  be  a  true  title.  At  this  period 
he  considered  himself  to  have  met  with  a 
total  rebuff  from  the  reading  world.  I  com- 
bstted  hu  dctpoodcooe  aad  atrared  him  ol 
triumph  if  he  would  persevere  in  a  literary 
career.  He  wrote  numerous  articles  which 
appeared  ni  Tlu  T9kiu  [the  Anaual  edited 


by  Goodrich],  but  in  general  they  pasted 
without  notice.  I  felt  annoyed,  almost  anptry 
indeed,  at  this.  I  wrote  several  articles 
bi  the  paper,  direcdnc  aMeaiioa  to  Atse 
pnoductions,  and  finding  no  edio  of  my 
views,  I  asked  John  Pickering  to  read  and 
give  me  his  opinion  of  them.  His  answer 
was  Aat  they  ditployed  a  woadcrf  nl  beaoQr 
of  style  with  1  kind  of  double  vision.  In 
1837  I  recommended  Mr.  Hawthorne  to  pub- 
lish a  volume  comprising  his  variout  pieces 
which  had  appeared  ht  Tin  T»k0m  and 
elsewhere.  He  consented,  but  as  I  had 
ceased  to  be  a  publisher  it  was  difficult  to 
find  any  one  to  content  to  bring  out  the 
work.  I  applied  to  the  agent  of  the  Sta- 
tioner's Company,  but  he  refused  until  at 
last  I  relinquished  my  copyright  on  such  of 
the  talcs  at  I  had  pttbllthed,  to  Mr.  Haw- 
diorne  and  joined  a  friend  of  his  in  a  bond 
to  indemnify  them  against  loss.  And  thus 
the  work  was  published  by  the  Stationer'a 
Company,  tuder  the  tide  T^met  Ttld  T^tts, 
and  for  the  author*!  beoefiL  It  was  dcenwd 
a  failure  for  more  than  a  year,  when  a 
breeze  seemed  to  rise  and  fill  its  sails  and 
with  it  die  author  was  carried  on  to  fane 
and  fortune. 

Not  quite  to  fortune,  however,  for 
evoi  when  he  was  successful  he  was  un- 
able to  support  by  his  pen  his  household 
of  four  persons.  In  certain  publications 
of  later  date,  says  Derby,  Hawthorne  is 
said  to  have  complained  that  he  was  un- 
derpaid, half-paid,  sometimes  unpaid,  but 
Goodrich's  statement  of  the  case  is  borne 
out  by  a  letter  from  Hawthorne's  class- 
mate and  life-long  friend,  Commodore 
Horatio  Bridge,  to  Coodrich's  son. 

From  Ficlds's  Yesterdays  tvith  Authors 
and  Mrs.  Fields's  reminiscences  is  gath- 
ered the  second  part  of  the  story,  "When 
I  first  saw  Hawthorne,"  Fields  says,  "he 
was  about  thirty-five  years  old  and  his 
first  ▼olume  (Fields  is  speaking  of  Tvfke 
Told  Tales)  had  made  little  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  I  came  to  know  him 
very  intimately  after  the  Whigs  removed 
him  from  the  Boston  Custom  House. 
I  called  in  his  behalf  on  several  influen- 
tial politicians  of  the  day,  and  well  re- 
member the  rebuffs  I  received  in  my 
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PMfliiisia>m  for  the  author  of  Tziire 
Told  Tales.  'Yes,  yes,'  one  of  them  sar- 
castically croaked  down  his  public-and- 
turtle-fed  throat,  'this  Hawthorne  is  one 
of  them  ere  visionists  and  we  don*t  want 
no  such  men  as  him  round.'  "  In  1849 
Fields  heard  that  Hawthorne  was  ailing 
and  ahniit  to  bp  again  ejected  from  his 
pnlitiLal  job  in  the  Customs,  He  went 
to  Salem  to  try  to  get  him  to  publish 
something  or  to  set  to  work  to  Mrrite 
>:omcrhin^,  in  order  to  keep  his  name  be- 
fore the  public. 

"Who  would  risk  publiNhinp  a  hook  for 
me?"  said  Hawthorne  despondently,  "the 
most  unpopular  author  io  America." 

"I  would.  And  would  start  with  an  edi- 
tion of  (wo  thoutand  copies  of  anything  you 
would  write." 

'^iiat  madness  I"  he  exclaimed.  "Your 
friendship  for  me  get*  the  better  of  your 
judgment." 

I  pressed  him  to  reveal  what  he  had  been 
writing.  He  shook  his  head  and  gaye  me 
to  understand  he  had  produced  i:i)!'iing.  At 
that  moment  I  caught  sight  of  a  bureau  near 
where  we  were  sitting;  and  immediately  It 
occurred  to  mc  that  hidden  away  somewbere 
in  that  article  of  furniture  was  a  >itory  or 
stories  by  the  author  of  T<u:i(e  Told  Tales. 
I  became  so  positive  of  it  that  I  charged 
him  vehemently  with  the  fact.  He  seemed 
surprised,  I  thought,  but  shook  his  head 
again.  I  was  hurrying  down  the  stairs  for 
my  train  when  he  called  after  me  asking 
me  to  stop  a  moment.  Then,  quickly  step- 
ping into  the  entry  with  a  roll  of  manu- 
script in  his  hands,  he  said,  "How  in 
heaven's  name  did  yoo  know  this  thing  was 
there?  Tell  me  if  it  is  good  for  anything. 
It  is  either  very  good  or  very  bad,  I  don't 
know  which.** 

On  my  way  up  to  Boston  I  read  the  germ 
of  Thf  Scarlrt  Ifttfr.  Before  I  slept  that 
night  I  wrote  him  a  note  all  aglow  widl 
admirarion.  It  was  his  intention  to  make  it 
one  of  several  short  stories,  hut  I  persuaded 
him  to  elaborate  it  and  publish  it  as  a  sepa* 
rate  story. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne  told  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  that  the  day  after  Fields  took  the 
manuscript,  he  appeared  early  at  the  door, 


cati;;]it  up  her  boy  in  lii^  nnns,  and  said : 
"You  splendid  little  fellow!    Do  you 
know  what  a  father  you  have?"  His 
advice  to  publish  the  story  alone,  says 
Mrs.  Fields,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
book's  success.    Five  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  the  first  ten  days,  and  intro- 
duced the  author  at  last  to  the  large  pub- 
lic of  America  and  England.    He  loved 
and  trusted  his  publishers,  while  they  in 
turn  were  generous  to  him.  He  knew  he 
made  no  appeal  to  the  popular  nu'nd  and 
that  it  w  ns  the  devotion  and  advertising 
of  his  publishers  which  had  created  the 
popularity  he  had  received.  "I  care  more 
for  your  uood  opinion,"  ran  a  letter  to 
F.(M%   "than   for  that  of  a  host  of 
critics,  and  have  an  excellent  reason  for 
doing  so,  inasmuch  as  my  literary  success, 
whatever  it  has  been  or  may  be,  is  the 
result  of  my  connection  with  you.  I 
.think  no  other  author  can  ever  have 
had  a  publisher  that  he  \  aliicd  as  much 
as  I  do  mine."    From  the  Wayside  he 
wrote  in  1863,  "I  am  delighted  with 
Smith  and  Elder  (the  London  firm  who 
were  bringing  out  Our  Old  Home  on  the 
same  day  of  its  publication  in  Boston) 
or  rather  with  you  \  for  it  is  you  that 
squeeze  the  English  sovereigns  out  of  the 
poor  devils.   On  my  own  behalf  I  never 
could  have  thought  of  asking  more  than 
£50  and  should  hardly  have  expected  to 
get.  £10;  I  look  upon  the  £180  as  the 
only  trustworthy  funds  I  have,  our  own 
money  being  of  such  a  gaseous  consist- 
ency."   Fields  on  his  part  more  than  re- 
turned Hawthorne's  devotion.  "He  was 
unlike  any  other  author  I  ever  mot."  he 
writes  in  Yesterdays.    "It  was  a  privi- 
lege and  one  that  I  can  never  sufHciently 
estimate  to  have  known  him  personally 
tliro'i'jh  so  many  rears.    Our  lodgings  in 
J^ondun  were  nut  far  apart,  and  we  were 
frequently  together;  we  sailed  together. 
I  have  sailed  many  a  weary  watery  mile 
since,  but  Hawthorne  was  not  on  board." 
After  the  author's  final  return  to  Con- 
cord from  the  journey  on  which  Ticknor 
died,  Airs.  Hawthorne  (who  was  Put- 
nam's fa\ourite  cousin)  wrote  constantly 
to   Fields  of  her  great   anxiety.  She 
asked  him  to  get  Dr.  Holmes  to  come, 
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arul  Firlds  went  down  to  scc  HawthornC 
off  on  his  last  journey. 

But  it  was  rather  to  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  that  the  author  turned 
for  rhe  thousand  little  services  without 
which  it  is  dithcult  to  sec  how  he  could 
have  survived  in  the  material  world,  so 
ungularly  helpless  was  his  nature  and  his 
universe  so  peopled  with  his  phantom 
puppets.  "No  matter  how  earnestly 
Hawthorne  desired  to  withdraw  into  his 
world  of  shadow  and  imagination,"  says 
Miss  Caroline  Ticknor,  "he  was  con- 
stantly recalled  to  the  sphere  of  material 
mediocrity  by  the  demand  of  common- 
place  dollars,"  and  he  generally  demanded 
them  of  Ticknor.  "What  Hawthorne 
needed,"  wrote  Ticknor's  eldest  son, 
"was  a  friend  Stronger  and  more  practi- 
cal than  himself,  and  this  he  found  in 
the  publisher." 

From  Miss  Ticknor's  interesting  book 
Hawthorne  and  His  Publisher,  we  may 
complete  the  story.  It  is  fiouhtful,  she 
says,  if  among  all  the  notable  friendships 
between  authors  and  publishers — Scott 
and  Constable,  Tom  Moore  and  Long- 
man, Browning  and  George  Murray 
Smith — any  can  rival  that  of  Hawthorne 
and  Ticknor.  If  Hawthorne  proposed 
to  take  a  trip  to  Washington,  he  dreaded 
It  until  Ticknor  had  consented  to  accom- 
pany him ;  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Liverpool  consulship,  he  would  not  em- 
bark unless  Ticknor  would  go  with  him 
and  start  liim  on  his  new  enterprise; 
after  his  return  from  Europe,  he  took  all 
his  journeys  with  Ticknor  and  registered 
as  his  "friend"  at  the  hotels.  Of  their 
trip  to  Washington  in  1862  Ticknor 
wrote:  "He  leaves  the  entire  business 
part  to  me.  If  he  wants  a  pair  of  gloves, 
I  pay  for  them,  ns  I  do  all  hills  tor  joint 
accounts.  He  says  this  is  the  only  way 
to  travel  with  comfort,  and  it  is  no 
trouble  to  me."  During  his  stay  abroad 
lie  was  constantly  asking  favours  of 
Ticknor  and  thanking  him  for  gifts.  He 
left  to  Ticknor  the  burden  of  communi- 
cating with  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
Impecunious  tourists  whom  he  had  un- 
wisely helped  back  to  America.  He  was 
forever  remembering  errands  to  be  done 


at  home.  One  of  the  most  nmn/ing 
things  he  did  was  to  use  the  firm's  im- 
print without  permission.  He  had  met 
Delia  Bacon,  and  on  the  slightest  of  ac- 
quaintance and  without  feeling  any  sym- 
pathy for  her  Baconian  theory,  he  delib- 
erately proceeded  to  back  her  book— an 
expense  he  could  ill  afford.  He  wrote 
to  Ticknor:  "I  want  you  to  help  me 
through  a  business  which  very  likely  you 
will  think  me  a  fool  for  engaging  in. 
One  thousand  copies  will  be  printed  ;  and 
of  these  1  shall  send  you  five  hundred 
with  your  name  on  the  title-page.  You 
must  excuse  the  liberty,  as  there  is  no 
time  to  consult  you  beforehand.  You 
must  pur  the  hook  at  such  a  price  as  will 
best  suit  our  market.  I  think  the  book 
will  sell  to  a  <xrtain  extent  in  America." 
Ticknor  apparently  answered  him  with 
the  ustial  good-natured  indulgence,  and 
made  the  best  he  could  of  the  matter. 

Miss  Ticknor's  rich  collection  of  let- 
ters show  tlmt  Hawthorne  never  hesi- 
tated to  ask  services,  large  and  small, 
which  would  fill  the  modem  publisher 
with  wonder. 

Thank  you  for  getting  the  cigars. — ^Ask 
Healy  what  day  It  vtUl  be  coovettieiit  for 
me  to  sit.— TcU  DriiooU  to  put  aootber  suit 

00  the  storks  for  mc,  a  black  dress-coat  and 
pantaloons,  and  he  may  select  the  cloth.— > 
Delirer  this  letter  in  person  to  President 
Pierce. — Are  you  diplomatist  enough  to  fiod 
out  from  the  General  whether  he  means  to 
remove  young  Cass  from  the  Roman  charge- 
ship? — ^Please  pay  a  draft  of  £30^  which 
rnme  upon  mc. — Take  a  ctinvenlLtit  op- 
portunity to  go  to  Concord  with  Fields  or 
Whipple,  take  a  look  at  my  place  and  charge 
the  expenses  to  mc.  First,  read  over  the 
lease  which  I  pave  to  Mr.  Bull,  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  your  keeping^  and  see  whether 
he  is  complying  with  the  terms  of  it.  I  am 
nearly  oat  of  postage  stamps,  please  to  send 
me  some  more. — I  want  you  to  pay  when 
presented  a  bill  for  a  new  pump  at  the 
Wayside.  What  do  you  think  of  selltog 
the  place? — If  you  happen  tn  licar  of  a 
puppy  doR  of  a  large  good  breed,  1  should 
like  to  get  such  a  one. — Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  inquire  for  a  young  gentleman  of 
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Liverpool  if  any  of  the  Boston  papers  would 
like  a  correspondent  here?   [Back  at  Way- 
tidc  again,  he  wai  constantly  writing  Bos- 
ton for  money,  in  spite  of  the  credit  account 
of  $500  his  publishers  at  once  started  for 
him  at  Concord.] — I  am  in  need  of  $50,  and 
the  cnte  bebg  urgent,  I  wnb  you  would 
send  it  by  the  Concord  expressman. — We 
bought  a  carpet,  price  Ija.so.   The  bill  will 
probably  be  sent  to  you;  and  if  the  amount 
ii  at  above  stated  you  would  oblige  me  by 
paying  it.    I  enclose  a  bill  for  marble  fire- 
places; and  shall  take  the  liberty  to  tell  the 
dealer  to  call  on  you  for  payment   If  ever 
I  can  repay  you  for  all  Ats  trouble  by  tak- 
ing charge  of  your  business,  you  may  com- 
mand me;  but  I  doubt  whether  you  would 
be  quite  ••  well  aadaficd  with  my  adminit- 
tration  as  I  am  with  yours. — I  find  that  my 
cash  balance  at  the  bank  is  getting  very 
low,  and  I  wish  you  would  give  me  another 
credit  lor  $500.  I  told  some  marble  manu- 
facturers, whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  to 
send  you  their  bill  for  fireplaces. — My  build- 
ing expenses  will  amount  to  about  $550  more 
than  I  have  hidierto  paid;  and  I  shall  have 
to  draw  upon  your  inexhaustible  re5ource8 
for  that  amount.    This  will  make  the  cost 
of  my  additions  somewhat  more  iSian  $a,ooo^ 
Ae  original  eitiraaie  having  been  only  Ssool 
Well,  I  suppose  I  am  fortunate  in  getting 
off  cheap;  but  if  I  had  known  how  much 
it  was  to  cost  me,  I  tliink  I  should  have  sold 
Ae  old  house  and  bought  a  better  one.  I 
shall  want  some  money  soon  for  other  ex- 
penses; so  you  may  as  well  send  me  a  cheque, 
for  $fao  or  $700  if  convenient— If  I  escape 
absolute  beggary  I  shall  diank. Heaven  and 
you.    What  "ill  he  the  use  of  having  a 
house,  if  it  cost  me  all  my  means  of  living 
in  it  Please  not  to  foiget  I  have  a  pay> 
ment  to   make. — I   enclose   a   tailor's  bill, 
which  at  your  leisure  I  should  like  to  have 
you  pay.    It  grieves  me  to  have  to  impose 
trouble  of  Ais  sort  upon  you,  but  it  is  die 
penalty  of  your  own  kindness,  and  kind  peo- 
ple will  always  be  bothered  by  idle  and  in- 


competent ones. — I  know  that  nobody  but  you 
could  have  sent  me  that  cider,  and  it  taatea 
all  die  more  ddichiusly  for  dut  knowledge. 
— I  thank  you  for  the  excellent  lot  of  cigars. 
Their  fragrance  would  be  much  improved 
if  you  would  come  and  smeko  In  company.— 
Buy  me  a  lady's  watch.  I  shall  feel  as  If 
my  last  friend  were  leaving  me  when  you 
go  abroad.  Mrs.  Hawthorne  and  the  chil- 
dren will  not^Kuse  you  il  you  do  not  spend 
two  or  three  days  here  before  nillng. 

I'heir  last  journey  together  was  taken 
betaitue,  feebk  in  health,  ht  would  not 

go  unless  Ticknor  went  with  him;  but 
on  this  journey  it  was  Ticknor  who  died. 
'They    stopped    at    the  Continental 
Hotel,"  wrote  George  W.  ChUds  from 
Philadelphia,  "and  came  down  to  the 
Ledger  office  to  call  upon  me.    It  was 
agreed  that  they  should  attend  a  party 
the  next  day,  but  they  did  not  come. 
As  no  cxplanarion  was  sent  mc,  I  called 
the  next  morning  at  the  hotel,  Ticknor 
had  died  that  morning;  and  I  could  make 
nothing  out  of  Hawthorne,  who  seemed 
hcwihicreti    I   implored   him   to  keep 
quiet,  and  at  last  succeeded  somewhat  in 
calming  him.   Then  I  went  to  the  un- 
dertakers and  telegraphed  to  his  partner, 
my  old  friend,  James  T.  Field';."  It 
seems  that  that  evening,  during  a  ciiiUy 
drive,  where  both  men  had  beoi  greatly 
expoaed,  Ticknor  had  taken  off  his  coat 
and  wrapped  it  about  the  frailer  Haw- 
thorne.   Congestion  of  the  lungs  struck 
him  down  on  their  arrival  at  the  hotel ; 
and  Hawthorne,  ill  himself,  constantly 
reiterated  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take.   After  the  funeral  of  his  lite-long 
friend  at  Auburn,  Hawthorne  brooded  at 
Concord  and  poisoned  what  little  vitality 
remained  to  him.    To  see  if  he  could 
fret  back  his  health,  he  and  hia  friend 
Pierce  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Plymoudl, 
Ne'w  Hampshire,  where  he  paned  away 
quietly  in  his  sleep. 
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HOW  STEVENSON  DISCOVERED  AMERICA 

BY  BAILEY  MILLARD 


RuDYARD  Kipling  discovered  America 
in  1889  when  be  landed  from  a  Pacific 

steamer  at  the  spot  where  the  new  San 
Francisco  now  stands  and  proceeded  to 
view  us  natives  "with  the  critic's  eye,  nor 
passed  dieir  imperfections  by."  Of  this 
discovery  and  the  stranpc  incidents  that 
followed  upon  it  the  writer  has  already 
told  the  readers  of  The  Bookman.  But 
now  we  have  to  deal  with  another  and 
more  appreciative  explorer  of  the  western 
wilds,  whose  discovery  antedated  Kip- 
ling's hy  just  ten  years,  and  who,  like 
every  properly  inspired  Columbus,  came 
from  the  East  and  not  from  the  West. 

Urbanity  and  glee  characterised  the 
first  impressions  of  Robert  Dntn  Steven- 
son from  the  time  he  slphted  "the  low 
shores  outside  New  York  harbour"  until 
he  had  crossed  the  continent,  and  stood 
beride  the  blue  Pacific,  and  all  along  die 
way  he  had  such  boyish  heart-Ieapings 
and  gave  such  boyish  cries  of  delight  as 
no  visitor  of  anywhere  near  equal  fame 
has  ever  recordol  in  his  notes  of  traveL 
If  Kipling  did  not  like  our  western  coun- 
try and  had  the  temerity  to  tell  us  so, 
Stevenson,  who  saw  it  under  a  cruder 
light,  proved  capahle  of  vast  appreciation, 
and  no  man  of  his  day  or  ours  has  so 
clearly  and  so  sympathetically  interpreted 
its  life. 

For  years  America  had  been  to  the 
British-horn  Stevenson  a  sort  of  promised 
land.  He  regarded  us  as  a  people  free 
from  restraint  and  tradition,  and  his  vaga- 
bond nature  fell  in  with  and  responded  to 
this  idea.  To  him  tt  seemed  "as  if  out 
West  the  war  of  life  was  still  conducted 
in  die  open  air  and  on  free,  barbaric 
terms,  as  if  it  had  not  yet  been  narrowed 
into  parlours  nor  hegun  to  be  conducted 
like  some  unjust  and  dreary  arbitration, 
bjr  compromise,  custom,  fonns  of  procfr> 
dure  and  sad,  senseless  self-denial." 

But  as  the  steamer  Devouia,  ia  which 


he  sailed  from  England  as  a  second-class 
passenger,  drew  near  New  York,  he  was 

warned  by  Europeans  of  the  pitfalls  of 
Manhattan.  "You  would  have  thought," 
he  says,  "that  we  were  to  land  upon  a 
cannibal  island."  He  was  cautioned  to 
speak  to  no  one  in  the  streets,  as  they 
would  not  leave  him  until  he  was  rooked 
and  beaten.  He  must  enter  a  hotel  w^ith 
military  precautions,  for  the  least  that  he 
would  have  to  apprehend  was  to  awake 
next  morning  without  money  or  baggage 
or  necessary  clothing,  "a  lone  forked  rad- 
ish in  a  bed." 

It  was  raining  pitchforks  when  the 
Steamer  docked  and  Stevenson  went 
ashore  in  company  with  one  Jones  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  on  the  voyage; 
Jones  had  volunteered  to  conduct  him  to 
a  cheap  hotel  on  the  city  front.  Hotels 
and  even  thing  else  had  to  be  cheap  in 
that  period  of  Stevenson's  life.  He  was 
twenty-eight  years  old,  in  poor  health, 
sunk  in  penury,  estranged  from  his 
father,  from  whom  he  hi^  just  refused 
an  allowance,  and  unable  to  sell  his 
manuscripts.  It  was  six  o'clock  of  a  mid- 
August  evening  when  Stevenson  and 
Jones  left  the  dock  and,  throwing  their 
bags  into  an  open  express  wagon,  clam- 
bered into  the  vehicle  and  were  driven 
along  West  Street,  sitting  on  some  sod- 
den straw.  The  clouds  hung  low  and 
dart,  tbe  rain  came  down  "miraculously." 
From  that  moment  till  on  the  following 
night  he  left  New  Yotk  there  was,  he 
drrhrcs,  "no  cessation  of  the  downpour." 
He  could  see  but  little  of  the  city,  and  its 
sounds  were  drowned  by  the  strident 
noise  of  falling  water  which  filled  the  air. 

He  and  Jones  were  soon  rattled  along 
to  the  Reunion  Hnnse,  at  10  West  Street, 
where  board  and  lodging  were  one  dollar 
a  day,  and  a  meal  cost  but  a  quarter. 
Jones  was  well  known  at  the  Reunion 
and  they  were  warmly  received.  Steven- 
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son  had  not  been  in  the  place  two  min- 
utes before  t!ie  harVrrper  nffcrcd  him  a 
drink,  which  he  politely  retu.sed,  and  he 
was  going  on  in  his  plain  European  fash- 
ion to  refuse  a  cij^ar  when  the  proprietor 
Sternly  interposed.  He  explained  that 
whenever  an  American  barkeeper  pro- 
poses anything  of  that  sort  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  is  offering  to  treat, 
and  if  Stevenson  did  not  want  to  drink 
he  must  at  least  take  the  cigar.  He  took 
it  bashfully  and  with  the  feeling,  so  he 
oonfessed,  of  having  begun  his  American 
career  on  the  wrong  foot.  "I  did  not  en- 
joy that  cigar,"  he  owns,  "but  even  the 
best  cigar  often  fails  to  please  if  you 
smoke  three^uaiters  of  it  in  a  drench- 
ing rain." 

He  went  out  with  the  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  spying  ah  i;t  tor  things  foreign, 
but  discovered  New  York  to  be  "only 
another  sort  of  Liverpool."  This  was,  of 
course,  before  the  advance  of  the  sky- 
scraper. New  York  City's  present  resem- 
blance to  Liverpool  would  be  in  these 
days  about  as  close  as  Liverpool's  resem- 
blance to  Constantinople.  He  and  Jones 
\\rv'.[  to  a  French  restaurant  and  had  a 
big  dinner  and  some  wonderful  coffee. 

Stevenson  was  in  New  York  but 
twenty-four  hours  before  he  took  train 
for  the  West,  There  were  other  than 
economical  reasons  for  bis  brief  stay  in  the 
city.  He  was  a  man  in  love  and  terribly 
in  love,  though  the  object  of  his  afTcctions 
was  a  married  wnmnn.  with  tuo  children. 
The  Mrs.  Osbourne  he  had  met  in  the 
forest  of  Fontaincbleau  had  become  en- 
deared to  him  as  Fanny,  the 

Trusty,  dusky,  vivid,  true. 

With  eyes  of  gold  and  brambte-dcw. 

She  lived  in  California  and  he  was  going 
out  to  her  as  his  heart  had  been  going  to 
her  across  the  world.  There  were  cer- 
tain matters  to  be  adjusted  before  the  di- 
vorce from  Osbourne  conld  be  crranted, 
and  Steven-on  was  as  wildly  impatient 
that  the^e  should  be  done  and  out  of  the 
way  as  he  was  again  to  see  his  "dusky" 
inamorata.  Stevenson  wrote  many  sto- 
ries and  some  of  love,  but  never  such  a 
romance  as  his  own,  which  came  so  near 


being  the  death  of  him.   For  he  was  in 

no  condition  to  undertake  such  a  jrmrney 
in  such  a  way — alone  and,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  meanest  methods  of  convey- 
ance. 

Of  his  headlong,  nightmare  wander- 
ings about  New  York  during  that  pluvial 
twenty-four  hours  he  makes  little  record 

save  to  say  that  he  found  New  Yorkers, 
like  all  Americans,  "surprisingly  rude  and 
surprisingly  kind."  On  starting  for  the 
train  he  left  bis  wet  shoes,  socks  and 
trousers  behind  at  the  Reunion  House, 
and  said  farewell  to  them  as  they  lay  a 
pulp  in  the  middle  of  a  pool  on  the 
kitchen  floor.  No  fire  could  have  dried 
them  and  to  have  pnrk<  1  t!iem  in  his 
bags  wovdd  have  been  to  spread  ruin 
among  their  contents. 

Better  weather  and  better  spirits  ac- 
companied him  across  the  Alleghanies. 
All  along  the  way  he  was  still  spying  out 
foreign  things,  particularly  foreign  desig- 
nations. He  loved  the  name  of  Phila- 
delphia and  his  heart  gave  a  leap  when 
he  asked  what  a  certain  river  was  called 
and  was  told  that  it  was  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  name  of  Omaha  sang  to 
him,  too.  It  was  there  that  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  overland  emigrant  train, 
which,  because  of  the  parsimony  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  u  a>  nt  rliat  rime  the  vilest 
and  the  most  deliberate  means  of  railroad 
transportation  in  the  country.  Shabby 
old  rattletrap  arks,  abandoned  years  be- 
fore by  the  Camden  and  .Amboy  Rail- 
road, were  attached  to  the  end  of  a  slow- 
moving  freight  train  that  ran  from 
Omaha  to  Oakland,  stopping  at  every 
siding  and  water-tank  along  the  way. 
These  cars  were  without  sleeping  ar- 
rangements of  any  sort.  You  provided 
your  own  mattress  and  blankets  and 
your  own  boards  to  stretcli  from  seat  to 
seat.  'I  his  1  know  because  1  made  the 
overland  journey  in  one  of  these  wheeled 
sties  a  year  before  Stevenson.  I  know 
bow  dirty  and  foul-smelHng  they  were, 
and  how  totally  lacking  in  anything  that 
might  be  called  comfort.  These  "accom- 
modations" were  bad  enou'jh  for  a 
healthy  youth  like  myself,  but  a  broken- 
down  consumptive  like  Stevenson,  almost 
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on  the  verge  of  collapse,  must  have  found 
them  not  only  torturesome  but  nauseat" 
ing.  But  from  the  wimlow  of  one  of 
these  cars  he  discovered  the  plains  of  the 
Platte  and  pictured  them  more  lumi- 
nously and  conveyed  their  meaning  more 
clearly  than  many  writers  who  have 
lived  there  for  years  have  done.  For  a 
few  pen  scratches  of  Stevenson's  are 
often  more  illuminattng  than  whole 
books  by  less  discerning  travellers.  He 
discovered  the  Sierras  for  many  of  u$ 
and  certainly  he  was  the  first  to  make 
that  dizzying,  scurrying  whirl  down 
from  the  summit  to  the  sea  live  in  lit- 
erature. His  keen  appreciation  tor  the 
skyland  beauty  of  Emigrant  Gap,  Blue 
Olfion  and  Dutch  Flat  warms  the  heart 
of  the  reader  and  particularly  thnt  of  the 
travelling  Californian,  to  whom  these 
places  are  shrines. 

At  last  he  alighted  at  Oakland,  beside 
the  blue  San  Francisco  Ray.  It  was 
early  in  the  morning  that  Stevenson 
crossed  the  bay  in  a  ferryboat,  and, 
tbourrb  weak  and  trrmbling,  he  stood  on 
the  upper  deck  and  saw  the  first  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  tip  the  summit  of  Tele- 
graph Hill  with  a  rrmy  glow,  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific  spread  out  before 
him.  He  went  ashore  and  passed  through 
the  dingy  old  ferry  building  and,  widi 
his  luggage,  was  driven  to  Fourth  and 
Townsend  Streets,  where  he  took  tram 
for  Monterey,  where  Mrs.  Osbourne 
wait^  for  him.  His  brief  first  vmt  to 
San  Francisco  was  another  nig!i;m;ire, 
for  he  was  so  dazed  by  illness  as  barely 
to  know  where  he  was.  That  he  had  the 
strength  of  body  and  will  to  complete  his 
journey  was,  indeed,  marvellous,  for  on 
reaching  Monterey  he  collapsed.  Mrs. 
Osbourne  was  far  from  well  herself  at 
the  time  and  unable  to  care  for  him. 

R.  L.  S.  believed,  as  fully  as  nny  man 
that  ever  lived,  in  the  normalising  power 
of  out-door  Nature.  As  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  get  upon  his  feet  he  determmed 
to  go  out  alone  into  the  mountains.  He 
went  to  the  near-by  Santa  Lucia  Range 
to  camp  and  lie  about  under  the  trees. 
But  thb  little  journey  of  eighteen  miles 
Kgnin  overtaxed  his  strength.  After 


three  days,  during  which  he  lay  about  in 
a  sort  of  stupor,  he  was  found  by  an  old 

bear  hunter  named  Smith  who  happened 
alonj:;  and  offered  his  friendly  services. 
Smith  took  him  to  his  ranch  house  and 
kept  him  there  for  a  fortnight,  when  he 
was  well  cnmnjli  to  go  back  to  Mon- 
terey. In  that  quaint  old  Mexican  town 
he  lived  in  an  adobe  house  belonging  to 
a  Dr.  J.  P.  E.  Heintz.  Stevenson  occu- 
pied two  bijj  airy  rooms  upstairs.  It 
was  one  of  his  vagaries  at  this  time  to 
sleep  on  die  floor,  rolled  up  in  his  camp 
blankets,  although  a  comfortable  bed  was 
at  his  disposal. 

It  was  in  Monterey  that  he  discovered 
and  made  fomous  Jules  Simoneau,  the 
old  French  restaurateur,  who  afterward 
became  so  attached  to  him  and  held  his 
memory  so  dear  after  his  death  in  far 
Samoa  that  he  would  not  let  Copies  of 
letters  he  had  received  from  R.  I>.  S.  be 
published,  holding  them  as  a  sacred  trust. 

Here,  too,  Stevenson  discovered  the 
Pacific,  which  at  Monterey  makes  a 
brave  and  wonderful  show  as  a  marine 
picture  of  impressive  grandeur — just 
such  a  picture  as  would  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  author  of  Treasure 
Island.  He  said  that  he  never  had  en- 
joyed so  much,  in  all  weathers,  "such  a 
spectacle  of  ocean's  greatness,  such  beauty 
of  changing  colour  and  so  much  thunder 
in  the  sound."  The  weird,  wind-bent 
cypresses  touched  a  mystic  chord  in  him, 
and  so  did  die  crouching  live  oaks  which, 
he  said,  "were  the  kind  of  woods  for 
murderers  to  crawl  in.** 

But  it  was  San  Francisco  after  all  that 
most  stirred  his  imagination — the  pulsing 
life  of  what  he  describes  as  "tfie  most 
interesting  city  in  the  Union."  He  went 
there  after  three  months  of  Monterey  to 
Spy  out  the  people  of  that  picturesque 
town  and  to  fill  his  note  book  with  odd 
facts  about  them.  In  San  Francisco  he 
knew  not  a  soul,  nor  had  he  the  remotest 
idea  of  where  he  should  seek  lodgings. 
Rambling  .about  the  bustling  city  and  see- 
ing and  enjoying  novel  sights,  he  walked 
along  Kearney  Street,  and  near  the  old 
Ckrottiele  office  he  saw  the  word  "Bush" 
on  a  lamp-post,  signifying  a  cross-street 
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that  ran  up  toward  the  foot  of  Nob  Hill. 
The  name  struck  his  fancy  anci  he 
walked  along  the  quiet  thoroughfare, 
unmindful  of  the  stares  of  the  natives* 
for  he  had  become  used  to  them ;  in  fact 
Hfnlcy  was  right  when  he  said  that 
R.  L.  S.  rather  liked  to  attract  attention. 
Even  in  such  a  cosmopolitan  town  the 
spectacle  of  a  lank,  long-haired  man, 
dressed  In  a  short,  rouph,  brown  ulster, 
buttoned  tightly  under  his  chin  and  with 
his  breeches  tucked  into  high-lnced  leg- 
)j;nL'^  nnrl  with  an  ofld,  oiit-of-datc  dicer 
on  his  head,  must  have  raised  a  gladsome 
smile.  And  when  he  asked  the  way  of 
passers-by  and  made  queer  little  Frenchy 
gestures,  he  must  hn\  f  appeared  fit  for  a 
vaudeville  act  of  his  own.  In  this  guise 
he  appeared  at  No.  608  Bush  Street,  in 
a  winciow  of  which  he  saw  a  sign  "Fur- 
nished Rooms  To  Let."  Mrs.  Mary 
Carson  answered  his  ring  and  stared  at 
him  suspiciously. 

"I  didn't  loike  the  looks  of  him,"  says 
Mrs.  Carson,  "and  as  I  had  lately  been 
sthung  by  a  couple  of  young  min  who 
ran  away  without  paying  the  two  months* 
rint  they  owed  me,  I  was  all  the  leerier 
of  him." 

But  she  began  to  lose  her  suspicions 
after  he  had  gone  away  and  returned  to- 
ward evening:  u'rh  two  bnL"5.  saying  he 
would  take  the  room  she  had  shown  him 
on  the  second  floor.  Indeed  it  was  not 
long  before  they  were  firm  friends,  Mrs. 
Carson,  who  dabbled  in  mining  securi- 
ties, is  to  be  found  in  The  IVrecker  as 
Mrs.  Speedy,  the  woman  with  "thim 
stock."  Mrs.  Carson,  the  postman  who 
brought  him  his  letters  and  a  few  other 
plain  folk  were  all  the  acquaintances  that 
Stevenson  made  during  the  first  few 
months  of  his  sojourn  in  San  Francisco. 
He  stayed  in  his  room  most  of  the  time, 
writing  or  Ijing  abed  and  trying  to  re- 
cuperate by  rest.  San  Francisco  in  the 
early  "eighties"  abounded  in  cheap  eat- 
ing-houses and  Stevenson  patronised  the 
cheapest  of  them.  He  ate  a  ten-cent 
breakfast  in  a  squalid  Sixth-street  restau- 
rant :ui(l  for  a  while  suh-;isted  on  forty- 
five  cents  a  day.  This  was  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  his  finances  were  at  low 


ebb,  so  low  indeed  diat  when  his  room 
rent  fell  due  there  was  considerable  delay 
in  the  payment.  But  Mrs.  Carson  did 
not  trouUe  herself  about  it  She  says 
that  she  knew  instinctively  that  "the 
young  man  was  good  for  it,"  and  good 
for  it  he  was  in  the  course  of  time, 
though  his  baflKng  straits  and  desperate 
shifts  were  of  a  nature  to  daunt  a  lesa 
valiant  soul. 

Robert  Louis  was  in  those  days  a  fre- 
quenter of  mean  streets  and  a  companion 
of  labouring  men.  His  Sixth-street  res- 
taurant was  near  the  sand  lots  where  the 
new  City  Hall  was  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. On  this  barren  plot  of  ground 
thousands  of  unemployed  labourers  gath- 
ered every  day  to  hear  the  mouthtngs  of 
Denis  Kearney,  who  ended  every  one  of 
his  firebrand  speeches  with  a  hoarse,  bull- 
toned  yawp,  "The  Chinese  must  go!" 
This  sentiment  always  was  wildly  ap- 
plauded by  the  unemployed,  who  laid 
their  lack  of  labour  to  the  presence  in 
Cah'fornia  of  the  mild-mannered,  indus- 
trious Mongolians.  Stevenson,  who  took 
a  curious  interest  in  these  demonstrations, 
talked  with  the  apitators,  hut  held  him- 
self and  his  sympathies  aloof  from  their 
cause. 

To  keep  die  pot  boiling  he  went  about 

the  newspaper  nfRces  and  offered  manu- 
scripts to  the  editors.  Down  in  shabby 
old  Clay  Street,  over  an  ill-smelling  mar- 
ket, two  daily  papers  were  published,  the 
Morning  Call  and  the  Evening  Bul» 
letin.  One  day  Stevenson,  with  hia 
breast  pocket  full  of  manuscripts,  ven- 
tured up  the  rickety,  dirty  stairway  to 
the  Bulltt'tn  office.  Here  he  found  old 
George  K.  Fitch,  the  keen,  shrewd,  yet 
benevolent-faoed  editor,  sitting  under  a 
skylight,  with  stacks  of  exchanges  lit- 
tering the  floor  about  him,  getting  \ip 
copy  for  his  Saturday  supplement.  Fitch 
eyed  his  visitor  curiously,  as  did  the  re- 
porters and  other  men  nf  the  stafT,  asked 
him  his  business  and  then  invited  him 
into  an  inner  room,  also  skylighted. 
This  room  was  ^  cry  dingy  and  perfectly 
bare  save  for  a  single  cheap  little  chair. 
Stevenson  was  asked  to  take  this  chair, 
which  he  did,  while  Htdi  stood  up,  hia 
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back  to  the  door  and  one  hand  upon  the 

knoh,  ready  to  make  his  e^cnpr.  Evi- 
dently the  editor  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  permitting  Stevenson  to  become  a 
contributor  to  bis  paper,  hut  after  a  lit- 
tle talk  he  became  mightily  interested  in 
the  man  and  agreed  to  read  his  manu- 
scripts. When,  after  a  few  days,  Steven* 
son  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  Bulletin 
office,  Fitch  told  him  he  would  take  two 
of  his  articles  and  pay  him  five  dollars  a 
coluRin.  Now  Bulletim  columns  were 
nearly  a  yard  long,  and  when,  after  a 
brief  calculation,  Stevenson  found  that 
he  was  to  receive  something  less  than  half 
a  cent  a  word  for  hts  work  he  demurred 
strenuously  and  once  stretched  forth  his 
hand  to  take  back  his  manuscripts,  but 
when  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Carson  and 
the  week's  subsistence  smote  him,  he 
bowed  his  head  and  meekly  took  Fitch's 
order  on  tlie  business  office  for  two  es- 
essa3rs  that  easily  would  have  brought  him 
over  five  hundred  dollars  a  fewyears  later. 

The  If'rccker  faithfully  records  much 
of  Stevenson's  San  Francisco  wayfaring. 
He  was  his  own  Dodd,  a  "water-side 
prowler,  a  lingerer  on  wharves."  There 
alonq:  old  East  Street,  and  Howard  and 
Fulsom,  he  saw  many  exciting  scenes — 
saw  drunken  sailonnen  shanghaied 
aboAfd  deep-sea  craft»  saw  shots  ex- 
changed between  quarrelling  stevedores 
and  longshoremen,  saw  dark  deeds  by 
dark  men  from  the  Soudi  Seas.  Barks 
and  schooners,  such  as  the  Tropic  Bird, 
the  Papeete  and  the  Honolulu  filled  the 
imagination  of  the  young  vagabond,  and 
when  over  on  the  sunny  slope  of  Russian 
Hill  he  found  the  quaint  study  of 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  decorated 
with  beach-combing  spoils  from  the  Paci- 
fic, and  heard  Stoddard's  enchanting  tales 
of  the  tropic  isles  from  his  own  lips,  he 
was  for  the  first  time  seized  with  the  idea 
of  cruising  among  the  palm-fringed 
atolls  of  the  South.  The  whole-souled 
poetic  Stoddard  was  the  first  man  he  met 
in  San  Francisco  with  whom  he  could 
talk  at  hn  best.  Often  Stoddard  went  to 
see  him  in  his  Bush  Street  lodgings.  The 
author  of  South  Sea  Idylls  told  me  once 
of  his  first  visit  to  Stevenson,  whom  he 


found  sitting  up  in  bed  writing,  the  coun- 
terpane strewn  with  rlic  works  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  of  whom  R.  L.  S.  was 
making  that  generously  critical  study  to 
be  found  in  his  Memories  and  Portraits. 

"Such  a  licad  as  Stevenson's,  such  a 
smile  and  such  a  winning  way,"  said 
Stoddard,  "I  never  have  met  tn  all  my 
walks.  I  pity  the  imagination  of  any 
one  who  could  not  say  to  himself  at  the 
first  glance  at  R.  L.  S.,  'here  is  a  wonder- 
ful man.'" 

Stevenson  made  much  the  same  impres- 
sion upon  Virgil  Williams,  the  most  fa- 
mous art  teacher  that  ever  came  to  Cali- 
fornia. He  became  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Williams's  atelier  and  to  his  home  and 
always  was  welcome.  With  Stoddard 
he  went  everywhere — to  the  Bohemian 
resorts,  to  the  Clif!  House,  to  the  Bar- 
ban,'  Coast,  to  Chinatown,  to  Rincon 
Hill.  Stoddard  greatly  enjoyed  Steven- 
son's quaint  and  luminous  comments 
upon  the  people  and  the  things  he  saw. 

"Always  he  presented  a  person  or  a 
thing  in  a  new  light,"  said  Stoddard, 
"dtsoovering  even  to  an  old  San  Fran- 
ciscan like  myself  odd  points  of  interest 
I  had  failed  to  see  or  had  seen  hut  faintly. 
Ah,  but  he  had  an  eye  in  his  headl" 

One  night  Mrs.  Carson's  baby  fdl 
ill,  and  Stevenson,  eager  to  help  in  nurs- 
ing the  child,  lost  sleep  and  re^t.  The 
child  recovered,  but  Stevenson  suffered  a 
relapse.  His  cough  took  possession  of 
him.  "And  pitiful  it  was  to  hear,"  said 
Mrs.  Carson.  "It  wore  him  out  in  no 
time  at  all."  He  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  galloping  consumption.  Dr.  Willey 
was  summnricd  and  did  all  in  his  power 
for  the  sick  man.  Of  Willey,  who  prob- 
ably saved  hts  life,  Stevensmi  said,  **Hb 
kindness  to  a  stranger  it  must  be  as  grate- 
ful to  him  as  it  is  touching  to  me  to  re- 
member." 

Mrs.  Osboume,  who  by  this  time  had 

obtained  her  divorce,  came  up  from 
Monterey  and  helped  to  care  for  him. 
She  had  him  removed  to  her  cottage  in 
East  Oakland,  about  ten  miles  across  the 

bay  from  San  FranciNCo.  Tliere,  in  a 
milder  climate  and  purer  air,  he  soon 
began  to  mend. 
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During:  his  illness  he  made  another 

discovery — Will'arn  Pcnn's  Fruits  nf 
Solitude,  which  became  a  very  favourite 
book  with  him.  Mrs.  Osbournc  read 
aloud  to  him  upon  the  veranda,  and  no 
matter  how  badly  he  felt  he  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  her  reading.  It  was  a 
very  anxious  time  and  he  was  nearer  the 
"grey  ferry*'  than  he  had  been  since  boy* 
hood. 

He  mended  slowly,  but  he  hardly 
would  have  iMilled  through  financially 
but  for  his  father,  from  whom  he  finally 
aocq>ted  an  allowance  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  As  soon  as  he  was  well 
enough  to  mariy  he  and  his  wife  and 
stepson  went  up  to  the  head  of  the  Napa 
Valley,  where  they  lived  as  the  "Silver- 
ado Squatters."  If  a  man  like  Stevenson 
could  vegetate  anywhere  he  vegetated  at 
Silverado,  as  his  book,  in  which  there  is 
never  a  thrill,  fully  witnesses.  Few  were 


the  discoveries  and  few  the  interesting: 

comments.  He  went  to  Silverado  to  re-^t 
and  recuperate,  and  having  done  so,  lie 
bade  farewell  to  this  country  and  sailed 
for  Scotland. 

Nor  was  his  <;ccnnd  and  last  visit  to 
America  eventfuUy  interesting,  for  he 
was  naively  occupied  in  health-seeking, 
in  writing  and  in  preparing  fur  his  cruise 
amonp  the  South  Sea  Islands.  This 
cruise,  however,  he  probably  never  would 
have  imdertakni  had  he  not  on  hh  firM 
visit  to  California  found  a  man  who 
filled  him  so  full  of  the  lore  of  those  low, 
dreamy  latitudes  that  all  his  wanderlust 
expended  itself  upon  his  voyi^  among 
those  "ultimate  islands."  So  that,  it  may 
be  set  down,  without  being  ascribed  alto- 
gether to  the  Californian  pride  of  the 
writer  of  these  annals,  diat  Stevenson's 
greatest  American  discoveiy  Was  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard. 
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II.  The  Maleness  of  Men  in  the  Early  Novels 
BY  EDNA  KENTON 


Women  in  the  early  novels,  as  we  shall 
see,  amount  to  little  more  than  pale 
personifications  of  the  female  gender. 
Clarissa  and  Moll  Flanders  and  Amelia 
are  the  few  notable  exceptions  to  the 
eighteenth  ci  ru  iry  generality  of  milk- 
and-water,  bread-and-butter,  wax-and- 
honey  figurines  that  danced  so  sweetly  to 
the  tune  of  "Ladies,  Wateh  Your  Steps." 
Thanks  to  Fielding— thanks  first  perhaps 
to  RichaiiUon,  whose  sentimental  types 
of  women  and  men  fostered  revolt  in 
Fielding's  honest  heart — men  are  to  be 
found  shut  into  Fielilintj  and  Smollett's 
hooks  whose  humanity  has  stayed  a<:ton- 
ishingly  alive,  and  whose  faults  and  vir- 
tues are  set  down  in  fine  frankness  and 
reasonable  perspective  with  the  moralistic 
tear  and  the  sentimental  whine  firmly 
stayed.     i  om  Jones,  Amelia's  Billy, 


Major  Bath,  and  Peregrine  Pickle  are 
much  more  than  dummies  fashioned  after 
a  prevalent  "Idea"  of  maleness;  there  is 
real  kinship  between  them  and  men  to- 
day. There  is  more  kinship  between  them 
and  women,  to^ay  or  in  their  day,  than 
ever  existed  between  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury heroines  and  women.  Even  Joseph 
Andrr^'s,  begun  as  a  nudkioufc.  model 
sewn  to  Pamela's  last,  proved  in  the  end 
a  rather  fine  young  fellow,  not  nearly  so 
much  the  worse  for  his  technical  virginity 
as  Pamela  was  for  hers,  and  not  nearly 
so  much  a  satire  on  Sir  Galahad  as 
Grandison  was — that  serious  study  of 
male  perfectness  whom  Lady  Mary 
Montagu  called  "the  manly  Qariasa." 

Yet  a  r\'i(\i\  "masculine"  code  prevailed 
even  for  the  few  human  heroes :  and 
Fielding  recognised  it  when  he  made 
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Booth  apologise  abjectly  for  not  follow- 
ing after  the  fashion  of  eighteenth  century 
lyings-in,  and  getting  very  drunk  when 
his  beloved  Amelia  was  brought  to  child- 
bed,  and  for  making  himself  of  use  that 
day  in  their  home.  And  to  him  in  turn 
Major  Bath  apnlncised,  caught  in  the  de- 
grading act  of  making  posset  for  his  sick 
«ster: 

I  believe,  sir,  however  my  weakness  may 
prevail  on  mc  lo  deieend  from  it^  bo  man 

can  be  more  conscious  of  his  dignity  than  I 
myself.  ...  I  would  not  have  you  think  that 
I  am  my  sister's  nurse.  1  know  better  what 
is  due  the  dignlQr  «f  a  nan,  and  I  have 

shown  it  in  a  line  of  battle.  I  think  I  have 
made  a  figure  there,  Mr.  Booth,  and  one  be- 
coming my  character,  and  by  God,  I  ought 
not  to  be  despised  11  my  nature  is  not  widi- 
ont  its  weaknesses.  ...  I  know  how  much 
it  is  beneath  a  man  to  whine  and  whimper 
about  a  trifling  girl  as  well  as  yon  or  any 
man,  and  if  my  abter  had  died,  I  should 
have  behaved  like  a  man  on  the  occasion. 

This  same  masculine  code  catches  even 
Sir  Charles  Grand ison  when  the  much 
vaunted  "equality  of  the  sexes"  that  was 
already  sounding  in  the  air  of  the  middle 
eighteenth  century  is  broached  by  hia 
saucy  sister.  Otherwise  he  is  quite 
effeminate.   Said  he: 

God  dcsigoed  a  very  apparent  difference 
in  the  minds  ol  both  as  well  as  in  the  pe- 
culiar beauties  of  their  persons.  Were  it  not 

so,  their  officrs  would  be  confounded  and  the 
women  would  not  perhaps  so  readily  submit 
to  Aote  domeatie  ones  In  which  it  is  dieir 
province  to  shine,  and  *the  men  would  be 
allowed  the  distaff  or  the  needle,  and  you 
yourselves,  ladies,  would  be  the  first  to  de- 
spise sodL  ...  I  would  only  contend  that 
we  men  should  have  the  power  asd  right 
given  us  to  protect  and  serve  your  sex;  that 
we  should  purchase  a  held  for  them,  work 
and  toil  for  them;  run  through,  at  the  call 
of  Providence  or  our  king  and  country,  dan- 
gers and  difficulties,  and  at  labt  lay  all  our 
trophies,  all  our  acquirements  at  your  feet, 
well  rewarded  in  the  oonaciousness  of  du^ 
done,  and  your  favourable  acceptance.  .  .  . 
When  sex  ceases  inequality  of  touls  will 


ceases  and  women  will  certainly  be  on  a 
foot  widi  men  as  to  intellectuals  In  heaven. 

"We  were  all  of  us  again,"  adds  hu 
sister  Charlotte,  "his  humble  servants." 

Hermsprong  or  Man  as  He  Is  Not, 
by  Robert  Bage,  published  in  1796,  is 
filled  with  bits  of  talk  on  the  shifting  sex 
values  that,  among  many  other  things,  the 
French  Revolution  brou<^!it  up  to  the  sur- 
face. Hermsprong  is  nut  so  much  a  hero 
as  a  theory,  but  here  ts  a  snatch  of  taUc: 

"Now  the  devil  take  me,"  said  Sumelin, 
*'if  I  know  what  either  you  or  this  Mrs. 

Wollstonccraft  would  be  at.  But  this  I 
know,  that  the  influence  of  women  is  too 
great;  that  it  has  increased;  is  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished." 

"Well  then,"  Mr.  Hcrmspronp  answered, 
"let  it  be  diminished  on  the  side  of  charms; 
and  let  its  future  increase  be  on  the  side  of 
mind." 

"To  what  purposes?"  asked  the  banker. 
'*To  invade  the  provinces  of  men?  .  .  .  Mr. 
Hermsprong,  .  . .  dus  is  pretty  and  send- 
mentali  but  it  cometh  not  of  knowledge. 

There  are  two  thinps  co-eristcnt  with 
women  and  co-eternal:  admiration  of  finer- 
ies and  of  themselves." 

The  robust  hero  and  the  hero-ised 
theory  put  aside — there  arc  comparatively 
few  of  either  type — the  rest  fall  llht 
sheep  and  pont?  into  Good  Men  and  Very 
Bad  Men,  completing  the  deplorable 
femtnisation  of  early  novel  that  the 
Sensibility  and  insistent  Virginity  of  its 
heroines  hpfjan.  For,  since  a  Fielding 
stripling  would  laugh  affected  Sensibility 
out  of  court  and  a  Smollett  adventurer 
could  never  be  deceived  by  a  deml-vlerge, 
it  followed  that  the  Sentimental  novel 
must  have  its  heroes  and  its  villains  made 
to  order,  and  nothing  came  more  easily  to 
pass.  The  goodness  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  and  Miss  Burney's  Lord  Or- 
ville  were  perfectly  matched  by  the  inef- 
fable badness  of  Lovelace,  Sir  Margrave 
Polle.vfen,  Mrs.  Roche's  Colonel  Bel- 
grave,  and  Ann  Radcliffe's  Marquis  of 
Mazzint.  Between  them  all  there  is  no 
real  choice — any  more  than  one  might 
hope  to  choose  between  a  fairy  fruit  and 
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a  magic  lamp.  They  simply  are  not. 
The  Grandisonian  "lirlicacy"  is  as  little 
to  be  desired  as  "the  perfidious  Belgrave" 
was  to  be  apprehended.  Between  the  pro- 
fessional adorer  of  women  and  the  pro- 
fessional rapcr  of  women  there  is  no 
choice,  because  neither  is,  except  in  the 
novels  of  sentiment  and  the  minds  of 
some  women.  K\'en  when  Clarissa's 
readers  were  imploring  Richardson  to  end 
her  sufferings,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
Lovelace,  after  his  advertised  violation  of 
tliis  liigh-born  lady,  went  Raily  from  rout 
to  rout,  meeting  her  relatives  and  friends, 
who  could  have  got  the  lady's  body  on  a 
court  order  any  day,  and  could  have  killed 
Lovelace  with  impunity.  Indeed  Rich- 
ardson himself,  in  a  letter  to  Hill  at  this 
time,  gives  the  whole  game  of  the  ro- 
mantic vilUin  away: 

I  intend  (he  wrote)  to  be  unantfablc^  as 
I  hinted.  I  once  read  to  a  young  Ladv  Part 
of  bis  Character  and  then  his  End,  and  upon 
her  pitying  him  and  wishing  be  bad  radier 
been  made  a  Penitent  than  lo  be  billed,  I 
made  him  still  more  and  more  odious,  by  his 
heightened  Arrogance  and  Triumph,  as  well 
at  by  ViilaiBoin  Actions,  leaving  wAy  wamt 
Qualities  in  bim  laudable  to  jusdfy  his  first 
liking. 

Naturally  the  yoimg  heroines  of  that 
day  were  reared  to  a  conviction  that  Har- 
riet Byron  voiced  in  Sir  Charles  GrmJi- 
soh:  "Many,  many  men  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  savage,  as  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert,  and  a  single,  independent  woman 
they  hunt  after  as  their  proper  prey." 
This  was — and  to  n  certain  extent  is  to- 
day— a  thoroughly  "womanly"  view  of 
men,  and  so  the  villains  of  fiction  were 
fcminisc  l  to  in  incredible  degree  of  fe- 
rocity in  order  that  "the  fair"  might  not 
be  disappointed  of  their  poor  thrills;  and 
they  stand  silent  witnesses  to  die  univor- 
sal  sense  of  men's  property  rights  in 
women,  an  iilea  that  still  exists,  hut  with 
its  former  black-and-whiteness  faded  to 
subtler  greys. 

"The  Elopement"  is  a  stock  size  chap- 
ter head  for  all  of  these  novels.  In 
Evelina  Sir  Clement  Willoughby  uses  in 
humour  what  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen 


and  Colonel  Belgrave  and  Sackville  use 
so  perfidiously  in  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
and  The  Children  of  the  Abbey  and 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  It  is  Miss  Har- 
riet Byron's  danger  when  snatched  from 
her  friends  by  Sir  Hargrave  and  his 
minions,  that  invited  her  rescue  by  Sir 
Charles.  In  the  sixth  volume  Sir  Har- 
pravcs  repents  on  his  deathbed,  and  she 
learns  that  if  Sir  Charles  "had  not  inter- 
posed so  hellishly  as  he  did  on  Hounds* 
Heath,  I  had  been  the  hudiand  of  Miss 
Byron  in  two  hours,  and  she  would  have 
thought  it  her  duty  to  reform  me,  and  by 
the  ^ttsx  God  of  heaven,  I  swear  it  was 
my  intention  to  be  reformed,  and  to  make 
her,  if  I  could  have  had  but  her  ritHity, 
not  her  love,  the  best  of  husbands."  A 
chill  came  over  Harriet's  heart  as  die 
teamed  this,  and  she  shuddered.  For  Sir 
Hargraves  Pollexfen  is  a  veritable  vil- 
lain: "He  is  malicious,  ill-natured,  and 
designing,  and  stidcs  at  nothing  to  carry 
a  point  on  which  he  has  set  his  heart.  He 
has  ruined  three  young  creatures  already 
under  vows  of  marriage."  When  Har- 
riet objects  to  his  morals,  he  cries: 

What  man  on  earth  docs  not  tske  libcr- 
tiei  widi  the  text  You  know  women  were 
made  for  us,  and  they  like  us  not  the  worse 
for  loving  them.  U^aHt  of  morals!  And 
ob|ected  to  me  by  a  Imdff  Very  extraor* 
dinary,  by  my  soul!  Is  it  not  better  to  sow 
all  one's  wild  oats  before  matrimony  than 
to  run  riot  afterward? 

Colonel  Belgrave  bursts  into  various 
pages  of  The  Childrem  of  the  Abbey  as 
unexpectedly  as  he  appears  in  various  of 
the  unsuspecting*  Amanda's  retiring 
rooms,  his  face  invariably  "inflamed  with 
passion,"  his  eyes  "darting  the  most  ma- 
lignant glances"  at  his  predestined  vic- 
tim. "Fear  not,  Amanada,"  he  says  re- 
peatedly, "I  diatt  attempt  no  action  tliat 
can  offend  you,  but  listen  calmly  to  my 
proposals."  His  record  of  amours  out- 
numbers Sir  Hargraves  Pollexfen's  by  a 
preposterous  percentage:  "an  object  he 
admired,  no  tie  or  situation,  however  sa- 
cred, could  guard  from  his  •  pursuit." 
Amanda  he  "instantly  marked  for  his 
preyt"  and  goes  to  incredibly  partkular 
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inventions  to  ruin  her  reputation  and  gain 

pnssp<;sion  of  her.  He  succumbs  (when 
the  tale  is  sufficiently  long)  rather  sud- 
denly to  a  false  report  that  the  fair 
Amanda  is  dying.  "Dying,  he  repeated. 
"Amanda  dying!  but  she  will  he  happy. 
Hers  will  be  a  pure  and  ministering 
spirit  in  heaven,  when  mine  lies  howling." 
Overcome  by  this  vision  of  the  future  he 
"confesses  all,"  and  Amanda's  "inno- 
cence" is  instantly  restored. 

But  if  the  villains  were  black  with  the 
seeping  emanations  of  their  giultt  how 
pure  and  white  and  softly  shining  arc  the 
ladies'  heroes!  How  delicate,  how  un- 
assuming, how  softly  tender  1  The  con- 
versation of  Evelina  s  Lord  Orvllle  "is 
really  delightful.  His  manners  are  so 
elegant,  so  gentle,  so  unassuming  that 
thejr  at  once  engage  esteem  and  diffuse 
complacence."  She  held  "so  steady  his 
honor,  so  feminine  his  delicacy,  and  so 
amiable  his  nature." 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  is  marked  at 
first  sight  by  Lady  Sara  Roos  as  her 
"prey."  She  peraived  "by.  his  pale 
countenance  and  thoughtful  atr  that  he 
was  a  melancholy  character,  and  above 
all  things  she  sighed  for  such  a  love." 
Thaddeus's  eyes  rested  on  her  ladyship, 
"full  of  tender  conunBeration,  pregnant 
with  compassion  for  her,  for  himself,  for 
all  the  world,"  yet  he  never  "encouraged" 
Lady  Sara.  As  Mr.  Constantine,  teach- 
ing Gennan  to  the  vulgar  Euphemia's 
vulgar  family,  in  the  splendid  Hbrar>% 
"with  its  plaster  casts  of  the  nine  muses 
which  stood  in  nine  recesses  about  the 
room,  draped  in  blue  net  looped  up  with 
artificial  roses,  and  its  fine,  cut-steel 
Grecian  stove  on  each  side  of  which  was 
placed  on  sandalwood  pedestals  two  five* 
foot  statues  of  Apollo  and  Minerva," 
Thaddeus  suffered  all  the  degradation 
usually  set  apart  for  governesses  in  the 
homes  of  the  nch  1  Euphemia  made  open 
love  to  him,  but  "there  was  an  unreced- 
ing  something  in  her  liquid  blue  oye^  that 
displeased  him.  .  .  .  There  was  an  in- 
delicacy in  this  absolutely  wooing  conduct 
of  Miss  Euphemia's  which,  notwith- 
standing her  beauty  and  the  softness 
which  was  its  vehicle,  filled  him  with 


deepest  disgust  That  any  woman,  in- 
stigated by  a  mere  whim,  should  lay 
aside  the  decent  reserve  of  her  sex  and 
actually  court  his  regard,  surprised  while 
it  impelled  him  to  loathe  her." 

Thaddeus  was  "an  incomparable  young 
man,"  and  Mary  Beaufort  loved  him,  oh 
so  modestly  I  He  was  "master  of  every 
subject  and  discoursed  on  all  with  a  grace 
which  corroborated  her  waking  visions 
that  he  was  some  archangel  ruined." 
Said  she,  "Sudi  manners  as  Mr.  Con- 
statin's  are  not  to  be  acquired  in  a  cot- 
tage." In  an  unexpected  moment  "her 
breast  heaved,  her  cheeks  glowed,  her 
hands  trembled,  a  quick  sig^  escaped  her 
bosom,"  and  by  all  this  she  knew  that 
"she  cherished  for  this  amiable  being  'a 
sumcthing  than  friendship  dearer!'  "  But 
so  superlative  is  their  mutual  "delicacy" 
tliat  they  go  through  pages  nf  doubt  and 
anguish.  One  morning  in  some  "copse" 
or  "dell,"  Mary's  foot  slips  and  Thad- 
deus catdies  her  arm : 

Her  heart  beat  violendy,  ber  bead  bccaaM 

giddy,  her  feet  lost  their  power,  and  finding 
that  after  a  slight  attempt  to  withdraw  her 
band,  be  still  held  it  fast,  though  in  a  trem- 
bliog  gratis  nearly  avercome  by  an  inex- 
pressible distress,  she  turned  her  face  away 
to  conceal  its  confusion.  Thaddeus  saw  all 
this,  and  with  a  fluttering  hope  .  .  .  laid,  in 
a  harried  voice,  while  bis  eloquent  eyes 
poured  all  their  beams  upon  her  averted 
check,  "Surely,  Miss  Beaufort  will  not  deny 
me  die  dearest  hope  I  pouess,  the  privilege 
of  being  grateful  to  her?" 

Three  pages  of  this  sort  of  thing  fol- 
low, and  they  part,  torn  still  with  poig- 
nant doubt.  Then  Mary's  £:iiardian 
takes  a  hand,  tells  Mary  that  Thaddeus 
loves  her  and.  calling  Thaddeus,  tells 
him  before  Mary  that  Mary  has  been 
told.  Still  Thaddeus's  maddening  "deli- 
cacy" wards  off  the  denouement — indeed, 
for  the  reader,  it  never  comes.  He  does 
take  Mary's  hand,  and  while  holding  it 
imparts  to  her : 

...  a  concise  narrative  of  lus  relations 
with  Sir  Robert.  He  touched  with  short, 
yet  ardent,  enthusiasm  on  the  virtues  of  hit 
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nptlier;  he  acknowledged  the  unbounded 
f;ratitudc  tbnt  wn«  Hue  that  God  which  had 
SO  wonderfully  conducted  him  to  find  a  par- 
ent and  a  booie  in  England,  and  with  re- 
newed pathos  of  look  and  manner  ratified 
the  proffer  which  Sir  Robert  had  made  of 
his  band  and  heart.  Mary's  eyes  overflowed. 
Slie  gazed  widi  rapture  and  blise;  hit  arm 

fe!!  iinronsriniisly  around  her  wnUt,  and  in 
another  moment  be  found  be  had  pressed 
her  to  his  bosom.  His  heart  beat  violently. 

That  touch  of  violence  completed  Miss 
Beaufort's  demoralisation,  and  startled 

her.  "She  rose  instantaneously  from  her 
chair."  and  Thaddcus  of  course  "sui- 
fercd  her  to  quit  the  room." 

Sir  Charles  Grandison  was  slightly 
more — oli  much  more  personal.  He  al- 
ways "seized  her  hand"  when  he  ad- 
dressed a  lady.  Seven  ladies  were  "sick 
of  love  for  him,"  and  one  was  mad,  poor 
thing.  But  throuiih  the  interminable 
pages,  he  goes  glibly  from  one  to  the 
other,  dropping  a  soft  word  here,  a  smile 
there,  "making  all  happy,"  writes  Har- 
riet simply,  as  she  takes  ten  pages  of  close 
print,  that  took  fifty  of  handwriting, 
to  describe  "hts  person,  and  manners." 

Sir  Charles  was  "indifferent  to  death;" 
he  was  "inoderate  and  charitable  in  speak- 
ing of  bad  people."  He  could  "compli- 
ment one  lady  without  depreciating  an- 
other," sny>  Harrier,  and  "he  is  a  great 
friend  to  the  married  stare,  particularly 
with  reference  to  our  sex."  One  letter 
of  Harriet's  begins:  "The  active,  the  rest- 
less goodness  of  this  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son absolutely  dazzles  me,  Lucy." 

However,  he  was  human,  and  so  his 
sisters  hint  to  Harriet  when  with  a 
frankness  that  appears  imcriticiscd,  she 
admits  to  them  her  love  for  their  brother 
long  before  die  knovrs  it  to  be  returned. 
They  prayed  her  to  conceal  her  passion. 


"The  best  of  them  (men)  love  to  have 
difficulties  to  conquer.  Their  brother, 
generous  as  he  was,  was  a  man!" 

Sometimes  Sir  Charles  grew  angry,  as 
when  an  intended  mistress  of  his  late 
father  is  brought  by  her  mother  and  aunt 
to  plead  for  justice  while  hoping  for 
more.  When  he  "discovers  these  profli- 
gate designs"  he  so  vehemently  reproves 
the  group  that  the  mother  falls  in  a  fit, 
the  aunt  is  terrified,  and  the  young  crea- 
ture weeps  bitterly.  All  repent. 

He  owns  himself  an  imperfect  spirit, 
to  a  soprano  chorus  of  denial.  He  thinks 
inexpressibly  highly  of  true,  pure  love, 
but  he  has  little  use  for  its  tnrdry  imi- 
tations, and  of  love  at  first  sight  he  speaks 
crushingly:  "Love  at  first  siixht  in  a  man 
is  an  indelicate  paroxysm,  but  in  a  woman 
who  expects  protection  and  instruction 
from  a  man  much  more  so,"  he  observes. 
He  is  a  living  reproach  to  rakes,  and  de- 
nies titem  delicxy  of  feeling:  he  also 
advises  his  love-sick  chorus  against  mar- 
riage with  such,  unreformed,  and  holds 
out  little  encouragement  for  marriage 
with  them,  even  tlwagh  radaimed.  "If 
he  reforms,"  obser\'es  Sir  Charles,  "he 
will  probably,  from  reflection  on  his  past 
guilty  life,  be  an  unsocial  companion, 
should  deep  and  true  contrition  have  laid 
hold  on  him." 

And  he  discnurses  remarkably  and  un- 
consciously on  masculine  women  and  ef- 
feminate men.  But  masculine  n  the  last 
ndirrtive  to  he  ,iiiplicd,  in  its  present 
meaning,  to  much  outside  of  Smollett  and 
Fielding  and  Defoe  until  the  day  dawned 
when  Jatie  AusteUt  widi  her  delicate 
satire,  destroyed  the  eflFeminate  hero 
along  with  the  over-sensitised  heroine, 
and  by  means  of  N onhanger  Abbey 
brou^t  one  ridiculous  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  fictu>n  to  an  end. 
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Books  about  Mexico  published  in  this 
country  during  the  first  half  of  the  pres- 
ent year  number  only  half  a  dozen.  Yet 
during  all  the  hundred  years  in  which 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  have  been 
next-door  m  lKlibours  their  relations  have 
but  once  reached  a  preater  crUU,  the  fu- 
ture has  never  looked  more  ominous,  and 
Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  have  never 
been  more  in  our  thoughts  than  during 
this  same  half  of  the  present  year.  A 
little  later,  when  the  war  correspondents 
at  Vera  Cms  who  are  now  sharpening 
their  pencils,  fillinij  their  fountain  pens, 
oiling:  thf'r  t\pr\vrircrs  or  in  other  ways 
betraying  literary  restlessness,  liavc  re- 
turned; when  refugees  have  rushed  into 
print:  when  mlvenrurers  In  the  armies 
of  Villa  and  Iluerta  have  offered  the 
tales  of  their  adventures;  when  military 
historians,  provided  there  is  any  military 
history  to  chronicle,  have  contributed 
their  quota;  and  political  historians  have 
issued  ponderous  and  exhaustive  volumes 
—then  books  un  Mexico  will  be  a  drug 
on  the  market.  The  public  will  be  tired 
of  the  subject  just  when  a  host  of  writ- 
ers have  written  about  it.  All  of  which 
is  an  enlij^htening  commentary  on  the  un> 
timeliness  of  books. 

The  Real  Mexico  is  a  brisk,  bustling 
sort  of  book  by  Hamilton  Fyfe.  Since 
no  country  in  the  worM  is  harder  to  un- 
derstand, the  title  of  this  recnrr!  of  a  few 
months'  hurried  trip  is  a  bit  ambitious. 

•The  Real  Mexico.  By  Hamihon  Fyfe. 
New  York:  McBridc,  Nast  and  Company. 

Mexico:  The  Wonderland  of  the  South. 
By  W.  E.  Carson.  New  York:  The  Mao- 
millaa  Company. 

Maximilian  in  Mexico.  By  Percy  P.  Mar- 
tin.    New  V'ork:  Charles  Srriliner's  Sons. 

The  Mexican  People:  Their  Struggle  for 
Freedom.  By  L.  Gutierrez  de  Lara  and  Edg- 
cumb  Pinchon.  New  York:  Doublcday,  Page 
and  Company. 

Modern  Mpxiro.  By  R.  J.  MacHuph. 
New  York:  Uodd,  Mead  and  Company. 


The  author  dashed  across  the  line  from 
Arizona  to  Hermosillo,  where  he  inter- 
viewed Carranza ;  dashed  back;  da^hrd 
along  the  border  for  a  thousand  miles 
seeking  a  place  of  entrance;  and  finally 
made  a  dash  from  Laredo  to  Mexico 
City,  where  he  saw  Huerta,  conversed 
with  Englishmen  and  Americans,  ob- 
served Mexicans— and  lo,  his  book.  It 
has  a  breathless  air,  like  the  story  of  a 
man  who  has  seen  what  he  describes 
while  running  at  full  speed.  But  it  has, 
too,  a  note  of  sincerity,  as  if  the  impres- 
sions gathered  so  rapidly  came  with  re- 
markable vividness  and  clearness,  and 
were  jotted  down  without  taking  time 
to  modify  or  arrange  them,  or  even  to 
reconcile  contradictory  statements.  Anec- 
dotes abound,  some  of  which — the  story 
of  the  colonel  who  stopped  a  battle  be- 
cause it  was  time  for  his  dinner;  and 
Carranza's  calm  statement  that  Mexicans 
who  disagreed  with  his  political  opinions 
might  expect  to  be  shot— have  been 
widely  quoted. 

One  phenomenon  discussed  by  Mr. 
Fyfe  is  most  enlightening.  Genial  Brit- 
ons and  Americans  exprened  to  him  their 
approval  of  the  execution  of  prisoners, 
on  the  theory  that  if  the  Mexicans  would 
only  exterminate  one  another,  Mexico 
would  become  a  place  for  decent  people 
to  live  in.  And  dainty  women  talked 
unconcernedly  about  peons  dangling  from 
telegraph  poles  and  the  "funny"  way  in 
which  soldiers  spun  around  when  they 
were  shot.  It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of 
Mexicans  to  incur  the  contempt  and  dis- 
like of  foreigners.  Perhaps  they  deserve 
it*  But  without  sympathy  there  cannot 
be  undcrstandinp.  And  without  under- 
standing how  can  Mr.  Fyfe  or  any  other 
foreigner  describe  the  real  Mexico? 

The  antithesis  in  many  respects  of  The 
Real  Mexico  is  W.  F.  Carson's  Mexico: 
the  Wonderland  of  the  South.  Where 
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Mr.  Fyfe  hurried,  Mr.  Carson  was  de- 
liberate; while  the  former  is  breathless, 
the  latter  is  leisurely ;  while  one  saw  only 
the  horrors  of  a  semi<ivilised  country  in 
the  throes  of  civil  war,  the  other  points 
to  the  enlightenment  and  progress  toward 
civilisation  which  Mexico  attained  under 
Dias  and  which  it  still  retains  in  certain 
parts  of  its  vast  territory.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Carson's  book  was  written  with  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  the  brighter  aspects 
of  Mexican  life.  In  his  preface  die  au- 
thor says: 

T)ic  reading  public  has  been  made  unduly 
familiar  with  such  subjects  as  the  horrors  of 
the  peonage  system,  the  corruption  of  the 
goremmcDi  and  die  atroddet  of  rerolutioii- 
ists.  An  impression  has  n!<:n  been  widely 
given  that  "greasers,"  cow-punchers  and 
banditi  are  typical  of  Mexican  life  ai  a 
whole.  That  such  an  impression  la  far  from 
accurate,  however,  is  clear  to  any  one  who 
has  visited  the  larger  Mexican  cities  or  is 
familiar  with  conditions  in  the  quiet  mral 
districts  of  the  central  and  southern  states. 

Mexico,  it  is  true,  is  barbarous  in  spots. 
It  is  equally  true  that  in  the  capital  and 
elsewhere  one  6nds  alMindant  evidences  of 
culture  and  the  refinements  of  highly  civil- 
ised life.  Therefore,  to  judge  the  country 
fairly,  not  only  should  its  undeveloped  ma- 
terial be  examined,  but  also  the  best  that  it 
has  been  able  to  produce. 

Landing  at  palm-encirded  Vera  Cms 
on  a  bleak  and  windy  day — imagine  shiv- 
ering among  tropical  palms — the  author 
journeyed  by  short  stages  to  Mexico 
Clfv.  After  a  visit  of  some  weeks'  dura- 
tion, he  made  short  trips  to  ncijrhbourlnp: 
resorts — Lake  Chapala,  and  Teliuacan, 
the  Mexican  Carlsbad,— and  long^ 
journeys  to  the  country  along  the  west 
coast,  and  south  to  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec.  And  at  last,  stopping  at 
ever}'  considerable  city  on  the  way,  he 
travelled  a  tliousand  miles  north  from 
Mexico  City  to  the  United  States  line. 
He  found  mountain  scenery  equal  to  the 
Canadian  Rockies  or  the  Alps;  cities  as 
quaint  and  picturesque  as  if  they  were 
in  Italy  or  Spain ;  and  a  climate  through- 
out the  great  central  plateau,  within 


which  most  of  Mexico  lies,  as  delightful 
as  that  of  Southern  California  or  the 
Riviera.  In  fact,  for  those  people  who 
live  in  dread  of  the  weather  man,  there 
are  many  places  in  Mexico,  within  the 
tropics,  but  a  mile  above  sea  level,  which 
would  prove  a  paradise  in  winter.  Cool 
nights,  pleasantly  warm  days,  and  cloud- 
less skies  of  deepest  blue  week  after 
week  are  the  winter  characteristics.  Be- 
fore the  late  unpleasantness  American 
tourists  had  begun  to  make  this  discov- 
ery, and  train  loads  of  them,  for  the  most 
part  from  the  Middle  West,  poured  into 
the  country. 

Well  worth  quoting  is  Mr.  Carson's 
description  of  the  peon,  who  forms  the 
backbone  of  the  Mexican  population,  and 
in  whose  behalf  the  United  States 
ready  to  arbitrate  and  perhaps  to  figjht. 

He  not  only  eoldvates  die  soil,  works  in 

the  mines  and  docs  all  the  hard  labour,  but 
he  also  acts  as  servant.  Despite  his  many 
faults,  be  has  some  wonderfully  good  quali- 
ties. Even  if  be  b  not  naturally  cleanly 
or  naturally  honest,  there  is  a  charm  all  hia 
own  in  the  simple,  whole-hearted  way  in 
which  he  accepts  his  subordinate  position. 
Always  fiolite,  and  Incapable  of  taking  a 
liberty,  always  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  the 
Indian  has  nothing  but  respect  to  show  you, 
if  you  give  him  the  humble  wage  he  claims, 
a  half  holiday  now  and  again,  and  pctnit> 
sion  to  attend  any  and  every  fiesta  cele- 
brated in  bis  village.  Notwithstanding  his 
dirt,  his  tattered  clothes,  bis  battered  som- 
brero and  his  filthy  blanket,  the  Mexican 
Indian  is  one  of  nature's  gentlemen,  if  ha 
is  only  treated  properly. 

But  he  has  bis  faults,  and  ihey  are  faults 
wbidi  have  seriously  cbedced  ptogrsss  la 
Mexico.  He  is  essential  to  agriculture,  yet 
his  tropical  surroundings  and  his  mental 
diaracteristics  unfit  him  for  energetic  worb 
or  the  adoption  of  modern  improvements. 
As  a  farmer  the  Indian  is  a  rank  failure. 
He  brings  no  intelligence  to  his  work.  His 
ancestors  htnidreds  of  years  ago  scraidied 
the  soil  with  a  wooden  hoe,  and  he  is  con- 
tent enough  to  ro  on  with  the  same  imple- 
ment. If  a  society  were  found  for  present- 
ing every  Indian  peon  widi  a  awdem  plougl^ 
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it  would  do  no  good;  he  wouldn't  care  to 
me  it  ind  he  wouldn't  inc  it  His  ideal  of 
life  is  Ui  be  idle;  he  does  not  want  to  strug- 
gle; he  docs  not  want  to  fight;  he  only 
desires  his  little  mud-brick  hut,  his  piece  of 
groond,  hit  pig,  liii  (ortitlmt  and  his  frijolo. 
Furniture  he  does  not  need,  as  his  household 
goods  are  geoerally  limited  to  a  tin  can 
for  boiling  water  or  cooking,  a  couple  of 
MMica  for  maidng  tordllaa,  n  few  pieturetque 
jars  made  by  his  native  potters  and  a  few 
old  sacks  to  sleep  on.  His  wants  being 
easily  supplied,  there  it  reatTy  no  incentive 
for  him  to  be  prop^ressive.  He  cannot  read 
or  write,  is  unable  to  think,  and  hit  mode 
of  life  is  primeval  in  its  simplicity. 

One  of  the  most  pitiful  and  tragic 
Stories  of  modern  histoiy  is  that  of  Maxi- 
milian, the  short-lived  Emperor  of 
Mexico.  It  leads  like  a  transaction  in 
high  finanoe»  with  its  ingenious  manipu- 
lations, unscrupulous  greed  and  cold  in- 
difference to  human  rights  and  human 
happiness.  Napolem  III,  cleverly 
enough,  seized  Mexico,  and  nnt  only  be- 
gan to  htiild  up  there  a  commercial  rival 
to  the  United  States,  but  placed  the 
brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  upon 
the  throne.  Thus  he  placed  himself  in 
a  position  to  check  the  growing  power 
of  our  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
won  an  alliance  with  Austria.  The  mas- 
terly effectiveness  of  this  particular  kill- 
ing of  two  birds  with  a  single  stone  was 
unproved  by  making  Mexico  pay,  very 
liberally,  for  all  expenses.  But  he  reck- 
oned without  the  Mexicans,  and  also 
without  the  United  States.  After  a  few 
years  of  turbulence  and  strife  more  bitter 
even  than  usual  in  Mexican  history,  and 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  French  lives,  a 
peremptory  demand  from  Washington, 
coupled  with  the  appearance  of  a  veteran 
army  under  Sheridan  nn  the  Texas  fron- 
tier, was  the  signal  for  the  French  forces 
to  leave  Maximilian  to  his  fate.  That 
fate  soon  came  to  him  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  appeared  to  many  rulers  of 
Mexico — a  wall  behind,  and  a  firing 
squad  in  front. 

History  unsentimentally  asserts  that 
Maximilian  was  the  dupe  of  cleverer 


men;  that  he  was  much  more  interested 
in  playing  at  Emperor  than  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Mexican  people;  and  that  he 
carelessly  alienated  the  party  which  could 
have  helped  him  to  maintain  his  throne. 
But  Percy  F.  Martin,  in  Maximilian  in 
Mexico,  will  have  none  of  this.  The 
picturesquene<;s  of  the  handsome  younq; 
couple,  Maximilian  and  his  wife,  Car- 
lotta,  setting  forth  with  high  hopes,  the 
pomp  and  maL;nificence  of  their  brief 
power,  and  the  pitiful  sequel — Maximil- 
ian shot,  Carlotta  insane — these  are  the 
features  which  have  enlisted  his  qmpathy 
and  guided  his  narrative. 

In  The  Mexican  People:  their  Strug- 
gle for  Freedom,  by  L.  Gtttienreae  de 
Lara  and  Edgcumb  Pinchon*  we  have 
what  would  seem  to  be  an  unusually  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  gaining  an  in- 
sist into  Mexican  conditions.  For  one  of 
the  authors  is  a  Mexican  and  the  book  is 
thoroughly  pro-Mexican  and  by-a-Mexi- 
can  in  tone.  But,  alasl  the  authors  are 
not  only  Mexican  in  sympathy,  and,  one 
of  them,  in  fact,  but  they  are  Socialists; 
and  they  arc  Socialists  before  they  are 
historians.  Their  method,  therefore,  of 
writing  the  history  of  any  episode  of 
Mexican  history  is  to  state  a  principle, 
and  then  reconcile  the  facts  to  that  prin- 
ciple— if  they  can.  If  they  can't,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  facts.  In  pur* 
suance  of  this  historical  method  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  Santa  Ana  delib- 
erately lost  the  battle  of  Buena*  Vista, 
and  other  battles,  because  he  wanted  to 
sacrifice  thousands  of  his  countr>'men 
who  might  at  some  time  turn  against 
him.  This  curious  explanation  does  not 
explain  how  Santa  Ana,  who  had  been 
defeated  and  suflFered  extreme  humilia- 
tion in  Texas,  and  who,  being  a  Mexi- 
can, was  a  thoroughly  vindictive  and  im- 
placable hater,  could  adopt  such  a  com- 
plaisant course  toward  the  American 
forces. 

This  so-called  history  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  French  intervention  with- 
out mentioning  by  so  much  as  a  word 
that  ominous  army  of  Civil  War  veterans 
in  Texas  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
French  withdrawal   It  describes  the 
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American  occupation  of  Maeico  City  in 
this  iukewann  language: 

The  army,  under  General  Scott,  had  been 
allowed  to  break  loose  from  all  rcstraial* 

and  had  drlivt-rcd  itself  up  to  an  orpy  of 
indescribable  debauchery.  Murder,  rape  and 
pillage  went  unchecked,  while  to  add  to  the 
horror  of  the  situation,  hordes  of  raw  re> 
emits  and  volunteers — chicflv  gunmen  and 
the  social  oSal  of  the  underworld — poured 
into  the  dtf  from  the  United  States,  otteosi* 
biy  to  join  the  army  of  occupation,  but  In 
reality  to  give  full  rein  to  their  love  of 
license. 

How  clever  to  incorporate  gunmen 
amnnt;  the  soldiers  of  Scott's  army  sixty 
years  before  the  breed  was  recognised  in 
this  country.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
such  a  book?  Heatedly  partisan  and 
glaringly  inaccurate,  it  is  valueless  as  his- 
tory; and  it  presents  only  in  a  confused 
and  v.iizue  \\ay  the  Constitutionalist 
cause  which  it  champions. 

A  welcome  contrast  is  Modern  Mex- 
ico, by  R.  J.  MacHugh.  This  is  one  of 
those  books  which  the  globe-trotting  Eng- 
lishman at  his  best  knows  how  to  pro- 
duce. Moderate  in  tone,  conservative 
in  statement,  one  feds  after  reading  it 
that  one  has  seen  Mexico  through  the 
steady  eyes  of  a  keen,  observant,  fair- 
minded  spectator.  It  succeeds  better  than 


any  of  the  books  which  have  been  men- 
tioned  in  presenting  a  definite  picture  of 
Mexico  as  a  whole:  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  country;  the  racial  char- 
acteristics of  the  pe(H)le;  the  thingis  they 
have  done  and  the  numerous  things  diqr 
have  left  undone. 

Mexico  is  well  worth  reading  about  at 
the  present  time.  There  it  lies,  our  next 
door  neighbour,  separated  from  us  only 
by  a  shallow  river  and  an  imaginary 
line  in  the  desert  for  sixteen  himdred 
miles.  It  is  as  big  as  the  United  States 
cast  of  the  Mississippi,  omitting  New 
England.  It  is  so  tantalistngly  ridi  that 
although  the  amount  of  foreign  capital 
invested  in  it  grew  during  the  presidency 
of  Dinz  from  $S0O,OOO  to  $1,400,000,- 
000,  its  wealth  has  hardly  been  scratched. 
Invaded  by  Europeans  nearly  a  century 
hef(»rc  they  ht\iaii  to  settle  this  coun- 
try, it  contains  to-day  the  least  infusion 
of  European  blood  of  any  country  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  During  the  century 
of  its  independence  it  has  known  only 
one  period  of  tranquillity,  and  almost 
without  exception  its  rulers  have  been 
dected,  in  the  Mexican  sense,  by  force 
of  arms.  A  republic  in  name,  only  20,- 
000  of  its  15,000,000  inhabitants  go  to 
the  polls.  Truly  our  next  door  ndgh- 
bour  offers  an  abundance  of  problems, 
and  one  wonders,  gravely,  what  fate  has 
in  store  for  Mexico,  and  for  us. 


AT  NIGHT 

BY  SARA  TEASDALE 

Wb  are  apart;  the  cit>-  grows  quiet  between  us; 

She  hushes  herself,  for  midnight  makes  heavy  her  eyes, 
The  tangle  ot  traffic  is  ended,  the  cars  are  empty, 

Five  streets  divide  us,  and  on  them  the  moonli^t  lies. 

Oh  are  you  asleep,  or  lying  awake,  my  lover? 

Open  your  dreams  to  my  love  and  your  heart  to  my  words, 
I  send  you  my  thoughts— the  air  between  us  is  laden, 

My  tlioughts  fly  in  at  your  window,  a  flodc  of  untamable  birds. 
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The  July  Instalment 
BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


"thb  salamander" 

The  best  proof  that  Mr.  Owen  John- 
son's new  voltime.  The  Salamander,  is  a 
contribution  of  rather  uncommon  impor- 
tance in  contemporary  American  fiction 
lies  in  the  fact  that  one  feels  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  it  rather  •^rtious.ly.  in  re- 
gard, not  to  its  substance,  but  to  its  con- 
clusions. Or,  to  put  it  more  briefly,  the 
chief  weakness  of  the  volume  lies  in  what 
scorns  likely  tn  prove  its  bij^gcst  commer- 
cial asset, — its  title.  The  Salamander, — 
jtist  what  is  a  Salamander?  Mr.  John- 
son gives  a  lengthy  and  minute  definition 
in  his  preface.  According  to  him,  she  is 
a  type,  and  a  very  common  one,  of  the 
modern  young  woman  who  wishes  a 
maximum  of  pleasure  for  a  minimum  of 
cost.  Tliere  are,  lie  assures  us,  thousands 
of  this  sisterhood  in  New  York  alone. 
They  have  little  or  no  money;  they  may 
or  may  not  have  a  vocation,  acting,  sing- 
ing, tvpp-writlnpr,  some  power  of  earning 
to  which  they  may  recur  in  case  of  special 
stringenqr;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
subsist,  vampirc-likc,  on  the  bounty  of 
the  men  they  keep  in  tow.  Money  in" 
cold  cash,  whether  gold  or  greenbacks, 
is  something  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  ethics  of  the  Salamander 
will  not  let  her  accept;  but  opera  tickets, 
champagne  by  the  basket,  priceless 
orchids,  laces  and  furs,  are  all  permis- 

•The  Snlamandf  r.  By  Owen  Johnson. 
IndiatiapoIU:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

The  Goldfish.  Anonymoas.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company. 

Full  SwinR.  By  Frank  Danby.  Philadel- 
phia: I.Ippincott. 

A  Lady  and  Her  Husband.  Bv  Amber 
Reeves.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnanis  Sons. 

Ariadne  of  Allan  Water.  By  Sidney  Mc- 
Call.   Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

Loot.  By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Comp.iny. 

The  Last  Shot.  By  Frederick  Palmer. 
New  York:  Charlei  Scribaer'a  Sooa. 


sible,  and  thanks  to  a  confidential  under« 

standing  with  florist,  grocer  and  depart- 
ment store,  are  readily  convertible  into 
currency.  And  thus,  as  he  shows  her, 
the  blithe  and  care-free  little  Salaman- 
der flaunts  Ikt  u  ay  provocatively  through 
metropolitan  life,  dancing  and  dining, 
flirting  and  evading,  through  months  and 
years,  promisiniz  e\erything  and  paying 
nothing,  revelling  in  the  joy  of  bal- 
ancing giddily  on  the  brink  of  sheer  preci- 
pices, and  trusting  solely  to  her  steady 
head  and  nimble  wits  to  ward  off  the 
fatal  dizziness  that  would  send  her  top- 
pling over.  So  much  for  the  theory,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  certainly  makes  it  all  sound 
quite  plausible.  But  sober  second  thought 
brings  a  certain  amount  of  cloiibt  and 
questioning,  and  recalls  the  remark  of  a 
veteran  civil  engineer  of  the  old  order, 
who  when  asked  for  his  definition  of  a 
fire-pronf  building,  laconically  answered, 
"There  isn't  such  a  thing."  Now,  theo- 
retically, a  Salamander  b  a  fire-proof 
girl,  and  for  practi\  :il  purposes,  it  is  here 
respectfully  submitted  that  the  old  engi- 
neer's answer  applies  quite  aptly.  In 
other  words,  the  real  trouble  is  not  with 
Mr.  Johnson's  material,  his  situations  or 
cliaracters,  but  with  his  recognition  of  a 
type,  where  at  best  there  is  only  a  phase. 
If  we  understand  correctly  his  Dor^  Bax- 
ter and  her  companions,  they  are  made  up 
of  vanity,  love  of  pleasure,  an  instinctive 
recoil  from  masculine  aggression  and  a 
piratical  tendency  to  take  and  not  repay. 
And  when  you  have  defined  her  in  these 
terms,  you  realise  that  the  Salamander  is 
not  a  type  but  just  a  woman,  and  quite 
an  average  woman  at  that.  The  Sala- 
mander is  the  product,  not  of  tempera- 
ment but  of  circumstances;  if  born  to 
wealth  and  position,  she  vrould  enjoy  by 
right  what  she  otherwise  must  needs  take 
by  strategy;  and  she  would  allure  and 
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tempt,  dazzle  and  elude,  with  more  im- 
punity to  be  sure,  because  it  is  like  teas- 
ing a  panther  from  hchinil  the  safe  shelter 
of  the  bars,  instead  of  boldly  invading 
the  cage, — ^but  the  instinct  is  the  same, 

the  intention  to  *rike  and  not  f^ive  is  the 
same,  whether  the  offer  is  a  pound  of 
candy  or  a  pearl  necklace  and  the  price 
a  hand-clasp  or  a  woman's  soul. 

And  now,  hn\  :nu;  voiced  his  one  strong 
objection,  the  present  reviewer  wishes  to 
express  to  Mr.  Johnson  his  personal  ap- 
preciation of  the  uncommonly  able  tech- 
nique and  finished  workmanship  of  this 
vivid,  throbbing,  tumultuous  portrayal  of 
the  mad,  lawless,  passion-driven  life  of 
to-day.  Type  or  not,  Dore  Baxter  is 
a  human  being,  a  fierce,  dare-devil  little 
paradox,  lovable  and  detestable  by  turns, 
teannftliewilderinfr,  kaleidoscopic,  a  veri- 
table chameleon  of  moods  and  manners. 
What  Mr.  Johnson  makes  us  feel  pre- 
eminently is  the  almost  diabolical  bravery 
of  her  ;  what  he  keeps  ever  before  us  is  her 
frauilitN,  her  girlishness,  her  isolation; 
she  walks  into  dangers  unguesscd  or 
vaguely  surmised,  upheld  by  the  courage 
of  ignorance  in  a  measure,  but  still  more 
by  her  unshaken  confidence  in  her 
Strength  of  will,  and  the  magic  power 
of  her  insolent  youth  and  beauty.  It  is 
easy  for  any  novelist  to  tell  us  that  his 
heroine  has  a  witchery  that  turns  the 
heads  of  men  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  humble  and  exalted ;  it  is  quite  an- 
other thing  for  him  to  portray  her  to  us 
and  force  us  to  admit  to  ourselves,  "she 
might  readily  have  wrought  our  down- 
fall, too!"  And  that  is  predsely  what 
Mr.  Johnson  has  succcp(!n!  in  Jnini:.  As 
for  the  specific  story  of  Dore  Haxter's 
career,  up  to  her  twenty-third  birthday, 
the  day  that  she  has  arbitrarily  set  as 
the  limit  of  her  Salnmnndcr  life,  there 
is  no  object  in  recapitulating  it  here. 
Looking  back  over  tt,  one  seems  to  vision 
confusedly  a  nightmare  sequence  of  din- 
ners, dances,  theatres,  cabarets,  whirl- 
wind dashes  in  automobiles,  a  day-long 
and  night-long  hunt  after  pleasure  and 
passion.  It  is  a  picture  of  an  unprotected 
girl  perpetually  pursued  by  the  hot 
breath  of  desire  and  perpetually  saved  by 


a  happy  combination  of  circumstances  and 

an  innate  clean-mindedncss.  And  when 
finally,  Dore  fulfils  her  natural  destiny 
in  a  happy  marriage,  and,  as  the  author 
assures  us,  "becomes  a  conventkmal  mem- 
ber of  society, — rather  extreme  in  her 
conservatism,"  we  smile  to  ourselves  a  lit- 
tle contented  yet  ironical  smile, — because 
that  is  precisely  what  we  miglit  have 
foreseen  she  wonld  have  become.  It  is 
not  a  transformation,  scarcely  a  radical 
change.  In  all  her  lavdessneas,  her  free, 
untrammelled  Salamander  life»  die  had 
her  conventions  and  her  code, — an  elastic 
code,  to  be  sure,  but  one  that  though  it 
gave  would  not  break.  ^  In  short,  as  has 
already  been  said,  she  is  a  real  woman, 
one  of  the  few  real  women  In  recent 
American  fiction, — and  that  in  itself  is  a 
far  bigger  adiievement  dum  iJie  creatioa 
of  any  ntimber  of  types. 

"the  OOLOnSH" 

Another  of  the  really  significant  vol- 
umes of  the  month  is  the  anonymous 
"confession  of  a  successful  man,"  entitled 
The  Goldfish.  The  modern  man  of 
wealth  and  social  position  is  herein  de- 
picted as  being  imprisoned,  like  the  cap- 
tive fish  in  its  globe,  perpetually  swim- 
ming around  and  around  in  an  undiang- 
ing  circle,  and  seeing  nothing  but  dis- 
torted aspects  of  the  outside  world.  The 
narrator  has  attained  the  age  of  fifty;  he 
•is  a  prosperous  corporation  iKwytr, 
shrewd  and  not  too  scrupulous.  His 
wife  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  exclusive 
social  circle;  his  son  and  daughters  arc 
adepts  in  the  art  of  spending  and  idling. 
And  all  of  a  sudden,  one  day,  he  sits 
down  and  takes  account  of  stock,  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral,  and  asks  himself 
whether  it  has  all  been  worth  while, — 
and  in  all  solemnity  he  answers  that  it 
has  not.  He  has  missed  the  things  that 
really  count;  hfo  wife  and  dilidren  are 
almost  strangers  to  him;  he  has  no  real 
home  life,  no  intimate  friends;  worn  out 
with  the  day's  work,  he  comes  home  only 
to  don  his  evening  clothes  wearily  and 
hurry  out  to  a  formal  dinner,  in  order 
to  meet  people  in  whom  he  has  no  inter- 
est and  eat  far  too  much  food  of  the  sort 
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that  he  does  not  like.  He  takes  account 
of  his  children  and  realises  that  their 
whole  training  has  simply  resulted  in  un- 
fitting them  for  happiness.  His  daugh- 
ters are  beautiful,  far  more  so  than  their 
mother  before  them ;  but  their  whole  edu- 
cation, their  habits  of  life,  their  ideals 
make  the  possibility  of  marrying  for  love 
a  most  remote  contingency.  He  takes  ac- 
count of  his  own  mind,  and  is  horrified 
at  the  vacancies  he  discovers  in  it.  He 
is  supposably  a  man  of  culture  and  learn- 
ing, yet  the  things  he  does  not  know  are 
l^on.  Historical  dates,  famous  person- 
ages, mathematical  problems,  elementary 
facts  in  physics  and  chemistry,  a  formid- 
able assortment  of  simple  questions  which 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  any  college 
graduate  could  answer,  he  propounds  suc- 
cessively to  himself  and  admits  that  he 
does  not  know, — and,  what  is  more, 
claims  that  the  majority  of  men  of  his 
class  do  not  know.  And  the  conviction 
steals  over  the  reader  that,  in  the  main, 
he  is  right;  we  may  p08«bly  have  known 
all  thcsp  things  in  the  pa>t.  hut  they  so 
soon  slip  away  with  the  fleeting  years. 
As  may  be  readily  surmised,  there  is  lit- 
tle attempt  at  narrative  in  this  volume. 
It  i>  simply  n  retrospect,  candiil,  tjn^pnr- 
ing,  and  poignantly  tragic.  A  lifetime 
of  endeavour,  of  hard,  grim,  grinding 
toil,  to  achieve  what,  after  all,  has 
brought  only-  emptiness  and  disillusion. 
.And  in  the  end  this  pitifully  poor  rich 
man  goes  out  one  Saturday  afternoon 
to  the  modest  little  suburban  liome  of  his 
confidential  clerk,  stays  to  supper,  talks 
with  his  clerk's  wife,  plays  with  his  chil- 
dren, and  then  in  the  intimacy  engen- 
dered by  a  cosy  library  and  a  fragrant 
cigar,  falls  to  fxchanjzing  confidences 
with  him,  not  as  between  employer  and 
clerk,  but  as  man  to  man.  And  in  the 
course  of  these  revelations  he  comes  to 
realise  that  this  clerk  possesses  every- 
thing which  he,  with  all  his  wealth,  has 
missed:  a  real  home,  leisure  to  read,  study 
and  cultivate  his  mind;  perfect  health,  n 
fondness  for  walking  and  golfing,  and 
best  of  all,  no  social  pretences  to  keep 
up,  no  tedious  rounds  of  formal  dinners 
and  card-parties,  but  instead  the  real 


companionship  of  wife  and  children.  And 
thb  lucky  man  achieves  all  diese  miracles 

easily  on  three  thousand  a  year,  while  he 
himself  spends  seventy  thousand  and  gets 
nothing,  literally  nothing  that  really 
counts.  He  returns  home,  determined 
for  the  first  time  in  hh  life  to  make  a 
radical  change;  and  the  scene  that  fol- 
lows with  his  wife,  in  which  he  reveals 
to  her  his  own  disillusions,  hi^  sense  of 
futility  and  his  goading  desire  for  a 
change  is  altogether  too  fine,  too  wise,  too 
artistically  perfect  to  spoil  by  a  clumqr 
retelling.  It  will  perhaps  suflfice  to  say 
that  if  before  reading  it  we  had  been 
told  that  a  novelist  could  effect  his 
climax  and  convincingly  picture  the  re- 
generation of  a  disorganised  ^unily  by  die 
simple  expedient  of  reading  a  passage  out 
of  Filgrim's  Progress,  we  would  most 
of  us  have  said,  "Nonsense,  it  can't  be 
done!"  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  the  au- 
thor of  The  Cold  fish  has  done  triumph- 
antly, and  incidentally  he  has  written  one 
of  the  tenderest  and  most  thoroughly 
human  <;ccnc=;  that  is  tn  be  met  with  in 
the  fiction  of  the  current  year, — yes,  and 
of  some  previous  years  as  welL  The 
book  is  one  to  be  read  slowly  and  pon- 
dered over.  It  is  rich  in  wise  comments 
on  current  American  life  and  lays  a 
discerning  finger  on  some  of  the  weakest 
spots  in  our  national  manners  and  cus- 
toms. It  is  fiction,  but  it  is  many  other 
things  besides:  philosophy,  satire,  house- 
hold economics,  all  these  and  more.  Best 
of  all,  it  is  a  breviary  of  the  saving  gOfr* 
pel  of  contentment. 

"full  swingT* 

Contrary  to  the  general  verdict  of  both 
critical  and  popular  opinion,  the  present 
reviewer  has  persistently  held  that 
"Frank  Danby"  has  never  since  attained 
or  even  nearly  approached  the  high- 
water  mark  set  by  Figs  in  Clover.  Crude 
and  rugged  it  undoubtedly  was,  even 
coarse  and  wantonly  outspoken,  like 
a  trooper's  oaths.  Hut  it  had,  so  to 
speak,  real  meat  in  it,  even  though  the 
meat  was  somewhat  raw;  it  bad  a  vi- 
rility little  less  than  astounding,  consid- 
ering that  it  came  from  a  woman's  pen; 
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and  it  had,  besides,  an  understanding  of 
a  woman's  most  intimate  reserves  diat 

was  nothing  less  than  the  remorseless 
vivisection  of  a  soul.  Criticism,  blunder- 
ing, blind,  Pharisaical  criticism  of  that 
book  was  responsible  for  the  blunting  of 
a  rare,  exceptional  talent;  it  did  not  si- 
lence tiie  pen  that  wrote  Pigs  in  Clover, 
but  it  did  what  was  almost  worse,  it 
emasculated  it.  "Frank  Danby"  is  not  of 
the  sort  ever  to  acquire  a  feminine  soft- 
ness; she  could  chanjie  only  by  losing  her 
virility,— and  the  result  was  a  series  of 
impotent,  unachieved,  uncon\  inciM<:  books 
like  The  Heart  of  a  Child,  which,  be- 
cause it  had  no  offence  in  it,  was  hailed 
as  a  tnastcrpiece  by  the  same  poor, 
squeamish  souls  that  prudishly  averted 
their  faces  from  Piffs  in  Clover.  To  a 
reviewer  who  set  this  last-named  book 
on  a  shelf  reserved  for  the  rare  gems  of 
fiction,  and  has  ever  since  kept  ir  rhere, 
it  is  a  keen  joy  at  last  tu  hail  another 
"Frank  Danby"  book  as  worthy  of  the 
early  promise  of  Dr.  PkUlipi,  FuU 
Suing  is  the  study  of  a  woman  whose 
whole  life  is  a  tragedy  because,  unable  to 
understand  herself,  she  has  denied  her 
true  nature,  starved  her  passions,  hidden 
all  her  natural  affections,  and  i^one  to 
her  death,  tlic  victiu)  of  her  own  monu- 
mental blunders.  If  Agatha  Wanstead, 
left  an  orphan  with  the  heavy  burden  of 
a  big  estate  and  a  proud  old  name  on  her 
young  shoulders,  had  been  wise  with  a 
woman's  wisdom,  she  would  have  mar- 
ried Andrew  McK;iy,  the  faithful,  honest 
Scotch  lawyer,  who  looked  after  her  in- 
terests and  worshipped  the  ground  she 
trod  on,  both  then  and  to  the  hour  of 
her  death.  But  the  virginal  instinct  of 
self-preservation  was  abnormally  de- 
veloped in  her.  Because  the  man  at- 
tracted her,  she  simply  could  not  yield, 
but  foupht  desperately  against  herself, 
against  her  desires,  against  her  best  in- 
terests. And  this  duel  between  them  en- 
dured for  years.  It  was  suspended  for 
a  time  when  Andrew,  disheartened, 
married  another  woman,  who  soon  left 
him  a  widower;  it  blazed  forth  afresh 
for  a  time;  and  then,  caught  In  tlic 
meshes  of  self-contradiction,  dazzled  per- 


haps by  a  tempestuom  wooing,  and  partly 
also,  glad  to  put  a  lasting  banier  between 

herself  and  the  man  she  secretly  loved, 
Agatha  gave  herself  in  marriage  to  a 
middle-aged,    irresponsible,  incredibly 
foul-mouthed    Irishman,    a  confirmed 
drunkard  and  penniless  fortune-hunter. 
One  regrets  that  this  portion  of  the  book 
had  not  been  written  by  the  "Frank 
Danby"  of  the  Pigs  in  Clover  epoch. 
'I'he  hideous  disillusion,  the  frantic  re- 
volt, the  unspoken  agonies  of  degradation 
endured  by  this  woman,  still  at  war  with 
herself,  still  virginal  in  her  instincts,  al- 
though the  prospective  mother  of  the 
son  of  a  man  she  abhors,  is  a  theme  of 
epic  bigness;  yet  "Frank  Danby,"  the 
new  "Frank  Danby"  of  Sebastian  and 
2  he  Heart  of  a  Child,  lets  us  glimpse  all 
this  only  vaguely  between  the  Imes.  Raw 
meat  again,  you  see,  and  she  has  been 
taught  the  lesson  of  reticence.    But  all 
this  is  by  way  of  prologue.  Agatha  does 
not  divorce  her  wild  and  lawless  hus- 
band, Lord  Grindelay;  but  she  does  in- 
sist upon  a  separation,  after  her  son  is 
born.    The  boy  is  to  spend  half  the  year 
with  her  in  England,  and  die  other  half 
In  Ireland  with  the  father, — such  is  the 
best  compromise  that  Andrew  McKay 
can  secure  on  her  behalf.  Meanwhile, 
Agatha's  sister  has  died  in  India,  leaving 
a  baby  girl;  and  this  little  child  comes 
at  an  opportune  time  to  heal  scars 
and  in  a  measure  fill  die  woman's 
empty  arms  and  still  emptier  heart. 
Let  us  skip   a  few  years:  The  son 
and   the  niece  are  nearing  maturity, 
and  they  love  each  other.  Andrew 
McKay's  son  would  gladly  make  her 
his  wife,  and  Apatha  favours  the  union. 
She   has  not   suspected   the   love  of 
her  own  son  for  his  cousin,  until  after 
the  hideous  day  of  her  husband's  funeral, 
when  Desmond,  her  son,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  appears  before  her  helplessly 
intoxicated.   She  knows  what  a  tragedy 
her  own  life  has  been  and  determines  tO 
save  Eunice,  her  niece.    So  she  sends 
Desmond  to  Africa,  to  figiit  in  the 
Transvaal  war;  and,  having  learned,  be- 
fore he  sails,  that  he  has  had  an  intrigue 
with  a  hospital  nurse,  reproaches  him  so 
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bitterly  that  tiie  boy,  out  of  sheer  bitter- 
nos  and  desperation,  goes  diroush  a  mar- 
riage ceremony  with  the  unscrupulous 
young  person,  who  happens  to  have  a 
husband  already,  safely  stowed  away  be- 
hind prison  bars.  All  these  facts  come 
to  light  durin}^  the  weary  months  that 
Desmond  is  supposed  to  be  lying  in  a 
luundess  grave  m  the  Transvaal.  But 
at  last  he  comes  home,  a  hero,  the  Des- 
mond of  world-wide  fame,  the  soldier 
who  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  history 
as  the  spokesman  of  "Surrender  be 
damned!"  And  his  mother  yearns  for  a 
fond  word,  a  hand-clasp,  a  kiss;  but  she 
has  gone  through  life  undemonstrative, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  learn,  too  late  to  daim 

the  precious  privileges  she  has  lost. 
Knowing  what  she  suf?crcd  in  di'^illu- 
sions  in  her  own  marriage,  she  exacts 
from  her  son  the  reluctant  promise  never 
to  tell  Eunice  of  his  blunder  in  relation 
to  the  hospital  nurse,  Gabrielle  Radlett. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  latter's  illegiti- 
mate son  is  being  carefully  nurtured  by 
Biddy  Malone,  the  faithful  old  nurse  of 
Lord  Grindelay.  And  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  just  on  the  eve  of  Desmond's  mar- 
riage to  Eunice,  Biddy  unexpectedly  ap- 
pears and  bursts  upon  the  young  girl  with 
the  hideous  revelation  of  her  prospective 
husband's  past  Now  it  happens  that 
poor  Agatha's  wretched  career  is  nearly 
at  an  end.  She  is  slowly  dyinfj  of  canrer 
and  has  postponed  an  operation  until  it 
is  too  late.  She  knows  that  she  has  blun- 
dered; her  request  for  secrecy  on  her 
son's  part  has  postponed  the  marriage, 
driven  Eunice  from  the  house,  ruined 
Desmond's  happiness,  left  him  facing  the 
same  dreadful  emptiness  that  she  herself 
has  faced  throughout  her  life.  She  is 
dying;  she  is  in  agony;  her  only  comfort 
is  a  morphine  tablet,  allowed  her  at  speci- 
fied intervals.  One  of  these  tablets  she 
secretes,  and  drops  into  a  glass  of  lemon- 
ade, intending  to  take  it  later.  But  sud- 
denly, in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
house  is  in  an  uproar:  Desmond's  inet^iti- 
mate  child,  housed  temporarily  upstairs 
with  Biddy  Malone,  has  been  seized  with 
a  queer  illness;  and  the  old  family  nurse, 
unable  to  rouse  Biddy  from  her  intoxica- 


tion, brings  the  child  down  to  its  grand- 
mother, imploring  her  to  decide  what  to 
do.  Now,  the  one  fixed  idea  in  poor  old 
Agatha's  dying  brain  is  that  this  child 
stands  between  her  son  and  his  heart's 
desire,  so  she  gives  the  child  her  lemon- 
ade, commlttiiTj,  ns  she  believes,  murder, 
and  incidentally  robbing  herself  of  her 
last  respite  from  frightful  agony.  But 
shortly  Biddy  Malone  awakes,  stricken 
with  a  horrible  remorse;  she  now  remem- 
bers that  the  doctor  left  some  medicine, 
atropine,  to  be  put  into  die  child's  eyes 
at  intervals  of  four  hours,  and  that  in 
her  drunken  stupor  she  gave  the  boy  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  internally.  A  doc- 
tor, summoned  in  hot  haste,  deplores  the 
delay.  If  he  had  come  a  couple  of  hours 
sooner,  a  hypodermic  of  morphine,  the 
only  antidote,  would  have  saved  the  child. 
But  fancy  the  doctor's  amazement  when 
he  finds  that  hU  little  patient  is  sleeping 
normally  and  apparently  as  weU  as  ever! 
It  is  in  a  measure  an  injustice  to  this 
book  to  have  had  to  dwell  too  extensively 
on  the  sheer  material  facts.  The  value 
of  it  lies  entirely  in  the  impulses  behind 
the  action,  in  the  starved  affections  of  the 
mother,  and  almosX  as  much,  in  the 
equally  thwarted  desires  of  Andrew  Mc- 
Kay, one  of  the  finest  male  ciiaracters 
that  "Frank  Danby"  has  ever  drawn. 

"a  lady  and  her  husband" 

J  Lady  and  Her  Husband,  by  Amber 

Reeves,  is  one  of  the  few  novels  out  of 
the  flood  of  feministic  fiction  that  an 
impartial  outsider  can  frankly  enjoy. 
Aside  from  a  touch  of  exaggeration 
which  at  times  comes  perilously  close  to 
farce  comedy,  it  is  extremely  well  done 
and  logically  convindng.  Imagine  a  con- 
ventional Englishwoman,  carefully,  al- 
most guardedly,  reared,  and  happily  mar- 
ried to  a  husband  amply  able  to  gratiiy 
her  slightest  whims.  Imagine  her  plac- 
idly arriving  at  middle  age,  with  her 
son  a  member  of  his  father's  firm  and 
licr  elder  daughter  happily  married. 
Then,  suddenly,  comes  an  unexpected 
wrench.  Ifer  second  daii^lucr,  whom 
she  has  learned  to  depend  upon  as  she 
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never  dqiended  upon  anything  before,  an- 
nouncei  her  engagement  and  her  inten- 
tion of  an  early  marriage.  The  news  has 
so  obvious  and  so  disastrous  an  effect  that 
the  family  privately  discuss  the  situation 
and  decide  that  "mother"  must  have  a 
new  interest  in  h'fe.  It  is  the  younger 
daughter,  Rosemary,  who  hits  upon  the 
solution:  the  father's  business  »  the  Im- 
perial Refreshments  Limited,  a  series  of 
re5;taurrjnts  stretching;  all  over  London. 
Rosemary  s  proposition  is  that  her  mother 
shall  go  out  into  the  world,  visit  these  va- 
rious restaurants,  and  find  out  what,  If 
anything,  is  wrong  with  them.  The 
timid  little  woman  is  mightily  friglitened 
when  the  idea  u  first  broached ;  but  she 
has  an  enormous  sense  of  duty,  and  no 
sooner  has  she  started  on  her  rounds  than 
she  begins  to  apply  the  principles  in  which 
she  has  been  nurturttl  and  on  which  she 
has  brought  up  her  family  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  restaurant  business  and  the 
necessities  of  the  young  girls  employed  as 
waitresses.  Incidentally,  her  interference 
brings  about  a  dendlnrk  between  her  and 
her  husband,  who  iias  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct codes,  one  for  his  family  and  the 
other  for  his  bus'ness;  and  it  Is  only  ow- 
ing to  the  fortuitous  circumstance  that 
his  wife  has  her  money  invested  in  the 
firm  and  holds  a  controlling  share,  that 
he  is  finally  rnmpelled  to  capitulate  and 
agree  to  an  advance  of  wages,  and  char- 
acteristically flatter  himself  diat  it  is  all 
a  wise  and  paying  business  move.  The 
author  is  obviously,  not  merely  a  social 
reformer,  but  a  satirist  with  an  abundant 
sense  of  humour. 

"aRIADNE  Ol    ALLAN'  WAI  LR  ' 

This  belongs  to  the  type  of  booic  that 
pardonably  makes  a  reviewer  cross.  If 

he  were  writin^r  nn  opinion  for  a  pub- 
lisher, instead  of  a  review  for  a  maga- 
zine, he  would  say  with  frank  brevity, 
"the  opening  section  is  immense  and  the 
rest  is  hopeless."  Ariadne  of  Allan  IVatcr 
is  written  by  Sidney  McCall,  whose  Sid- 
ney Dexter  the  present  reviewer  read  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  but  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  he  docs  not  remem- 
ber it.  But  at  all  events  he  knows  that 


it  was  a  better,  more  con&tent  piece  of 

technique  than  the  present  unfortunate 
hotch-potch.    The  opening  chapters  are 
delicious  in  their  portrayal  of  the  latter- 
day  South.  Mrs.  Bannister,  the  old  de- 
cayed gentlewoman,  her  granddaughter, 
"Airie,"  their  old,  historic  homestead, 
where  every  family  tradition  is  religiously 
preserved,  are  rendered  widi  the  fine, 
unerring  touch  of  an  "old  master."  And 
the  interest  tensifies  when  the  news  comes 
that   Ariadne's   broken-hearted  father, 
who  since  the  death  of  his  wife  is  too 
desolate  to  live  in  the  old  surroundlnc:?, 
has  married  again  and  is  about  to  bring 
his  bride  home,  thus  driving  his  mother- 
in-law  from  her  home, — for,  of  course, 
old  Mrs.  Bannister  would  not  stay  to  sec 
her  daughter  replaced  by  the  faded, 
painted,  coquettish  old  maid  dwt  gosMp 
says  has  entrapped  her  inflammable  son- 
in-law.    But  from  this  point  on  the  au- 
thor has  chosen  to  write  sheer  melo- 
drama. Ariadne's  father,  in  the  midst  of 
his  honeymoon,  succumbs  to  a  sudden 
illness,  and  in  his  dying  hour  perpetrates 
two  flagrant  injustices,  willing  all  his 
worldly  goods  to  his  wife,  Donna,  and 
exacting  from  Ariadne  an  oath  that  she 
will  never  leave  her  weak,  desolate  little 
step-mother.  But  within  a  year  after  her 
husband's   death   Donna   has  married 
again,  and  her  second  husband   is  an 
European  adventurer,  a  man  with  a  ques- 
tionable title,  a  cultured  air  and  no 
money.   Ariadne,  bound  by  her  oath,  is 
dragged  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other.    When  next  wc  see  her,  she  is  in 
Holland,  with  Randy  Carr,  her  old  Vir- 
ginia sweetheart,  hot  on  her  trail.  The 
second  husband,  M artel,  who  in  reality 
is  a  Greek,  Patredis  by  name,  and  has 
another  wife  somewhere  in  Europe,  des- 
tined to  crop  up  at  an  inconvenient  mo- 
ment, has  wearied  of  Donna's  mature 
charms  and  hungers  for  Arndoe't  fresher 
bloom.    Let  your  fancy  run  riot  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  unscrupulous  pursuit, 
the  desperate  dodging  and  doubling  of 
outraged  innocence,  and  the  swift,  ef- 
fective methods  of  the  faithful  lover,  dog- 
gedly following  the  trail.  Altogether, 
the  effect  of  the  whole  story  is  painfully 
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reminiscent  of  the  "Desperate  Desmond" 
carttMMis;  and  it  does  seem  too  bad  that 
a  story  which  opened  with  so  much  prom- 
ise, a  story  that  contained  such  delicious 
character  drawings  as  "Dick  Cyartcr," 
the  irrepressible  youngster  who  fell  iritO 
the  churn  and  -^hcd  buttermilk  all  over 
his  grandmother's  ancestral  rugis,  and 
Anguish,  the  little  darkey  who  was  "an 
imp  of  laughter,  a  brown  fibre  of  rest* 
less  merriment,"  should  waste  its  sub> 
stance  and  end  so  cheaply. 

LOOT 

Horace  Anneslcy  Vachell,  in  an  out- 
burst of  candour,  expresses  in  the  preface 
to  his  newly  published  volume  of  short 
stories,  his  surprise  rhnt  there  should  be 
a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  a 
collection  of  this  sort.  Frankly,  we  are 
indined  to  share  his  astonishment.  These 
short  stories  arc  simply  not  in  the  same 
class  with  his  novels.  Even  to  mention 
^em  in  die  same  category  is  an  insult  to 
his  more  serious  fiction.  Alany  a  novelist 
has  eked  out  a  slender  exchequer  by  the  aid 
of  a  short  story  or  two ;  but  one  must  go 
very  far  before  finding  so  flagrant  a  case 
of  the  deliberate  prostitution  of  talent, 
to  satisfy  the  cheap  demands  of  second- 
class  magazine  requirements.  The  con- 
tents of  this  volume  range  from  dieap 
imitations  of  the  Sherlock  Hnlmcs  type 
of  story  to  an  out-and-out  ghost  tale, 
but  after  a  far  more  careful  combing 
than  the  volume  warranted,  just  one  bit 
of  fiction  was  discovered  worthy  of  a  re- 
telling: namely,  "The  Hero's  Last  En- 
gagement." A  retired  officer,  unhappily 
married,  who  for  many  years  has  striven 
grimly  and  without  protest  to  make 
enough  money  to  come  somewhere  near 
satufying  the  ever-increasing  demands  of 
a  vampire  wife  and,  as  he  supposes,  vam» 
pire  daughters,  suddenly  inherits,  from  a 
distant  cousin,  an  utterly  unexpected  tor- 
tune.  To  his  own  surprise,  he  fintb  htm- 
self  unwilling  to  announce  the  good 
news  to  his  wife.  He  hoards  it  up,  miser- 
like, brooding  over  it  in  secret.  And 
little  by  little  the  fact  dawns  upon  him 
that  the  real  reason  \vh\  he  docs  not  want 
to  tell  is  that  he  has  been  a  weakling 


through  all  these  years  and  that  it  he  had 
had  the  proper  courage  he  would  have 
rebelled  years  ago.  And  so,  when  the 
crucial  hour  arrives  and  some  outsider 
tells  his  wife  the  truth,  he  is  able  to  take 
his  stand,  assert  himself  like  a  man»  and 
incidentally  discover  that,  at  the  age  of 
fifty  odd  years,  he  not  only  has  a  fortune 
but  also  a  younger  daughter  who  under* 
stands  him  to  the  full,  and  that  life  is 
pre^ninently  worth  living. 

"thb  last  shot" 

Although  The  Last  Shot,  by  Frederick 
Palmer,  is  the  type  of  book  against 
which  the  present  reviewer  has  persis- 
tently invei^ed,  it  is  impossible  to  with- 
hold an  expression  of  admiration  for  the 
skill  with  which  it  is  done.  It  is  simply, 
— and  the  comparison  must  be  made  in 
spite  of  the  desire  of  the  author  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  class. — with  the  Jules 
Verne  and  H.  G.  Wells  type  of  fiction, 
the  prophetic  fiction,  whether  false  or 
true.  Mr.  Palmer  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  portraying  the  cruelties  of  war- 
fare under  modern  conditions:  he  whets 
our  appetites,  or  wrings  our  sensibilities, 
according  to  our  natures,  by  prophesy- 
ing that  this  war  of  the  future  utterly 
dwarfs  anything  hitherto  known.  Of 
course,  as  a  veteran  war  correspondent, 
Mr.  Palmer  has  a  certain  degree  of 
experience.  But  this  very  advantage 
ought  to  have  told  him  that  war,  whether 
under  the  old  or  die  new  conditions,  is 
too  hideous  ever  to  be  transferred  to 
paper.  Stendhal  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  it, 
seen,  as  it  were,  through  a  prism,  re- 
flected in  a  mirror ;  Steptwn  Crane,  by  an 
herculean  tour  de  force,  gave  us  an  epic 
angle  of  it,  raw  and  sizzling;  Zola 
and  Tolstoy  have  wrung  from  conflicts 
fought  out  under  the  now  antiquated 
conditions  a  satiety  of  horrors, — and  yet 
none  of  them  has  surpassed  the  naive 
brutality  of  Homer,  a  millennium  or  two 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Mr. 
Palmer  has  an  admirable  technique, 
and  tlie  ability  with  which  he  individual- 
ises a  score  or  more  of  privates  in  both 
armies,  and  awakens  our  interest  and  par- 
tisanship for  one  and  all  of  them  is  de- 
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serving  of  the  frankest  praise.  But  hts 
volume  as  a  whole  is  hopelessly  abortive. 

And  for  a  ven,'  simple  reason :  in  order 
to  drive  in  his  arguments  against  war,  he 
has  deliberately  chosen  to  have  this 
epoch-making  warfare  take  place  between 
two  un-namcd  nations,  known  to  us  only 
as  the  Greys  and  the  Browns.  Now, 
human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  it  is 
Impossible  to  take  nnv  v'rril  in'^rrcst  in 
the  joys  or  sorrows  of  ftllow-men  unless 
they  arc  related  to  us  by  some  tie  of 
blood  or  sentiment.  Tell  us  tliat  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese  are  wiping  each 
other  ofE  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
we  will  watch  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings  u  ith  the  interest  that  we  might  give 
to  a  doc-fight  if  there  wrre  no  money 
on  it.  But  let  it  be  a  contiict  that  really 
concerns  us,  between  England  and  Ger- 
many, let  us  say,  or  stiU  more  nearly, 


between  Mexico  and  ourselves,  and  we 

should  not  need  the  spur  of  a  specially 
trained  pen  to  rouse  us  to  the  proper 
pitch.  Mr.  Palmer  has  done  an  ex- 
ceedin^y  good  technical  job,  but  al- 
though  he  has  made  his  sep.Trarc  charac- 
ters extremely  appealing  and  we  shall  re- 
member thera  long  afterward,  the  pres- 
ent writer  wants  to  put  himself  emphat- 
ically on  record  as  protesting  against  the 
current  tendency  in  fiction  to  underrate 
the  wholesome  influence  of  patriotism, 
and  to  proclaim  that  he  for  one  cannot 
take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  life  or 
death  of  any  human  being  until  he  knows 
with  what  nation  we  are  dealing.  It 
might  be  one  of  those  nations  whose 
wholesale  obliteration  from  the  globe  the 
present  writer  would  witness  with  infinite 
satisfaction. 


FOUR  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 


I 

Professor  GvIrakd's  "FteNCH  Civ- 
ilisation IN  THS  NiKBTSENTH 
Century"* 

Fr.ance   is  the  among  nations. 

Hence  her  history,  her  diary,  is  so  fasci- 
nating. Any  account  of  the  doings  of  a 
brilliant,  adventurous  woman  lures  one 
on  with  her  feverish  ups  and  downs.  To 
assist  at  the  levees  and  couchees  of 
France,  to  behold  her  in  Lyons  silks  and 
then  it)  her  torn,  mob-bed raiiiilcd  night 
laces,  has  long  been  the  frank  privilege 
of  the  public.  For,  without  the  hypoc- 
rky  of  some  of  her  rivals,  she  does  every- 
thing out  in  the  open.  The  rude  popu- 
lace as  well  as  the  general  reader  have 
so  often  been  quite  free  to  kick  about 
among  the  priceless  Gobelins  of  her 
roy.il  salons  and  wade  around  in  her  im- 
perial hath  rooms  of  white  and  gold. 
Eternally  feminine  she  embodies  the 

•French  Civillsaiton  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  Albert  I.^on  Gu^rard.  New 
York:  The  Ccotury  Company. 


emotional,  the  sensational,  the  instinc* 

tively  superb  and  generous — and  then, 
debasement  crumpled  up  in  tears.  She 
has  the  dramatic  way  of  making  pro^y 
things  interesting:  The  dry  subject  of 
education  becomes  in  France  a  moving 
story.  The  solemn,  august  matters  of  re- 
ligion become  there  a  series  of  lively  cam- 
paigns and  rousing  "affairs." 

Professor  Giicrard  has  provided  here 
a  highly  convenient  and  recommcndable 
compendium,  as  it  were,  of  his  "histori- 
cal" lectures  last  year  at  Stanford  T'ni- 
versity,  conventionally  treating  his  theme 
in  its  substantial  and  sober  aspects.  Com- 
pact, admirably  indexed,  the  volume  is 
like  an  attractive  set  of  notes  boiled 
down  from  large  histories  and  long  re- 
seardies.  Net  thoughts,  well-tested  con- 
clusions, tempt  one  readily  on  from  page 
to  pnire.  One  may  handily  find  here  the 
final  estimate  of  Napoleon  in  the  light  of 
contemporary  inquest  and  acquire  a  bow^ 
ing  acquaintance  mdl  Syndicalism,  Mod- 
ernism, Bergsoniantsm.  The  lucid  pages 
are  blessed  with  short  sentences  and 
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paragraphs  in  brief  breaths  in  the  French 
fashion,  distinguished  from  the  more 
heavy,  solid,  gauche  German  and  Eng- 
lish models. 

The  author  is  En^li-;h  by  education 
thou{ih  French  by  birtli.  This  gives  him 
the  advantage  of  a  dual  outlook  and  wid- 
ened sympatliir'^.  Tn  he  thn«  fittrd  by 
experience  and  training  to  compare,  adds 
a  marked  value.  If  a  writer  on  his  own 
civilisation  is  confined  to  his  sole  national 
acquaintance  and  lanfruacrc,  he  has  a  nar- 
rowed sense  of  worth,  his  scales  of  wis- 
dom lack^  in  the  chances  of  a  fair  bal- 
ance. His  qualities  of  comparison  and 
proportion  are  left  uncertain  or  impaired. 

This  practical  book  appears  adapted 
for  a  practical  people  like  ourselves. 
Americans  are  assumed  to  be  chiefly  in- 
terested in  material  achievements,  in  the 
success  of  the  routine  of  matter-of-fact 
living,  in  the  coining  of  things  into  dol- 
lar^. V)\\\  tiie  'Strifes  betwrrn  political 
regimes,  between  cln<;<;c'>  and  mn«>r=:.  be- 
tween property  rifzhts  and  human  rights, 
between  blood  and  treasure — have  they 
not  scarred  alike,  in  the  ninetcentli  cen- 
tury, the  history  and  development  of  all 
nations?  Ab  uno.  .  .  . 

When  French  civilisation  is  spoken  of, 
however,  there  flashes  before  the  inward 
eye  the  impression  of  something  else  than 
warrfnf  potentates,  systems  of  taxation, 
the  everlasting  questions  of  bread  and 
butter,  the  var^'ing  trends  of  trade  and 
commerce.  It  is  as  the  adorner,  the  em- 
bellisher, of  modem  life  that  France 
stands  characteristically  forth.  Imagine 
the  nineteenth  century  without  its  having 
been  beautified  by  Parisian  art  and  handi- 
craft with  their  originality,  variety  and 
ta^tel  ThU  would  be  somewhat  like 
having  to  contemplate  the  ancient  world 
without  the  loveliness  of  Greece.  There 
is  nothing  much  of  practical  use  to  be 
lerirneil  by  the  average  American  from 
the  political  career  and  material  problems 
of  the  French  race.  But  a  larger  ac> 
quaintance  with  their  tasteful  arts  and 
artisanship  would  aid  directly  in  enhanc- 
ing the  beauty,  charm  and  desirableness 
of  our  own  homes  and  public  existence. 

Modern  sculpture,  for  instance,  would 


be  slight  had  there  not  been  Paris.  French 
statuary  is  an  afterglow  of  that  glory  of 
the  Hellenes  which  we  go  far  to  ideal^ 
and  aspire  after.  And  yet  sculpture  is 
hnrciv  mentioned  in  Professor  Gucrard's 
volume.  One  fmds  frequently  the  name 
of  M.  Meline,  with  his  political  monce- 
vres  in  behalf  of  the  agrarian  Interests — 
a  name  unknown  in  America.  But  the 
famous  Rodin,  a  master  of  the  ages,  who 
belongs  to  us  all,  is  scarcely  even  noticed. 
Is  not  Greek  ■^nilpturc  of  more  civilising 
worth,  active  influence,  lasting  inspiration 
to-day  than  the  record  of  Greek  govern- 
mental  shifts  and  Adienian  revenue  poll- 
ciesr 

What  the  French  did  in  the  past  cen- 
tury in  developing  the  nuuufacture  of 

porcelains  and  fine  doths  (as  examples) 
is  left  vmnoted  by  our  atithor.  And  yet 
the  theme  is  French  civilisation,  not  po- 
litical civilisation.  Moraluts  and  phi- 
liTJiiplirr^  e\fn1  the  home  as  the  unit,  cen- 
tre and  crown  of  modern  life,  but  his- 
tories conventionally  do  not  concern 
'themselves  with  it.  n  In  their  general 
scope  for  the  cvcry-day  reader  and  home- 
maker  they  seem  adapted  to  an  imputed 
desire  on  his  or  her  part  to  become  fitted 
for  statesmanship  rather  than  to  become 
fitted  for  a  more  cultivated  and  human- 
ised individuality.  History  used  to  mean 
largely  wars,  military  campaigns.  In 
our  day  it  deals  tremendously  with  civic 
battles,  civil  strife.  Eventually  will  it 
not  more  happily  record  the  progress  of 
arts,  of  refinements,  and  of  die  smddler 
virtues  that  concern  and  constitute  the 
real  life  of  the  people? 

In  Professor  Guerard's  three  hundred 
pages,  then,  but  twenty-three  are  devoted 
to  "culture."  "SrKU'ty"  and  "culture" 
occupy  one-seventh  part  In  this  "histori- 
cal introduction"  about  a  race  whose  dis- 
tinctive mission  has  been  to  gladden  the 
eye  and  senses  with  what  is  comely,  to 
brighten  and  beautify  existence,  to  make 
it  appear  as  a  less  hard,  heavy,  ungainly 
thing.  Not  that  one  means  to  be  critical, 
for  this  is  still  the  recognised  fashion  of 
the  historian.  To  exist,  to  subsist,  re- 
quires sudi  an  overwhehning  part  of  hu- 
man attention  and  energy.  Eyes  and 
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noses  rrmst  be  kept  down  to  the  exacting 
soil.  So  little  time  and  habitude  remain 
to  look  up,  behold,  breathe  in  and  enjoy 
the  flower  it<c\f. 

Half  of  the  present  volume  is  right- 
fully devoted  to  the  time  of  the  Third 
Republic — the  great  miracle  in  France 
since  Napoleon.  UndiT  tht-  Republic 
the  mode  and  motto  at  the  close  of  the 
century  began  to  be  "life" — something 
to  be  "acted,"  not  merely  dreamed  of  or 
felt.  This  is  reported  a<^  t!ie  new  watch- 
word, succeeding  the  "science"  of  Zola's 
day.  In  Vdtaire's  time  it  was  "reason," 
in  NapoIeon*8  time,  "gbry."  To-mor- 
row It  will  be  something  else  in  that 
"fair  land  of  cheerful  toil,  moderate  de- 
sires, and  smiling  common  sense." 

Stuart  Henry, 

II 

Kathauns  Fullbrtok  Gbrould'i 

"Vain  Oblations"* 

Tt  would  be  indeed  a  temptr'tion  to 
trace  the  influences  which  one  might  as- 
sume had  gone  into  the  making  of  Mrs. 
Gerould's  style  and  general  manner  of 
telling  a  story;  but  such  an  indulgence 
would  at  best  be  but  critical  vanity  with 
little  to  be  gained  from  it  That  she  pos- 
sesses the  keen  analysis  of  a  Mrs.  Wliar- 
ton,  the  tropical  colouring  of  a  Conrad 
and  the  sombre  imagination  of  a  Daw- 
son are  apparent;  yet  she  brings  to  this 
very  remarkable  collection  of  short  sto- 
ries a  distinct  personality  which  never 
eludes  the  reader.  Sensitively  alive  to 
the  ironies  of  life  she  records  the  part 
which  Fate  pcr^-ts  In  playing,  and 
throughout  one  detects  a  feeling  of  the 
fundamental  futility  of  much  ^at  one 
calls  human  endeavour.  Over  her  pages 
there  is  a  gloss  of  cynicism  which  ac- 
centuates the  general  grimness  of  her  out- 
look; but  this  is  livened  and  toned  widi 
a  broad  culture  which  removes  It  from 
the  ea<:y  flippancy  of  a  shallow  observer. 
Indeed  Mrs.  Gerould  knows  life,  and  it 
is  this  sense  of  life  whkh  lifts  these  sto- 
ries into  the  realm  of  art,  even  if  at 

•Vain  Oblations.  By  Katharine  Fullcrfon 
Gerould.    New  York:  Charles  Scribacr* 

Sons. 


times  the  plots  upon  which  they  arc 
founded  require  a  stretch  of  credulity. 
Exactly  what  one  means  by  the  feminine 
touch  i*  hard  to  determine:  these  stories 
seem  to  lack  it  and  had  they  been  pub- 
lished anonymously  they  would  seem  to 
have  sprung  from  a  man  of  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  provincial  in  any  one 
of  them:  they  are  broadly  cosmopolitan, 
both  in  the  characters  concerned  and  in 
the  backgrounds  against  which  her  peo- 
ple contend.  Some  will  appeal  more 
than  others ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
The  total  impression  is  undeniable  diat 
a  strong  and  vigorous  writer  is  handling 
the  difficult  medium  of  the  short-stoty 
form  with  compelling  power.  Vain  Ok^ 
lotions  is,  in  fact,  the  best  collection  of 
^ort  stories  of  the  year. 

The  title  story  well  deserves  the  gen- 
eral acclaim  with  which  it  was  received 
when  published  serially.  It  has  a  tropical 
background  which  she  also  utilises  In 
"The  Tortoise"  and  "The  Case  of  Para- 
more."  In  all  three  there  is  the  influence 
which  environment  plays  upon  character, 
altering  it  and  liending  it  to  it^  "fell  pur- 
pose." It  is  most  subtly  accomplished, 
perhaps,  in  the  first  story,  which  for  trag- 
edy is  about  as  gruesome  as  anyone  would 
wish.  The  author  herself  has  the  trick 
throughout  of  emphasising  how  unusual 
the  situations  are  in  which  her  charac- 
ters arc  plarcfl  and  in  "Vain  Oblations" 
we  quite  aizrcc.  Here  we  have  a  mis- 
sionary girl  captured  by  a  savage  tribe 
and  forced  to  be  a  concubine  of  the  chief, 
partaking  nf  all  t!ie  tribal  customs.  Tn 
her  comes  the  white  man  she  has  been 
engaged  to  and  who  has  searched  for  her 
ever  since  the  pillage  of  the  camp.  He 
does  not  recognise  her,  though  he  knows, 
beneath  her  savage  make-up,  she  is  a 
white  woman.  She  in  turn  rather  than 
have  him  realbe  to  what  depths  she  has 
fallen,  deceives  him.  In  her  wild  ^ro- 
tesqucries  one  recalls  a  scene  in  "The 
Heart  of  Darkness,"  which  is  its  pendant 
in  horror.  "The  Tortoise,"  thn\ip;h  less 
terrible  In  treatment,  is  founded  on  the 
same  "sacrifice"  motive.  Chalmers  is  a 
very  unusual  person,  but  the  author's  skill 
makes  plausible  his  marriage  with  a  girl 
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wliose  lover  has  died,  as  she  thinks  in 
Africa,  and  whose  body  she  is  morbidly 
determined  to  recover.  Here  the  author's, 
dramatic  sense  is  revealed  in  a  vivid 

scene  where  the  girl  finally  surrenders 
herself  to  Chalmers  only  to  find  that  the 
man  they  have  been  seeking  is  in  the  same 
house. 

"On  the  Stairrn^r"  is  the  author's  only 
venture  into  the  metaphysical,  and  here 
one  might  detect  Henry  James  even  if 
he  hadn't  written  The  Turn  0/  tht 
Screw.  Mrs.  Gerould  has  givrn  a  pene- 
trating study  of  character  which  removes 
it  from  the  ordinary  story  of  its  type. 
But  her  analysis  is  best  seen  in  "The  Di- 
vided Kingdom,"  which  is  a  sheer  study 
of  temperament.  In  speaking  of  Dor- 
rien  in  this,  for  example,  there  b  an  il- 
luminating bit  of  writing  illustnittve  of 
her  facility* 

\\t  was  a  scientist  of  sorts,  at  least  by 
predilection;  but  he  was  also  healthy  and 
immensely  mascutine.  He  couldnt  persoaify 
Science  and  Aen  treat  her  as  if  she  wtrc 
really  a  woman.  He  knew  the  difference. 
I've  seen  men  who  didn't  They  are  the 
lueky  ones.  Dorrien  was  anlocky;  he  had 
no  end  of  conflictinK  Hesires.  Tie  ^vantrd  ab- 
normal conditions  plus  a  normal  life;  and 
he  wanted  a  little  fame  thrown  in.  ...  He 
knew  (hat  Science  coitid  never,  for  biob  be 
a  mistress,  and  he  wasn't  a  man  to  exist  on 
merely  Platonic  relations.  He  wanted  in- 
eompadble  goods. 

The  whole  tragedy  of  their  married 
life  is  summed  up  in  tlu!  sentence  s 

They  only  wanted  different  ddngt  for 
each  other*  with  the  best  consdenoe  In  di« 
world. 

But  the  story  which  remains  most 
vivid  is  the  somewhat  melodramatic  "The 
Wine  of  Violence."  This  is  a  grim  study 
in  hate:  the  husband  going  to  his  death 
becau'^r  he  has  been  found  }niilty  of  hav- 
ing murdered  his  wife,  who  has  disap- 
peared; the  wife  letting  him  die  so  that 
she  would  forever  he  rid  of  him,  De» 
spite  a  certain  studied  effect  the  suspense 
in  this  story  is  very  ingeniously  achieved. 
In  dib  respect  it  is  die  best  in  a  iralume 


of  such  high  excellence  that  one  is  even 
inclined  to  praise.  "The  Maneo-Seed" 
and  "The  Case  of  Paramorc,"  far  less 
successful  stories,  but  like  the  others, 
written  with  the  skill  of  a  born  story- 
teller. 

Griffin  Mace. 

Ill 

Joseph  Conrad's  "The  Nigobr  OP 
THE  Narcissus"* 

With  the  commendable  desire  of  bring- 
ing out  a  uniform  edition  of  Conrad  his 
publishers  have  now  purchased  the  old 
plates  of  The  Children  of  the  Sea  and 
have  brought  that  novel  out  under  its 
original  title,  The  Niffger  of  the  Nar- 
cissus.  ^^^lat  is  of  especial  interest, 
however,  to  the  admirers  of  this  foremost 
novelist,  is  a  foreword  recently  written 
by  the  author  as  well  as  a  suppressed 
preface  which  did  not  appear  when  the 
book  was  published,  but  which  was  ap- 
pended to  the  serialisation  in  the  l^ew 
Rtview,  Both  are  revealatory  of  the 
man's  art  as  well  as  his  peculiar  regard 
for  this  early  novel.  James  Wait,  who 
serves  as  modd  for  die  dynamic  charac> 
ter  which  {jves  tiie  novd  its  name,  was 
a  real  person  who  was  in  Conrad's  watdi 
when  he,  too,  was  on  the  sea. 

But  in  the  book  be  is  nothing ;  he  is  merely 
the  centre  of  the  ship's  oollecdve  psychology 
and  the  pivot  of  acdon.  Yet  he  who  in  the 
family  circle  and  amongst  my  friends  is  fa- 
miliarly referred  to  as  the  Nigger,  remains 
▼eiy  precious  to  me.  For  (he  book  written 
around  him  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  can 
be  attempted  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime. 
It  is  the  book  by  which,  not  as  a  novelist, 
perhaps,  bat  as  an  ardtt  striving  for  die  ut- 
most sincerity  of  expression,  I  am  willing  to 
stand  or  fall.  Its  pages  are  ihp  tribute  of 
my  unalterable  and  profound  atiectton  for 
the  ship^  the  seanen,  die  winds  and  the  great 
sea — the  moulders  of  my  youth,  the  Compan- 
ions of  the  best  years  of  my  life. 

After  writbg  the  last  words  of  that  book, 
in  the  remlaioa  of  feeling  before  tte  com* 

•The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus.  By  Joseph 
Conrad.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company,  Garden  City. 
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picted  task,  I  understood  that  I  had  done 
with  the  sea,  and  that  henceforth  I  had  to  be 
«  writer.  And  almost  wtthoat  laying  doMi 
the  pea  I  wrote  the  preface^  trying  to  ex- 
press the  spirit  in  which  I  WM  entering  M 
the  task  of  my  new  life. 

Since  this  preface  is  roprofluccd  with 
his  approval  it  may  be  taken  as  Conrad's 
present  feeling  toward  the  task  he  has 
accomplished  with  such  brillianqr  of 
acliirvcmcnt.  After  pointing  out  that 
the  thinker  plunges  into  ideas  and  the 
scientist  into  facts,  the  aitlstt  who  re- 
aembles  them  both  in  seeking  truth,  must 
necessarily  go  beyond  them  by  desccndinc; 
into  himself  before  the  same  enigmatical 
spectacle  of  life. 

His  appeal  is  less  loud,  more  profound, 
lets  diatinel^  more  stirring—and  tooncr  for- 
gotten. Yet  its  effect  endures  forever.  The 
changing  wisdom  of  successive  generations 
discards  ideas,  questions  facts,  demolishes 
theories.  But  die  artist  appeals  to  tliat  part 
of  our  bcinR  which  is  not  dependent  on 
wisdom;  to  that  in  us  which  is  a  gift  and 
not  an  acquisition — and  therefore  more  per- 
manently enduring.  He  speaks  to  our  ca- 
pacity for  delight  and  wonder,  to  the  sense  of 
mv'stery  surrounding  our  lives:  to  our  sense 
of  pity,  and  beauty  and  pain:  n»  the  latent 
feeling  of  fellowship  with  all  creation — and 
to  the  subtle  but  invinrihie,  conviction  of  soli- 
darity that  knits  together  the  loneliness  in 
innumerable  hearti  to  tiie  solidarity  in 
dreams,  in  joy,  in  sorrow,  in  aspirationSi  in 
illusions,  in  hope,  in  fenr,  whirh  binds  men 
to  each  other,  which  binds  together  all  hu- 
mantt;^-^  dead  to  the  living  and  the  liTlnf 
to  tiic  unborn* 

Conrad  admits  allegiance  to  no  school 
of  writins;  his  task  is  above  all  to  make 
the  reader  ue. 

If  I  succeed,  you  shall  find  there  accord- 
ing to  your  deserts:  encouragement,  consola- 
tion, fear,  charm — all  you  demand,  and  per- 
haps, also  diat  glimpse  of  tmdi  for  which 
you  have  forpotten  to  ask.  .  .  .  To  snntrh 
in  a  moment  of  courage,  from  the  remorse- 
less rush  of  time,  a  passing  phase  of  life, 
b  only  tiic  beginning  of  Ike  task.  The  task 


approached  in  tenderness  and  faith  is  to 
hold  up  uoquettioningiy,  without  choice  and 
widwot  fear,  die  rescued  fragments  before 
all  eyes  and  in  the  light  of  a  sincere  asood. 
It  is  to  show  its  vibration,  its  colour,  Its 
form;  and  through  its  moTcmcnif  its  form 
and  its  eolour,  rereal  the  substance  of  Its 
truth — disclose  its  inspiring  secret:  the  streas 
and  passion  within  the  core  of  each  con- 
vincing moment.  In  a  single-minded  nt- 
tempt  ol  that  kind,  if  one  be  deserring  and 
fortunaU^  one  may  perchance  attain  to  tvA 
clearness  of  sincerity  that  at  last  the  pre- 
sented vision  of  regret  or  pity,  of  terror  or 
mirdi,  shall  awaken  in  ^  hearts  of  dw  bo- 
hoI(]ers  that  feeling  of  unavoidable  soli- 
darity; of  the  solidarity  in  mysterious  origin, 
in  toil,  in  joy,  in  hope,  in  uncertain  fate, 
which  binds  men  to  eadi  other  and  all  man- 
kind to  the  vi^e  worM. 

It  is  natural  to  see  how  this  philosophy 
of  life  has  been  drawn  from  tlw  author's 
years  of  contact  with  the  sea,  and  a  re- 
reading of  this  present  novel  only  accen- 
tuates Ae  soinces  of  his  inspiration.  Con- 
rad has  no  other  doctrine  to  preadi  ;  he  ts 
never  the  propagandist  with  a  mission: 
he  seeks  to  broaden  human  sympathies. 
In  The  "Nigger  of  the  Narintu  he  is 
concerned  only  with  the  crew  on  a  ship, 
making  a  four-month  voyage;  yet  hi";  art 
is  such  that  one  gains  a  sense  that  all  of 
life  is  condensed  into  the  lives  of  those 
few  men.  It  is  interesting,  tnn,  In  com- 
paring it  with  his  latest  book,  for  ex- 
ample, to  sec  the  continued  love  of  the 
sea  predicated  in  his  preface.  But  his 
method  has  changed.  The  early  book  is 
told  in  the  accepted  canons  of  story-tell- 
ing: it  is  direct  narrative,  at  least;  while 
in  Chance,  as  in  Lord  Jim  and  others, 
he  pieces  his  story  out  through  indirec- 
tion, which  to  some  readers  is  a  difficult 
method  no  matter  the  veiittniilitude 
gained.  No  female  interest  is  dragged 
into  this  story  of  a  crew :  he  is  concerned 
with  men.  Yet  his  later  book  reveals 
him  the  profound  psychologist  of  femi- 
ninity. What  is  interesting  is  to  see  that 
Conrad  stepped,  like  Meredith,  imme- 
diately into  his  art:  he  was  born  to  write, 
though  he  delayed  till  after  forty.  The 
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Niffffer  of  the  Narctnt/j  is  one  of  the 
world's  great  sea  stories,  ditiering  from 
others  in  that  it  is  psychological  as  well 
as  external.  It  is  full  of  unforgettable 
scenes,  such  as  the  death  of  Wait  under 
the  scorn  of  Donkin  ("when  something 
resembling  a  scarlet  thread  hung  down 
his  chin  out  nf  the  corner  of  his  lips") 
and  also  the  subsequent  burial  when  the 
body  refuses  to  slip  over  the  side  of  the 
boat  into  the  sea. 

Conrad  says  that  the  most  gratifying 
recollections  of  his  life  was  when  W.  £. 
Henlqr  wrote,  after  aedng  two  diapters 
of  this  novel:  "Tell  Cbnrad  that  if  the 
rest  is  up  to  the  sample  it  shall  certainly 
come  out  in  the  New  Review"  That 
it  was  subsequently  published  Iff  that  edi> 
tor  is  high  testimonial  of  how  it  was  held 
by  that  discriminating  critic. 

George  Middleton. 

IV 

Louis  Evan  Shipman's  "Thb  True 
Adventure  of  a  Play*** 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  tell  a  very  inti- 
mate "inside"  stozy  yet  not  violate  taste 
and  a  sense  of  proportion.  Mr.  Ship- 
man,  in  recounting  the  adventures  of  his 
play,  D'Jrcy  of  the  GnanUj  has  not  only 
avoided  sudi  pitfalls,  but,  with  his  usual 
grace  of  expression,  he  has  brought  forth 
a  little  story  which  will  be  of  infinite  as- 
sistance to»  all  playwrights — who  are  or 
would  be.  Indeed  it  is  in  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  to  others  that  he  has  ap- 
proached his  idea,  and  certainly  no  aspi- 
rant for  fame  on  Broadway  could  foil 
to  see  a  phase  of  theatrical  condition?; 
illumined  by  this  detailed  account  of 
facts  which  reveal  the  uncertainties  of 
play  iModucing.  It  is  well  to  warn  the 
reader,  at  the  start,  that  the  story  which 
Mr.  Shtpman  tells  is  in  no  way  excep- 
tional. In  fact,  if  there  is  any  criticism 
at  all,  one  mig^t  say  that,  on  the  whole, 
he  had  a  very  easy  time  of  it.  He  at 
least  achieved  production  for  his  play  by 
two  distinguished  artists,  and  while  he 
suffered  somewhat  from  die  usual  de> 

•The  True  Adventure  of  a  Play.  By 
Louis  Evan  Sbipmao.  New  York:  Mitchell 
KconeilcT. 


ceptions  handed  to  playwrights,  his  main 
need  throughout  was  patience.  As  he 
only  set  out  to  idl  a  simple  story  of  one 
play  any  further  suggestion  as  to  what 
he  might  have  done  would  be  ungener- 
ous. There  yet  remains  to  be  written  the 
detailed  story  of  the  chaotic  conditions  in 
the  theatre  as  they  affect  the  play\vri;:hr : 
this  book  is  the  nearest  approach  to  any 
that  we  have,  and  while  it  is  limited  in- 
tentionally, it  is  of  exceptional  interest. 
The  sly  humour,  and  skilful  thrusts  at 
several  well-known  actors  and  play 
agents,  the  large  number  of  personal  let* 
ters  from  prominent  managers  give  to 
the  entire  story  that  personal  tOUch  SO 
necessary  in  a  book  of  this  sort. 

After  reoounting  how  the  idea  came 
to  him  to  write  a  play  upon  a  Colonml 
theme,  the  author  proceeds  to  give  a  list 
of  the  number  of  people  who  read  the 
play  and  thdr  various  reactions.  The 
reason  plays  are  turned  down  arc  here 
partly  revealed — at  least  why  this  par- 
ticular play  was  rejected.  One  amusing 
touch  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  E.  H. 
Sothern,  who  wanted  a  play  "with  a  big 
part  for  me."  Another  actress  writes  of 
the  leading  feminine  role:  "Pamela  is  not 
strong  enough  for  me,  I  see  her  charm,** 
From  these  phrases  the  budding  play- 
wright may  deduce  that  one  of  the  first 
nila  in  soling  a  play  to  a  star  is  that 
the  leading  role  should  be  a  "fat"  one. 
Even  when  the  play  was  eventually  pro- 
duced by  Henry  Miller,  the  letters  re- 
veal that  many  lines  were  taken  from 
one  character  and  given  to  him.  As  thu 
is  a  perfectly  natural  procedure  it  is 
merely  interesting  to  call  attention  to  it 
— as  a  lesson  in  practical  play-writing. 
A  very  revealing  letter  is  one  written  by 
Mr.  Miller  to  the  author  when  the  play 
had  run  a  sliort  while,  begging  him  "to 
build  it  up."  Here  we  see  the  author 
and  actor  working  in  complete  harmony 
as  to  changes — which  is  in  itself  a  phe- 
nomenon. Inside  views  of  the  mystery 
of  the  "booking  department"  is  also 
shown  the  reader,  who  may  often  have 
wondered  how  plays  reach  the  city.  In 
fact,  an  amunng  anecdote  is  told  on  Mr. 
Prohman  who,  seeing  an  cndhusiastic  no- 
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tice  of  the  play  written  in  the  Evening 
Sun,  tiiought  it  was  by  Acton  Davics. 
On  the  strength  of  this,  Mr.  Frohman 
consented  to  ^oc  the  play  and  it  was 
eventually  "booked"  in  one  of  his  New 
York  theatres.  But  before  it  opened  it 
had  to  he  rehearsed  under  Mr.  Froh- 
man's  eye  with  further  resulting  changes 
more  or  less  important.  From  all  of 
which  one  deduces  (he  truth  of  Bouct- 
cault's  remark,  "that  pUqrs  are  not  writ- 
ten, but  rewritten." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  in  detail  the 
further  adventures  of  &Aref;  although 
the  London  complication'^  with  three 
well-known  stars  seeking  it  is  as  amusing 
to  the  reader  as  it  must  liave  been  tragic 
to  the  nervously  anxious  author.  After 
three  years  it  saw  the  light.  London, 
New  York  and  all  the  "stock"  cities  in 


the  country  gave  it  a  hearing,  and  when 
all  was  thought  over  the  author  recounts 
an  offer  to  have  it  done  in  motion  pic- 
tures. All  of  which  shows  that  a  play 
has  a  peculiar  life  if  it  once  gets  started 
with  anything  like  success. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  Mr.  Ship- 
man  gives  several  contracts  which  should 
serve  as  models  to  any  playwrigiit  ap- 
proaching a  sale  for  the  first  time.  These 
are  of  the  usual  phraseology,  but  they 
are  instructive  samples  m  fziuide  the  igno- 
rant in  the  mazes  of  theatrical  business. 
The  book  is,  therefore,  valuable  n»  die 
phn  wricrht ;  and  because  of  its  charm  and 
personal  note  is  not  uninteresting  read- 
ing to  the  layman  who  ivould  know  of 
the  things  on  the  other  side  of  the  proace- 
nium. 

John  Blakeslee. 


THE  BOOKMAN'S  MAIL  BAG 


I 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Reginald 
Wright  Kauffman  provoked  by  Dr.  Ellis 
P.  Oberholtzer's  personal  reminiscences 
of  Weir  Mitchell  in  the  April  Book- 
man. 

To  THE  Editor  of  "  Thf  Bookman": 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  Ellis  P. 
Oberboltser't  ''Penooal  Reminiacencefl  of 
Wdr  MitdlcH"  in  the  April  Bookmak.  They 
are  so  pleasant — and  douhtless,  on  the  whole, 
so  authentic — that  I  hesitate  to  question  any 
part  of  ihcfn;  yet  two  of  the  incidcntt  in* 
eluded  in  them  arc  so  erroneous  that  I  am 
sure  Dr.  Oberholtzer  will  be  glad  to  see 
them  corrected. 
In  the  first  plaee,  if  Dr.  MItdicll,  at  die 

bedside  of  the  djing  Archbishop  Ryan,  did 
indeed  say:  "An  old  man's  blessing  upon 
another  old  man  shovld  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived"—bc^  of  course^  intended  the  words 
to  be  arcppted  as  the  quotation  that  all  tb« 
world  knows  them  to  be. 

Secondly,  Dr.  Oberholtzer  does  not  spare 
newspaper- reporters  in  his  renoinisccriccs, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  tha^  in  IFha's 


Who  in  America,  be  says  that  he  himself 
"engaged  In  newspaper  work  for  a  nanber 
of  years":  he  declares  that  Dr.  Mitchell 
"often  enjoyed  speaking  of  the  distinction 
that  was  bis  of  being  the  only  man  in  Amer- 
ica who  had  never  been  interviewed."  Surely 
Dr.  Obcrholtzer's  memory  is  here  again  at 
fault.  I  do  not  know  how  often  Dr.  Mitchell 
was  interviewed,  but  I  know  that  he  was  in- 
terviewed.  I  interviewed  bin. 

There  was  talk  of  an  encroachment  upon 
some  historical  house  in  Gcrmantown — a 
house,  I  believe,  mentioned  in  Hugh  Wynne. 
Mr.  Harvey  Maitland  Watt*  (dien  manag- 
ing-editor of  The  PhilaJcIphta  Press,  now 
of  The  Public  Ledger)  knew  Dr.  Mitchell 
in  the  Pegasus  Club,  of  which  we  were  all 
diree  membcn.  Mr.  Watts  asked  me  to  in- 
terview Dr.  \!itchcn.  My  recollection  is 
that  I  wrote  Dr.  Mitchell  for  an  appoint- 
ment and  dwt  lie  made  one.  At  any  rate,  I 
went  m  icc  bim  and  he  submitted  most 
courteously  to  the  ordeal  of  an  interview. 
No  only  that:  I  asked  him  if  I  should  send 
bim  a  proof  of  what  I  thonld  write  of  diat 
interview.  His  reply  was:  "Don*t  bother. 
I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  tUs  dcttroetion  of 
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historical  mnnumrnts:  jrou  cmn't  quote  me  M 
speaking  too  strongly." 

Of  00a  ne  I  had  not  gone  to  him  precitely 
U  a  reporter,  since  I  was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  ttip  editorial  staff  of  my  paper, 
Ncvcrthelcsii,  my  work  in  this  instance  was 
iDtendewing  of  the  common  or  garden  va« 
riety.  After  its  publication,  Dr.  Mitchell 
even  wrote  me  a  note  commending  its  pres- 
entation of  his  ■entiments, 

I  mention  Am  at  10  moch  IcngA  beeanae 
Dr.  Oberholtzer  is  not  alone  in  this  one  of 
hii  mistakes.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Mitchell's 
deatl^  many  obituary  nodcct  spoke  of  Dr. 
Mitchell  as  never  having  been  interviewed. 
These,  of  cour^<•,  misled  Dr.  Oberholtzer, 
but  the  statement  was  one  that  Dr.  Mitchell 
would  hftTC  been  the  firat  to  deny. 
Vety  truly  yours, 

RrciN-Au>  Wmoit  Kauftman. 
Columbia,  Penna., 
6th  May,  1914. 

II 

Here  is  a  letter  which  we  are  glad  to 
print  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  there  come  to  this  office  a  great 
many  letters  telling  of  experiences  with 
so-called  "literary  bureaus,"  and  asking 
for  our  assistance  and  advice.  Mudi  m 
we  should  like  to  accede  to  those  re- 
quests it  will  be  perfectly  obvious  that 
we  can  do  so  only  on  rare  occasions. 
T})erc  are  black  sheep  masquerading  as 
"literary  agents**  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  feed  upon  the  vanity  and  inex- 
perience of  authors.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country  there 
.-ire  ntrents  \vhn<;e  rfflciency  and  inreprity 
are  above  all  doubt.  As  this  letter  very 
soundly  points  out,  if  the  writer  would 
only  rcali^p  the  importance  of  finding  out 
the  financial  and  literary  standing  of  the 
agent  before  becoming  a  client,  there 
would  be  few  disappointments  and  mis- 
understandings. 

May  la,  1914. 

To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Bookman": 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  attended  the  meeting 


of  a  Writers'  Club  when  one  of  the  subjects 
under  discussion  was,  "Do  you  Believe  in  the 
literary  Agent?"  I  was  amazed  to  hear  at* 
most  all  of  the  members  testify  to  various 
difficulties  they  had  gotten  into  through  the 
employment  of  so-called  agents.  Out  of  re- 
spect to  my  own  profeadon  I  invcedgatcd 
the  matter  and  found  that  most  of  these 
women  had  employed  "bureaus"  or  "syndi- 
cates" which  have  no  standing,  and  which 
male  a  practiee  of  taking  a  large  percentage 
of  the  author's  earnings. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  business  of 
die  literary  agent  It  a  ucfvi  aod  reputable 
one  in  England  and  in  Ameriea,  flDay  I  aril 
you  to  print  in  the  columns  of  The  BoOUIAH 
as  much  of  this  letter  as  you  see  ht  ? 

I  thottid  like  to  point  out  to  eveiy  writer 
in  the  country  the  importance  of  finding  out 
the  financial  and  literary  standing  of  the 
agent.  We  handle  an  author's  money,  and  it 
U  quite  ri|^  and  proper  that  we  alioald 
give  ta^&Ctory  references.  I  also  think  it 
very  necessary  that  the  writer  should  know 
something  of  the  literary  experience  of  the 
agent;  as  he  or  she  should  he  able  to  judge 
intelligently  of  the  litcrarv  as  well  as  the 
financial  wortli  of  a  tiKuu)sct l])t. 

Many  authors,  especially  new  ones,  know 
very  liule  of  the  market  value  of  their  work. 
Some  of  them  think  they  have  written  mas- 
terpieces of  priceless  value,  while  others  lean 
toward  too  awdcst  an  opinion  of  their  own 
productiont.  Eadi  clan,  therefore,  makes 
mistakes  when  trying  to  market  their  goods, 

I  feel  that  many  of  the  big  and  little  writ- 
ers abroad  and  in  this  oountiy  owe  raudi 
of  dieir  success  to  the  faithful  work  of  their 
literary  agents,  and  I  appeal  to  all  writers 
to  suspend  judgment  of  this  profession  until 
diey  have  found  out  for  themtelvea  just  what 
u  being  done. 

I  repeat  that  the  unworthy  literary  agent 
would  soon  be  run  out  of  business  if  the 
author  took  prccautiont  not  to  give  him  any 
work  unless  hie  references  are  abaolutely 
satisfactory. 

Thanking  you  for  any  attention  that  you 
may  give  to  this  letter*  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

F.  M.  Holly. 
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Defining  a  classic  is  as  difficult  as  de- 
fining literature  or  poetry  or  love,  or  any 
subject  which  appeab  to  the  imagination; 
for  a  definition  is  valuable  in  proportion 
to  its  exactness,  and  the  imagination 
shrinks  from  the  exact.  Perhaps  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  any  work  which  by 
common  critical  con'^cnt  has  won  an  es- 
tablished place  in  literature  is  a  classic. 
Whether  much  read  or  little  read,  it  can- 
not be  quite  forgotten.  Too  often  "the 
books  that  no  gentleman's  library  should 
be  without"  stand  untouched  on  the 
shelves.  But  some  of  the  great  figures 
of  history  are  equally  remote.  Napoleon 
is  not  a  better  soldier  than  Hannibal  be- 
cause we  talk  about  him  more.  \Vc  must 
admit  that  ParaJise  Lost  is  a  classic, 
though  we  may  prefer  O be r maun.  Yet 
the  success  of  certain  popular  collfcttons 
suggests  that  the  classics  on  the  whole 
are  widely  read— or  at  least  bought.  Nor 
is  it  altogether  rash  to  conclude  that  the 
c  iasslo  which  does  not  maintain  a  measure 
of  rcadableness  through  all  the  chances 
and  changes  of  literary  fashion  is  the  eX' 
ception  rather  than  tlie  rule.  If  it  were 
not  so,  the  verdict  of  criticism  would 
count  for  ver>'  little.  And  in  a  sense 
the  greatest  work  satisfies  the  most  di- 
verse needs.  Thus  Shalcrspeare  finds 
quite  as  much  appreciation  in  the  gallery 
as  in  the  stalls.  A  limited  audience 
means  that  a  classic  falls  short  of  the 
universal  quality  of  genius — that  it  is,  in 
short,  a  minor  classic.  Vathek  is  an 
extreme  example  of  a  minor  classic. 

The  double  standard  in  criticism  has 
resulted  in  as  many  perplexities  as  the 
double  standard  in  morals.  Wc  natu- 
rally give  precedence  to  the  writers  whose 
spirits  touch  to  fine  issues  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  No  one  would  say 
that  LovcLicc  is  as  great  a  poet  as 
Wordsworth,  although  two  of  his  poems 
are  quite  as  gpod  as  Wordsworth's  best. 


Nevertheless,  the  minor  classics  are  clas- 
sics because  they  have  something  of  the 
quality  of  die  major  classics..  Mrs.  Gaa* 
kell  is  not  Thackeray,  but  Cranford  is 
as  perfect  in  its  kifid  as  Vanity  Fair. 
Probably  it  is  also  as  widely  read.  No 
doubt  the  general  judgment  is  in  the 
main  sound ;  otherwise  such  masterpieces 
as  The  Odyssey,  The  JEneid,  The  Di- 
vine Comedy  and  Don  Quixote  would 
be  as  good  as  dead.  That  is  not  a  sane 
principle  of  criticism  which  would  make 
the  power  to  discriminate  a  possession  of 
the  few.  Yet  this  same  general  judg- 
ment has  now  and  then  fallen  into 
strange  aberrations.  The  remarkable 
vogue  ot  the  books  which  we  may  call 
second-rate  dasncs  shows  that.  The 
term  is  in  a  sense  a  misnomer;  strictly 
speaking,  a  classic  cannot  be  second-rate; 
it  it  be  it  falls  short  of  the  classical  stand- 
ard. But  if  wide  and  long-continuing 
acceptance  is  One  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  classic,  then  indeed  such  books  cannot 
be  dismissed  with  contempt.  They  have 
vitality,  if  nothing  more. 

I>et  us  not  confound  the  minor  classic 
with  the  second-rate  classic.  I'he  for- 
mer, to  deserve  its  place,  must  at  least  be 
good  of  its  kind.  This  test  makes  books 
like  Annals  of  the  Parish  or  Our  Village 
minor,  but  not  second-rate.  They  have 
that  sincerity  which  is  the  saving  salt  of 
literature.  The  list  might  be  easily  ex- 
tended :  Harry  Lorrequer,  Midshipman 
Easy,  Aloby  Dick,  T'wo  Years  Before 
the  Mast,  The  Tower  of  London,  Who 
Breaks — Pays.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
stretch  out  the  line  to  the  crack  of  doom. 
And  there  are  other  books  which  can 
hardly  be  called  minor  classics  and  yet 
which  are  not  precisely  second-rate: 
Quits.  The  fleir  of  Redely ffe,  Tricotrin, 
The  First  Violin — here,  too,  a  catalogue 
is  unnecessary.  Most  of  these  have  lost 
their  vogue — ^at  least  for  the  time — but 
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they  are  far  better  worth  while  dian  the 

va^^t  ninioriry  of  the  novels  of  the  present 
moment.  There  are  those  who  will  smile 
at  Trico/rm  and  "Ouida,"  hut  that  mov- 
ing tale,  and  Under  Two  Flaps,  perhaps, 
are  not  quite  second-rate;  and  A  Dog 
of  I'landers  and  Two  Little  Wooden 
Shoes  may  wdl  be  reckoned  among  the 
minor  classics.  With  all  her  errors  of 
taste  and  her  lnp>c5  into  false  sentiment, 
"Ouida"  hail  in  her  a  spark  of  the  divine 
fire.  She  may  still  be  counted  among 
the  l!V!t^L^  f'tr  her  books  are  still  read. 
But  another  woman  writer,  quite  as  re- 
markable, seems  to  be  practically  unread. 
One  searches  in  vain  among  dictionaries 
of  literature  and  similar  works  of  refer- 
ence for  the  name  of  Mrs.  Charles  Jen- 
kin,  although  a  few  grudging  lines  are 
given  to  her  in  The  Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography ,  where  her  snri,  Flfctn- 
ing  Jenkin,  occupies  a  much  larger  space. 
fVho  Breaks — Pays,  however,  is  a  fine 
novel,  despite  superficial  blemishes.  To 
the  modern  reader  the  style  may  occasion- 
ally seem  a  trifle  stilted;  but  it  is  not 
more  so  than  that  of  Dickens.  There  is 
an  old-fashioned  touch  in  the  apostrophes. 
"Be  grateful,  Lill,  to  Guiliani" — the 
modern  novelist  does  not  thus  advise  a 
heroine.    But  not  a  little  of  the  easy, 

toucll-and-t:n  d'alnguc  of  the  prcsrnt  time 
is  quite  as  artificial.  In  a  story  in  a  cur- 
rent magazine  there  is  a  passage  which 
might  credibly  be  labelled  early  Vic- 
torian : 

"Do  you  believe,"  %hc  asked,  "that  souls 
are  created  in  twos,  and  that  here  upon  earth 
caeh  seeks  its  complement?** 
I  do,"  said  bt.  "Do  you?" 

"Yes." 

A  little  silence  fell  between  them. 
*'And  do  yon  think  one  recognises  one's 

other  self  instinctively?" 
"Ves,"  said  he.  "Do  you?" 
"Yes." 

Warm  colour  surged  under  her  clear  skin. 

Her  dark  eyes  met  his,  almost  shyly. 

The  early  Victorians  did  this  sort  of 

thing  much  better.  They  made  it  seem 
natural.  The  author  of  Guy  Livingston 
would  have  carried  through  a  scene  like 


this  and  actually  moved  the  reader;  in 

its  twentieth  century  guise  it  is  mere  rub- 
bish. Mrs.  Jenkin  is,  of  course,  a  much 
finer  artist  than  the  audior  of  Guy  Liv- 
ingston.  The  people  in  Who  Breaks- 
Pays  are  very  much  alive.  The  time  is 
in  the  late  forties,  and  the  scene  opens  in 
Paris,  dien  is  shifted  to  England  and  to 
Italy.  Lill  Tufton  is  an  English  girl 
of  the  butterfly  type  so  often  affected  by 
women  writers.  But,  in  spite  of  her  su- 
perficial frivolity,  she  is  capable  of  deep 
feeling,  after  the  fashion  of  Mi'^'?  Rhoda 
Brou;.'hton's  heroines.  An  Italian  noble- 
man, making  his  living  in  Paris  as  a 
teacher  of  languages,  is  attracted  to  her 
against  his  will.  But  the  very  strength 
of  his  self-control  attracts  her  to  him, 
and  at  last  he  is  driven  to  confess  his 
love.  LiU's  interest  in  him  is  not  love, 
however,  and  finally  he  renoimces  her 
and  she  marries  an  English  baronet. 
"Chi  rompe — paga."  The  Itiilian  prov- 
erb which  gives  the  book  its  title  is  justi- 
fied by  the  result  of  this  marriage;  for 
Lill  suffers  bitterly,  though  not  wholly 
by  her  huri»and*s  fault.  "I  don't  know 
how  it  is,"  she  says  on  one  occasion,  "but 
everything  I  try  to  do  right  turns  out 
wrong."  Her  story  is  thus  a  spectacle 
of  a  helpless  victim  in  the  hands  of  faite. 
It  has  had  many  snrre'^sors — Strangers 
and  Pilgrims  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of 
them — but  its  poignancy  is  not  easily 
surpassed.  One  feature  of  Who  Breaks 
— Pays  is  the  sympathetic  imderstanding 
of  the  Italian  character  and  the  desire 
for  tlie  freedom  of  Italy  which  so  many 
cultivated  English  people  slToucd  at  that 
time.  Mrs.  Jcnkin's  book  can  be  found 
in  most  of  the  public  libraries,  probably. 
It  will  be  worth  the  reader's  while  to 
ask  for  a  copy. 

It  might  be  accounted  a  strong  indict- 
ment of  public  taste  that  the  second-rate 
classic  diould  so  often  outlive  the  minor 
classic.  Mrs.  ^V()(ul  was  practically  con- 
temporary with  Mrs.  Jenkin.  Yet  thou- 
sands still  read  East  Lynne  for  one  who 
reads  Who  Breaks — Pays.  The  fact 
cannot  be  explained  by  simply  saying  that 
the  liking  for  trash  is  eternal.  Trash, 
if  it  be  nothing  more,  is  quickly  forgot- 
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ten.  Evrn  a  novel  of  fomc  mtrit  may 
not  outlast  the  year  of  its  publication. 
If  a  book,  the  laulti  of  which  are  obvious, 
not  only  wins  instant  popularity,  but 
holds  its  own  for  years  after,  it  must 
have  some  qualities  which  deserve  respect; 
it  must  resemble  a  classic,  at  least,  in  its 
universal  appeaL  An  examination  of  the 
second-rate  cla>«ics  of  the  la>t  two  cen- 
turies reveals  two  significant  considera- 
tions: these  books  have  either  dramatic, 
perhaps  melodramatic,  vlzour,  or  what 
t;;e  thf-atrical  manacers  call  "a  strong 
heart  interest;"  and  frequently  they  have 
both.  One  early  example.  The  Fool  of 
^>\.':f\.  is  an  apparent  excrnr'r.n  to  this 
ruic.  But,  although  Henry  Brooke's  talc 
is  five  volumes  Ions,  and  seems  to  us 
tedious  beyond  words,  full  of  digressions, 
dialni'  ips  and  stories  within  ^'ories  as  it 
is,  tiiere  is  humour  in  it  and  a  sense  of 
contrast  diat  approaches  the  dramatic, 
nor  is  it  devoid  of  that  peculiar  senti- 
mentality characteristic  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  "The  tear  of  generosity"  inter- 
rupts its  fist  battles  and  other  Londonian 
episodes.  John  Wesley  was  so  fond  of  it 
that  he  prepared  nn  ahrid^mcnt,  and  the 
apostle  of  mu><;uiar  Christianity  praised 
it  hifvhly.  But  neither  Wesley  nor 
rharles  Kingslejr  had  much  critical  acu- 
men. 

In  three  conspicuous  early  examples  of 
the  second-rate  classic  it  is  mt  l  .drama  of 
the  crude^it  k'nd  which  holds  the  reader's 
attention.  When  Horace  Walpole  wrote 
(presumably  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek)  The  Castle  of  Otranto,  he  set  a 
fashion  long:  to  be  popular.  It  is  a  little 
surprising  that  his  use  of  the  supernatural 
should  have  been  accepted  in  an  age  in- 
clined to  scepticism.  Yet  how  often  have 
those  who  disdain  rclifrim  as  superstition 
exhibited  their  own  crcdulty!  We  can 
understand  why  Frederic's  blood  should 
frcc/r  in  h";  \  in?  when  tlie  mysterious 
figure  in  a  hermit's  cowl  reveals  "the 
fleshless  jaws  and  emptv  sockets  of  a 
skeleton"  and  speak-  to  him  "in  a  hollow 
voice."  But  why  shouI<l  the  printed  ac- 
count of  the  occurrence  produce  goose- 
flesh?  Walpole's  imitator,  Mrs.  Rtd- 
difie,  »  much  more  plausible;  in  The 


Mysteries  of  Udfi^pho  ever>th!nj  ex- 
plained hy  trap  doors  and  sliding  panels. 
Her  use  of  nature  to  heighten  scenes  of 
horror  is  in  a  way  justifiable.  Mark 
how  she  picture^  the  ca>tle  in  which  her 
heroine  is  to  undergo  so  many  dreadful 
cxperknces: 

Emily  gaxcd  with  Midaiiciioly  upoo  Ac 
ca*tle.  .  .  As  she  gazed  the  light  died  awaf 
on  its  wall*,  leaving  a  melaocboly  purple 
tint,  whidi  spread  deeper  and  deeper  as  the 
diin  vapour  crept  V9  dbc  awwtah,  wUIc  the 
battlements  above  were  sdll  tipped  with 
splendocr.  From  them,  t«>o.  the  ra>-s  soon 
faded,  and  the  whole  edifice  was  invested 
with  the  wlcoa  divfciiMn  «(  cvcmbk.  Si- 
lent, lonely  and  sablin^  it  teemed  to  stand 
the  sovereign  of  the  scene,  and  to  frown 
defiance  on  all  who  dared  to  invade  its  soli- 
tary rcigii.  As  dM  Ifrili^  deepened,  Ita 
ftafj'-e*  Secame  more  a^vfu!  in  obscurity, 
and  Emiij  condnaed  to  gaze  till  its  cluster- 
ing towers  alooe  were  seen  rising  over  the 
tops  of  the  wood%  bcncatt  wImmc  lUck  shade 
the  carriacei  began  seeo  alter  to  aseead. 

After  this  dreadful  note  of  prep«n> 

tion,  what  may  we  not  expect  ?  No  won- 
der Emily  had  to  sit  down  now  and  then 
and  "compose  the  foUowine  lines"  to  ie> 

lievc  hr-  fr-flinrs  a  little!  Rut  the  "heart 
interest"  plays  a  small  part  in  comparison 
with  the  melodrama.  This  is  even  more 
true  of  The  Monk,  the  extravagantly 
supernatural  and  often  nasty  effort  of 
Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  to  outdo  all 
competitors.  Lewb  was  but  twenty 
when  he  wrote  it;  but,  although  he  did 
much  other  work,  some  of  it  fairly  good, 
he  was  known  always  after  as  '|Monk" 
Lewis.  It  is  curious  to' remember  that 
Scott,  then  a  young  man,  was  greatlf 
elated  when  so  di<:tin3»i'^hcd  an  author 
asked  him  to  dinner  and  took  the  trouble 
to  criticise  his  work.  None  of  these  sec- 
ond-rate classics  is  much  read  now ;  hut 
we  do  not  have  to  eo  hack  much  further 
than  half  a  century  to  find  them  still 
admired. 

"Heart  interest"  explains  to  some  ex- 
tent the  vogue  of  three  other  books.  The 
Mem  of  Feeling  made  Henry  Mackenzie 
a  great  litenuy  li^t  in  Edinbui^jh  even 
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after  Scott  diowed  above  the  horizon. 
Mackenzie  is  an  obvious  disciple  of 
Sterne,  though  quite  deficient  in  Sterne's 
sly  and  usually  coftrse  humour.  His 

hero  is  bashful,  sensitive  and  excessively 
delicate,  and  even  his  villain  makes  an 
edifying  death-bed  repentance.  The  for- 
mer "apostrophises"  everything^  When 

he  leaves  his  mmt's  home  to  po  to  London 
he  has  a  moving  scene  with  his  servant: 

Harley  shook  him  by  the  hand  as  he 
passed,  smiling,  at  if  he  had  said,  "I  will 

not  weep."  He  sprang  hastily  into  the 
chaise  that  waited  for  him.  Peter  folded 
up  the  step.  "My  dear  master,"  said  he,  shak- 
ing the  solitary  lock  that  hung  on  either  side 
of  his  head,  "I  have  been  told  as  how  Lon- 
don is  a  sad  place  "  He  was  choked  with  the 
thought,  and  his  benediction  could  not  be 
heani.  But  it  shall  h«  heard»  honest  Peter  1 
where  these  tears  will  add  to  its  energy. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Inchbald,  the  beautiful 
and  ostentatiously  virtuous  actress,  dra- 
matist and  novelist,  made  A  Simple  Story 
combine  "heart  interest"  with  ri^id  mo- 
rality. Her  aim  was  to  display  "the  im- 
proper education  of  the  unthinking  Miss 
Milner,"  and  to  describe  die  conflict  be- 
tween religion  and  love.  The  Story  was 
greatly  admired  by  an  earlier  generation ; 
but,  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  reminds  us,  "there 
were  no  WaviHef  Nwdt  in  those  days, 
no  Jane  Austen,  no  Maria  EdLi  worth." 
The  modern  reader  would  probably  find 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  Nature  and  Art  more 
amusingr  because  more  absurd.  Thus 
Agnes  Is  ronflcmncfl  to  dearli  by  the 
judge  who  had  seduced  her,  but  who  docs 
not  recognise  her,  although  "in  every 
heavy  hour  passed  with  his  wife  he  was 
sure  tn  rhink  of  her!"  He  does  not  dis- 
cover the  truth  until  after  Agnes  is  dead, 
and  then  He  feds  a  quite  natural  sur* 
pxvst  at  his  blindness: 

But  wonder,  aatonlalunent,  horror  and 
every  other  <ten!safion  \va«  absorbed  by — 
remorse.  It  wounded,  it  stabbed,  it  rent  his 
bard  heart  as  it  would  do  a  tender  one;  It 
havodced  on  his  firm  inflexible  mind  as  it 
would  on  a  weak  and  pliant  brain!  Spirit 
of  Agnes  1  look  down,  and  behold  all  your 
wrongs  reven^I  William  feels— maam. 


Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  enjoyed  a  longer 

popularity  than  either  of  these  novels. 
Perhaps  there  are  young  persons  who 
read  it  stilL  It  is  the  kind  of  book  that 

captivates  schoolgirls,  and  the  mothers  of 
the  present  day  will  recall  that  in  tiicir 
youth  it  had  not  lost  that  virtue.  It  was 
translated  into  French  and  German;  it 
plea<;r(l  Kosciuszko,  to  whose  fame  it  was 
an  obvious  tribute;  and  it  procured  for  its 
author,  Miss  Jane  Porter,  an  honorary 
office  from  the  King  of  Wiirtcmberg. 
The  Thaddeus  of  The  Bohemian  Girl, 
exiled  "when  the  fair  land  of  Poland 
was  ploughed  by  the  hoof  of  the  ruthless 
invader,"  is  a  pale  reflection  of  its  hero. 
The  story  reeks  with  sentimentality,  and 
the  tears  flow  freely  on  every  possible 
occasion.  But  its  popularity  is  unde- 
niable. It  went  through  edition  after 
edition  while  Miss  Porter  lived,  and  it 
is  still  included  in  more  than  one  "li- 
brary" of  fiction.  Perhaps  the  action  in 
ir  has  helped  to  Icccp  it  alive.  Thaddeus 
has  plenty  of  adventures,  both  in  fighting 
for  Poland  and  during  his  exile  in  Eng- 
land. Then,  too,  he  is  a  Sobicdci,  and 
the  glamour  of  that  name  has  not  quite 
vanished  even  yet.  He  lives  in  England 
as  Mr.  Gmstantine.  He  takes  lodgings 
with  "a  worthy  woman,"  and  acts  as  her 
good  angel,  though  he  has  to  pawn  his 
belongings  to  do  so.  He  rescues  a  lovely 
lady  of  title  from  ruffians,  and  is  thus 
introduced  as  a  teacher  of  languages  to 
the  highest  circles.  This  is  the  lofty  way 
in  which  he  "converses"  with  Lady  Tine- 
mouth: 

"My  family  was  one  of  the  first  in  Poland. 
Even  in  banishment  die  remembrance  diat 
its  virtues  were  as  well  known  as  its  name, 

affords  some  alleviation  to  the  conviction 
that  when  my  country  fell,  all  my  property 
and  all  my  kindred  were  involved  in  die 
ruin.  Soon  after  the  dreadful  sealing  of  its 
fate,  I  quitted  it,  and  by  the  command  of  a 
dying  parent,  who  expired  in  my  arms, 
tottgbt  refnge  In  dus  i^and  from  degrada- 
tioos  which  otherwise  I  eouM  neither  repel 
nor  avoid." 

Thaddeus  sighed ;  and  the  Countess,  struck 
by  die  graoefnl  modesty  widi  wUdi  this 
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simple  aoooiint  wu  related,  laid  htr  hand 

upon  bis. 

"Mr.  CoMtantine,  I  an  not  lurpiiicd  at 

what  you  have  said.    The  melandioly  of 

your  air  induced  me  to  suspect  that  you  were 
not  happy,  and  my  sole  wish  in  penetrating 
jour  rcterre  waa  to  ihow  yoo  Aat  a  woman 
ean  be  a  sincere  friend." 

Tears  of  gratitude  glistened  in  the  Count's 
eyes.  Incapable  of  making  a  suitable  reply, 
he  prceacd  her  hand  to  hb  lip*.  She  nwe; 
and  willing  to  relieve  a  sensibility  which 
delighted  her,  added,  "I  will  not  detain  you 
longer;  only  let  me  sec  you  soon." 

A  man  of  feeling  indeed !  Nor  docs 
his  sensibility  de*;err  him  when  he  con- 
fesses to  the  be:iutitul  Mary  Heaufort,  in 
the  presence  of  her  uncle,  his  love  for 
her.  Miss  Beaufort  had  fallen  in  love 
with  him  before  he  spoke,  and  had  "be- 
dewed** her  pillow  "with  delicious  but 
bitter  tears."  "Ah,  is  it  come  to  this?" 
she  cries,  "pressing  down  her  saturated 
eyelids  with  her  hand."  Here  is  his  pro- 
posal; 

"Honoured,  dearest  Miss  Beaufort!  may  I 
indulge  the  idea  that  I  am  blessed  with 
ywu  regard?" 

She  could  not  reply,  but  whispered  to  her 
uncle,  "Pray,  sir,  desire  him  to  rise  I  I  am 
overwhelmed." 

'*My  aweet  Mary  I"  returned  the  baronet, 

pressitiK  her  tn  his  breast,  "this  is  no  time 
for  deception  on  either  side.  I  know  both 
your  hearts.  Rise,  ThaddeusI  Take  him, 
Maryl" 

The  langciiaRe  in  Nellie  the  Beautiful 
Cloak  Model  is  not  more  elegant.  But 
the  power  of  "heart  interest"  is  such  that 
readers  of  intelligence  admired  Thad- 
deus  of  Warsaw  as  much  as  Waverley. 
We  may  laugh  at  it  now  all  we  please, 
but  that  fact  is  one  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  second-rate 
classics  are  highly  moral.  DoubtleM  this 
is  another  explanation  of  dieir  success. 
A  popular  audience  is  always  strong  on 
virtue's  side,  however  often  its  individ- 
ual members  may  have  dallied  widi  vice. 


When  the  burglar  iin*t  oooipied  with  bor^ 
ling, 

When  the  eriarinal  is  aoi  bitac  oa  crfaa^ 
He  laves  to  hear  the  little  biook  a<i^lgllaK 
And  listen  to  the  meriy  ▼itlage  chime. 

And  we  all  know  that  the  girl  whose 
habits  are  open  to  suspicion  is  invariably 
"good  to  her  mother,"  and  that  the  scenes 
of  childhood  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
hard  and  stern  oppressor  of  the  poor. 
Mary  Howitt's  Sowing  and  Reaping  il- 
lustrates this  unimpeachable  truth.  The 
story  »  that  of  a  foolish  mother  who  in- 
dulges  her  son  RiLfmrJ  and  nef^lerts  her 
daughter  Elizabeth.  Richard  goes  to  the 
bad,  of  course,  and  he  and  his  mother 
manage  so  to  entangle  the  estate  that  an 
unsrrjipulnus  uncle  gets  possession  of  it. 
When  Richard  has  been  driven  to  crime 
he  turns  on  his  modier  and  blames  her. 
Then  the  injured  daughter  attempts  to 
console  her: 


"Dearest  mother!  speak  to  me!" 
she,  falling  on  her  knees  before  her. 

"Serpent!  viper!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Durant, 
catching  away  her  hands,  and  starting  np. 

"Modierl**  repeated  EUsabcA,  risbg  Iron 
her  knees. 

"Go,  child!"  said  she,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
her  child  widi  great  severity,  **8e,  I  say!" 

"I  not  go,"  replied  Eli7abcth,  with 

tenderness  and  yet  with  firmness;  "not  till 
I  know  that  it  Is  not  in  a  daughter's  power 
to  render  service  to  a  mother.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  mo?t  holy  and  tender  of  re- 
lationships to  perform  such  a  duty,  and  I 
demand  diis  privilege  from  you!  Before 
Heaven,  I  demand  it!"  said  Elizabeth,  again 
sinking  upon  her  knees  before  her  mother* 
and  kissing  her  hand. 

Such,  In  more  modern  lanpnrifr*^,  is  the 
attitude  of  the  heroine  of  the  second-rate 
classic  of  our  own  time. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  dtsoom  from  these 
older  examples  what  are  the  essential 
merits  of  a  second-rate  classic.  Char- 
acters sharply  dravm — ^the  black  all  black 
and  the  white  all  white — and  treated 
with  poetic  nisrice :  sentiment  of  the  fun- 
damental kind ;  pathos  just  removed  from 
bathos;  exagg^ted  contrasts;  a  mofal 
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lesson:  by  such  devices  the  heart  of  the 
great  public  is  touched.  Yet  the  author 
must  not  get  too  far  away  from  life. 
There  must  be  a  semblance  of  truth,  if 
not  the  truth  itself.  For  the  great  public 
likes  to  recognise  human  nature,  not  pre- 
dsely  as  it  is,  but  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Among  all  the  second-rate  classics  with 
which  readers  are  still  familiar,  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  supremacy  of  East 
Lynne,  It  b  still  a  "best  seller"'  after 
half  a  century,  and  the  stage  version  still 
draws  audiences  in  the  "one-night 
stands."  Nor  is  the  secret  hard  to 
fathom.  In  the  first  place,  Emt  Lynne 
is  sincerely  written.  In  the  second  plnce, 
it  deals  with  a  freiuiincly  moving  situa- 
tion. The  scoundrel  who  takes  Lady 
Isafad  away  from  her  husband  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  rather  commonplace  copy  of  the 
bold  bad  guardsman  of  "Ouida"  and 
George  A.  Lawrence.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve  that  any  woman,  however  much 
circumstances  might  lead  her  to  suspect 
a  man  like  Archibald  Carlyle — and,  in- 
deed, they  are  only  trifles  lig^t  as  air 
which  seem  to  Lady  Isabel  confirmation 
strong  as  proof  of  holy  writ — could  bolt 
with  a  man  like  Sir  Francis  Levison. 
But  the  return  of  the  erring  wife  and 
mother,  after  an  accident  which  has  dis- 
guised and  disfigured  her,  and  in  which 
she  was  reported  killed,  to  her  home,  her 
long  agony  under  the  same  roof  with  her 
children  wliom  she  cannot  own  and  her 
husband's  second  wife,  who  has  succeeded 
to  the  affection  she  threw  away,  is  finely 
conceived  and  well  wrought  out;  Mid  her 
boy's  death,  followed  by  her  own,  are 
scenes  which  bring  the  tears  even  to  so- 
phisticated eyes.  Mrs.  Wood  also  dis- 
plays much  insight  and  humour  ui  draw^ 
inp:  the  other  characters.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  of  a  great  novelist  rewriting 
Emi  Lftnu  and  making  it  a  great  novd. 
That  is  something  which  cannot  be  said 
of  every  second-rate  classic. 

East  Lynne  thus  seems  to  have  much 
more  vitality  than  such  a  second-rate 

classic  as  John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 
There  was  a  time  when  Mrs.  Craik  had 
a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  that  great 


artist  and  woman  of  genius,  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant ;  but  it  may  be  permissible  to  think 
that  Miss  Marjoribimis  and  Kirsteen 
will  survive  long  after  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman  is  forgotten.  It  is  plain 
enough  why  the  book  made  such  a  furore 
in  its  time.  Its  evangelical  morality  was 
unexceptional  and  its  glorification  of  mid- 
dle<lass  ideas  was  perfect.  But  it  lacked 
hunH>ur.  The  stories  of  Mrs.  Craik's 
contemporary.  The  Amndtl  Motto  and 
Old  Myddleton's  Money,  almost  equally 
popular  in  their  time,  may  be  more  en- 
tirely forgotten,  but  they  would  be  less 
tedious  to  the  modem  reader.  Indttd, 
Miss  Mary  Cecil  Hay  was  often  a  little 
better  than  second-rate.  Possibly  such 
successors  as  Mrs.  Hungerford — the 
"Duchess,"  whom  Mr.  Tasstn  recently 
celebrated  in  these  pages — and  Mrs. 
Alexander  will  find  oblivion  quite  as 
speedily,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  Mr. 
Charles  Garvice's  novels  are  remembered 
longer  than  the  few  hours  required  for 
perusing  them.  Yet  with  all  their  exag- 
gerations they  have  a  certain  quality  diat 
distinguishf»  them  honourably  from  many 
more  prctentioxis  novels.  It  would  be 
perilous,  perhaps,  to  name  well-known 
writers  of  contemporary  fame  who  come 
dangerously  near  to  being  second  rate. 

No  doubt  the  prosperity  of  the  second- 
rate  classic  lies  to  some  extent  in  the 
attitude  of  him  who  reads  it.  We  are 
apt  to  consider  our  fiction  too  nicely,  to 
insist  upon  "vcritism"  just  as  we  insist 
upon  "real"  bric-a-brac  in  a  stage  setting. 
But  the  fundamentals  of  human  nature 
are  independent,  after  all,  of  mere  acces- 
sories. We  forget  the  absurdities  in 
novels  that  appeal  to  the  primitive  love 
of  a  good  story  just  as  we  overlook  the 
bad  manners  of  those  we  love.  And  if 
one  finds  one's  self  reading  a  second-rate 
classic  with  a  disturbint^  degree  of  appre- 
ciation, there  should  be  consolation  in  the 
fact  diat  many  of  the  finest  minds  have 
done  the  same  thing.  The  mental  gulf 
between  a  Macaulay  and  a  hai^man  may 
not  be  as  great  as  we  are  wont  to  imag- 
ine. 
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Part  VII — ^Bismarck  in  thb  Saddlb 


After  the  death  nf  Prince  Albert,  the 
relations  between  tlie  Crown  Princess 
and  Bismarck  become  of  absorbing  in- 
terest to  tlie  student  both  of  politics  and 
of  human  nature. 

Bismarck  seems  to  have  first  met 
Prince  Albert  in  the  summer  of  1855, 
when  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince 
paid  their  state  visit  to  Paris.  In  his 
Reminiscences,  Bismarck  says  that  in  tiie 
Prince's  manner  to  him  there  was  a  kind 
of  "malevolent  curiosity,"  and  he  con- 
vinced himself — ^not  so  much  at  the  time 
as  from  subsequent  events— that  the 
Prince  regarded  him  as  a  reactionary 
party  man,  who  took  up  sides  for  Russia 
in  order  to  further  an  Absolutist  and 
"Junker"  policy.  Bismarck  goes  on  to 
say  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  this  view  of  the  Prince's  and  of  the 
then  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg 
descended  to  the  Prince's  daughter, 

"Even  soon  after  her  arrival  in  Ger- 
many, in  February,  1 858,  I  became  con- 
vinced, through  members  of  the  Royal 
House  and  from  my  own  observations, 
that  the  Princess  was  prejudiced  against 
roe  personally.  The  fact  did  not  surprise 
me  so  much  as  the  form  in  ivhich  her 
prejudice  against  me  had  been  expressed 
in  the  narrow  family  circle— 'she  did  not 
trust  me.*  I  was  prepared  for  antipathy 
on  account  of  my  alleged  anti-English 
feelings  and  by  reason  of  niy  refusal  to 
obey  English  influences;  but,  from  a  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  the  Princess 
after  the  war  of  1866,  while  sitting  next 
to  her  at  table,  I  was  oblipcd  to  conclude 
that  she  had  subsequently  allowed  herself 
to  be  influenced  in  her  judgment  of  my 
character  by  further-reaching  calumnies. 

"I  was  ambitious,  she  said,  in  a  half- 
jesting  tone,  to  be  a  king  or  at  least  presi- 
dent of  a  republic.  I  replied  in  the  same 
semi-jocular  tone  that  I  was  personally 
spoilt  for  a  Republican;  that  I  had  grown 


up  in  the  Royalist  traditions  of  the 
family,  and  had  need  of  a  monarchical 
institution  for  my  earthly  well-being:  I 
thanked  God,  however,  I  was  not  des- 
tined to  li\e  like  a  king,  constantly  on 
show,  but  to  be  until  death  the  king's 
faithful  subject.  I  added  that  no  guar- 
antee could,  however,  be  given  that  this 
conviction  of  mine  would  be  universally 
inherited,  and  this  not  because  Royalists 
would  give  out,  but  because  perhaps 
kings  might.  'Pour  faire  un  civet,  il 
faut  un  lievre,  et  pour  faire  une  mon- 
ardiie»  il  hut  un  roL'  I  could  not  an- 
swer for  it  tba^  for  want  of  such,  the 
next  generation  might  not  be  Republi- 
can. I  further  remarked  that,  in  thus 
expressing  myself,  I  was  not  free  from 
anxiety  at  the  idea  of  a  change  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  throne  without  a  trans- 
ference of  the  monarchical  traditions  to 
the  successor.  But  the  Princess  avoided 
every  serious  turn  and  kept  up  the  jocu- 
lar tone,  as  amiable  and  entertaining  as 
ever;  she  rather  gave  me  the  impression 
that  die  wished  to  tease  a  politkiil  oppo- 
nent. 

"During  the  first  years  of  my  Minis- 
try, I  frequently  remarked  an  the  Goune 
of  similar  conversation  diat  the  Princess 

took  pleasure  in  provoking  my  patriotic 
susceptibility  by  playful  criticism  of  per- 
sons and  matters." 

In  this  passage  we  have  evidently  a 
perfectly  frank  expression  of  Bismarck's 
real  feeling,  and  it  gives  an  extraordi- 
narily vivid  picture  of  these  two  remark' 
able  personalities,  facing  one  another 
with  watchful,  guarded,  measuring 
glance,  like  two  duellists  awaiting  the 
signal  for  combat. 

That  Hi>nKirck  to  a  p^reat  extent  mi^ 
understood  the  Princess  is  plain  enough, 
and  indeed  it  would  have  been  extraordi- 
nary if  he  had  understood  her,  so  differ- 
ent  was  she  from  any  normal  type  of 
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German  lady.  But  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  he  diil  not  underrate  her 
intellectual  ability,  though  it  must 
have  been  a  perpetual  astonishment  to 
him  to  find  such  mental  powers  in  a 
woman,  and  there  were  even  moments 
when  the  aims  of  the  two,  generally  so 
wide  apart,  seemed  actually  to  converge. 
It  is  curious  to  speculate  how  different 
the  course  of  history  might  have  been 
if  the  Princess  had  addrd  to  her  other 
qualities  that  tact,  prudence,  and  power 
of  judging  human  character,  which 
were  surely  alone  wanting  to  make  her 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  who 
have  ever  held  her  exalted  rank. 

The  greatest  injustice  which  Bismarck 
did  the  Princess  lay  in  his  suspicion — to 
use  a  mild  term — of  her  German  patriot- 
ism. The  Prince  Consort  had  consis- 
tently pursued  the  ideal  of  a  union  of 
the  German  States  under  the  leadership 
of  Prussia  as  the  champion  of  German 
Liberalism.  Such  a  new-born  Germany 
might,  or  might  not,  have  become  the 
ally  of  Enplntiil,  but  the  Prince  Con- 
sort must  certainly  be  acquitted  of  any 
Machiavellian  designs  for  the  benefit  of 
his  adopted  country;  the  supreme  end  he 
had  in  view  was  undoubtedly  the  happi- 
ness and  greatness  of  Germany,  and  both 
his  wife  and  his  daughter  knew  and 
shared  his  aims. 

From  1858  to  1 86 1  the  Prince  Con- 
sort's influence  in  Prussian  politics  may 
almost  be  described  as  paramount;  but 
the  happy  relations  between  England 
and  Prussia  were  broken,  partly  by  the 
inability  of  King  William  to  share  the 
liberalism  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert,  which  seemed  to  him  positively 
anti-monarchical,  partly  by  anti-Prussian 
feeling  in  England,  and  partly  by  the 
claim  of  the  Prusrian  Liberals  to  dictate 
to  the  Crown  on  the  question  of  army 
reorganisation. 

Prince  Albert  did  not  live  to  see  how 
completely  his  hopes  had  been  shattered, 
and  his  premature  death  deprived  his 
daughter  of  his  counsel  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Bismarck  came  into  o0ice 
in  the  full  tide  of  Russophil  reaction  and 
Anglophobia. 


It  is  difficult  to  realise,  in  view  of 
later  events,  how  strong  was  the  distrust 
whidi  Bismarck  inspired  at  the  beginning 

of  his  arre^^ion  to  power.  Tr  was  known 
that  he  desired  an  alliance  with  Napoleon 
III,  and  it  was  even  believed  that  he 
would  be  capable  of  ceding  German  ter> 

ritory  to  France. 

1  he  trend  of  popular  opinion  was  sig- 
nificantly shown  on  March  17,  1863, 
when  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  "To  my  People"  was  cele- 
brated, and  the  foundation-stone  of  a  me- 
morial to  Frederick  William  III  was 
laid  in  Berlin. 

Nothing  that  the  authorities  could  do 
to  give  distinction  to  the  occasion  was 
omitted.  The  Crown  Prince,  who  had 
just  been  appointed  to  a  high  post  on 
the  stafT,  commanded  the  military  pa- 
rade, and  was  present  with  his  father  at 
the  festivities  In  honour  of  the  Survivors 
of  the  War  of  Liberation  and  the 
Knights  of  die  Iron  Cross.  The  citizens 
of  Berlin,  however,  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  nntl  the  popular  feeling 
was  expressed  by  tiie  great  writer,  Frey- 
tag,  who  said  in  an  article  in  a  Liberal 
newspaper:  "All  good  Prussians  will  pass 
this  day  quietly,  seriously,  and  w-ill  con- 
sider the  means  by  which  they  may  best 
preserve  the  illustrious  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern  for  the  future  welfare  ol  the 
State." 

The  first  real  citorts  made  by  Bis- 
marck to  alienate  the  King  from  the 

Crown  Prince  and  Princess  date  from  the 
year  1867,  ju<;r  when  the  Princess  was 
beginning  to  recu\  cr  her  spirits  and  nor- 
mal state  of  mental  health. 

"Every  kind  of  rahjmny  was  spread," 
wrote  Moricr,  "respecting  the  persons 
supposed  to  be  the  Prince's  friends. 
Spies  were  placed  over  ! ' :  :n  the  shape 
of  aides-de-camp  and  chamberlains;  con- 
versations were  distorted  and  imagined, 
till  die  Dantzig  episode  brought  matters 
to  a  climax,  and  very  nearly  led  to  the 
transfer  of  the  Prince  to  a  fortress." 

This  episode,  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Crown  Prince  at  Dantzig,  possessed  all 
the  importance  that  Moricr  attributes  to 
it,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was 
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in  the  circumstances  a  highly  imprudent 
utterance,  for  it  dragged  the  differences 
between  the  Crown  Prince  and  his 
father  into  the  light  of  day. 

The  speedi  was  delivered  to  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Dantzig  on  June  5,  1863. 
In  it  the  Crown  Prince  referred  to  the 
variance  which  had  occurred  between  the 
Government  and  the  people,  by  which 
he  meant  a  new  ordinance  restricting  the 
freedom  of  the  Press.  This  variance,  he 
said,  had  occasioned  him  no  small  de- 
gree of  surprise;  and  he  added: 

"Of  the  proceedings  whicli  have 
brought  it  about  I  know  nothing.  I  was 
absent.  I  have  had  no  part  in  the  de- 
liberations which  have  produced  this  re- 
sult." 

Although  the  Crown  Prince  went  on 
to  pqr  tr%ute  to  the  noble  and  fadierly 

intentions  and  inagnanimous  sentiments 
of  the  King,  nevertheless  the  speech  nat- 
urally created  a  great  sensation,  not  only 
in  Germany,  but  in  other  countries  too. 
A  correspondence  followed  between  the 
Prince  and  his  father,  in  which  the  for- 
mer, while  asking  pardon  for  his  action, 
offered  to  resign  all  his  offices.  Bis- 
marck professes  to  have  liimsclf  succeeded 
in  making  peace  between  the  two,  quot- 
ing to  the  King  the  text,  "Deal  tenderly 
with  the  boy  Absalom,"  and  urging  that 
it  was  not  advisable  to  make  his  Heir 
Apparent  a  martyr. 

Bismarck's  own  account  of  die  dr- 
cumstanccs  which  led  up  to  the  speech 
is  significant  for  its  emphasis  on  the  dates. 
He  says  that  the  Royal  ordinance  on  the 
subject  of  the  Press  appeared  on  June 
1st;  that  on  June  2d  the  Crown  Princess 
followed  the  Prince  to  Graudenz;  and 
that  on  Jufie  4th  the  Prince  wrote  to  the 
King  fxpre<;sing  disapproval  of  the  de- 
cree, complaining  that  he  had  not  been 
summoned  to  the  councils  in  which  the 
step  had  been  diacuned,  and  enlarging  on 
his  view  of  his  position  as  Heir  Appar- 
ent. This  obviously  suggests,  witliout 
exactly  saying  so  in  plain  words,  that 
tlie  Crown  Prince's  speech  on  June  5th 
was  inspired  by  his  wife.  But  behind 
both  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  Crown 
Princess,  Bismarck  thought  dwt  he  de- 


tected the  hand  of  Morier.  And  yet  it  is 
on  record  that  M  irier  had  not  seen  the 
Crown  Prince  or  had  any  k;nd  of  com- 
munication with  him  at  the  time,  before, 
or  after,  the  Dantzig  episode;  in  fact, 
it  is  quite  dear,  from  letters  Morier 
wrote  to  Ernest  von  Stockmar,  that  both 
he  and  his  German  correspondent  sin- 
cerely regretted  the  Crown  Prince's  ac- 
tion. 

The  Crown  Princess,  however,  seemed 
doomed  to  be  associated  with  this  un- 
lucky speech.  Not  long  after  the  affair 
was  apparently  settled,  a  remarkable  and 
obviously  inspired  statement  appeared  in 
the  Timet  to  the  following  effect: 

"While  travelling  on  military  duty, 
the  Prince  allowed  himself  to  assume  an 
attitude  antagonistic  to  the  policy  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  to  call  in  question  his 
measure^.  The  least  that  he  could  do 
to  atone  for  this  grave  offence  was  to 
retract  his  statements.  This  the  King 
demanded  of  him  by  letter,  adding  that, 
if  he  refused,  he  would  be  deprived  of 
his  honours  and  offices.  The  Prince,  in 
concert,  it  is  said,  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess,  met  this  demand  with 
a  firm  answer.  lie  refused  to  retract 
anything,  offered  to  resign  his  honours 
and  commands,  and  craved  leave  to  with- 
draw with  liis  wife  and  family  to  some 
place  where  he  would  be  free  from  sus- 
pidon  of  the  least  connection  with  the 
affairs  of  State. 

"This  letter  is  described  as  a  remark- 
able performance,  and  it  is  added  that 
the  Prince  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  a  consort  who  not  only  shares  his 
liberal  views,  but  is  also  able  to  render 
him  so  much  assistance  in  a  momentous 
and  critical  juncture.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  a  more  difficult  position  than 
that  of  the  princely  pair  placed,  without 
a  single  adviser,  betiveen  a  adf-wiUed 
Sovereign  and  a  misdiievous  Cabinet  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  incensed  people  on 
the  other." 

Naturally  this  version  of  the  affair, 
with  its  open  reference  to  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  Princess,  aroused  fresh  ex- 
dtonent.  Ernest  von  Stockmar,  the 
private  secretary  of  the  Crown  Princess, 
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was  said  to  have  communicated  the  sub- 
stance of  the  statement  to  the  Times. 
Who  really  did  so  has  never  been  re- 

Vealed. 

The  uiiiuitunate  Stockmar,  in  any 
case,  knew  nothing  of  the  matter;  he 

would  lia\c  pivcn  much  to  find  out  who 
was  responsible.  Indeed,  this  new  com- 
plication to  an  already  painful  and  sus- 
picious affair  so  distressed  Stockmar  that 
he  fell  ill,  and  had  to  re<ii<:n  his  position 
as  secretary  to  the  Crown  Princess. 
This  was  for  her  a  real  misfortune,  as 
even  the  most  spiteful  and  prejudiced  of 
her  critics  could  not  accuse  the  old 
Baron's  son  and  pupil  of  being  anything 
but  a  sound  and  patriotic  German. 

Bismarck  was  pond  enough  to  ncoept 
the  Crown  Prince's  assertion  that  the 
statement  was  inserted  in  the  Timet  en- 
tirely without  his  cognizance,  and  he 
thouKhr  it  inspired  by  Gef?cken  ;  in 
fact,  he  attributed  it  to  the  same  quarter 
to  which,  as  he  believed,  the  Crown 
Prinoe  owed  the  bent  of  his  political 
views,  namely,  the  school  of  writers  who 
extolled  the  English  constitution  as  a 
model  to  be  imitated  by  other  nations, 

without  tlinmuL'lily  rnmprrV.rntl'nL:  it. 

What  wonder,  then,  observed  Bis- 
marck, that  the  Crown  Princess  and  her 
mother  overlooked  that  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  Prus>tan  State  wli'tli  renders 
its  administration  by  means  of  shitting 
Parliamentary  groups  a  sheer  impossi* 
sibility  ?  The  party  of  progress  were  then 
daily  anticipatinjr  victory  in  their  stni?- 
gle  with  prerogative,  and  naturally  took 
every  opportimity  to  place  the  situation 
"in  the  light  best  calculated  to  influence 
female  minds." 

In  the  following  August,  Bismarck 
says,  the  Crown  Prince  visited  him  at 
Gastein,  and  there,  "less  under  the  swzy 
of  English  influences,  used  the  unre- 
served language  of  one  who  sees  that  he 
has  done  wrong  and  seeks  to  excuse  him- 
self on  the  score  of  the  influences  under 
which  he  had  lain." 

Tliis  attitude,  however,  if  it  was  ever 
rrnlly  adopted,  wa?  certainly  shnrt-livpd. 
A  fresh  difference  broke  out  between  the 
Crown  Prince  and  the  King  on  the  sub- 


ject of  the  former's  attendance  at  Cabi- 
net Councils,  and  on  thu  point  the 
Crown  Prince  undoubtedly  held  firm. 

Bismarck  prints  his  marginal  notes  on  a 
memorandum  sent  by  the  Crown  Prince 
to  his  father.  In  these  notes  the  whole 
rnnstit\itional  pcisiriniT  of  the  Crown 
Prince  is  discussed,  but  we  arc  here  only 
concerned  with  the  following  references 
to  the  Crown  Princess: 

"Especially  necessary-  is  ir  that  rlu-  in- 
termediary advisers,  with  whose  aid  alone 
his  Royal  Highness  can  be  authorised  to 
busy  himself  with  the  consideration  of 
pending  affairs  of  State,  should  be  ad- 
herents, not  of  the  Opposition,  but  of  the 
Government,  or  at  least  impartial  critics 
without  intimate  relations  with  the  Op- 
position in  the  Diet  or  the  Press.  The 
question  of  discretion  is  that  which  pre- 
sents most  difficulty,  especially  in  regard 
to  our  foreign  relations,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  his  Royal  Highness, 
and  her  RayzX  Highness  the  Crown 
Pri:n  (  have' fully  realised  that  in  rul- 
ing Houses  the  nearest  of  kin  may  yet 
be  aliens,  and  of  necessity,  and  as  in  duty 
bound,  represent  other  interests  than  the 
Prussian.  It  is  hard  t!int  a  frontier  line 
should  also  be  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  interests  of  mother  and 
daughter,  of  brother  and  sister;  but  to 
forget  the  fact  is  always  perilous  to  the 
State." 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  staying  at  Coburg.    She  sent 

for  iMnrier  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
iiim  on  the  growing  dilliculties  which 
seemed  to  encompass  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess.  The  fact  that  Morier 
ventured  to  hint  that  any  appearance  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  England 
would  be  very  prejudicial  to  die  inter- 
ests of  their  Royal  Highnesses,  and  that 
a  suspicion  that  the  Crown  Prince  was 
being  prompted  from  over  the  water 
would  materially  diminish  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Liberal  party  the  value  of  his  oppo- 
sition, shows  that  there  was  something, 
even  then,  to  be  said  for  the  feeling  which 
Bismarck  so  seduI^)u^!\■  fostered. 

During  the  summer  of  1863,  the 
Crawn  Princess  accompanied  her  hus- 
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band  on  a  long  tour  of  military  inspec- 
tions in  the  provinces  of  Prussia  and 
Pomcrania,  and  her  Royal  Highness  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  naming  a  war- 
ship, the  Vinete,  at  Dantsif;. 

This  tour  caused  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
comfort to  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess, for  in  most  of  the  towns  they 
visited  the  municipal  authorities  ostenta> 
tinii^ly  refrained  from  celebrating  the  oc- 
casion ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  populace 
as  a  rule  received  the  Royal  pair  with 
abundant  loyalty. 

We  have  a  curious  glimpse  of  the  sort 
of  impression  made  in  East  Prussia  by 
the  Crown  Princess  in  a  private  letter 
written  by  a  mcmhcr  of  the  Progressive 
party,  who  afterwards  became  a  confi- 
dential friend  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
This  gentleman  says  that  every  one  was 
pleased  with  the  Crown  Princess,  for  she 
showed  that  she  had  a  mind  of  her  own. 
She  informed  a  certain  official  that  she 
read  the  Volkszeitung,  the  National- 
zcitunq,  and  the  Times  every  day,  and 
that  she  agreed  entirely  with  those  news- 
papers— in  the  circumstances  an  amaz- 
ingly imprudent  statement.  It  was,  in- 
deed, «;"rh  a  shock  to  the  official  that  it 
reduced  him  to  blank  silence. 

The  breach  between  the  Crown  and  * 
Parliament  was  not  the  only  question 
with  which  Prussia  was  troubled  at  this 
time.  The  summer  of  1863  was  also 
marked  by  the  attempt  of  Austria  to 
take  the  solution  of  the  German  question 
into  her  own  hands  by  initiating  a  scheme 
for  reforming  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  invited 
the  Princes  and  the  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many to  a  conference  at  Frankfort  to 
discuss  the  reorganisation  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  King  William 
was  inclined  to  accept  this  proposal,  but 
Bismarck  held  other  views;  and  a  further 
invitation  from  the  Emperor  that  the 
King  should  send  the  Crown  Prince  to 
the  Congress  of  Princes,  was  also  de- 
dtned. 

Nevertheless  the  Congress  was  held, 
and  there  was  also  held  a  sort  of  family 
gathering  of  what  Bismarck  would  have 
designated  "the  Coburgm"  at  Coburg. 


Queen  \'ictoria  was  there,  and  in  Augmt 
the  Crown  Princess  joined  her,  quickly 
followed  by  the  Crown  Prince. 

Lord  Granville,  who  was  a  close  ob- 
server of  the  complicated  intrigues  of 
the  Congress,  wrote  to  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley:  "The  Princess  Royal  is  very 
Prussian  on  this  Confederation  ques- 
tion." 

The  Crown  Prince's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject were  expressed  in  a  letter  which  he 
sent  to  his  wife's  uncle,  Duke  Ernest, 
early  in  September.  From  this  letter  it 
seems  clear  that,  whereas  at  first  he  had 
been  inclined  to  favour  the  Austrian 
move,  he  altered  his  views  when  Austria 
showed  her  hand  by  demanding  from  the 
Congress  a  simple  vote  of  assent  or  dis- 
sent to  her  project  of  reform.  He  men- 
tioned that  he  had  asked  the  IQng  for 
permission  tn  be  absent  from  the  meetings 
of  tiie  Cabinet,  and  indeed  he  paid  with 
his  family  a  long  visit  to  Italy. 

From  'Italy  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  proceeded  to  Fntrland,  and  that, 
with  visits  to  Brussels  and  Karlsruhe, 
took  up  the  rest  of  the  year. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that 
during  tb:s  absence  from  Germany  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  ceased  to 
take  an  interest  in  politics;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  followed  with  the  closest  at- 
tention what  was  indeed  a  serious  consti- 
tutional crisis  m  the  autumn  of  1863. 

In  October,  after  they  had  started  for 
Italy,  the  Crown  Prince  wrote  to  Bis- 
marck : 

"I  hope  that,  to  use  your  own  words, 

your  efforts  in  the  present  difHcult  posi- 
tion of  the  constitutional  life  of  our 
country  may  be  successful,  and  may  ac- 
complish that  which  you  yourself  de- 
scribe a<;  the  urgent  and  essential  under- 
standing with  the  national  representa- 
tives. I  am  following  the  course  of 
events  with  the  deepest  interest." 

The  constitutional  crisis  turned  on  the 
rejection,  by  the  Upper  House  and  the 
Crown,  of  the  Budget  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  I>ower  House.  The 
King,  as  advised  by  Bismarck,  was  for 
governing  without  a  constitution,  but  the 
Crown  Prince,  with  htt  strong  pradw- 
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position  in  favour  of  the  English  constitu- 
tional system,  which  had  by  this  time 
been  developed  by  Queen  Victoria,  could 
not  help  reg;ardinp;  his  father's  attitude 
as  jeopardising  the  security  of  the  Crown. 

The  Crown  Prince's  position  was  par- 
ticularly difficult  because  he  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  all  parties — by  the  Liberals, 
who  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he 
would  be  King  of  Prussia  as  perhaps  not 
very  far  distant;  and  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, who  adjured  him  to  support  the 
Government  on  dynastic  grounds. 

Of  the  two  parties,  the  Liberals  ap- 
peared to  have  the  best  of  it,  for  the  pro- 
longed absence  of  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Crown  Princess  was  naturally  interpreted 
in  Germany  as  indicating,  if  not  their 
sympathy  with  the  Liberal  party,  at  any 
rate  their  dislike  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment 

But  events  were  shaping  themselves  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Dantzig  affair,  with 
all  that  had  kd  up  to  it  and-  had  fol- 
lowed it,  was  soon  to  be  forgotten  in  a 

crisis  of  much  greater  moment,  and  one 
which  brought  to  the  Crown  Prince  his 
baptism  of  fire. 

Tt  was  i!\irlng  the  visit  of  the  Crown 
Prince  and  his  family  to  England  that 
King  Frederick  VII-  of  Denmark,  the 
last  of  his  dynasty,  died,  and  the  question 
of  the  succession  to  the  Duchies  of  Schles- 
wig-Hobtein  immediately  became  acute. 

Palmerston  is  reported  to  have  said 
on  one  occasion,  that  there  had  been  only 
three  men  in  Europe  who  really  under- 
stood the  Schleswig-Holstein  question. 
One  of  them  was  himself — and  he  had 
forgotten  it;  the  second  man  was  dead; 
and  the  third  was  in  a  mad-house. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Houses  of 
England,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  how- 
ever, considered  that,  without  being 
either  jurists  or  diplomatists  by  profes* 
sion,  they  understood  the  question  quite 
well  enough  to  take  Hiffcrent  sides  with 
ardent  enthusiasm.  The  question  came, 
in  fact,  like  a  dividing  sword,  and  not 
for  the  first  time  it  hroupht  war  in  irs 
train  between  Prussia  and  Denmark. 
The  British  Royal  family  was  placed  by 


its  intimate  ti«  with  both  combatants — 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  married  Prin- 
cess Alexandra  of  Denmark  in  March, 
1863 — in  a  position  of  pcctiliar  delicacy, 
which  was  not  rendered  easier  by  the 
fact  diat  public  opinion  in  England 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Denmark. 

If  it  was  not  easy  for  Queen  Viifnria 
and  her  advisers  to  steer  a  prudent 
course,  the  position  of  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess in  Rtrlin  was  even  more  difficult. 
She  met  the  crisis  with  her  customary 
courage,  and  she  applied  to  its  solution  the 
teachings  of  that  constitutional  liberalism 
which  she  had  imbibed  from  her  father. 

The  Princess  felt  very  strongly  that 
the  honour  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
Prussia — or  perhaps  one  should  say  her 
interest  as  well  as  her  honour— required 
the  nation  to  play  an  unsclilsh  part,  and 
to  seek  indemnity  in  the  moral  prestige 
to  be  derived  from  the  settlement  of  this 
ancient  racial  feud.  As  future  Queen  of 
Prussia,  die  Princess  wished  to  see  the 
interests  of  the  Crown  identified  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people; 
she  desired  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  the 
duchies  once  more  contented,  loyal  sub- 
jects of  Duke  Frederick  of  Srhlcs\vi<;- 
Holstein.  It  was  not  her  fault,  nor  was 
it  within  her  knowledge,  that  the  solution 
which  Bismarck  even  then  contemplated, 
and  which  he  was  ultimately  able  to  carry 
out,  belonged  to  a  wholly  difierent  order 
of  ideas. 

It  is  necessary,  in  a  brief  retrospect,  to 
show  how  this  question  of  the  duchies 
had  become  like  an  open  sore,  poisoning 
the  relations  between  Denmark  and 
Prussia.  Perhaps  the  most  fertile  cause 
of  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  though  grouped  together 
by  hntorical  circumstances,  were  each 
very  different  in  the  character  of  its  popu- 
lation and  their  real  or  supposed  rights. 

We  need  not  go  back  further  than 
1846,  when  King  Christian  of  Denmark 
declared  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
Schleswig-Holstein.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Frederick  VII,  on  his  accession  in 
January,  1848,  proclaimed  a  new  consti- 
tution uniting  the  duchies  more  closely 
widi  Denmark.  This  step  camed  an  in- 
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surrcction  and  the  foundation  of  a  pro- 
visional government.  Prussia  thereupon 
came  to  the  help  of  the  duchies  and  de- 
feated the  Danes  near  Dannawerke. 
After  a  fruitless  attempt  at  intervention 
bjr  the  Powers,  hostilities  were  renewed, 
and  in  April,  1849,  the  Danes  were  vic- 
torious over  the  Holsteiners  and  Ger- 
mans. There  was  further  fighting  and 
further  diplomacy,  until  in  July,  l8so, 
the  integrity  of  Denmark  was  punrnn- 
teed  by  England,  Prance,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden.  Thb  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Schlcswig-Holstctners 
hv  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Idstedt. 
Early  in  the  following  year  the  Stadt- 
holders  of  Schleswig-Holstein  inued  a 
proclamation  placing  the  rights  of  the 
country  unrler  the  protection  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation. 
This  led  to  the  Treaty  of  London  of 

1852,  by  which  the  po<;<;c<;<inn  nf  the 
duchies  was  assured  to  Denmark  condi- 
tionally on  the  preservation  of  their  in- 
dqwndentt  and  the  rights  of  the  Ger- 
man population  in  them.  Now,  Hol- 
Stein  belonged  to  the  Germanic  Confed- 
eration, but  the  treaty  stipulated  that 
Schleswig  was  not  to  be  -separated  from 
Holstein,  though  it  was  a  point  of  hon- 
our with  Denmark  not  to  give  up  Schles- 
wig. 

The  natural  successor  of  King  Fred- 
erick VII  in  the  duchies  was  his  kins- 
man, Duke  Christian  of  Sonderbur^ 
Augustenburg,  who,  in  May,  1852,  re- 
signed his  heredifan'  claim  in  return  for 
a  sum  of  two  and  a  half  million  thalers. 
This  settlement  mig^t  have  been  excel- 
lent but  for  two  facts — first  that  it  had 
not  received  the  assent  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation ;  and  secondly,  that  Duke 
Christian's  two  sons  violently  objected 
to  it — indeed,  the  elder  son,  the  Heredi- 
tary Prince  Frederick,  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  his  rights  of  succession. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Den- 
mark showed  a  cynical  disregard  of  the 
conditions  in  the  Treaty  of  London  re- 
specting the  independence  of  the  duchies 
and  the  rights  of  their  Germnn  popula- 
tion. The  Schleswig  Assembly  com- 
plained and  protested,  and  even  petitioned 


the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who 
actually  promised  aid  to  the  duchies. 

At  last  the  crisis  came  in  March,  1863, 
when  the  King  of  Denmark  granted  to 
Holstein  a  new  and  independent  consti- 
tution, but  annexed  Sdileswtg,  which  dtd 
not  belong  to  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, Thereupon  the  Confederation  in- 
vited Denmark  to  withdraw  this  consti- 
tution. So  far  from  doing  so,  however, 
the  Danish  Parliament  proceeded  to 
ratify  it  only  two  days  before  the  death 
of  King  Frederick  VII,  whoae  auccea- 
sor,  King  Christian  IX,  was  forced  00 
his  accession,  owing  to  a  menacing  up- 
rising of  popular  feeling  in  Denmark,  to 
sign  the  new  constitution  annexing 
Schleswig. 

The  glove  was  thus  thrown  down  for 
Germany  to  pick  up;  the  Hereditary 
Prince  Frederidt  assumed  by  proclama- 
tion the  government  of  the  duchies,  and 
appealed  to  the  Germanic  Confederation 
for  the  support  of  his  rights.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  German  Governments  sided 
with  him,  especially  the  Grand  Duke 
Frederick  of  Baden,  brother-in-law  of  the 
Crown  Prince;  while  the  Lower  House 
in  Prussia  declared  by  a  large  majority 
that  the  honour  and  interest  of  Germany 
demanded  the  recognition  and  active  sup- 
port of  the  Hereditary  Prince.  It  wfll 
be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  above 
that  Prussia  had  plausible  and  even  sound 
reasons  for  her  mtervcntion,  the  diief  of 
which  was  die  popular  leding  prevailing 
in  Schleswig. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  had  a  strong  personal 
as  well  as  political  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  duchies.  The  Crown  Prince 
and  the  Hereditary  Prince  Frederick 
were  old  friends.  They  had  first  met  as 
fellow-students  at  the  University  of 
Bonn.  The  Hereditary  Prince  had  af- 
terward served  in  the  First  Regiment  of 
the  Prussian  Guards,  he  had  been  often 
at  the  Prussian  Court,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  was  the  godfather  of  one  of  his 
children.  Naturally,  therefore, 
Crown  Prince  and  Princcss  were  favoui^ 
able  to  his  claims. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  that  Bismaidc 
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had  some  time  before  resolved  in  prin- 
ciple on  the  annexation  of  the  duchies, 
but  of  course  he  did  not  diow  his  hand 
until  it  suited  him,  and  above  all  he  stu- 
diously concealed  his  plans  from  the 
Crown  Prince.  Indeed,  the  Crown 
Prince's  personal  rdations  with  Bismarck 
were  at  this  time  practically  suspendec^, 
if  only  because  he  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  in  England,  where,  however,  the 
prevailing  Itympathy  with  Denmark  did 
not  influence  him  or  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess. In  a  letter  written  to  Duncker 
from  Wuidaor  in  December  the  Prince 
says  that  he  has  "daily  defended  the  cause 
of  my  denr  friend  Duke  Frederick,  well 
backed  up  by  my  wife,  who  exhibits 
warm  and  absolutely  German  fedinga  in 
a  most  moving  degree." 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  would 
certainly  have  recoiled  with  horror  from 
Bismarck's  secret  design  of  annexing  the 
duchies.  How  little  they  understood  the 
Minister's  plans  is  curiously  shown  in 
the  letter  of  the  Crown  Prince  just  re- 
ferred to.  He  took  the  view  that  Prus- 
sia ought  at  onre  to  occupy  the  duchies 
in  order  to  establish  the  }iereditar>' 
Prince  there.  Bismarck,  he  says,  hated 
the  Augustenburg  family  and  considered 
the  national  aspirations  of  Germany  as 
revolutionary,  desiring  on  the  contrary  to 
maintain  the  Treaty  of  London  and 
strengthen  Denmark.  The  Crown 
Prince  in  fact  thought  that  Bismarck  had 
been  too  late,  and  mat  his  poliQr  was  oih 
posed  *to  the  proper  assertion  of  Prussia's 
position. 

Events  now  moved  fast.  The  troops 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation  expelled 
the  Danish  troops  from  Holstein,  and  the 
Hereditary  Prince  was  proclaimed 
diroughout  the  dudhy.  The  Augusten- 
burg party,  who  were  aware  of  the  hos- 
tility of  Bismarck  to  their  candidate,  en- 
deavoured to  win  over  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia through  the  medium  of  the  Crown 
Pri  ncc ;  Hut  ultimately,  aided  no  doiiht  by 
certain  imprudences  on  the  part  of  the 
Hereditary  Prince,  Bismarck  had  his 
way.  Both  Austria  and  Prussia  sepa- 
rated from  the  majority  of  the  Diet,  de- 
manding that  the  King  of  Denmark 


should  annul  the  new  constitution  an- 
nexing Schleswig,  already  mentioned,  and 
announced  that  they  would  jointly  man- 
age the  affairs  of  the  two  duchies. 

In  January.  1864,  Austria  and  Prussia 
issued  an  ultimatum  to  Denmark,  and  in 
February  began  the  war,  which  was 
somewhat  euphemistically  described  as 
"undertaken  by  Austria  and  Prussia  to 
protect  the  andent  rights  of  the  German 
province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  in  dan- 
ger of  extinction  from  Denmark." 

It  was  considered  essential  in  Berlin 
that  a  Prussian  officer  should  be  hi  com- 
mand of  the  allied  troops,  and  this  could 
only  he  effected  by  calling  on  the  vener- 
able Field-Marshal  von  Wrangcl,  as  he 
alone  was  of  superior  rank  to  the  oflker 
at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  forces. 

Von  Wrangel,  therefore,  although  he 
was  much  too  old  and  eccentric  for  such 
responsibility,  took  the  supreme  command 
in  right  of  his  ranlc.hut  the  Crown  Prince 
was  attached  to  his  staff,  with  the  under- 
Standing  that  he  was  to  prevent  the  aged 
Field-Marshal  from  coming  to  any  un- 
fortunate decisions.  Events  showed  that 
this  was  extremely  necessary — indeed, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  useful  than 
the  Crown  Prince's  tart  in  dealing  with* 
the  rivalries  among  the  divisional  com- 
manders, and  also  in  altering  the  extraor- 
dinary, and  sometimes  positively  insane, 
orders  given  by  Von  Wranpe!  himself. 
As  a  rule  the  Crown  Prince  was  able  to 
persuade  the  old  man  to  make  the  neces- 
sary alterations,  but  there  were  occasions 
on  which  he  was  compelled  on  his  own 
responsibility,  either  to  suppress  an  order 
altogether,  or  in  some  other  way  to  pre- 
vent It  from  being  carried  out. 

The  English  Royal  family  were  deeply 
divided  in  their  S3rmpathies  in  this  war, 
but  the  Crown  Princes,  as  her  husband 
had  written  to  Duncker,  was  wholly 
German  in  her  feelings.  She  wrote  to 
her  uncle  in  Coburg:  "For  the  first  rime 
in  my  life  T  ref];ret  not  being  a  young 
man  and  not  to  be  able  to  take  the  field 
against  the  Danes,"  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  her  influence  which 
decided  Queen  Victoria  to  restrain  the 
bellicose  Paimerston,  who  would  have 
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liked  Enfiland  to  support  Denmark  by 
force  of  arms. 
In  these  circumstances  jt  seems  all  the 

more  monstrous  that  Bismarck's  friends 
actually  char'jfd  the  Crown  Princess  with 
betraying  tlic  secrets  of  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment to  the  English  Ministers.  Her 
complaints  to  the  Kinp  only  received  as 
answer  that  the  whole  thing  was  non- 
sense, and  that  she  should  not  treat  it 
seriously.  But  the  fact  that  the  slan- 
derers were  never  punished  caused  these 
calumnies  to  be  long  repeated,  and  even 
in  part  believed. 

Ry  the  side  of  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  there  stood,  in  Rismarck's  esti- 
mation, Queen  Augusta,  who  had  ever 
been  the  energetic  champion  of  the  Co- 
bnrg  doctrine  of  a  liberated  and  united 
Germany  under  the  leadership  of  Prus- 
sia. In  his  profound  disbelief  in  Liberal- 
ism, Bismarck  played  the  obvious  game 
of  raising  the  cry"  of  foreign  dictation. 
By  means  of  his  instruments  in  the  Press 
and  elsewhere,  he  set  himself  to  exhibit 
Knpland  as  at  all  times  secrcurj  to  in- 
fluence Germany  for  her  own  ends  and 
often  against  German  interests,  for  pro- 
moting her  own  security  and  the  cxten- 
■  sion  of  her  power,  "lately  throuiih  wo- 
men, daughters  and  friends  of  Queen 
Victoria." 

This  campaign  was  only  too  success- 
ful, and  it  must  soon  have  become  ob- 
vious, both  to  Queen  Victoria  and  to  her 
daughter,  that  the  unification  of  Germany 
hv  incnns  of  Prni^'an  Liberalism  was  not 
in  the  range  of  practical  politics.  At  the 
same  time  Bismarck  risked  a  great  deal. 
Nothing  would  have  more  completely 
upset  his  plan';  rhnn  a  war  with  England 
over  the  duchies,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
he  was  saved  from  that  danger  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Qvieen  Victoria 
was  influenrcil  hv  the  Crown  Princess  to 
withstand  the  chauvinism  of  her  Minis- 
ters. 

Throughout  the  campaign  of  1864, 
the  Crown  Prince  won  the  deep  affection 
of  die  troops,  not  only  by  himself  shar- 
ing their  hardships,  but  also  by  his  con- 
stant kindness  and  care  for  their  com- 
fort. Though  he  showed  himself  a  true 


soldier  and  even  a  strategist  of  no  small 
ability,  the  Crown  Prince  had  no  illusions 
about  the  horrors  of  war,  which  he  now 
saw  for  the  first  time.  He  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  terrible  sights  he  witnessed 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  hospitals. 
After  the  victory  at  Duppel  in  April,  he 
would  have  been  glad  if  an  armistice  had 
been  concluded,  and  he  wrote  to  Dunc- 
ker:  "You  will  understand  how  heavily 
my  long  absence  weighs  on  me,  for  you 
know  what  a  happy  home  1  have  wait- 
ing for  me." 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  however,  for 
on  May  i8th  the  supreme  command  was 
transferred  from  Field-Marshal  von 
Wrangel  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
the  "Red  Prince,"  and  so  the  Crown 
Prince's  mission  came  to  an  end.  He 
joined  the  Crown  Princess  at  Hamburg. 
She  had  originally  meant  to  proceed  as 
far  as  Schieswig  in  order  to  do  what  she 
could  for  the  wounded  In  the  hospitals, 
but,  in  obedience  to  urgent  advice,  she 
did  not  go  further  than  Hamburg.  The 
Crown  Prince's  journey  thither,  covered 
•with  all  the  laurels  of  successful  war- 
fare, was  a  triumphal  progress. 

As  this  campaign  was  the  Crown 
Prince's  baptism  of  fire,  so  to  the  Crown 
Princess  it  was  a  revelation  and  a  call  to 
action.  On  the  occasion  of  the  King  ol 
Pnisria's  birthday  in  March,  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  had  presented  him 
with  a  sum  of  money  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
fund  for  helping  the  families  of  soldiers 
who  had  fallen  or  been  disabled  in  war, 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Duppel 
the  Crown  Prince  drew  up  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  this  institution,  which  after- 
ward bore  his  name. 

But  the  war  with  Denmark  revealed 
an  even  greater  need  than  that  of  die  care 
of  the  soldiers'  wives  and  families.  The 
Crown  Princess  saw  with  surprise  and 
horror  that  the  medical  service  of  the 
troops  in  the  field  was  practically  non- 
existent. She  remembered  the  achieve- 
ments of  Florence  Nightingale  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and,  though  she  was  at  the 
time  herself  more  or  less  disabled,  die 
undertook  the  heavy  task  of  organising 
some  sort  of  an  army  nursing  corps.  For 
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this  work,  so  appropriate  for  a  soldier's 
wife,  she  was  admirably  fitted.  Iruitfd, 
the  War  of  the  Duchies  gave  the  Prin- 
cess for  the  first  time  real  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  her  remarkable  powers  of  or- 
ganisation. 

The  Crown  Princess*  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  prown  more  prudent 
as  time  went  on.  There  is  a  curious 
revelation  in  Bemhardi*s  diary  in  May, 
1864,  of  her  unfortunate  habit  of  prais- 
ing England  to  the  disadvantage  of  Prus- 
sia.   Says  Bernhardi: 

"After  dinner  conversation  with  the 
Crown  Princess.  She  asked  after  Eng- 
land; supposed  that  I  had  enjoyed  Eng- 
land very  much;  once  there,  one  always 
longed  to  go  back.  I  said:  'Yes,  life  is 
full  in  England.'  She  said  with  a  very 
peculiar  expression:  'Yes,  one  misses  that 
here.'  I  thought  to  myself,  however, 
that  only  the  material  intrrcsts  are 
greater  and  more  far-reaching  than  with 
us;  in  many  ways  life  is  richer  here  than 
there." 

Fighting,  with  intervals  of  diplomatic 
action,  went  on  after  the  Crown  Prince's 
return  from  the  front,  until  peace  was 

signed  at  Vienna  on  October  30th.  By 
this  instrument  the  King  of  Denmark 
surrendered  the  duchies  to  the  allies  and 
agreed  to  a  rectification  of  the  frontier 
and  the  payment  of  n  ron>iderablc  war 
indemnity.  It  was  understood  that 
Schlcswig  and  Holstein  were  to  be  made 
independent,  but  differences  of  opinion 
arose  between  Austria  and  Prussia  on  this 
point,  which  led  ultimately  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Germanic  Confederation  and 
the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866. 

Delightful  glimpses  of  the  family  life 
led  in  the  summer  of  1864  by  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess,  and  of  her  muncal, 
literan,'.  and  artistic  tastes,  are  given  in 
letter  written  by  Gustav  Putlitz,  the 
dramatist,  to  his  wife.  Pudits  was  at 
this  time  chamberlain  to  the  Crown 
Princess.  His  letters  are  too  long  and 
detailed  to  be  quoted  in  full,  but  the 
following  extracts  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  lunv  deeply  impressed  this  distin- 
guished writer  was  with  tfic  vivid,  eager 
personality  of  the  Princess: 


June  26. —  I  passed  a  mo^t  dclichtful 
hour  yesterday  in  this  way.  As  I  was 
going  through  the  drawing-room,  I 
fount!  the  Crown  Princess  with  Countess 
Hedwig  Briihl,  the  former  looking  for 
the  words  of  a  song  of  Goethe's,  which 
she  remembered  in  part,  while  Hedwig 
played  the  air.  I  foimd  the  song  in 
Goethe  for  them.  Thereupon  we  had  a 
most  interesting  conversation  about  books. 
The  Crown  Princess  is  wonderfully  well 
read ;  she  has  absolutely  read  evcr>'thine. 
and  knows  it  all  more  or  less  by  heart. 
She  showed  us  a  reproduction  of  a  draw- 
ing she  had  done  in  aid  of  the  Crnwn 
Prince's  Fund.  It  is  a  memorial  of  the 
victory  at  Diippel,  and  represents  four 
soldiers,  each  belonging  to  a  difTerent  arm 
of  the  service.  The  first  is  shown  before 
the  attack  in  the  morning;  the  second  is 
waving  the  flag  at  noon;  the  third, 
wounded,  is  listening  to  a  hymn  in  the 
afternoon;  while  the  fourth,  victorious 
with  a  laurel  wreath,  stands  in  the  even- 
ing at  an  open  grave.  The  last  is  ex- 
tremely nn'tirnl  and  impressive,  wirliniit 
any  sentimentality.  The  conception 
shows  real  genius,  and  it  n  carried  out 
most  artistically.  This  youthful  princess 
is  more  cultivated  than  any  other  woman 
I  know  of  her  age,  and  she  has  such 
charming  manners,  which  put  people  en- 
tirely at  their  case  in  spite  of  etiquette. 
She  is  not  allowed  to  ride,  and  so  she  is 
accustomed  to  drive  out  daily  for  several 
hours,  and  practises  pistol -shooting.  In 
fact  she  possesses  a  Wonderful  mental  and 
physical  energy." 

"June  27  (after  dinner) .~This  morn- 
ing the  Crown  Princess  sent  for  me  in 
the  garden.  I  do  not  know  what  she  is 
not  devoted  to — art,  music,  literature,  the 
army,  the  navy,  hunting,  riding.  On 
leaving  she  went  down  the  mountain  on 
foot,  and  I  went  with  her  through  woods 
soaked  with  rain.  She  took  out  of  her 
pocket  the  last  issue  of  the  Grenzboten, 
and  gave  it  to  me.  It  is  amazing  that 
she  remembers  everything  she  reads,  and 
she  debates  history  like  a  historian,  with 
admirable  judgment  and  firmness.  Af- 
ter dinner  she  sang  English  and  Spanish 
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songs  with  a  charming  voice  and  correct 
expression." 

"June  29. — After  breakfast  \vc  went 
for  a  four  liours'  drive.  Tiic  Crown 
Princess  wanted  every  variety  of  wild 
flower  we  could  find»  and  she  knew  the 
Latin,  English,  and  German  names  of 
cacli  kind.  Every  time  we  stopped  she 
got  out  of  the  carriage  and  picked  a 
flower  which  her  sharp  eye  had  detected, 
and  \s  hich  was  not  in  the  bouquet." 

The  part>'  moved  to  Stettin,  and  Put- 
litz  describes  how  the  Crown  Princess 
billed  the  journey  with  a  constant 
stream  of  brilliant  conversation  on  poli- 
tics, literature,  and  art,  as  well  as  on 
more  frivolous  subjects. 

When  they  arrived  at  headquarters 
and  found  the  Crown  Prince,  she  saw 
that  everything  was  in  disorder,  and  im- 
mediately, with  characteristic  energy, 
she  began  directing  the  rearrangement  of 
furniture  and  the  hanging  of  pictures. 
She  herself  was  going  on  to  Potsdam, 
but  she  was  determined  that  her  husband 
should  be  as  comfortable  as  possible  at 
Stettin.   Says  Putlitz: 

"Furniture  was  put  in  its  place,  pic^ 
tures  were  hung,  wall-paper  was  select.cd 
— all  the  things  having  been  brought 
from  lierlin.  Afterwards  we  went  all 
over  the  house  with  the  architect,  and 
the  Crown  Princess  issued  her  orders  in 
the  most  practical  and  business-like  way. 
Then  we  drove  out  and  bought  more 
furniture,  and  the  things  required  for  the 
Prince's  washstand  and  writinc-tahlc. 
All  the  things  were  suitable,  and  chosen 
with  care.  We  had  an  interesting  con- 
versation about  English  litcr:inirc  and 
drama.  I  am  kept  in  perpetual  aston- 
ishment by  her  natural  behaviour,  so 
many-sided,  and  full  of  judgment  and 
sense." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  New  Pal- 
ace, Putlitz  happened  to  say  that  he  had 
never  seen  more  of  it  than  the  room 
where  people  wrote  their  names  in  the 
visitors'  book.  At  once  the  Princess 
showed  htm  all  over  it. 

He  draws  a  charming  picture  of  a  tea- 
party  at  the  Palace.  The  young  mis- 
tress, wearing  a  simple  black  woollen 


dress,  sat  at  a  spinning-wheel,  and  as. 
she  span  she  sang  snatches  of  all  kinds 
of  songs,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  lad- 
ies. Not  far  oflF,  a  chamberlain  was' 
reading  poems  by  Geibel,  or  prompting 
others  by  Goethe  and  Heine  which  were 
recited  by  the  Princess. 

Putlitz  cannot  help  recalling  historical 
memories  of  the  palace  which  was  built 
by  Frederick  the  Great  in  ridicule  of 
Austria  and  France;  which  had  seen  the 
curious  entertainments  of  his  successor; 
had  been  decorated  by  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III  in  the  stif!  fashion  of  his  day; 
had  been  opened  by  Frederick  William 
IV  to  an  intellectual  and  artistic  audi- 
ence at  representations  of  Antifone  and 
A  Afutsummer  Night's  Dream;  "and 
was  now  the  home  of  modern  cultivation 
freed  from  formality." 

The  Princess,  indeed,  wanted  a  sort  of 
history  of  the  New  Palace  to  he  written, 
and  she  consulted  Putlitz  about  it.  A 
few  days  later  they  discussed  Frederick 
William  III  and  Queen  Louise,  how  the 
latter  was  always  idealised,  and  how  the 
former  had  become  popular  in  spite  of  his 
roughness. 

In  Ills  delightful  book,  Afy  Reminis- 
crnccs.  Lord  Ronald  Gower  gives  a  most 
interesting  account  of  a  visit  which  he 
paid  in  this  summer  of  1 864  to  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  "two  of  the 
kindest  and  most  amiable  of  Royalties," 
as  he  calls  them.  They  met  Lord  Ron- 
ald and  his  mother  at  the  station,  in  de> 
fiance  of  Royal  etiquette,  and  todk  them 
off  to  the  New  Palace: 

"We  dined  at  two  p.m.  and  we  had  to 
dress  in  our  evening  things  for  thi-;  re- 
past. It  took  place  upstairs  in  a  corner 
room,  with  the  walls  of  blue  silk,  fringed 
with  gold  lace.  The  Princess  very  smart, 
in  a  magenta-coloured  gown  with  pearls 
and  lace.  The  Crown  Prince  in  his 
plain  uniform,  with  only  a  star  or  two, 
which  he  alw  ays  wears.  *It  IS  a  custom,' 
he  said,  'and  looks  so  very  officered.* 
After  dinner  we  went  to  the  Crown 
Princess's  «itth1J^room :  the  furniture 
there  is  covrrcil  with  Gobelins  tapestry 
— a  gift  of  the  Empress  Eugenie." 

Here  Lord  Ronald  found  some  of  the 
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Princess's  own  paintinfrs,  including  those 
lately  finished,  representing  Prussian  sol- 
diers, his  account  of  which  it  inay  be 
interesting  to  compare  with  that  of  Put- 
litz: 

''One  of  these  paintings  was  of  a  war- 
rior holding  a  flag,  inscribed  Es  lebe  der 

Kon'tg.  The  second  a  soldier  looking  up- 
ward. He  has  been  wounded,  and  he 
wears  a  bandage  across  his  brow ;  a  sun> 

set  sky  for  background.  This  is  in- 
scribed Nun  dankct  nllc  Gott.  The  third 
is  another  soldier  looking  down  on  a 
newly  made  grave.  Of  these  three  I 
thought  the  second  by  far  the  best. 
There  was  another  painting,  also  by  the 
Princess,  representing  the  Entombment." 

The  visitors  were  taken  out  driving: 
"We  could  judge  of  the  popularity  of 
our  hosts,  for  every  one  that  we  passed 
stopped  to  bow  to  them,  and  those  who 
were  in  carrin^'cs  stood  up  in  them  to 
salute  as  the  Prince  and  Princess  passed 
by." 

The  arrangonents  about  meals  seem 
extraordinary  to  modem  taste.  Lord 

Ronald  says: 

"Tea  was  served  at  ten  in  the  even- 
ing In  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground 

floor  of  tlie  Palace.  They  call  it  the 
Apollo  Room,  I  believe.  It  was  a  cu- 
rious meal,  beginning  with  tea  and  cake, 
followed  by  meat,  veal,  and  jellies,  and 
two  plates  of  sour  cream.  For  this  re- 
past one  was  not  expected  to  don  one's 
evening  apparel  a  second  time." 

The  visitors  breakfasted  upstairs  with 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  and  their 
children,  in  a  room  lined  with  pale  blue 
silk  framed  in  silver — not,  pcrliaps,  the 
best  possible  background  for  "the  Prin- 
cess in  her  favourite  pink-coloured 
dress."  Then,  "the  Princess  showed  us 
her  private  garden,  and  here  she  pirked 
a  clove,  which  she  gave  me  with  her  own 
little  hand." 

Lord  Ronald  mentions  the  children 
with  approval,  but  Putlitz,  whose  visit 
was  much  longer,  got  to  know  them 
really  well: 

"July  2.--The  Royal  Children  are 
very  rhnrrning  and  well  trained.  The 
Crown   Princess  is  strict  with  them, 


which  IS  very  praiseworthy  in  so  young 
a  mother,  who  is  relieved  by  her  rank 
of  the  duty  of  taking  an  active  part  in 
their  education,  for  which  she  has  not  the 
time.  People  will  indeed  be  surprised 
at  this  talented  and  cultured  nature, 
when  once  her  will  has  full  scope/' 

The  children  on  their  side  seem  to 
have  taken  to  Putlitz  with  enthusiasm. 
He  gave  the  boys  rides  on  hn  head,  and 
he  records  with  pride  that  "they  came 
runnlriL'  from  quite  a  long  way  of?  when 
they  Citutiht  .sight  of  me."  He  also  re- 
cords an  accident — little  Prince  William 
being  thrown  from  iu's  pony — which  must 
have  reminded  the  mother  of  that  day  at 
Windsor  when  she  was  so  distressed  at  a 
similar  though  more  dangerous  mishap 
to  her  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  says  Put- 
litz, he  met  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess on  the  terrace,  "both  full  of  altnost 
infantile  gaiety."  Soon  after\vard  the 
children  appeared.  Prince  William  was 
riding  his  pony,  when  his  hat  fell  off 
ami  hit  the  pony  between  Its  ears;  the 
animal  reared,  and  the  Prince  was 
thrown  oft  on  his  back.  Both  parents 
remained  quite  calm,  and  apparently  took 
no  notice :  whereupon  the  Prince 
mounted  again  and  went  on  riding.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  mother's  pang 
of  terror  beneath  that  outward  calmness. 
Well  may  Putlitz  praise  the  sensible  up- 
bringing of  the  children,  which  made 
them  perfectly  natural,  well-behaved, 
and  obedient. 

But  it  is  the  remarkable  personality  of 
the  Crown  Princess  which  chiefly  inter- 
ests this  literary  man  turned  courtier. 
One  moment  she  is  Instructing  him  to 
write  to  a  poet  and  thank  him  for  a  copy 
of  verses;  at  another  she  is  arranging  a 
pirnic  party  in  her  own  little  garden 
near  the  Palace.  Some  one,  generally 
Putlitz  himself,  reads  aloud  after  tea, 
and  if  the  poem  or  story  is  pathetic  the 
Crown  Princess  is  moved  to  tears.  At 
other  times  they  have  music,  generally 
glees,  followed  by  good  talk  on  litera- 
ture or  on  contemporary  politics  and  per- 
sonages, about  whom  both  the  Crown 
Prince  and  the  Princess  speak  with  a  can- 
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dour  which  astonishes  Putlitz.  He  can- 
not praise  enough  this  delightfully  in- 
formal, unaffected,  and  yet  exquisitely 
cultivated  and  intellectual  family  life: 

"Here  one  feels  absolutely  secure 
from  intrigue,'  and  only  meets  with 
frankness  and  clear  intellipence.  All  evil 
designs  mmt  necessarily  fail  in  tlie  end 
before  sucli  qualities." 

The  dramatist  felt  also  the  great 
charm  of  the  Oown  Prince's  personality. 
He  says  that  the  two  natures  of  husband 
and  wife  arc  each  a  perfect  complement 
of  the  other,  and  each  exercises  on  the 
other  an  immistakably  happy  influence. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  significant  that, 
while  emphasising  the  perfect  harmony 
of  the  marriage,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  Crown  Prince,  notwith- 
standing the  more  brilliant  qualities  of 
the  Princess,  still  preserves  his  simple 
nnd  natural  attitude  and  his  undeniable 
influence. 

And  when  the  time  comes  to  say  good- 
bye, Putlitz  sums  up  his  experiences  to 
his  wife:  "I  liavc  been  entertained  by  a 
most  highly  dowered  Princess  and  a 
most  marvellous  woman,  full  of  intel- 
lect, energy,  culture,  kindness,  and  benev- 
olence," 

On  September  ii,  1864,  a  third  son 
was  born,  Prince  Sinismund.  This  lit- 
tle Prince  was  destined  to  have  but  a 
brief  life.  He  was  born  the  child  of 
peace,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  be- 
coming his  godfather,  but  he  died  almost 
on  the  very  day  that  Prussia  drew  the 
sword  against  Austria  in  the  war  of 
1866. 

That  same  autumn  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess paid  her  first  visit  to  Darmstadt,  to 
stay  with  her  best  loved  sister,  Princess 
Alice.  The  latter  wrote  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria n  charniinjr  account  of  the  visit,  in 
which  she  said;  "1  always  admire  Vicky's 
understanding  and  brightness  each  time 
I  see  her  again.  She  is  so  well,  and  in 
such  good  looks  as  I  have  not  seen  her 
for  long.  The  baby  is  a  love  and  is  very 
pretty." 

In  October  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princes^,  with  their  four  children,  started 
for  La  Farraz,  in  Switzerland.  They 


left  immediately  after  the  birthday  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  which  day  was  al^  that 
of  the  baptism  of  Prince  Sigismund. 
The  Prince  wrote  just  before  leaving 
Potsdam  to  an  intimate  friend: 

"The  older  I  grow,  die  more  I  come 
to  know  of  human  beinga,  the  more  I 
thank  God  for  having  given  me  a  wife 
like  mine.  What  happiness  it  is  to  leave 
behind  one  all  one's  anxieties  and  all  the 
troubles  of  this  life,  to  be  alone  with 
those  we  lovel  I  trust  that  God  will 
preserve  our  peace  and  domestic  happi- 
ness. I  ask  for  nothing  else." 

The  successful  campaign  against  Den- 
mark had  drawn  all  German  hearts  to- 
gether.  Neither  the  Crown  Prince  nor 

the  Crown  Princess  had  ever  been  un- 
popular with  the  army,  who  felt  really 
honoured  by  that  honorary  colonelcy 
which  had  so  much  anni'?r(1  the  Princess. 
The  Danish  War  greatly  increased  their 
popularity,  and  the  year  that  followed 
was  probably  one  of  the  happiest  of  their 
lives.  They  adored  their  children,  who 
were  being  thoroughly  well  brought  up, 
and,  with,  the  one  paramount  exception 
of  the  Prince  Consort's  death,  no  great 
bereavement  had  cast  its  shadow  over 
their  family  circle. 

The  Crown  Princess  had  early  de- 
trrm'ncd  in  her  social  life  to  consider 
neither  party  spirit  nor  high  official  posi- 
tion; she  preferred  to  gather  round  her 
a  remarkable  society  of  interesting  and 
distingui'^hrtl  people, — scholars,  theolog- 
ians, arclueologists  and  explorers,  artists, 
and  men  of  letters.  She  was  always  pa»- 
sionately  fond  of  music,  and  many  a 
young  performer  owed  his  or  her  first 
introduction  to  the  public  to  the  winter 
concerts  which  she  organised,  while  no 
British  painter  nr  writer  of  eminence 
ever  came  to  Berlin  without  receiving  an 
invitation  to  the  New  Palace. 

One  of  the  most  striking  testimonies 
to  the  Crown  Princess's  intellectual  in- 
terests is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  written 
to  Charles  Darwin,  in  Jmrnift  x86St  by 
Sir  Charles  Lycll.  The  great  ceokiignt 
says  that  he  had  had, 

"An  animated  conversation  on  Dar- 
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winism  with  the  Princess  Royal,  who 
is  a  worthy  daughter  of  her  father,  in 
the  reading  of  good  books  and  thinking 
of  what  she  rends.  She  was  very  much 
au  fait  at  the  Origin  and  Huxley's  book, 
die  Antiquity.  &c.,  &c.,  and  with  the 
Pfahlbauten  Museums  which  she  lately 
saw  in  Switzerland.  She  said  that,  after 
twke  reading  you,  she  could  not  see  her 
way  as  to  the  origin  of  four  thinp; 
namely,  the  world,  species,  man,  or  the 
black  and  white  rnce<;.  Did  one  of  the 
latter  con;c  from  the  other,  or  both  from 
some  common  stock?  And  she  asked  me 
what  I  was  doinc,  and  I  explained  that, 
in  re-casting  the  Principles,  I  had  to  give 
up  the  independent  creation  of  each 
species.  She  said  she  fully  understood 
my  difficulty,  for  after  your  book  'the 
old  opinions  had  received  a  shake  from 
which  they  never  would  recover.' " 

It  may  seem  an  intrusion  on  what 
should  be  sacred  protmd  to  touch  on  the 
religious  belief  of  the  Crown  Princess, 
but  it  is  a  subject  on  which  there  have 

hern  a  certain  number  of  mis-statements, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  well  to  set  forth 
plainly  the  material  facts. 

The  present  generation  perhaps  hardly 
realises  what  a  period  of  intellectual  fer- 
ment had  set  in  just  at  the  time  when 
the  Princess's  mind  was  most  eageriy 
absorbing  all  that  she  could  read  and  hear 
on  the  subject  of  religion  and  philosophy. 
She  was  twenty  when  Essays  and  Re- 
views appeared :  she  was  twenty-two 
when  Colenso  published  his  honk  nn  the 
Pentateuch:  twenty-three  when  Renan's 
Vie  it  Jetu  appeaivd:  twenty-four  when 
Strauss's  shorter  Lthen  Jesu  was  pub- 
lished: and  in  one  year  from  the  time  in 
her  life  at  which  we  have  now  arrived 
Eece  Homo  was  to  appear. 

Most  important  of  all.  Darwin  had 
published  his  Origin  of  Species  in  1859, 
when  the  Princess  was  nineteen,  and  it 
is  evident  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  letter 
that  she  had  not  only  read  but  under- 
Stood  that  epoch-making  book.  Of  all 
the  giants  of  those  days  Darwin  alone  re- 
mains a  giant;  the  lapse  of  time,  as  well 
as  the  work  of  other  scholars  and  think- 
ers, has  reduced  the  intellectual  stature 


of  those  other  writers  whose  work 
seemed  of  sucii  crucial  importance  when 
the  Princess  was  a  young  woman. 

It  wa>  indr("il  a  prrind  when  many 
thought  that  the  old  sound,  even  impreg- 
nable, position  of  Christianity  had  been 
not  only  undermined  but  overthrown, 
Strauss,  for  example,  honestly  believed 
that  he  had  entirely  destroyed  the  his- 
torical credibility  of  the  four  Gcspels. 
The  Princess  herself  came  to  Germany 
at  a  moment  when  the  Tiibingen  school 
were  tlie  intellectual  leaders,  and  Strauss 
was  their  prophet,  and  the  training  she 
had  undercone  tmdcr  r!ir  superintendence 
of  her  father  had  prepared  her  to  sympa- 
thise rather  irith  the  attack  than  with 
the  defence.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  that 
orthodoxy  was  not  then  very  fortunate 
in  its  champions,  and  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  the  scholarship  and  intel- 
lectual strenuth  of  the  time  belonged  to 
the  advanced  thinkers.  .Moreover,  it 
must  be  renieitibercd  that  much  of  the 
religion  of  that  day  was  mere  lip-service, 
a  convenrional  orthodoxy  which,  while  it 
resisted  investigation  and  inquiry  on  the 
one  hand,  failed  to  bear  practical  fruit 
in  conduct  and  life. 

Only  a  few  months  after  the  Princess 
had  arrived  in  Prussia  as  a  bride,  the  then 
Prince  Regent,  her  father-in-law,  made 
a  speech  u'hich  arrracred  great  attention, 
not  only  in  Germany  but  in  Europe  gen- 
erally. In  it  he  said  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  thc 
established  church  of  Prussia,  an  ortho- 
doxy had  grown  up  which  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  ba«c  principles  of  the 
churcli,  an  !  the  church,  in  consequence, 
had  dissemblers  among  its  adherent*.  .All 
hypocrisy,  the  Prince  continued — and  he 
defined  hypocrisy  as  ecclesiastical  matters 
which  arc  utilised  for  selfish  purposes — 
ought  to  be  exposed  wherever  possible. 
It  was  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  in- 
dividual that  real  religion  was  exhibited, 
and  that  must  always  be  distinguished 
from  external  religious  appearance  and 
show. 

When  such  language  could  be  used 
from  the  very  steps  of  the  throne,  it  may 
be  imagined  how  great  was  the  intellec- 
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tual  ferment  in  which  every  one  who 
thought  and  read  at  all  was  necessarily 
involved.  Naturally  the  eager,  impul- 
sive Princess,  with  the  intellectual  cour- 
age and  sincerity  which  her  father  had 
implanted  in  her,  could  not  stand  aloof. 
But  if,  at  this  time  of  her  life,  she 
seemed  to  abandon  the  old  orthodox  posi- 
tions, it  is  not  less  true  to  say  that,  while 
paying  the  penalty  at  the  time  in  unhap- 
piness  and  spiritual  disquiet,  she  ulti- 
mately reaped  the  reward  of  an  even 
firmer  faith.  She  came  to  see,  indeed, 
that  the  deepest  religious  convictions  arc 
not  the  fruit  of  philosophical  speculation 
or  of  textual  criticism,  but  of  experience. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  die  Prin- 
cess was  destined  to  be  a  near  spectator 
of  great  events — of  the  progress  and  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  Bismarck's  policy  of 
blood  and  iron;  while  in  her  own  home 
she  sufPcrrd  the  bitter  pain  of  the  death 
of  children,  of  sister,  of  brother.  Even 
what  seemed  surely  the  crowning  tragedy 
of  her  husband's  brief  reign  and  swift 
end  was  not  all.  That  cruel  malady, 
the  origin  of  which  still  defies  research, 
and  which  often,  as  in  her  case,  kills 
slowly  with  lingering  torture,  seized 
upon  her  in  her  stricken  widowhood. 

Yet  the  successive  ordeals  through 
which  she  passed  seemed  but  to 
strcnL'thrn  her  prnsp  upon  the  realities  of 
life,  and  the  Christian  faith  took  on  for 
her  a  new  meaning  and  became  the  rock 
to  which  alone  she  dung.  She  left  a  most 
striking  cxprf?«ion  of  her  religious  belief, 
written  in  the  summer  of  1884,  at  a  time 
when  she  had  no  prevision  of  the  fiery 
trials  which  were  still  in  store  for  her. 
Long  as  the  passage  is,  it  is  worth  quot- 
ing in  lull: 

"When  people  are  puzaled  with  Chris- 
tianity (or  their  acceptance  of  it),  I  am 
reminded  of  a  discussion  between  an 
Englishman  and  an  advanced  radical  of 
the  Continent  (a  politician).  The  bitter 
said,  'England  will  become  a  republic  as 
time  advances.'  I'he  Englishman  an- 
swered, *I  do  not  see  why  she  should. 
We  enjoy  all  the  advantages  a  republic 
could  crive  us  (and  a  few  more),  and 
none  of  its  disadvantages.'   Does  not  this 


conversation  supply  us  with  a  fit  com- 
parison when  one  hears,  The  days  of 
creeds  are  gone  by,  &c.  ?  I  say  'No.* 
You  can  be  a  good  Christian  and  a  Phi- 
losopher and  a  Sage,  &c.  The  eternal 
truths  on  which  Christianity  rests  are  ' 
true  for  ever  and  for  all ;  the  forms  they 
take  are  endless;  their  modes  of  expres- 
sion vary.  It  is  so  living  a  thing  that  it 
will  grow  and  expand  and  unfold  its 
depths  to  thoae  who  know  how  to  aeek 
for  them. 

*To  the  thinking,  the  hoard  of  tra- 
ditions, of  legends  and  doctrines,  which 

have  gathered  around  it  in  the  course  of 
centuries  remain  precious  and  sacred,  to 
be  loved  and  venerated  as  garbs  in  «^ich 
the  vivifying,  underlying  truths  were 
clad,  and  beyond  which  many  an  eye  has 
never  been  able  to  penetrate.  It  would 
be  wrong,  and  cruel,  and  dangerous  to 
diiturh  them;  but  meanwhile  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  soar  above  the  earth- 
born  smallness  of  outward  things  con- 
tinues to  increase,  and  the  words  in 
which  they  clothe  their  souls'  conception 
of  Christianity  are  valuable  to  mankind; 
they  are  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  human 
beings,  and  can  be  teachers  and  leaders 
by  their  goodness  and  their  wisdom.  So 
were  the  Prophets  and  the  Apostles  in 
their  day,  and  so  are  all  great  writers, 
poets,  and  thinkers.  That  the  Church 
of  England  should  now  possess  so  many 
of  these  men  is  a  blessing  for  the  nation, 
and  the  best  proof  that  the  mission  of  die 
Church  on  earth  has  not  come  to  an 
end." 

We  must  now  take  up  again  Ae 

thread  of  the  Crown  Princess's  life, 
when,  unshadowed  by  any  sense  of  im- 
pending doom,  she  was  absorbed  in  her 
husband  and  children  and  in  her  intel* 
Icctual  and  artistic  pursuits. 

Prussia  was  then  very  backward  in  the 
practical  application  of  art  to  industry, 
but  the  Crown  Princess,  who  had  seen 
bow  much  her  father  had  achieved  in  this 
direction  in  England,  was  determined  to 
do  all  she  could  to  secure  a  similar  ini> 
provcment  in  her  adopted  country.  Early 
in  1865  she  caused  a  memorandum  to  be 
drawn  up  setting  forth  the  necessity  of 
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founding  a  School  of  Applied  Art  on  the 
model  of  similar  institutions  in  England. 
The  movement  thus  started  by  the  Crown 

Princess  led  eventually  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Museum  of  Indusrrlnl  Art  at  Ber- 
lin, which  is  connected  with  the  School 
of  Applied  Art. 

It  was  largely  due  to  tlie  nctive  sup- 
port and  interest  of  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  that  applied  art  not  only 
found  a  home  in  Prussia,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  reached  so  high  a  pitch  of 
excellence  that  other  countries  are  now 
fain  to  learn  from  Germany.  The 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  also  both  sug- 
gested and  themselves  supervised  the  col- 
lection and  arrangement  of  an  exhibition 
of  artistic  objects  in  the  Royal  Armoury 
at  Berlin.  This,  by  showing  Prussian 
craftsmen  what  had  already  been  done, 
greatly  promoted  the  development  of  ap- 
plied art. 

But  all  was  not  sunshine  during  this 
peaceful,  happy  year,  for  during  its 
course  the  Crown  Princess  lost  the  con- 
stant support  and  loyal  help  of  Robert 
Moricr.  Although  the  whole  of  his 
diplomatic  career  had  been  given  up  to 
Germany,  although  he  had  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  ?tudy  of  the  political, 
social,  and  commercial  conditions,  and  of 
the  relations  between  Prusna  and  Eng- 
land, it  was  arranged  that  he  should  he 
transferred  to  Athens. 

Morier  parted  with  the  Crown  Prince 

{To  be 


and  Princess  on  December  15th,  and  it 
is  on  record  that  the  Princess  wept  bit- 
terly on  saying  good-bye  to  him.  Bis- 
marck and  his  followers  were  propor- 
tionately delighted  at  getting  rid  of  him. 
But  their  joy  was  premature,  for  the 
Athens  appointment  fell  through,  and 
IVIorier  was  finally  transferred  to  Darm- 
stadt as  Charge  d 'Affaires,  a  change  due 
to  the  personal  intervention  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  Bismarck 
generally  looked  at  things  from  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view.  He  had  found  by 
experience  the  value  of  secret  agents,  of 
whom  he  made  constant  use,  and  so  he 
believed  that  every  one  whom  he  dis- 
liked, whom  he  feared,  whom  he  wiriied 
to  conciliate,  made  use  of  them  too.  To 
his  mind  Robert  Moricr  was  a  secret 
agent,  and  it  was  his  great  desire  to  iso- 
late the  Oown  PriAce  and  Princess  from 
every  one  who  did  not  hdong  directly  to 
bis  own  party. 

While  at  Darmstadt  Morier  remained 
in  touch  mth  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess,  and  it  was  he  who  advued  the 
sclectinn  of  Dr.  Min/pctcr  as  tutor  to 
their  eldest  son.  afterwards  the  Emperor 
William  II.  Dr.  Hinzpeter,  who  had 
been  a  friend  of  Morier  for  some  time, 
was  an  authority  on  national  ccononqr 
and  social  reform,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
the  highest  personal  character. 


The  next  article  in  Mr.  Tassin's  series  will  deal  with  the  "Atlantic  Monthly" 
and  Jmnei  T.  Fields.  In  thh  a§*  of  ma^mtines,  wrote  J.  T.  TrowMd^e,  it  is  di0i~ 

cult  to  imagmr  the  interest  excited  by  the  advent  of  the  long-expeeted  "Atlantic." 
Says  Howells  in  "Literary  Friends"  "Every  ambitious  young  writer  was  eager  to 
enter  his  name  with  the  chosen  among  its  co  ntributors,and  in  the  list  of  Ticinor  am, 
Fields,  They  were  literary  publishers  in  a  sense  suck  as  the  business  vforld  has  known 
nowhere  ehe  before  or  since.  Their  imprint  was  a  warrant  of  quality  to  the  reader 
and  of  immortality  to  the  author."  Perhaps  no  firm  ever  had  a  more  illustrious  con- 
temporary list;  and  perhaps  no  pukliskerum  ever  more  endetared  to  kis  nutkors. 
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A  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  by  the  booksellers  throughout 
the  country  between  the  ist  of  May  and  the  ist  of  June: 


FICTION 


Cmr 

m  ON  Lnr 

•D  fm  Lnr 

New  York  (Uptown) . . 

What  Will  People  Say? 

Wife  Out  of  Eont 

New  York  (Downtown) 

Pidgin  Island 

The  Fortunate  Youth 

I'he  Salamander 

What  Will  People  Sav? 

The  Woman's  Law 

Ptollyanna 

Polly  anna 

What  Will  Peoole  Sav? 

Binningham,  Ala*  .... 

Pollyanna 

Diane  of  dM  Green  Van 

Penrad 

Ariadne  of  Allan  Water 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

What  Will  People  Say? 

Overland  Red 

Pollyanna 

Diane  of  the  Green  Van 

Diane  of  !fic  Crccri  Van 

Once  to  Every  Man 

Diane  of  the  Green  Van 

What  Will  People  Say? 

Tlic  Fortunate  Youdi 

What  Will  People  Say? 

What  Will  People  Say? 

L nance 

The  Devil's  Gaiden 

The  Salamander 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Pen rod 

What  Will  People  Say? 

Pen  rod 

The  Salamander 

Kansas  City,  Mo  

Pollyanna 

The  Peacock  Feather 

The  Fortunate  Youth 

The  Salamander 

What  Wilt  People  Say? 

The  Salamander 

T.  Tembarom 

Penrod 

The  Fortunate  Youth 

Chance 

Pen rod 

The  Fortunate  Youth 

The  Fortunate  Youth 

What  Will  People  Say? 

The  Salamander 

Dark  Hollow 

Pollyanna 

Diane  of  the  Green  Van 

Diane  of  the  Green  Van 

Barnabetta  ^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa  

The  World's  Knd 

What  Will  People  Say? 

Capn  Dan  s  Daughter 

Diane  of  the  Green  Van 

The  Fortunate  Youth 

OTerlaad  Red 

L/ianc  oi  mc  wrccn   v  an 

1V1I33   IJllljP  VlBfttlCU 

Kocnester,  n,  x  

ine  fortunate  loutn 

oarnaoetta 

The  Fortunate  Youth 

Penrod 

Pollyanna 

The  Inside  of  the  Cup 

St.  Paul,  Minn  

Diane  of  the  Green  Van 

Sunshine  Jane 

The  Fortunate  Youth 

T.  Tembarom 

The  Salamander 

Nortii  of  '53 

Overland  Red 

The  Inside  of  the  Cup 

World's  End 

The  Inside  of  the  Cup 

The  Inside  of  the  Cup 

The  Rocks  of  Valpre 

What  Will  People  Say? 

The  Woman's  Law 

Pnllyanna 

Full  Swing 

I'lilh  ;uinn 

T.  Tembarom 

L/iyili^ca  by  GoOgle 
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SD  o»  Lot 

World's  End 
World's  End 
The  Price  of  Love 
Sabttance  of  His  Home 
World't  End 

What  Will  People  SfJ 
Sunshine  Jene 

The  Fortunate  YooA 

The  Inside  of  the  Cup 
Ariadne  of  Allan  Water 
Full  Swing  . 
The  Salanumder  | 
Diane  of  the  Green  Van 
Pen rod 

The  Fortunate  Yooft 
The  Price  of  Love 

The  Forfunatc  Youth 
What  Will  People  Say? 
Once  to  Every  Man 
The  Inside  of  the  Cup 

Pen  rod 

The  Price  of  Love 
The  Vallej  of  the  Moon 
What  Will  People  Say? 

The  DeviPfl  Garden 

Ariadne  nf  Allnn  Water 

The  Fortunate  Youth 

The  Peacock  Feather 

The  Price  of  Love 

What  Will  People  Say? 

Cap'n  Dan'e  Daughter 

T«  Tenharoni 

Peter  Piper 

The  Fortunate  Youth 

Pcnrod 

Penrad 

Diane  of  the  Green  Van 
Pollyanna 

The  Fortunate  YouA 

Hagar  Revelly 
The  Man  Inside 
Once  to  Every  Man 


4TH  cv  Im 

The  Fortunate  Youdi 

Pcnrod 

The  Last  Shot 
Black  it  White 
The  Fortunate  Youdi 

Penrod 

Orerlaod  Red 

Bamabetta 

Laddie 

Black  is  White 
Once  to  Every  Man 
Ariadne  of  Allan  Weter 

Pollyanna 
World's  End 
Chance 
Chance 
Overland  Red 
Penrod 

The  Fortunate  Youth 

The  Salamander 

The  Passionnte  Friends 

The  Salamander 

Diane  of  the  Green  Van 

When   Ghott  Meett 

Ghost 
V.  V.'i  Byee 
Full  SwinR 
The  World  Set  Free 
Chance 
Full  Swug 
Pollyanna 
Rung  Ho! 
Light  of  Western  Stars 
The  Fortunate  Youdi 
Chance 
Pollyanna 

The  Fortunate  Youdi 

I  ipht  nf   Western  Stars 
Once  to  Every  Man 
T.  Tembarom 

The  Devil's  Garden 
Sunshine  Jane 
The  Boomers 


$TH  OH  Lnr 

Unto  Cesar 
The  Marryers 
Once  to  Every  Man 
Miss  Billy  Married 
Captivating  Mary  Car 
stairs 

Ariadne  of  Allan  Water 
Sweet  Apple  Cove 

The  Inside  of  die  Cup 
The  Salamander 

PoI!yanna 
Overland  Red 
The  Woman's  Law 
My  Wife's  Hidden  Lif 
The  Women  We  Marry 
Diane  of  the  Green  Van 
The  Fortunate  Youth 
Miss  Billy  Married 
The  Devil's  Garden 
The  Price  of  Love 
Black  is  White 
Light  of  Western  Star! 
Sweet  Apple  Cove 
World's  End 
Penrod 

Laddie 

Chance 

The  Salamander 
Pcnrod 
North  of  '53 
Overland  Red 
The  Salamander 
Bamabetta 

What  Will  People  Say? 

T.  Tembarom 
Peg  O'  My  Heart 
Home 

Pollyanna 

Diane  of  the  Green  Van 

The  Woman  Thou  Gav 

est  Me  ' 

Light  of   Western  Stars 
The  Fortunate  Youth 
What  Wm  People  Say?l 


6th  on  Lot 

Once  to  Every  man 
Diane  of  the  Green  Van 
Peter  Piper 

What  Will  People  Say? 
The  Woman's  Law 

Overland  Red 

Captivating  Mary  Car- 
stairs 
Chance 

What  Will  People  Say? 

Daddv-I.ong-LegS 

Penrod 

Peter  Piper 

The  Devil's  Gatden 

Overland  Red 

The  Inside  of  die  Cup 

Once  to  Every  Man 

T.  Tembarom 

Vandover  and  the  Brute 

Full  Swing 

The  Price  of  Love 

Overland  Red 

The  Incandescent  Lily 

The  Devil's  Garden 

Witness  for  the  Defense 

Heart's  Country 

Wnrld's  End 
Full  Swing 
Miss  Billy  Married 
Wife  Out  of  Egypt 
The  Last  Shot 
World's  End 
Pollyanna 

The  World  Set  Free 
The  Devil's  Garden 
The  Salamander 
Chance 

Chance 

The  Salamander 
Sunshine  Jane 

The  Salamander 
The  Woman's  Law 
Cap'n  Dan's  Daughter 
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SALE  OP  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 


The  New  York  Public  Library,  CucaUtioo  Department  reporti  books  most  in  demand, 

excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  vierk  ending  May  6th: 

X.  Poems.  Tagore. 

a.  European  Dramatitti. 

3.  Plays.  Sfrindberg. 

4.  The  House  in  Good  Taste,   de  Wolf. 

5.  Modern  Dancing.  Casde. 

(.  Mexico,  die  Land  of  Unreit  Baerltn. 

For  the  week  ending  May  i^th: 

1.  The  Near  East  Hichens. 

2.  Paradoxes  of  Catholicity.  Benson. 

3.  Roman   Life   in   the   Days   of  Cicero. 

Charch. 

4.  A  Traveller  at  Forty.  Drdter. 

5.  Dramatic  Portraits.  Howe* 

6.  How  to  Sing.  Caruso. 


For  the  week  ending  May  20th: 

1.  Socialism:  Promise  or  Menace.  Hiltquitt 

and  Ryan. 

2.  The  Mexican  People:  Their  Struggle  for 

rreedorn.    de  Lara  and  Pinchon. 

3.  Thev  Who  Knock  at  Our  Gates.  Antio. 

4.  Ancient  Rome   and  Modem  America. 

Ferrero. 

5.  The  Seen  and  Unseen  at  Stratford-on- 

Avon.  Howell** 

Ft  ike  wek  enHnf  Map  Vfth: 

1.  Modern  Onnring.  Caatle. 

2.  Poems.  l\-l>:nre. 

3.  Tcchni<iuc  of  the  Photo-Play.  Sargent. 

4.  They  Who  Knock  at  Our  dates.  Antin. 

5.  Elements  of  Accounting.  Klein. 

6.  Across  Unlmown  South  America.  Lan- 

dor. 


NON-FICnON— l»MAllD-4ltOU  THE  BOOKaBLtlM*  UflS 

Mexico:  Tlie  Wonderland  of  Aa  South. 
Canon. 

The  Panama  Gateway.  Bishop. 

The  Real  Mexico.  Fvfe. 
The  Works  of  Tagore. 
The  Mexican  People,   de  Lara  and  Pin- 
chon. 


What  Men  Live  By.  CaboC 
Modern  Dancing.  Castle. 
They  Who  Knock  at  Our  Gates.  Antin. 
Thinking  Black.  Crawford. 
Social  Forces  in  England  and  America. 
Wells. 

Misalliance  and  Other  Plays.  Shaw. 
Bird  and  Flower  Guides.  Reed. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 
From  tlic  lt*;ts  sent  in  bv  the  booksellers 


from  the  various  cities  (see  chart,  pages  590 
and  591)  the  six  beat-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following  sys- 
tem: 

A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list  receives  10 


2d  " 

3d  " 
4th  " 
$th  - 
6th  " 


8 
7 

5 
4 


According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
hooks  (fiction)  which  haTc  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

r.  The  Fortunate  Touih.  Locke.  (Lane.) 

$'•35   

2.  What    Will    People    Say?  Hughes. 

(flarper.)  $1.35  

3.  Pnllyanna.   Porter.    (Page.)  $1.25... 
Pen  rod.    Tarkington.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.25  

Diane  of  the  Green  Van.  Dal- 
rymple.  (Reilly  and  Britton.) 

$1-35   ;  •  . 

The  Salamander.   Johnson.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.3$  108 


'7» 

152 
127 


116 
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Chronicle  and  Comment 


Now  that  every  one  in  the  land  has 
had  various  oppnrtnnitirs  of  r\prr-;-;;iv_' 

his  or  her  opinion  as  to 
Pride  and  what  are  the  world's 
HoqpitaUtj       best  drart  stories,  here 

is  a  whimsical  question 
which  wc  like  to  think  has  never  been 
asked  before,  at  least  in  print,  although 
the  iilc.i  irscif  is  supucstcd  by  a  paragraph 
in  Arnold  Bennett's  Your  United  Sfntes. 
Suppose  that  you  were  entertaining  for  a 
week  some  distinguished,  cultivated,  dis- 
criniinnrinp  Kuropcanwhi)  had  never  visit- 
ed our  country  before,  and  whose  impres- 
sions of  America  were  to  be  formed  en- 
tirely by  that  week  as  your  guest.  Your 
patriotism  was  kcnily  sensitive.  Yon 
wished  him  to  go  back  to  the  older  world 
with  the  highest  possible  opinion  of  every 
aspect  of  American  life  and  i  i\  ilisatinn, 
its  dignity,  comfort,  and  beauty.  ()f 
course  in  real  life  you  would  be  obiiued 
to  extend  your  hospitality  in  accordance 
with  man-rial  limitations.  But  in  f.uh  \ 
there  need  be  no  such  limitations.  All 
the  land  is  yours.  Where  and  how 
would  you  entertain  him? 


A  Dream 


A  few  years  apo  we  heard  a  story  of 
a  curious  dream,  which  at  tlie  time  we 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
print,  but  which  now. 
with  the  suppression  of 
names,    may    be  told 
without  indiscretion.  A  clever  American 
woman  was  writing  a  book  about  the 

Vol.  XXXIX.  No.  6 


death  of  one  of  history's  greatest  mart>  rs, 
wliove  a'^sas-;iriation  >h()ok  the  world.  She 
had  saturated  herself  with  her  subject, 
living  with  it  nipht  and  day.  While  in 
this  mental  i n  'ition,  she»  to  use  the 
phrase  of  John  Bunyan,  dreamed  a 
dream.  In  the  dream  she  was  walkinjj 
in  company  with  the  man  whose  mis- 
guided liand  had  struck  the  martyr  down. 
1  here  came  a  time  when  he  stopped  in 
the  walk,  and  turning  to  her  said,  "Miss 

 ,  I  will  tell  you  a  preat  secret  of 

history.  It  i>  soinethinp  tliat  no  one  in 
the  world  but  myself  has  ever  known. 

I  did  not  kill  .   He  cont' 

thitted  iukide  in  thai  ho*.** 
•  •  • 

In  the  Chronicle  and  Comment  of  the 
June  issue  we  quoted  from  Mr.  Charles 

Kdward  Russell's  Thru 
Shifting  Scenes.  A  part 
of  what  we  quoted 
brought  to  us  the  foU 
lowinp  letter  from  the  Genera!  Manaper 
of  the  Associated  Press.  W'e  have  no 
opinion  to  express  in  the  matter,  and  are 
printinp  the  letter  because  we  feel  that 
it  '•hould  be  printed,  not  that  we  are 
espou.sinp  one  side  or  the  other. 

Editor  "The  Bookman": 

In  your  June  issue  ><>u  (|uot«  from  a  iww 
book  of  Charles  E.  Russell's  a  statement  that 
Eugene  Field  was  the  author  of  what  vTas 
known  as  the  "Matthew  Arnold  Hoax"  per- 
petrated by  Ac  Chicago  D4utjf  Ntvu  upon 
the  Cfaicago  Tribune.   Mr.  RusmII's  ttate- 


A  Letter 
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THE  NEW  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ment  is  inaccurate.  Euf;cnc  Field  took  no 
part  in  the  "Matihrw  Arnold  Hoax." 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Melville  £.  Stone. 

•  •  • 

Ever  since  the  late  Frank  Norris  de- 
clared that  New  Y'nrk,   New  Orleans 

and  San  Francisco  were 
Cobb  the  only  American  c't- 

Comments         ies  to  be  taken  seriously 

in  a  literary  way,  ear- 
nest youths  with  ideals  and  small  type- 
writers have  been  flocking  into  them, 
drinkinp  more  or  less  California  claret, 
and  tnrninfi  out  copy.  San  Francisco  has 
become  a  tradition  as  possessing  the  mo>t 
essentially  literary  atmosphere  of  the 
three  cities,  and  it  has  been  accredited  to 
her  blue  sky,  infusion  of  old  Spani^^h 
blood,  the  sight  of  Mt.  Tamalpais  and 
the  spirit  of  the  '40ers.  Now  comes 
Irvin  Cobb  and,  after  investigating  San 
Francisco  and  writing  about  it  in  Rough- 
ing U  Dv  Luxe,  a  humorous  guide  to  the 
Far  West,  he  has  declared  in  an  inter- 


view that  the  only  reason  why  San  Fran- 
cisco is  literary  is  because  it  is  the  oldesc 
town  in  its  territory. 

•  •  • 

The  same  reason,  says  Mr.  Cobh,  ap- 
plies to  the  aforementioned  New  York 
and  New  Orleans;  to  Rome,  London, 
Paris  and  Vienna,  They  are  old.  They 
have  had  time  to  accumulate  traditions. 
Ir  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  Lon- 
don's fogs  or  San  P'rancisco's  sunshine, 
once  the  town  is  old  enough  to  have  a 
literary  atmosphere,  the  pleased  consum- 
ers of  the  atmosphere  credit  it  to  the 
meteorological  conditions,  or  the  fact  that 
famous  men  have  lived  there,  or  to  any- 
thing but  the  real  cause — the  age  of  the 
town.  When  Painted  Post,  Arizona, 
grows  old  enough,  says  Mr.  Cobb,  it  will 
have  had  famous  men  treading  its  streets, 
it  will  have  traditions  and  literary  atmos- 
phere, and  there  will  be  a  group  of  young 
enthusiasts  drinking  California  claret  and 
declaring  that  it's  only  in  temperamental 
Painted  Post  that  one  can  get  the  real 
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inspiration  to  write — just  as  they  now  do 
in  San  Francisco. 


Slight,   hut   unquestionahly  amusing, 

are  the  various  skits  that  make  up  Mr. 

James  Montgomery 

_  ...  Flagg's  /  Shou/J  Say 

Personalities  'n     u    i    •  • 

00.     1  he  book  is  in  a 

way  an  own  cousin  to 
some  of  the  books  with  which  Mr.  Julian 
Street  has  won  a  measure  of  popularity, 
and  is  more  remotely  related  to  the  works 
of  certain  other  contemporary  American 
humourists.  In  a  spirit  of  pleasant  ex- 
aggeration that  is  not  always  exaggera- 
tion /  Should  Say  So  hits  off  some  of  the 
foibles  and  follies  of  the  day.  The  din- 
ner party,  the  "used"  motor  car,  and  its 
ingenious  salesman,  the  theatre,  and  the 
summer  resort  are  all  fair  game  for  Mr. 
Flagg.  Much  more  intimate  is  the  chap- 
ter "Parlour  Fntertainers."  Here,  in 
text  and  illustration,  arc  presented  to  us 
a  score  of  American  men  and  women  of 
letters  of  more  or  less  celebrity.  In  a 
spirit  of  perfect  good  nature  Mr.  Flagg 
has  played  with  their  pet  poses  and  ec- 


ANOTHER  IMPRESSION  OF  IRVIN  COBB 


AN  ACCURATE  PORTRAIT  OF  IRVIN  COBB  AS  SEEN 
BV  JOHN  MCCUTCHEON 

centricities.  now  and  then  introducing  the 
title  of  a  favourite  anecdote  or  an  inno- 
cent-looking epigram  that  causes  the  ini- 
tiated reader  a  momentary  gasp. 

•  •  • 

A  criticism  that  is  constantly  being  di- 
rected against  all  magazines,  and  perhaps 
more  especially  against 
More  of  what  are  known  as  class 

the  Editor  magazines,  is  that  they 

arc  lacking  in  variety. 

"The    Magazine.    Oh,  yes.    It  is 

good.  I  grant  that.  But  it  is  so  much 
the  same  month  after  month,  and  why 
do  they  run  so  much  to  the  same  set  of 
contributors?"  That  is  the  kindlier  judg- 
ment. There  arc  others  who  arc  firmly 
convinced  that  when  certain  names  ap- 
pear with  regularity  on  a  magazine's 
Table  of  Contents  it  means  just  one 
thing.  That  there  is  an  inner  and  favour- 
ite circle  of  contributors,  and  that  an 
outsider,  however  efficient,  stands  but  lit- 
tle chance.  Again  we  take  occasion  to 
point  out  that  this  idea  assumes  that  the 
editor  is  a  traveller  from  Altruria.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  no  one  experiences  so  much 
pain  and  exasperation  as  docs  the  editor 
when  he  contemplates  the  contents  page 
and  sees  that  his  authors  of  this  month 
arc  very  much  the  same  men  and  women 
whose  names  appeared  in  the  issue  of  last 
month  and  of  the  month  before.  He  is 
keenly  sensitive  to  that  charge  of  same- 
ness, but  what  is  he  to  do? 

•  •  • 

There  is  prevalent  the  idea  that  edit- 
ing a  magazine  is  merely  a  matter  of  se- 
lection.   There  is  the  manuscript  box 


OLIVER  IIERFORO  AND  JAMES  L.  FORD  IN  STRANGE  SURROUNDINGS 


filled  with  proffered  material,  ^lood,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  'I'lic  pnod  editor  picks 
out  the  fiood  manuscripts  and  makes  a 
j:»)(»d  majia/ine.  the  nie«liocre  editor  the 
mediocre  manuscripts  and  makes  a  medi- 
ocre maiia/ine,  the  poor  editor  the  poor 
manuscripts,  and  ins  niapa/ine  is  in  con- 
sequence a  failure.  The  legend  has  nat- 
urally been  fostered  by  all  the  tales  of 
subsequently  famous  novels  and  short 
stories  tliat  in  the  beginning  met  with 
rejection.  But  what  arc  the  facts?  Per- 
haps three  out  of  one  hundred  unsolicited 
and  unsu^'izested  manuscripts  are  avail- 
able, and  perhaps  ten  call  for  serious  con- 
sideration. It  is  not  that  those  that  can 
be  discarded  at  a  glance  entirely  lack 
quality.  The  subject  may  he  a  sound 
one.  Construction  and  writing  may  be 
all  that  could  he  asked,  and  yet  there  may 
be  any  one  of  I'alf  a  dozen  justifying  an 
editor  in  givinj;  it  immediate  rejection. 
Every  magazine  has  a  policy  of  a  sort, 
hard  to  define,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 


distinct,  and  the  contribution  admirably 
suited  to  one  magazine  may  be  quite  out 
of  place  in  another.  Or  again  there  are 
times  when  the  very  fitness  of  an  article 
may  work  against  it.  Yes,  that  is  so 
much  the  kind  of  article  we  want,  that, 
if  you  will  look  in  our  files  you  will  find 
tliat  most  of  what  you  have  to  say  was 
said  in  our  issue  for  Januar)-,  1906,  and 
the  rest  said  in  a  paper  that  appeared  in 
March,  iqii.  Or  it  may  be  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  substantially  the  same  subject  is 
already  in  type,  or  else  has  been  planned. 
Or  perhaps  the  proffered  paper  deals  with 
a  topic  that  we  have  been  rather  over- 
doing of  late.  Or  perhaps  the  editor 
dws  not  see  how  he  can  possibly  find  a 
place  for  it  in  a  reasonable  time.  For 
the  manuscript  to  be  forgotten  of  restless 
nights,  the  manuscript  that  helps  to 
streak  the  hair  with  grey,  is  not  the  prize 
that  has  been  let  slip  through  the  fingers, 
but  the  good  enough  article  or  story  that 
has  to  be  held  over  from  month  to  month, 
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the  place  planned  for  it  being  constantly 
taken  by  a  newcomer  of  greater  interest 
ami  vitality.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  hostility 
that  the  editor  comes  to  a  belief  in  the 
adage  "When  in  doubt,  decline." 
•  •  • 

Just  what  we  want  and  an  absolutefy 
new  name.  That  comes  but  seldom,  but 
when  it  comes  it  is  greeted  in  a  spirit  of 
selfish  exult.Ttion,  and  not  in  the  imagined 
spirit  of  resentful  annoyance.  Of  cour«c 
old  associations  are  pleasant,  but  so  little 
of  an  altruist  is  the  average  editor  that 
he  would  probably  be  quite  pleased  at  a 
change  which  swept  away  every  old  con- 
tributor provided  it  brought  him  a  new 
set  of  fellow-workers  as  good  and  as 
reli.d^lc  as  the  old.  But  so  long  as  tiiat 
is  possible  only  in  fancy,  he  must  cling 
to  the  old,  replacing  now  and  then  with 
great  care.  An  idea  comes  in  for  a  series 
of  two  or  three  or  four  papers.  To  whom 
shall  the  task  be  given?    So  and  So's 
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name  may  be  becoming  a  little  monoto- 
nous on  the  Table  of  Contents,  but  he  is 
;.ca's>iblc,  and  the  work  is  certain  to  be 
re.isonably  well  done.  Against  the  un- 
tried hand  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to 
one,  and  the  almost  inevitable  result  of 
experiment  would  be  disappointment  and 
endless  complication. 

•  •  • 

There  is  another  thorn  on  the  editorial 
cushion  of  which  we  have  spoken  before, 
and  of  which  we  are  moved  to  speak  now. 
'I'hat  is  the  charge  of  lack  of  sympathy 
and  appreciation  that  is  being  constantly 
directed  at  magazine  offices.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  there  are  in  the  land  a  vast 
number  of  persons  with  the  idea  that  an 
editor  is  omniscient,  antl  that  this  omni- 
science is  at  the  public  service.  Every 
other  day's  mail  is  likely  to  bring  a  letter 
asking  for  information  that  to  supply 
would  require  ten  or  twelve  hours'  re- 
search. Some  of  the  writers  are  consid- 
erate when  they  are  informed  of  the  ut- 
ter impossibility  of  complying  with  all 
th<se  requests.  Others  are  hotly  indig- 
nant. "Last  week  I  wrote  you  a  post- 
card asking  for  a  list  (i)  of  the  sources 
from  which  Shakespeare  drew  his  plays, 
{2)  of  the  books  that  have  been  pub- 
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lishcil  about  Napoleon,  (3)  of  the  lead- 
inn  magazine  articles  that  have  been  writ- 
ten abtjut  the  work  of  Riulyard  Kipling. 
Why  have  I  not  received  this  informa- 
tion?" An  extreme  case,  perhaps,  but  a 
typical  case.   There  is  no  use  arguing,  or 


julian  street  singing  "frederick  townsend 
martin" 

illustrating  by  recalling  the  story  of  the 
(ierman  millionaire  who  placed  an  order 
with  a  bookseller  for  all  books  dealing 
with  Napoleon  and  who,  as  a  first  con- 
signment, received  forty  thousand  vol- 
umes. That  information  was  wanted, 
and  it  was  the  eilitor's  business  to  sup- 
ply it. 


Here  is  a  request  of  a  milder  nature, 
very  courteously  expressed,  which  came 
to  us  the  other  day.  The  writer,  on  be- 
half of  a  class  in  advanced  English, 
wanted  a  list  of  the  authors  of  to-day 
who  were  contributing  of  permanent  lit- 
erature. Now  at  first  sight  there  is  noth- 
ing unreasonable  in  this  request,  but  un- 
der analysis,  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
editor's  position.  In  the  first  place  just 
what  is  permanent  literature?  Who  are 
the  writers  who,  without  dispute,  have 
come  to  be  accepted  as  permanent?  By 
virtue  of  some  thousand  years  Homer  and 
Virgil,  Horace  and  Aristophanes  may  be 
admitted  into  the  group.  And  by  this 
time  Defoe  and  John  Bunyan.  Also 
there  are  a  few  lusty  youngsters  who  were 
active  in  the  interesting  decade  of  1840- 
1850,  Messrs.  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
Messieurs  Balzac  and  Dumas,  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  handful  of  the  novelists. 
They,  too,  have  probably  served  their 
time  of  probation,  and  have  been  wel- 
comed into  the  noble  company  of  Perma- 
nents  the  other  side  of  Styx.  But  we 
hcanl  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  Soldiers  of  Fortune, 
originally  published  about  1 898,  had  gone 
into  a  new  edition  and  was  still  in  yearly 
demand,  and  that  substantially  the  same 
might  be  said  about  some  of  the  earlier 
novels  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers.  So 
just  what  did  the  lady  mean  by  perma- 
nent literature,  and  what  could  we  reply 
beyond  pointing  out  that  it  was  all  a 
matter  of  opinion,  merely  suggesting  that 
among  the  men  of  to-day  the  work  of  • 
Kipling.  Rostand,  Conrad,  Shaw,  How- 
ells,  and  half  a  dozen  others  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  entirely  ephemeral?  But 
we  are  very  much  afraid  that  that  an- 
swer was  not  entirely  satisfactory  and 
that  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  sent  will 
be  inclined  to  cast  darkling  glances  at  the 
orange  cover  of  this  magazine. 

•  •  • 

Particularly  exasperating  is  the  charge 
of  lack  of  sympathy,  and  in  that  connec- 
tion, here  is  another  letter  of  the  other 
day  that  brings  its  little  twinge.  That 
letter  had  a  predecessor  of  some  length 
in  which  the  writer  told  of  the  translation 
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WAnaifOTOM  wmufi  inn 


she  was  makini^  of  some  [.ntln -American 
hi>torical  work,  and  asking  it  we  would 
he  interested  in  it.  Reading  perhaps  a 
lirtle  carelessly,  we  derived  the  impression 
that  it  was  a  suggested  contribution  and 
replied  to  the  eiitect  that  we  feared  it  was 
not  at  all  suited  to  the  magazine.  It 
seems  that  that  was  very  much  the  wrong 
answer,  for  there  soon  came  a  second  let- 
ter expressing  indignant  surprise  at  what 
the  writer  characterised  as  "entire  indif- 
ference and  want  of  understanding." 
AUo  there  was  one  crushing  argument 
which  was  a  gem  in  its  way.  "I  have 
received  from  a  book  reviewer*  for  a  pub- 
lication similar  fo  \(Mir  owti,  very  en- 
couraging words,  such  as  it  the  transla- 
tion (of  the  work  you  are  engaged  upon) 
reveals  a  book  approaching  in  interest 
Prescott's  Peru  or  Alextco,  you  have 
made  an  important  literary  discovery  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  such  a  book  will 
receive  due  recognition.'  "  A  diplomat 
and  a  profound  master  of  euphemism, 
that  book  reviewer.    Could  it  possibly 


have  sounded  better  or  meant  less?  Edi- 
tors, please  note.  If  the  poem  upon  which 
you  are  en^a -t  l  proves  as  good  as  Gray's 
"Klegy  in  a  C'ountrv  Churchyard"  it  will 
undoubtcclly  be  a  sericnis  contribution  to 
our  literature.  If  the  novel  that  you  arc 
contemplating  writing  turns  out  to  be 
another  Pert  Goriot  or  Hmry  Esmond 
you  arc  certain  to  achieve  an  unqualified 
success.  If  the  trench  that  you  are  about 
to  dig  should  happen  to  reveal  the  long- 
lost  treasure  of  Captain  Kidd  you  will  be 
amply  compensated  for  the  purchase  of 
the  spade. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hutton,  in  hi^  !!'urhnay<; 
and  Byways  of  Shakespeare  s  Country, 
recalls  to  the  memory 
Washington  the  inn  at  Stratford-on- 
Irving'slnn  Avon  that  Washington 
Irving  made  famous. 
That  is  the  Red  Horse,  and  in  apprecia- 
tion of  what  the  American  did  to  preserve 
it  to  posterity,  Irving's  room  is  kept  as 
he  described  it,  with  the  poker,  guarded 


6oo  Chronicle  a 

as  a  relic  Of  the  Red  HorA  Irving 
wrote : 

To  a  hunielesH  man,  who  has  no  spot  on 
this  wide  world  which  he  rnn  ttul\  call  his 
own,  there  is  a  momcotary  icrling  ot  some- 
thing like  independence  and  territorial  con- 
sci|uenrc  when,  aftt-r  a  u-cary  day's  travel, 
he  kicks  oH  his  buotii,  thrusts  his  feet  into 
k Uppers  and  stretches  hiin«elf  before  an  inn 
fire.  Let  the  world  without  go  as  it  may; 
let  kinprdnmi  rise  or  fall,  ^o  long  as  he  has 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  his  bill,  be  is,  for 
the  time  beinK,  the  very  monarch  of  all  he 
surveys.  The  arm-chair  is  his  throne,  At 
poker  his  sceptre,  and  iht  little  prirlour,  some 
twelve  feet  S4uare,  his  undisputed  empire. 
It  is  a  morsel  of  certainty,  snatched  from 

the  midst  nf  tlic  uik  t  riai;uu-s  of  life;  it  is 
a  sunny  moment  gleaming  out  kindly  on  a 
cloudy  day:  and  he  who  has  advanced  some 
way  on  the  pilgrimage  of  existence  knows 


TH«  WASHINCTON  IRVING  POKER 


the  importance  of  husbanding  even  morsch 
and  moments  of  enjoyment    "Shall  I  take 

mine  ease  in  mine  inn thoujrht  I.  n'>  I  pnvc 
the  fire  a  stir,  lulled  back  in  my  elbow- 
chair,  and  cast  a  complacent  look  about  the 
little  parlour  of  the  Red  Horse,  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


id  Comment 

There  b  something  strangely  familiar 
about  the  stories  that  make  up  .7/  ihe 
Casa  Napoleon,  writ- 
The  Caaa  ten  by  the  late  Thomas 

Napoleon  Janvier,  and  bearing  the 

imprint     o  f  ^^p<^<;rs. 
iiarpcr  and  Brothers,    These  tales  are 
old  friends.    It  may  be  that  we  read 
them  as  they  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
flarpcr'i:  MdQnzine ,  h\ix  \vp  seem  to  re- 
member them  in  a  more  permanent  form. 
But  whatever  the  facts  are,  in  their  new 
inrarna'ion  we  greet  them  with  prcat 
cordiality,  because  they  bring  back  the 
memory  of  youthful  thrills  and  enthusi- 
asms.   The  Casa  Napoleon!    There  is 
a  certain  charm  in  rhnt  name.  The 
structure  itself  still  stands,  it  boasted  the 
other  day  of  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  but 
its  patron'-  nf  yesteryear,  the  men  and 
women  of  whom  Mr.  Janvier  wrote, 
are  ilisperscd  over  the  lace  of  the  earth, 
or  ha\(  irone  to  another  world.  When 
.Mr.  Janvier  came  to  New  "^'urk,  aK)ut 
1881,  to  enter  definitely  upon  a  literary 
career,  there  was  something  very  like  a 
Latin  Quarter  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
\V\'ishinj.'toii  Siiunrc.   To  the  south  there 
was  a  French  Quarter,  where  various 
simple  old-fashioned  French  restaurants 
attracted  artists;  to  the  north  there  was 
an  artist's  colony.    There  was  the  olii 
Studio   Buililiiiji   at    51    West  Tenth 
Street,  and  across  the  street  in  a  rear 
courtyard  was  n  little  house  wliicli  was 
the  home  of  the  once  famous  Tile  Club. 
That  house  was  also  the  domicile  of 
Colonel  (Jeorgc  Fairfax  Carter  of  Car- 
tcrsvillc,  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  and 
his  taithtul  servitor,  Chad,  whose  adven- 
tures and  misadventures  were  recorded 
by  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.    To  the 
west  stretched  old  Greenwich  Villnjre. 
That  was  in  the  eighties  and  nineties  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  world  was  very 
young. 

•  •  • 

The  Casa  Najx>leon  was  not  a  house 
of  fantasy,  but  a  verj'  definite  haven  for 
wan.lcrrrs  nf  Latin  origin  \\  liicli  for  sev- 
eral )ears  opened  hospitable  doors  upon 
a  side  street  near  lower  Fifth  Avenue. 
To  be  exact  it  was  numbers  nineteen  and 
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twenty-one  West  Ninth  Street,  and  its 
real  name  was  the  Hotel  Griffou.  To 
this  house  it  was  the  custom  of  Mr. 
Janvier  to  come,  and  it  was  during  din- 
ners that  his  observation  garnered  sug- 
gestions which  ripened  into  the  stories 
that  make  up  this  book.   The  simple  and 


present  volume,  comments  that  Colour 
Studies  attracted  attention  immediately 
on  account  of  their  warmth,  richness, 
humour,  and  felicity  of  diction,  qualities 
which  always  distinguish  Mr.  Janvier's 
work.  His  style,  says  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
was  as  unusual  as  his  superb  personal  ap- 


TH0MA9  ALIBONE  JANVIER 


honest  Bohemianism  of  the  Quarter  gave 
a  colour  to  its  life  which  attracted  the 
writer,  and  an  early  result  was  the  pro- 
duction of  his  talcs  of  artist  life,  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  Ivory  Black  Stories, 
which  appeared  in  the  magazines  and 
afterwards  in  his  first  book,  entitled  Col- 
our Studies,  published  in  1885.  Mr, 
Ripley  Hitchcock,  in  his  preface  to  the 


pearancc.  His  feeling  for  effect  was  that 
of  a  Frenchman  rather  than  an  Ameri- 
can, or,  more  definitely,  he  showed  a 
happy  and  glowing  imagination,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Midi. 

•  •  • 

Thomas  AUibone  Janvier  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  July  16.  1848.  the  son  of 
Francis  dc  Haes  and  Emma  Newbold 
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Janvier,  the  descendant  of  Huguenot 
forebears  from  the  south  of  France. 
From  1870  to  1 88 1  he  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  editorial  work  upon  various 
Philadelphia  newspapers;  after  that  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  work,  and 
New  York  hccime  his  home,  with  the 
exception  of  travels  in  Mexico,  a  long 
stay  in  the  south  of  France,  and  many 
visits  abroad.  After  the  years  which  pro- 
duced the  tales  of  Latin  New  York,  he 
made  his  Mexican  journey.  His  Mexi- 
can Guide  Book,  published  in  1887,  was 
called  a  new  discovery  of  Mexico.  The 
picturesque  history  and  environment, 
which  appealed  to  him  so  strongly,  found 
ample  expression  in  his  romance,  The 
Aztec  Treasure  House,  and  in  his  Stories 


> 


THE  HOUND  OF  THE  MOVIES 


of  Old  and  New  Spain.  A  few  years 
later  he  went  to  the  south  of  France. 
There  his  affinity  was  recognised,  and  he 
was  adopted  by  the  poets  and  writers, 
whom  he  quickly  learned  to  know.  He 
became  a  warm  friend  of  Frederic  Mis- 
tral and  he  was  made  presently  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Felibrigc,  that  in- 
spiring society  of  poets  and  men  of  let- 
ters. While  Janvier  and  Mrs.  Janvier 
were  living  at  Saint  Remy  de  Provence, 


their  friendship  with  Felix  Gras  brought 
them  an  opportunity  of  reading  a  manu« 
script  of  his  Reds  of  the  Midi.  It  was 
through  their  appreciation  that  the  work 
of  Gras  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
an  American  editor,  and  his  books,  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Janvier,  were  made  known 
to  the  English-speaking  world.  That  stay 
in  the  Midi  lasted  from  1894  to  1897 
and  yielded,  in  addition  to  various  maga- 
zine articles  and  stories,  An  Embassy  to 
Province  and  The  Christmas  Kalends  of 
Province.  From  1897  to  1900  Janvier 
lived  for  the  most  of  the  time  in  Eng- 
land and  then  returned  to  New  York. 
His  literary  activity  lasted  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

•  •  • 

From  a  theatre  programme  recently 
received  from  Germany  we  find  that 
Conan  Doyle's  The 
The  Hound  Hound  of  the  Basker- 
in  the  Movies  villes  has  been  presented 
in  the  moving-picture 
theatres  of  Berlin.  The  adaptation  was 
made  by  one  Richard  Oswald,  and  from 
certain  illustrations  shown  in  the  pro- 
gramme, it  is  evident  that  Hcrr  Oswald 
has  introduced  some  strikingly  radical 
changes  from  the  story.  For  example, 
one  picture  shows  two  men  attired  in  the 
dress  of  the  present  day  seated  at  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  table,  one  of  them  with 
a  levelled  revolver  in  his  hand,  while  over 
them  stands  a  knight  encased  in  armour 
of  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  An- 
other picture,  apparently  illustrating  the 
denouement  of  the  story,  shows  the  same 
knight  lending  material  assistance  in  the 
capture  of  a  man  who  is  probably  Staple- 
ton.  Also  in  the  pictures  Dr.  Watson 
is  as  phlegmatic  as  Doyle  showed  him  in 
the  stories,  but  his  phlegmatism  is  essen- 
tially Teutonic. 

•  •  • 

In  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris's  recent 
collection   of   talcs.    The  Incandescent 
Lily,  there  is  an  unusu- 
Stories  of  ally  good  lawn  tennis 

Sport  story,  "The  Champion- 

ship." Incidentally  there 
is  a  point  In  the  yarn  where  Mr.  Morris 
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seems  to  have  taken  a  twist  from  the  late 
O.  Henry.  But  that  is  a  detail.  Of 
chief  importance  is  that  here  is  another 
excellent  short  story  dealing  with  athletic 
activity.  Ten  or  twenty  years  ago  the 
tales  based  on  sport,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sport  of  horse  racing,  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers.  Where  was  the 
golf  yarn,  the  tennis  yarn,  the  football 
yarn,  the  baseball  yarn  of  1895?  More- 
over, where  was  the  magazine  that,  at 
that  period,  would  have  regarded  a  story 
of  Big  League  ball,  for  example,  with 
any  sort  of  favour?  But  all  that  has 
changed.  Sport  has  been  recognised  as  a 
legitimate  subject  for  fiction.  Mr.  Will 
Irwin  and  \Ir.  Charles  E.  V'an  Loan 
are  two  of  half  a  dozen  who  are  turning 
out  ingenious  baseball  tales  industriously 
and  profitably.  Mr.  V^an  Loan's  wider 
fame  incidentally  resting  upon  the  fact 
that  he  once  achieved  a  fine  steal  of  sec- 
ond w-ith  all  the  bases  full.  The  growing 
demand  for  baseball  reading  is  reflected 
also  in  the  quality  of  the  daily  narratives 
that  are  syndicated  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Take,  for  example,  the  work  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Grantland  Rice  and 
Mr.  Hugh  FuUcrton.  These  men  are 
far  removed  from  the  old  time  reporter 
of  sporting  events,  his  atrocious  English 
and  his  vapid  slang.  They  have  literary 
backgrounds  and  they  know  how  to 
write. 

•  •  • 

Perhaps  of  all  stories  dealing  with 
sport  good  golf  stories  are  the  rarest. 
But  golf  does  not  seem  to  offer  a  great 
variety  of  situations  for  fiction.  We  re- 
call one  golf  novel.  John  Henry  Smith, 
which  was  entertaining  and  absolutely 
ridiculous;  a  short  tale,  "The  Sheik's 
Curse."  which  by  the  way,  had  prac- 
tically the  same  idea  as  a  baseball  story 
which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  two  or  three  years  ago,  called  "The 
Pig  Bristle  Slugger,"  and  the  very  un- 
usual "Even  Threes,"  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made  in  The  Bookman. 
The  list  of  writers  of  football  stories  of 
merit  is  a  long  one,  including  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis,  Mr.  Owen  Johnson, 
Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  Mr.  James 


Barnes,  Mr.  James  Hopper  and  possibly 
half  a  dozen  more.  The  motor-car  story 
seems  to  be  no  longer  in  the  highest  de- 
mand, but  its  popularity  endured  long 
enough  to  bring  ample  rewards  for  the 
clever  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William- 
son, and  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbournc.  Indeed 
a  new  book  by  the  first  named  two  is 
always  certain  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
success,  but  that  success  is  no  longer  to 
be  attributed  to  the  merely  motoring  as- 
pect of  the  story.  With  the  passing  of 
the  car  of  the  type  of  the  "German  mon- 
strosity" of  The  Lightning  Conductor, 


HAROLO  C.  PORTER,  AUTHOR  OF  "HOLWORTHY 
HALL,"  IN  BERMUDA 


and  of  "Baby  Bullet"  of  Mr.  Osbourne's 
yarn  of  the  same  name,  the  motor-car 
novel  lost  its  greatest  asset  in  the  way  of 
plausible  dramatic  situations.  A  flat  tire, 
a  mixture  that  is  too  rich,  or  a  loss  of 
compression  in  one  of  the  cylinders  arc 
still  possible  and  annoying.  But  such  in- 
cidentals do  not  spell  Romance. 

•  •  • 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  motor  car 
there  is  one  recently  published  book  that 
deserves  more  than  passing  attention,  for 
it  is  a  book  of  real  practical  value  to 
motorists,  and  there  are  very  few  such 
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LOUIE  AND  HKR  SO\  ;  FIRST  PLAN  OF  "THE  STORY 
OF  LOt'ie"   AS   MADE   DY  THE  AUTHOR 

books.  This  is  Mr.  Walter  Hale's  The 
Ideal  Tour  in  France,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  "Ideal  Tours"  for  Americans  who  are 
contemplating  motoring  in  Kurope.  Now 
there  have  been  a  score  or  more  volumes 
dealing,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  sub- 
ject, but  they  are  either  mere  records  of 
pcrxMial  impressions  and  experiences,  or 
word  pictures  of  scenery,  architecture, 
and  historical  associations.  Tlie  Chateaux- 
country  is  charming,  the  ascent  of  the 
Pyrenees  inspiring,  and  the  Corniche 
Road  gives  views  of  the  Mediterranean 
that  are  unsurpassed.  But  Mr.  Hale's 
book  serves  a  much  more  practical  pur- 
pose. The  "Ideal  Tour"  of  his  planning 
begins  at  Havre,  runs  on  to  Rouen,  Paris, 
Orleans,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne,  turns 
east  through  Proven(,-e,  to  Marseilles  and 
Nice,  and  thence  through  Burgundy. 
Champagny,  and  back  to  Normandy. 
Not  only  tines  he  tell  what  it  is,  but  how- 
to  make  it.  dealing  with  Baedeker-like 
precision  with  the  little  problems  that 
will  be  likely  to  confront  the  American 
taking  an  American  built  car  to  France 
to  make  the  journey.   We  hold  that  the 


one  way  in  which  to  make  a  book  of  this 
kind  adequate  is  to  jot  down  evcrj'  ques- 
tion that  is  likely  to  come  up,  and  to  an- 
swer these  questions.  That  has  been  the 
method  followed  by  Mr.  Hale,  whose  ex- 
perience in  driving  American  cars  over 
European  roads  has  probably  been  more 
comprehensive  than  that  of  any  other 
American.  Ten  years  ago,  barely  know- 
ing the  difference  between  starting  crank 
and  differential,  he  made  his  first  ven- 
ture in  a  car  that  was  slightly  more  ef- 
ficient than  the  car  in  which  Miss  Ran- 
dolph began  her  touring  as  told  in  The 
Lightning  Conductor.  The  first  stage 
of  the  journey  was  from  New  York  to 
Boston,  thence  the  car  was  shipped  to 
Naples,  and  from  there  the  road  was 
through  Italy,  over  the  Apennines  and 
Alps,  and  across  France  to  Havre.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  trip  brought 
various  experiences  over  which  it  is  kind- 
lier to  draw  the  veil. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Hale  tells  a  very  pretty  storj'  il- 
lustrating the  spirit  of  the  wanderlust. 


JAMES  JF.fKRIRS'S  FIRST  DINNER  Wmi  HNAN- 
CIAI.  MAGNATES.  "THE  DEBIT  ACCOUNT"  AS 
MADE  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
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One  day,  in  a  great  stramship  office  in 
New  York  City,  his  attention  was  called 
to  a  little  old  man  with  wistful  eyes  who 
was  timidly  asking  for  a  set  of  the  line's 
folders.  The  following  spring,  in  another 
steamship  office,  he  came  upon  the  same 
man  making  the  same  request.  Enquiry 
brought  out  the  story.  The  man  was 
mad  with  the  love  for  travel,  but  did  not 
possess  the  means  to  gratify  his  passion. 
So  from  these  folders  he  made  estimates 
of  probable  expenses,  and  in  imagination 
travelled  over  the  world.  In  connection 
with  The  Ideal  Motor  Tour  in  France, 
the  author  has  compiled  two  interesting 
tables  of  expenses.  The  first  table  deals 
with  the  expenses  of  a  man  and  his  wife, 
"travelling  with  a  chauffeur  in  a  sixty 
horse-power  touring  car,  who  went  to 
high-priced  hotels  and  did  not  econo- 
mise;" and  the  second  table  of  the  ex- 
penses of  a  man  and  his  wife  "who  trav- 
elled in  a  light  runabout,  without  a 
chauffeur,  went  to  hotels  of  moderate 
charge — not  the  lowest — and  made  the 
trip  economically  but  comfortably.  The 
two  trips  were  of  the  same  duration,  ap- 
proximately five  weeks.  The  first  called 
for  an  expenditure  of  a  little  over  sixteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  second  for  an 
expenditure  of  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  dollars. 

•  •  • 

From  Mr.  Oliver  Onions,  one  of  the 
young  English  writers  at  whom  Mr. 

W.  L.  George  looked 
Oliver  niost     attentively  in 

Onions  "Who  Is  the  Man  ?"  In 

the  February  Book- 
man, there  comes  a  new  book.  Gray 
Youth  (published  in  America  by 
Doran).  Gray  Youth  deals  in  large 
part  with  artists,  young  artists  and  en- 
thusiastic ones,  who  say  large  colourful 
words  about  technique  and  eugenics.  It 
recalls  the  fact  that  Mr.  Onions  himself 
began  his  career  as  an  artist.  He  made  an 
inadequate  living  in  the  Midlands  as  a  de- 
signer. Then  he  went  up  to  London, 
passed  through  the  art  schools,  and  did 
war  pictures  and  stories  as  a  correspon- 
dent, after  trying  his  hand  at  posters  and 
advertising  pictures.    The  success  of  his 


war  stories  turned  him  to  novel  writing 
and  to  his  trilogy,  The  Debit  Account, 
In  Accordance  with  the  Evidence,  and 
The  Story  of  Louie. 

•  •  • 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Onions  had  not 
forgotten  his  art,  which  he  uses  very 
practically  by  making  rough  sketches  of 
the  scenes  he  wants  particularly  to  visual- 
ise for  his  novels,  as  though  he  were  go- 
ing to  turn  them  into  paintings.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  show  two  of  . 


OLIVER  ONIONS 


the  scenes  from  the  trilogy.  The  actual 
scenes  in  the  novel  follow  the  "placing" 
much  as  a  play  follows  the  playwright's 
setting  in  a  toy  theatre.  Although  an 
artist  himself,  Mr.  Onions  does  not  seem 
to  be  mad  over  the  merits  of  young  ar- 
tists. In  Gray  Youth  he  has  presented 
the  conservative  side  of  the  "economically 
independent  woman"  question.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  expresses  the  candid 
opinions  of  an  old  art-school  teacher  on 
young  women  who  are  artistic  and  ad- 
vanced : 

There's  too  murh  paper  in  their  lives. 
They  read  too  much.    Week*  and  months 
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together  I've  heard  them:  Meyers  says  this, 
and  Galton  says  that,  and  Tolstoy  says  the 
other;  and  they  make  up  a  sort  of  world 
out  of  that,  and  think  it's  the  real  one,  or 
is  soon  going  to  be,  and  they  never  get  out 
of  it.  .  .  .  From  all  young  women  who  talk 
paper  with  their  hair  down.  From  all  young 
men  who  think  the  New  Woman  isn't  just 
the  same  as  the  Old  one.  And  from  all 
day-nurseries  for  the  children  of  the  well- 
to-do  middle  classes.  .  .  ! 

•  •  • 

Many  years  ago  the  late  F.  Marlon 
Crawford  wrote  a  little  monograph  called 
"The  Novel"  in  which 
Parker  on  he  summed  up  with  re- 

the  Novel  markable  clearness  the 

opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  craft.  Since  that  time 
many  other  novelists  have  indulged  in 
philosophical  reflections  of  the  same  kind, 
and  the  latest  of  these  is  Sir  Gilbert  Par- 
ker, whose  recently  published  You  \ever 


Know  Your  Luck  seems  to  be  something 
of  a  departure  from  his  studies  of  French 
Canadians  and  colonial  problems.  Here 
is  Sir  Gilbert's  idea  of  the  function  of  a 
novelist. 

The  novelist  must  note  not  only  symptoma 
which  may  indicate  a  passing  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  moral  and  mental  constitu- 
tion, he  must  go  infinitely  deeper  if  he  wants 
to  know  character.  He  must  find  out,  it  may 
be,  the  more  or  less  obscure  thing — the  dis- 
ease or  corruption  lying  behind  the  many  ob- 
vious symptoms,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
will  find  his  key  in  some  small,  elusive  thing 
which  is  a  danger-signal  to  the  trained  mind 
to  which  is  given  also  the  trained  eye. 

To  a  registering  eye — an  eye  which  sees 
and  photographs — there  comes,  under  stress 
of  the  senses  and  the  illumination  which  fol- 
lows, a  moving  picture  of  innumerable 
things  in  their  proper  places,  the  automatic 
memory  of  the  thousand  visualised  objects. 
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THE  BUDGET  OF  THE  MOVIES 


BY  GRAHAM  BERRY 


Only  once  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama  has  the  public  had  the 
opportunity  of  beholdinji  an  art  abso- 
hitely  in  the  making.  It  was  about 
1896  that  the  first  "tabloid"  play  was 
produced,  and  now  in  1914  the  motion 
picture  leads  all  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment. Hilt  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
public  has  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. As  must  have  been  the  case  in 
the  days  of  Marlowe.  Kyd  and  Greene — 
when  novelties  were  cnminp  thick  and 
fast — only  the  initial  n«)velty  takes  people 
by  surprise;  and  a  procession  of  novelties 
passes  almost  unrecorded.  Especially  in 
these  days  of  rapid,  intensive  develop- 
ment do  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  things  to  improve.  All 
this  is  a  pity ;  for  watching  the  art  of  the 


motion  picture  grow  step  by  step  has  been 
as  fascinating  as  the  privilege  of  doing 
so  is  unique.  The  unparalleled  evolu- 
tion in  a  little  over  fifteen  years  from 
the  reproduction  of  petty  and  unrehearsed 
scenes  of  real  life — a  boy  blacking  shoes 
or  a  police-squad  parading — to  such  mar- 
vels of  story-telling,  theatrical  eflFectivc- 
ness,  and  grouping  as  Les  Miserables  or 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  has  elicited  from 
most  people  only  the  comment,  "Isn't  it 
wonderful  how  well  they  take  them  now! 
Don't  you  remember  how  they  used  to 
jiggle?" 

But  though  the  public  generally  fails 
to  appreciate  the  art  of  a  business,  sooner 
or  later  it  always  appreciates  the  business 
of  an  art.  When  twenty-four  sheet  post- 
ers announce  picture  plays  on  every  cor- 
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ncr,  when  electric  letters  over  the  en- 
trances of  usurped  theatres  flash  the 
names  of  film  companies  and  stars,  when 
a  well-known  periodical  advertises  in  the 
street  cars  as  a  contest  for  moving-picture 
patrons  "Which  is  your  favourite  leading 
man?"  when  in  a  syndicate  of  large 
American  dailies  is  published  from  week 
to  week  a  story-version  by  one  of  our 
most  popular  novelists  simultaneously 
with  the  picture-version  in  the  theatres, 
when  the  news-stands  display  several  peri- 
odicals devoted  to  news  of  the  motion- 
picture  world— even  the  man  in  the  street 
(who,  in  spite  of  his  location,  is  never 
supposed  to  see  anything!)  can  no  longer 
remain  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
perambulating  in  the  midst  of  an  enor- 
mous industry.  Then  he  begins  to  won- 
der how  it  happened  and  what  all  this 
represents. 

The  figures  for  such  a  widely  extended 
business  are  of  course  only  approximate 
— and  furthermore  it  is  the  nature  of  an 
adolescent  industry  to  swagger  and  of  a 
theatrical  one  to  fib — but  it  is  estimated 


that  there  arc  twenty  thousand  theatres 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  that 
in  Greater  New  York  alone  some  three 
hundred  thousand  people  go  daily. 
"Judged  merely  as  an  industry,"  says  the 
International  Y ear-Book  for  1912,  "the 
motion-pictures  are  of  startling  impor- 
tance. The  different  business  interests 
involved  are  said  to  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  over  two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars and  of?er  employment  in  one  form 
or  another  to  half  a  million  people." 
And  that  was  over  a  year  ago.  In 
point  of  magnitude  the  motion-picture 
industry  has  now  outdistanced  many 
of  the  largest  and  oldest  industries  in 
America.  As  much  money  has  been  put 
into  the  movies  as  into  all  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mines;  and  more  tlian  a 
third  as  much  as  into  the  entire  print- 
ing and  publishing  business  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"There  are  four  himdred  moving-pic- 
ture shows  in  Brooklyn  alone  and  about 
fifteen  hundred  in  the  Greater  City,"  said 
Commodore  Blackton,  vice-president  of 
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the  American 
V*  i  t  a  K  r  a  p  h 
Company,  to 
the  Brooklyn 
Municipal 
Club  at  a  re- 
c  e  n  t  dinner, 
where  was  be- 
gun a  much- 
needed  syste- 
matic survey 
of  this  vitad 
universal  fac- 
tor in  modern 
life.  "The  to- 
tal return  of 
the  film  ex- 
changes to  the 
manufacturers 
per  year  in  the 
United  States 
has  been  csti- 
mated  at 
twenty  mil- 
h'on,  and  the 
sum  levied  by 
the  exchanges 
from  the  mov- 
ing -  picture 
show  owners 
appro  aches 
twenty  -  five 
million.  From 
the  public  the 
show  managers 
get  a  gross 
return  of 
about  two 
hundred  and 
seventy  -  five 
million  per 
year.  The  to- 
tal length  of 
all  the  films 
manufactured 
in  the  United 
States  alone 
per  year  i  s 
about  forty 
thousand 
miles,  or  over 
three  billion 
separate  pic- 


tures, of  which  there  are  sixteen  to  each 
foot  of  film.  This  means  enough  pic- 
tures to  make  thirty-two  of  each  inhabi- 
tant of  the  United  States  per  year." 

It  may  be  imprudent  (but  one  must 
forestall  the  mathematical  reader!)  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  fig- 
ures must  be  wrong.  By  them  the  manu- 
facturer under  colossal  expense  has  a 
gross  income  of  only  twenty  million,  the 
exchange,  whose  expense  is  small,  has  a 
gross  earning  of  five  million  for  hand- 
ling the  films,  and  the  exhibitor,  whose 
expenditure  is — except  for  rental — least 
of  all,  gets  the  great  bulk  of  the  profits. 
"But  what's  a  million  or  two,"  said  the 
school-boy,  "when  your  slate's  full  any- 
how?" It  is  probable  that  the  Commo- 
dore's statement  of  what  the  public  pays 
for  its  movies  is  approximately  correct, 
and  just  who  gets  it  is  never  a  matter  of 
popular  worr)'. 

TRADE  ORGANISATION' 

The  story  of  the  motion-picture  busi- 
ness is  an  epitome  of  American  industry 
in  general.  Kxcept  for  the  one  fact  that 
the  early  supply  entirely  failed  to  meet 
the  sudden  demand,  it  is  an  illustration 
of  industrial  development  as  representa- 
tive as  it  is  strikingly  compact.  Nat- 
urally a  brand-new  industry  would  em- 
brace all  the  more  avidly  the  modern 
commercial  methods  of  consolidation  and 
concentration,  and  in  this  case  all  the 
conditions  for  doing  so  were  more  than 
favourable.  Motion  pictures  projected 
upon  a  screen  became  a  commercial 
proposition  in  1895,  and  the  following 
year  came  their  first  great  boom  as  a 
popular  amusement.  As  there  were  no- 
where near  enough  films  to  go  round,  the 
institution  of  the  Exchange  sprang  into 
being  to  facilitate  their  distribution.  It 
soon  became  powerful,  and  the  more  im- 
portant exchanges  formed  a  central  or- 
ganisation, the  Film  Service  Association. 
This  at  once  necessitated  as  compact  and 
powerful  an  organisation  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers.  These  had  from  the 
beginning  been  embroiled  in  warfare  over 
patent  rights,  but  joining  hands  against 
a  common  enemy,  they  now  pooled  their 
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interests  as  the  Motion  Picture  Patents 
Company.  They  then  set  out  to  reduce 
the  exchanges  to  terms  by  leasing  their 
films  only  to  those  individual  concerns 
which  would  make  them  concessions. 
Within  two  years  they  produced  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  system,  the  General  Film 
Company,  which  had  absorbed  all  the  li- 
censed exchanges  in  the  country  but  one. 
Against  this  powerful  company  the  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  for  some  time 
struggled  in  vain,  until  they,  too,  com- 
bined and  formed  the  Motion  Picture 
Distributing  and  Sales  Company.  This 
new  group  was  successful  in  building  up 
its  trade  until,  rent  by  internal  disputes, 
it  split  up  into  two  new  groups  called 
the  Universal  and  the  Film  Supply;  and 
then  within  this  last-named  group  there 
took  place  a  new  alignment.  But  one 
thing  was  now  needed  to  complete  this 
illustration  of  modern  American  indus- 
try. In  1912  the  Government  instituted 
proceedings  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Patents  Company  and 
its  affiliated  corporations  for  restraint  of 
trade.  A  lower  court  sustained  Edison 
in  his  perpetual  injunction  against  the 
Chicago  Film  Exchange,  but  the  Court 
of  Appeals  reversed  the  decision.  Thus 
the  cycle  became  complete,  and  the  inde- 
pendent manufacturer  was  at  last  free  to 
develop  as  he  might  if  he  might. 

The  European  attempts  to  corner  the 
market  had  never  been  as  successful  as 
the  American  ones;  and  this — says  the 
Motion  Picture  Y ear-Book  for  1912 — 
is  doubtless  responsible  for  the  superior 
artistic  progress  there.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  heavy  and  unjust  Government 
taxation  constantly  threatens  to  over- 
whelm the  business.  Taxation  has  this 
year  closed  some  of  the  largest  theatres  in 
Germany,  and  in  Italy  the  preposterous 
seating  tax  is  thought  to  mean  the  stran- 
gulation of  the  exhibitor  and  hence  of  the 
manufacturer.  For  even  as  it  is,  Ameri- 
can films  form  the  larger  part  of  moving- 
picture  programmes  throughout  Europe, 
and  we  export  more  than  we  import. 
Another  great  curse  of  the  foreign  indus- 
try is  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  cen- 
sorship. This  is  a  real  danger  in  America 


also.  The  in- 
dustry has  al- 
ready incurred 
much  unde- 
served hostility 
from  church 
and  civic  socie- 
ties —  a  hos- 
tility which 
time  has 
demonstrated 
to  have  been 
on  the  whole 
without  rea- 
sonable basis — 
and  a  munici- 
pal censorship 
would  place 
the  whole 
business  at  the 
mercy  of  poli- 
tics and  graft. 
The  mistaken 
antagonism  of 
well  -  meaning 
people  (who 
after  the  fash- 
ion of  reform- 
ers failed  to 
discriminate 
between  desir- 
able and  unde- 
sirable legisla- 
tion) forced 
the  exhibitors 
t  o  band  to- 
gether in  an 
organisation  of 
their  own.  Al- 
ready they  had 
found  them- 
selves squeezed 
between  the 
manufacturers 
and  the  e  x  - 
changes,  hut 
the  attitude  of 
the  enthusias- 
tic protectors 
of  the  public 
weal  threat- 
ened greater 
annihilation. 


In  191 1  they  formed  the  Motion  Picture 
Exhibitor's  Lea^^ue  of  America,  At  pres- 
ent they  are  joining;  hands  with  the 
manufacturers  in  their  fight  against  pos- 
sible municipal  censorship.  The  present 
Hoard  of  Censors  is  appointed  by  the 
National  Government  and  receives  no  sal- 
ary. The  Board  passes  upon  every  film 
before  it  is  released  for  exhibition,  and 
for  this  privilege  of  demonstrating  that 
they  arc  not  breaking  the  law  the  manu- 
facturers must  pay  two  dollars  a  film. 
But  though  the  censor  system  as  now 
conducted  has  its  absurd  features  (pray 
imagine  a  newspaper  proprietor  paying 
two  dollars  for  an  inspection  by  a  na- 
tional board  of  censors  of  every  edition 
he  publishes!)  still  it  is  not  as  yet  liable 
to  the  political  corruption  of  municipal 
censorship. 

THE  PLANT 

Everything  abf)ut  the  protluction  of  the 
motion-picture  play  has  been  as  tentative 
as  the  extreme  rapidity  of  its  growth 
would  allow.  When  it  was  first  sug- 
gested that  the  public  wanted  plays,  the 


showmen  were  not  only  sceptical  but 
hostile.  They  protested  against  the  in- 
vasion of  the  "legitimate"  into  a  field 
they  had  created.  But  when  the  first 
little  play  proved  successful,  they  began 
to  make  preparations  to  stage  plays. 
There  were  no  studio  theatres  and  the 
open-air  roof-stages  were  unavailable. 
Thus  the  producers  had  to  make  their 
own  arrangements.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  only  some  great  and  novel 
spectacle  could  succeed,  and  the  Passion 
Play  was  chosen.  Several  weeks  were 
spent  in  preparation  and  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  upon  preliminaries  before  re- 
hearsals were  begun,  in  1807,  on  the  roof 
of  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
Cit>'.  The  film  ran  to  three  reels,  the 
first  ever  produced,  and  some  forty-eight 
thousand  separate  pictures,  requiring 
fifty-five  minutes  to  project.  For  six 
months  it  created  a  continuous  sensation 
at  the  Eden  Musee.  But  even  then  the 
manufacturers  hesitated  to  follow  up  the 
lead,  and  until  191 1  productions  of  more 
than  one  reel  were  practically  unknown. 
Only  in  191 2  came  the  common  appear- 
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ancc  of  the  "feature"  film,  ushered  in 
by  the  tremendous  success  of  Dante's 
Inferno.  Then  features  rather  than  first 
runs  became  the  pf)pular  demand,  and 
now  productions  of  more  than  two  reels 
are  the  staple  of  every  evening's  per- 
formance. 

It  was  the  Pathe  Freres  about  1 906 
who  first  elevated  the  picture  play  to  the 
level  of  the  theatrical  performance.  They 
built  larRc  studios,  secured  prominent 
stage-managers  and  actors,  and  mounted 
plays  lavishly.  The  native  firms,  find- 
ing their  own  plays  were  trash  in  com- 
parison, combined  to  eliminate  the  foreign 
competition  they  were  unable  to  meet. 
Then  they  set  to  work  to  learn  how  to 
produce  better  and  more  elaborate  plays. 
They  erected  studio  theatres  capable  of 
any  kind  of  production.  The  present 
Edison  studio  cost  something  like  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a  glass 
building  one  hundred  feet  long,  sixty 
wide,  and  forty-five  high.  The  stage  has 
an  area  of  twenty-four  hundred  feet,  and 


there  is  a  water  tank  with  a  capacity  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  gallons. 
The  Sclig  Company  in  addition  to  its 
studios  has  an  enclosure  of  three  hundred 
acres  for  outdoor  work.  It  is  dotted  with 
little  groups  of  scenery  and  patches  of 
artificial  landscape  a  la  Japanese  garden 
and  an  artificial  pool  so  constructed  that 
it  can  become  at  short  notice  almost  any 
body  of  water  but  the  deep-rolling  sea. 
This  company  and  other  firms  maintain 
studios  in  Southern  Californa  within  easy 
reach  of  mountain  and  coast  and  desert 
backgrounds.  It  has  also  a  menagerie 
larger  than  that  of  the  ordinary  travelling 
circiis.  The  \'itagraph  Company  occu- 
pies what  would  be  several  city  blocks,  in 
the  outskirts  of  Brooklyn,  and  its  stone 
wall  encloses  many  hives  of  activity. 
Its  plant  consists  of  four  studios,  giv- 
ing accommodation  for  the  taking  of 
twenty  indoor  scenes  daily,  the  yard 
where  outdoor  scenes  are  constantly  in 
progress,  a  concrete  pit  where  explosions 
and  fire  scenes  may  rage  harmlessly.  For 
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distant  outdoor  scenes,  to  which  some- 
times as  many  as  five  hundred  people 
must  be  transported,  there  are  auto  busses 
in  readiness ;  and  for  all-day  work  lunch- 
eons must  be  provided.  Some  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  companies,  whose 
specialty  is  the  story  of  primitive  and 
frontier  life,  maintain  not  only  hundreds 
of  human  performers,  but  specially 
trained  horses  and  other  live  stock.  The 
movie,  by  the  way,  is  the  last  stand  of 
the  cowboy  in  art.  And  the  word  has 
come  that  he  is  losing  his  grip  even  in 
England.  That  country  was  his  happy 
stamping-ground  for  many  years,  not  only 
by  reason  of  the  popularity  of  Bret 
Harte  and  Buffalo  Bill,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  prevailing  indisposition  of 
the  Englander  to  let  new  countries  be- 
come civilised. 

The  property  room  of  a  first-class 
studio  is  a  museum,  a  pawn-shop,  and  a 
junk-hcap.  It  contains  well-heads,  stage- 
coaches, Indian  tepees,  prairie-schooners, 
fire-escapes,    fountains,   battle-axes  and 


armour  and  spears,  and  pulpits.  The 
costume-room  stuffs  on  orderly  shelves 
every  fashion  of  every  age,  and  main- 
tains a  corps  of  dressmakers  and  scam- 
stresses.  Its  library  is  a  collection  of  cos- 
tume books,  that  the  different  periods  may 
be  dressed  authentically.  The  Vitagraph 
Company  stores  five  thousand  articles  of 
foot-gear  and  ten  thousand  articles  of 
clothing — from  buskins  to  Buster  Browns. 
The  wardrobe  and  property  rooms  arc 
as  extensive  in  resource  as  those  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  for  like  that  organ- 
isation, a  motion-picture  studio  makes  all 
periods  and  climates  its  own.  The  scenic 
department  must  be  ready  to  paint,  in 
blacks  and  whites,  any  background  that 
is  demanded ;  and  this  may  be  fifty  feet 
high  and  a  hundred  feet  long.  The  car- 
penter department  must  furnish  all 
frames  for  scenery,  and  in  addition  all 
the  accessories  in  the  general  equipment 
of  the  scene  whenever  construction  is 
necessary,  be  it  staircase  or  steeple. 
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"the  CUsruMk-ROUM  SlLl'l':)  ON  URUKRLY  SHELVEa  EVERY  >A!>H1UN  OK  EVERY  AGE,  AND  MAIMAINS 
A  CORPS  OF  DRESSMAKERS  AND  SEAMSTRESSES.  ITS  LIDRARY'  IS  A  COLLECTION  OF  COSTUME  BOOKS, 
THAT  THE  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  MAY  BR  DRESSED  AUTHENTICALLY.  THE  VITAGRAPH  COMPANY 
STORES  FIVE  THOUSAND  ARTICLES  OF  FOOT-GEAR  AND  TEN  THOUSAND  ARTICLES  OF  CLOTHING — 


FROM  BUSKINS  TO  BUSTER  BROWNS" 
EXPENSIVE  WASTE  AND  REALISM 

Two  factors  bulk  large  in  the  budget 
of  the  movies — waste  and  realism,  avoid- 
able and  unavoidable.  The  waste,  once 
formidable,  still  more  than  character- 
ises the  usual  new  industry.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  business  grew 
too  rapidly  to  undergo  systematisation  as 
it  grew.  It  began  without  precedent  or 
guidance  of  any  sort.  The  manufac- 
turers had  to  blaze  every  step  of  the  way. 
No  one  knew  what  the  principles  of  ap- 
peal were,  what  a  story  or  a  scenario  was, 
or  what  would  "get  over."  The  result 
was  appalling  waste  in  experimentation, 
which  is  only  now  being  eliminated. 
Compared  to  the  regular  stage,  however, 
the  business  is  at  present  on  a  nearly 
complete  foundation.  In  the  eleven  years 
the  motion-picture  people  have  been  tell- 
ing stories  in  pictures,  they  have  syste- 
matised  it  far  more  than  theatrical  man- 


agers with  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
behind  them.  The  chief  waste  comes 
about  in  this  way.  It  is  convenient  for 
maker,  exchange,  and  exhibitor  to  have 
one  thousand  feet  as  the  standard  length 
of  reel.  The  early  practice  cf  the  studios 
was  to  let  a  subject  run  as  it  would  and 
then  cut  to  make  a  fit;  and  this  habit 
lingered  even  after  the  supply  began  to 
catch  up  with  the  demand.  The  average 
waste  now  in  a  careful  company  is  no 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  a  thou- 
sand. But  by  no  means  are  all  com- 
panies careful.  An  article  in  the  Moving- 
Picture  World  for  May,  1914,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  prodigality  of  time,  la- 
bour, light,  and  film  in  taking  over 
scenes.  "I  have  watched  scenes  being 
taken  over  half  a  dozen  times  in  succes- 
sion to  get  them  right,  only  to  be  photo- 
graphed again  at  a  later  period  and  then 
to  be  trimmed  down  more  than  half  in 
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MOVING  PICTL'RE  ACTORS  AT  WORK.  HEROES  MUST  BE  MADE  OF  IRON  AND  CX>MEDIANS  OF  INDIA- 
RUBBER.  THE  FIGURE  ON  THE  EXTREME  LEFT  IS  THAT  OF  JOHN  BLNNY.  THE  PERSONAL  FOL- 
LOWING OF  A  .MAN  LIKE  JOHN  BLNNY  HAS  PROBABLY  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  WORLD.  HE  IS  PROBABLY  KNOWN  BY  MORE  KINDS  OF  PEOPLE  THAN  ANY  ONE  WHO  EVER 
LIVED  BEFORE.  IN  A  LITTLE  RUSSIAN  VILLAGE  THERE  IS  A  NOTICE  AT  IHF  DOOR  OF  THE  MOVING- 
PICTURE  THEATRE,  "NO  PROCRAM.ME  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  OUR  DEAR  POCKSON."  POCKSON  IS 
BUNNY,  "THE  MAN  WHO  MAKFS  THEM  LAUGH."  A  MAN  STOPPED  HIM  ON  BROADWAY  THE 
OTHER  EVENING.  "YOU  ARE  JOHN  BUNNY,"  HE  SAID.  "l  COT  ACQUAINTED  WITH  YOU  IN 
MOMBASA.   THERE  ISN'T  A  NIGGER  IN  THE  PLACE  WHO  DOESN'T  SCREAM  WHEN  HE  SEES  YOu!" 


the  cditinp.  I  saw  nine  thousand  feet 
trimmed  down  to  four  thousand  feet — 
all  because  the  scenes  were  not  adequately 
timed  in  advance."  This  standard  length 
not  only  occasions  waste,  thinks  the  Mo- 
tion-Picture Year-Book,  but  is  also  the 
greatest  «irawbaclc  to  the  artistic  advance 
of  the  picture  play.  The  story  that  in 
fourteen  hundred  feet  may  be  excellent, 
it  says,  becomes  incoherent  when  chopped 
<iown,  or  the  good  cight-hundrcd-foot 
story  pieced  out  with  extraneous  scenes 
becomes  insipid.  Consider  a  magazine 
requiring  all  its  stories  to  be  exactly  six 
pages,  no  more  and  no  less.  Not  until 
there  is  greater  flexibility  of  reel  length 
will  stories  be  satisfactory.  The  Euro- 
peans have  found  this  out,  but  their  films 
are  constantly  manipulated  by  American 
companies  to  get  the  required  length. 
Fortunatelv,  this  state  of  affairs  is  at  last 


receiving  attention  and  beginning  to  be 
remedied. 

As  for  the  waste  occasioned  by  sense- 
less realism,  that,  too,  has  been  appalling. 
That  a  dramatisation  of  Vanity  Fair 
should  show  the  battle  of  Waterloo  upon 
the  actual  field  may  possibly  be  desirable, 
but  to  transport  a  whole  company  to  Ire- 
land to  stage  Boucicault's  plays  is  cer- 
tainly unnecessary.  Once  an  ambi- 
tious company  photographed  the  Leather 
Stocking  Tales  on  the  spot,  although 
most  of  the  spot  had  disappeared.  The 
American  Biograph  Company  purchased 
a  small  village  in  California  to  sack  and 
burn  in  Ramona.  Selig  got  tc^iether  his 
rvtensive  menagerie  for  a  single  jungle 
story,  and  then  found  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory setting  in  Florida.  The  Vita- 
graph  people  on  the  other  hand  hire  their 
animals  when  wanted,  and  have  discov- 
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erp<i  a  "^plcnditl  African  desert  just  cast 
of  liath  liiach.  Lotxg  Island.  The  man- 
RfSerial  demand  for  realism  in  the  United 
Sr;ircs  <li-vcl(»ped  into  a  mania,  and  half 
the  time  as  goctl  results  cuulJ  be  ob- 
tained at  home.  The  cowboys  of  New 
Jersey  are  not  tO  be  distinguished  from 
the  real  article. 

Italy — wIjctc,  by  the  way,  plays  can 
be  staged  for  half  the  cost  they  entail 
in  France  and  Knjiland,  and  less  than 
half  of  their  cost  here — made  the  fashion 
of  beautitid  seftinjis.  It  was  Dante's  In- 
ferno, made  h\  the  Milano  Company  in 
lOii,  which  lirst  clemonsrrated  the  su- 
periority of  the  Italian  landscape  and 
light.  But  the  locality  itself  mi^ht  easily 
have  been  duplicated  in  the  mining;  rcfjion 
of  {'cnn-iylvania.  The  Inftrno  also 
demonstrated  that  the  public  wanted  the 
utmost  of  which  the  new  art  was  ca- 
pable. Thus  eiioouraped,  Italy  has  dur- 
ing tlie  pa-^t  \  ear  put  fdtw  nrd  many  enor- 
mous prothictions.  Civts,  I'asquali. 
Gloria,  Irnlo,  Ambrosio  have  all  been 
smitten  u  ith  a  mania  for  magnitude  just 
as  the  American  producers  were  smitten 
with  a  mania  for  realism.  CaHrid,  the 
world-heralded  film  by  D'Annunzio,  is 
said  to  have  cost  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  prciluced 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  riclKKt 
spectacle  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  two  years  were  spent  in  Its  pro- 
duction, and  it  occupies  three  hours  in 
presentation.  It  deals  with  the  career  of 
Il.nnnihal.  the  sie^rc  and  capture  of  Syra- 
cuse in  Sicily,  and  the  final  downfall  of 
Carthage.  The  average  feature  film 
costs  between  three  and  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  the  average  cost  of  a  Famous  Player 
film — on  account  of  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions under  which  they  work — is  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  thousand.  Just  now 
they  have  a  company  in  Europe  putting 
on,  in  their  various  settings.  The  Eternal 
City,  The  Silver  King,  and  MonsU  ur 
Beaueaire,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
price  of  die  three  will  be  about  seventy 
thousand  dollars. 

This  firm  pictures  only  the  ^ous 
plays  and  popular  novels.  For  a  year 
they  had  no  competitors  in  their  particu- 


lar field,  now  there  are  three.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Famous  Players  Company 
is  typical  of  the  scepticism  and  hostility 
whicli  h.is  ronrc-red  every  step  in  advance. 
Not  until  Sarah  Bernhardt  took  the  lead, 
did  they  find  a  hearing  with  any  Broad- 
way  star.  After  they  secured  contracts 
with  some  of  them,  they  found  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  material.  Play- 
wrights and  authors  felt  it  would  belittle 
their  products  and  diminish  their  profits, 
to  be  "pfrturised."  Finally,  Mr.  Daniel 
Frohman,  largely  because  he  was  the 
original  producer  of  the  play,  prevailed 
upon  Anthony  Hope  to  pi\  e  liim  Zi  niLi. 
Its  production  was  considered  a  test  of 
the  [>ussibilittes  and  limitations  of  the  pic> 
ture.  It  broke  all  rec{)rds  and  brought 
in  ninet\-*even  thousand  dollars.  It  popu- 
larised the  star  all  over  the  world  and 
brought  him  and  the  play  into  towns  they 
never  would  have  visited,  and  convinced 
both  actors  and  authors  of  the  <:reat  im- 
portance of  the  scheme.  Since  then  the 
way  has  been  easy.  Mr.  Brady,  indeed, 
intends  next  season  to  send  a  picture  play 
out  as  advance-agent  of  the  real  show. 
If  this  is  successful,  it  will  just  reverse 
the  original  theory  of  managers  that  the 
movie  is  the  last  stop  on  the  way  to  the 
morgue.  The  Famous  Placers  will  next 
year  put  out  thirty-six  plays  and  a  dozen 
stars,  keeping  as  far  as  possible  the  origi'^ 
nals  of  the  entire  cast. 

They  pay  the  author  five  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  receipts  from  the  rentals  of  the 
tiimv.  Rut  elsewhere  the  r<tyalty  basis 
for  new  material,  unenlianced  by  unusual 
reputation  and  unusual  previous  adver- 
tisin<;,  will  probably  be  long  in  coming. 
The  Seliu  Company  is  said  to  have  paid 
Harold  MacGrath  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars to  secure  The  Adventures  of  Kath- 
ft'tn,  and  thus  put  before  the  public  at 
the  same  time  a  story-version  in  the  news- 
papers and  a  picture-version  on  the  screen. 
But  most  comp<^nies  pay  in  the  ordinary 
course  very  little  fur  synopses  five  or 
ten  dollars  on  the  low  side  and  iifty  on 
the  high.  "Some  of  my  scripts,"  writes 
in  the  Motion  Picture  Nfws  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1014.  an  author  who  says  he  han 
never  had  a  scenario  rejected,  "are  worth 
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one  hundred  dollars  a  reel,  and  some 
companies  are  willing  to  pay  the  figure. 
Some  other  companies  make  a  fixed  prit  (- 
of,  say,  twenty-five  dollars  a  reel,  and 
will  not  pay  more  unless  it  is  pried  out  of 
them."  Scripts  a  year  ago.  says  the  191 2 
y car-Book,  brought  thirty-five  dollars  al- 
mo';t  as  a  top  notch;  now  fifty  dollars  is 
not  infrequent,  and  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  dollars  for  single  reels  is  not  un- 
rnmipnti.  But  as  a  tjeneral  rule  payments 
liave  been  and  still  arc  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  other  expenditure  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pictni!  play.  Larger  sums 
are  paid  for  the  riL'tits  to  published 
worlis,  and  the  practice  of  arranging  with 
publishers  for  successful  novels  is  a  grow* 
injj  one.  In  1912  the  demand  fnr  scripr; 
increased  fifty  per  cetit.,  and  it  is  still  in- 
creasing. Mr.  Epes  Sargent,  in  the  Mov- 
ing  Picture  fVwld  of  April,  1014,  says 
that  a  manufacturer  recently  ofTrred  t<i 
pay  a  magazine  writer  as  much  for  a 
scenario  as  he  would  get  for  the  story, 
which  was  four  hundred  dollars.  But 
this  is  still  flu*  creat  exception.  "W'e 
do  not  know  five  men  in  the  world,"  he 
concludes,  "who  are  makini;  seven  thou* 
sand  dollars  a  year  writing  plays." 
Everywhere  are  signs,  however,  that  the 
stock  of  ideas  is  running  low  and  that 
the  managers  are  willing  to  pay  more  for 
them.  The  Universal  Film  Company 
announces  that  it  will  pay  for  any  photo 
play  worth  the  price  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars — though  this  can  hardly  be 
called  an  explicit  statement. 

THE  TOTAL  EXPENSE  OP  A  PLAY 

The  film  on  which  the  pictures  are 
taken  is  slightly  heavier  than  that  of  the 

ordinary  camera,  and  costs  in  its  raw 
state,  three  and  one-half  cents  a  foot. 
The  average  one-reel  picture  is  a  thou- 
sand feet  both  for  a  ne{;ative  and  for  a 

poMtixe,  an«l  the  waste  for  a  one-reel  pic- 
ture is  from  two  to  five  hundred  feet. 
The  first  course  of  the  negative  lilni  is 
through  the  perforating  room,  where  are 
made  the  holes  along  the  edges  of  the 
ribbon  by  which  it  is  conducted  through 
the  camera  and  the  projectoscope.   It  is 
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now  put  into  the  camera  and  every  thing 
is  ready  for  the  picture. 

The  average  camera-man  earns  forty 
dollars  a  week,  and  his  assistant  about 
eighteen  dollars.  He  is  not  an  ordinary 
photographer,  and  has  to  undergo  special 
training.  He  possesses  a  peculiar  knowl- 
edge of  light  and  distance  and  focussing 
as  well  as  a  peculiar  judgment  tn  hand- 
ling speed — ^that  is,  in  turning  the  crank 
>^l()wly  or  quickly.  An  expert  camera- 
man can  photograph  at  five  o'clock  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  man  in  full  light. 
The  salary  of  such  an  expert  begins  at 
si\t\  (Inllars  and  lias  run  as  high  as  three 
lumdred  dollars  a  week. 

After  the  pictures  are  taken  the  film 
;s  dfveln|ii'd  at  a  cost  of  about  one  dollar 
and  a  half  for  the  entire  ribbon,  one  bath 
being  used  over  and  over  again  ;  then  it 
is  "washed"  for  another  fifty  cents. 
After  hein^'  thrown  upon  the  screen  :n 
the  Trimming  Room,  it  is  condensed  to 
the  normal  size  of  one  thousand  feet  by 
elitninatinir  tho'^c  parts  which  prove  now 
to  be  superfluous  or  feeble.  The  nega- 
tive now  goes  to  the  Printing  Room, 
where  to  make  a  positive  from  it  costs 
ten  dollar^:.  Then  into  xV\^  ribbon  arc 
inserted  the  various  sub-titles  and  ex- 
pl mations  which  have  been  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  the  ed;zes  joined  with  cement. 
The  final  charge  is  for  the  reel  to  run 
the  ribbon  upon — this  costs  another  fifty 
cents. 

The  Vitagraph  Company  releases  s!x 
films  n  V.  cf-k  and  often  it  puts  as  many  as 
four  a  week  into  storage.  The  Selig, 
Essanay.  and  Edison  companies  were  re- 
Icavnj  fp.T  in  the  latter  part  of  1912; 
tlie  Kalem,  Lubin,  and  Pathe  companies 
were  releasing  four ;  several  others  of  the 
so-called  "Licensed"  companies  from  one 
to  three.  In  addition  there  are  thirtj'- 
one  Independents.  Thus  there  are  con- 
siderably over  one  hundred  new  films 
every  week. 

From  an  ori'^inal  negative  about  two 
huiulied  positives  arc  taken.  The  manu- 
facturers sell  their  films  to  the  exchanges 
--the  majority  of  which  they  them«elves 
control — for  from  five  to  ten  cents  a  foot. 
They  also  supply  more  or  less  elaborate 
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lobby  displays  of  lithnLirnphs  and  hnnnfrs 
and  photographs,  for  which  still  pictures 
of  scenes  are  taken.  Sometimes  the  lobby 
displays  arc  given  to  the  exhibitor  and 
somrfiiiK'S  lii*  must  pay  five  to  ten  cents 
a  sheet  for  all  advertising  which  accom- 
panies the  films.  These  posters,  once 
universally  crude,  are  now  approaching: 
the  level  of  good  theatrical  work.  The 
Exchange  rents  the  films  out  to  the  ex- 
hibitor on  a  sh(liri<:  scale.  The  usual 
programme  is  made  up  <if  from  three  ro 
four  reels  or  more,  depending  upon  com- 
petition, the  class  of  house,  and  the  ad- 
mission. The  cost  of  a  programme  de- 
pends upon  the  length  and  the  age  of  the 
films.  First-run  pictures  cost  more  than 
the  same  films  later.  A  first-run  service, 
if  competition  I<  firm,  costs  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundre<l  and  fifty  doUars 
a  week,  and  even  higher  if  some  competi- 
tive manager  bids  for  the  same  service. 
The  ordinary  reel  rents  to  the  nrdinary 
house  for  about  twenty-five  dollars  the 
first  night,  and  the  price  decreases  with 
each  succeeding  night  about  twent>'  per 
cent,  until  finally  it  is  as  low  as  a  ilollar. 
A  film  does  duty  usually  from  three  to 
six  months. 

Fi;.''u\  per  cent,  of  the  theaters  change 
their  programmes  daily.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  price  paid  for  service,  ncarl)- 
all  houses  running  association  films  pay 
two  dollars  a  week  as  a  license  fee.  This 
is  supposeil  to  be  royalty  on  camera  pat- 
ents, sa>s  J.  A.  Nelson  in  The  Photo 
Ploy,  and  totals  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a  week.  Hie  admission 
to  the  houses  runs  from  five  cents  to  a 
dollar  but,  contrary  to  all  predictions,  the 
five-cent  houses  are  still  ven,^  much  hold- 
ing their  own.  In  some  cities,  such  as 
Washington,  for  instance,  these  houses 
are  as  commodious  and  comfortable  as 
the  ten  and  twenty-five  cent  ones  In 
New  York.  Most  of  the  cheaper  exhibi- 
tion places  are  cared  for  by  the  operator, 
paid  from  eight  to  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week ;  a  piano-player,  a  door-keeper,  a 
ticket-seller,  and  an  usher,  ranging  from 
eight  to  fifteen  dollars. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  a'^ 
the  average  cost  of  a  reel.  An  industrial 
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or  "travelogue"  picture  may  cost  only  the 
labour  of  the  camera-man  and  of  develop- 
ing. Actual  pageants  like  the  Durbar  ur 
the  Coronation  of  King  George  cost  very 
little,  the  whole  expense  of  stngir'^  the 
scene  being  borne  by  others.  On  the 
odier  hand,  to  stage  and  provide  back- 
ground for  a  fictitious  picture  may  co^r 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  second  in  actual 
presentation,  and  the  rehearsals  for  it  may 
extend  into  weeks. 

The  stiidio-stafT  of  the  ordinary  com- 
pany includes  the  scenario-writers,  who 
prepare  or  elaborate  the  ideas,  the  editors, 
who  pass  upon  the  finished  story,  the  di- 
rectors, who  have  charge  of  the  produc- 
tion, the  regular  actors,  the  extras  and 
supers,  the  scenic  artists,  the  stagv<arpen- 
ters  and  n^vhanuN.  the  property-men. 
and  the  wanlrobe-women.  The  Vita- 
graph  Company,  for  instance,  has  fifteen 
people  engaged  in  reading,  reconstruct- 
ing, or  writing  pla\>:  It  has  ten  directors, 
each  with  his  own  camera-man  and  com- 
pany out  of  the  stnck.  This  consists  in 
all  of  ninety  player-  S  \  years  ago  their 
stock  coinpanv  numbered  siv,  and  this  In- 
cluded the  three  proprietors!).  As  a 
rule  there  are  in  each  little  company  a 
male  and  a  fem;de  ^tar;  the  minor  mem- 
bers pas^  t  rom  liirector  to  director  as  the 
plays  require.  The  extra  people  cost 
from  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  for 
moh  '<enes  to  five  dollars  for  a  man  or 
woman  who  can  bring  evening  clothes 
and  dance  into  the  foreground  of  a  ball- 
room scene.  All  the  tompanies  have  a 
list  of  guaranteed  rxtias  u  lio  are  em- 
ployed witli  considerable  regularity  at  the 
latter  price. 

In  every  department  of  stage  work 
salarie-^  are  higher  than  in  the  legitimate. 
This  is  so  for  several  reasons.  The  work 
is  greater,  the  requirements  are  greater, 
and  certain  conditions  limit  the  stipply 
more.  A  movie  actor  works  longer  in 
rehearsal  and  he  is  rehearsing  all  the 
time.  When  the  preliminary  rehearsals 
are  over,  the  imit  of  the  regular  actor's 
work  is  the  performance,  about  six  or 
eight  times  a  week.  Again,  the  movie 
actor  has  to  be  able  to  do  a  great  many 
things  the  ordinary  actor  is  not  called 
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upon  to  do  or  can  fake,  ilc  must  learn 
how  to  fall  from  a  horse  or  over  a  preci- 
pice* he  must  dandle  from  a  dirigible  or 
vault  from  an  autiininbilc.  Hrrnc>  mii>r 
he  made  of  iron  and  conicdian>  ot  Iiulia- 
rubbt-r.  Heroines  must  incessantly  escape 
by  the  brcadrh  of  a  liair  fioni  real  instead 
of  simulated  dangers.  In  Hamson  an  ac- 
tual lion  was  used  when  the  hero  tore 
hiit  jaws  asunder,  and  though  the  scene 
did  not  proceed  to  extremes  it  must  have 
made  the  lion  peevish.  "During;  tlic 
third  reel  the  pet  leopard  leaps  upon  her 
and  claws  her  face,"  reads  the  poster ;  and 
in  April  of  this  year  two  full-^rovin 
Iionis>f>  were  killed  by  this  same  leopartl. 
The  concrete  pit  for  the  "fire-stuff"  in 
an  fipcti-air  stuilio  has  occasionally  prov  ed 
a  real  Cjehenna  fur  an  actor  or  director. 
Thus  the  buiiiness  comes  within  the  cate- 
gory of  the  dangerous  trader,  and  sala- 
ries are  estimated  rmorditiLily.  Auain, 
many  good  actur>  find  they  have  n<it  the 
camera-face,  just  as  many  good  opera 
sinuers  have  not  the  phonoi:raph  voice. 
And  lastly,  when  hi>z!i  i'l:i-^  <fnrs  wcrf^ 
lured  into  tlie  movies,  tlieir  feclin^>  had 
to  be  salved  by  larger  sums  than  they 


made  upon  the  legitimate  stage.  At 
least,  this  used  to  be  so ;  and  the  habit  is 

still  kept  up,  although  most  of  them 
ha\e  to  be  lured  no  longer.  The  infi- 
nitely wider  autiience  acts  as  a  sufficient 
lure  in  itself.  As  short  a  while  ago  as 
I'lio  nor  a  single  prominent  actor  was 
willing  to  enter  a  film  studio,  now  there 
are  some  stars  who  never  leave  it.  That 
the  extent  of  the  audience  has  something 
to  do  u  ith  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
certain  stars  in  all  the  companies  are  now 
constantly  featured.  The  personal  fol- 
lowing of  a  man  like  John  Bunny  ha« 
probabh  never  been  equalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  He  is  probably 
known  by  more  kinds  of  people  than  any 
one  \\h«t  ever  lived  before.  In  a  little 
Russian  village  there  is  a  notice  at  the 
door  of  the  moving-picture  theatre,  "No 
IHu^ramme  is  complete  without  our  dear 
I'ock-ion."  Pockson  is  Bunny,  "tlie  man 
who  makes  them  laugh."  A  man 
stopped  him  on  Broadway  the  other  even- 
ing.  "^'ou  are  John  Bunny,"  he  said. 
"I  .'Ot  acquainted  with  you  in  Mom- 
basa. There  isn't  a  nigger  in  the  place 
who  doesn't  scream  wh«n  he  sees  you!** 
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VI— Arkansas.  Louisiana  and  The  Gulf  Country 
BY  RUTH  McENERY  STUART 


Ix  \  '<wiff  survey  of  the  territory  within 
which  such  of  my  story  folk  as  live  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  have  worked 
and  playcil — arc  working  and  plavitig 
still,  or  fooling  u  hrn  it  i>  ton  hot  or  too 
cold  or  too  comfort.ihlr  to  work  or  to 
play — it  seems  to  present  a  stmly  of  con- 
trasts, wlu-ther  considered  as  to  its  cli- 
mate, its  people  or  conditions  and  stand- 
ards of  living.  Take,  for  instance — ^to 
begin  with  climate — take  the  Mexican 
f  fulf  « ith  Its  clemencies  of  sea  and  sliore, 
its  winter  roses,  radiant  yet  with  a  sense 
of  mystery,  like  ladies  under  veil,  roses 


lured  from  retirement  by  the  anient  woo- 
ing of  a  December  sun  Hltered  through 
pine-scented  gauze  of  impalfKible  mists — 
the  Mexican  Gidf,  kindly  in  aspect,  he- 
nelicent  in  spirit  and  of  a  perennial 
sweetness  of  temper — 

I  had  almost  said  take  this  as  high 
note  of  -emi-rropical  climate  wlien  my 
mind  reverted  to  the  Louisiana  bayou 
country  to  which  even  this  heavenly 
coast  must  yield  the  palm  In  tropical  as- 
pect. And  yet,  for  first  place  as  to  de- 
light, for  charm,  for  beauty  which 
changes  temperamentally  with  the  moon 
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a'ld  tlip  tides  and  the  w  iiid's  will,  but 
never  pales  or  palLs;  for  breadth  of  smil- 
ing countenance,  white  sails  at  sea  and  a 
truce  to  Lire  ashorc—thc  Mexican  Gulf 
easily  h<)Id>  first  place. 

But  if  one  would  find  the  tropics  be- 
yond their  leeofrraphtcal  limits,  let  him 
mak'P  ail  inland  \oya;zf  tliroii^'h  Louisi- 
ana's woodsy  watrrways — and  for  full 
tropical  effect  he  would  better  take  for 
this  the  sutnmer-time — ^let  him  paddle  his 
canoe  tliroii'jh  the  serpentine  niennder- 
injis  of  bayou  Techc,  for  intitaiice,  dip- 
ping his  head  on  occasion  to  avoid  gath- 
ering Spanish  moss  with  his  hat ;  let  him 
recover  from  the  nearness  of  the  first 
few  crocodiles  when  he  finds  they  all 
swim  away  from  him;  and  not  drop  his 
paddle  in  panic  when  the  o\  erhan>:in>: 
pnarled  lo^s  just  ahead  of  hi.  prow  sud- 
denly lose  their  humps  which  literally 
"turn  turtle,"  and  drop  into  the  water 
in  a  succes  ion  of  thuds  and  swim  into 
hiding;  he  will  soon  learn  that  the  bril- 
liant green  snakes  which  depend  from 
frightfully  near  branches  o\erhead, 
sqnirmin'j  from  spirals  into  how-knots 
and  undoing  into  arabesques — playing  va- 
riously with  the  letter  S  and  suggesting 
Satan — arc  harmless  serpents,  all,  which 
lavi-^h  nature  throws  into  tlie  picture  for 
good  measure  of  local  colour. 

Also  he  must  soon  learn  that  the  oc- 
c.isiunal  six-foot  rattler  and  the  sprcad- 
ing-adders  which  squirm  from  the  close 
palmetto-clumps  on  his  too  near  passing, 
are  as  little  to  be  feared  as  the  great  iri- 
descent spiders  on  their  wonderful  gen- 
metric  webs  here  and  there  ashore  or  the 
water-moccasin  heads,  each  followed  by 
a  ripolintz  wake,  often  within  reach  of  his 
paddle  hut  alwavs  escaping,  >:o  tli.tt  he 
m.'v  I'ever  Ix'  required  to  look  one  in  his 
glittering  eye. 

If  (Hir  traveller  should  grow  dreamy 
in  this  soporific  atitio^phere  in  July, 
say,  when  a  vibratine  haze  comparable 
to  tlu-  "heat-waves"  of  the  cities  suggests 
the  palpitant  droning  of  many  hees  and 
even  the  mosquito's  grey  song  is  an  ally 
of  sleep— if  he  lose  himself  in  the  gen- 
eral unreality  of  thines  and  seem  to  be 
following  the  equator,  the  occasional 


glimpse  of  naked  hiack  clu'Idren  which 
a  rare  vista  affords,  will  go  far  to 
strengthen  that  impression. 

But  this  is  not  the  negro's  country. 

Blacks  there  nrc  a-plenty,  here  as  everj'- 
whcre  in  the  South,  but — please  notice 
the  name.  This  is  bayou  Teche  if  it  is 
not  the  I.afoiirclie.  either  hut  a  thought's 
throw  away  from  hayous  De(llai>e. 
Grand  Caillou,  Petit  Anse.  Tcrre  Honne. 
Boeuf,  CourtaUeu — names  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  the  map — for  this  j,  the  land 
of  the  Acadian,  the  romance-land  of 
Evangeline,  whose  grave  any  good-nat- 
ured Acadian-  and  they  are  all  good- 
natured— will  show  him.  And  he  will 
give  him  no  end  of  general  information 
on  local  history  and  tradition,  especially 
telling;  him  precisely  what  persons  of  dis- 
tinction have  come,  from  time  to  time,  to 
paint  or  to  write  or  to  hunt  in  his  para- 
di  e.  He  will  tell  him  all  about  it  in 
the  picturesque  vernacular  of  his  people, 
which  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  his 
Habitant  brother  in  Canada  to-day.  He 
will  do  this,  I  say.  if  our  stranger  has 
been  in  a  manner  "introd\)ced  ;"  or,  waiv- 
ing this,  the  camaradfrit'  established  in  a 
day's  travel  may  serve  in  part,  but  not 
fully;  for,  although  our  " 'Caien"  has 
probably  made  with  his  own  small  hands 
the  shoes  upon  his  feet — if  he  be  shod, 
and  he  generally  is,  not  always — made 
them  of  alligator-skin  of  his  own  tannin'j. 
and  his  whole  homespun  attire  is  the  fruit 
of  the  home  loom,  not  to  mention  its 
laundering,  also  a  domestic  achievement, 
and  of  his  conserving  mate  he  Is  at 
heart  a  Latin  of  Latins  and,  like  his 
Creole  cousins  of  high  degree,  he  does 
not  take  aliens  easily  into  his  coiif ii'cnce. 
The  French-American  ("Creole")  of 
old  New  Orleans  built  a  wall  of  brick 
arf)imd  his  ln)me,  a  potential  fortress, 
thick,  high  and  strong  and  topped  along 
its  entire  length  by  an  unbroken  line  of 
crushed  glass,  firmly  embedded  in  ce- 
ment. He  would  brook  no  intrusions,  no 
eyes  prying  into  his  life's  inner  snnctu- 
aries.  His  front  gate,  kept  strictly  locked 
and  wide  enough  for  only  guarded  wel- 
come, was  sometimes  of  wrought  iron 
of  an  open  pattern,  however,  giving  the 
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tiucst  wlio  would  enter  rrjiiilarly  a 
friendly  peep  into  his  rose  garden,  al- 
though more  often  the  glimpse  afforded 
a  view  of  only  the  paved  court,  wholly 
bare  but  for  its  central  pool,  from  which 


beautiful  daughters  of  the  house  and  their 
cousins  and  cousins  and  cousins,  congre- 
gated in  the  forenoons  with  their  needle* 

work  and  small  talk  and  sonp;,  was 
safely  beyond  the  field  of  vision,  even  to 


issued  tall  growths  of  perennial  green    such  as  having  been  admitted  by  the  little 

unle<vs  it  were  given  over  to  water-lilies 
and  '^:()l(l-fi>;h ;  and  t!ic  ro-^c  garden  be- 
yond the  honcyMJcklc  arbour,  where  the 

\  ) 


{iate,  followed  the  black  servant 
the  court  to  the  hall  door. 

But  once  within  the  charmed  circle. 


"the  nUNCH-AMIRICAN  OF  OLD  NEW  ORUtANS  BUILT  A  WALL  OF  BRICK  AKOUND  MU  HOMB,  A 

FomrriAL  vortriss,  thkk.  high  and  stkokg.  his  fkont  gatz,  kept  strictly  lockso  aho 

WDB  BNOtlGM  rOR  ONLY  GUARDED  WELCOME,  WAS  SOMEHMES  OF  WROUGHT  IRON** 
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the  bars  were  down.  Everybody  talked 
at  once,  all  laughed  together,  and  free 
comments  upon  the  social  or  dmnestic 
comedies  ol  yesterday  and  their  promises 

for  to-morrow,  filled  the  care-free  morn- 
ings— for  although  youtli  is  the  same  the 
world  over,  all  the  youn^  are  not  of  the 
temperament  of  joy  and  in  a  climate 
given  over  to  expression  without  stint  or 
exhaustion.  If  there  was  a  parrot,  "mak- 
iniZ  all  that  trash  under  tlie  fiu  tree  yon- 
der. "  ho  iahbcrcd  profanely  in  Frencli, 
while  the  mocking-bird,  pecking  at  his 
egg-ball  in  his  cage  on  the  gallery,  was 
crnlited  with  brief  passages  from  La  Fa- 
vorite or  Trorniore — this,  say,  along  in 
the  fifties,  during  the  last  flare  of  the 
expiring  candle  of  domestic  security,  be- 
fore it  went  out,  in  '6i. 

The  'Cajcn  (Acadian,  'Cajen)  as  we 
find  him  to  this  day  in  the  bayou  coun- 
try, is  essentially  pastoral,  forsaking  his 
rural  tn  his  n  luirt.  thi>  being  the 
rule  which  proves  the  exception  (to  re- 
verse an  adage)  for  those  who  have  en* 
tered  the  professions  and  made  metro* 
politan  successes  are  too  small  in  num- 
ber to  refute  the  common  assertion  that 
the  city  holds  only  poison  for  the  gentle 
Acadian  who  is  at  his  best  and  happiest 
on  his  native  heath.  Although  history 
has  written  the  story  of  French  domina- 
tion in  a  nomenclature  frcelv  liottinL'  the 
I^uisiana  m;'i\  one  cannot  help  realising 
that  the  poor  Indian  not  here  even  as 
the  retiring  Acadian  to  speak  timidly  for 
himself,  is  nevertheless  preserved  in 
memory  by  a  list  of  names  as  characteris- 
tic as  theirs,  as  witness  in  such  as  'IVhe- 
functa  and  Tangipahoa  rivers,  Atchafal- 
aya,  river  and  hay,  bayous  Tensas,  Man- 
shac,  Catahoula,  Choctaw,  Tickfaw  and 
so  on,  through  a  pitiful  list  when  one 
realises  that  the  pathetic,  apathetic  rem 
nant  of  a  once  proud  tribe  congregated 
now  at  the  diminutive  settlement  com- 
monly known  as  Charenton,  hut  which 
the  Indians  themselves  with  imconscious 
pathos,  insistently  call  "The  Nation." 
numbers  all  told,  less  than  a  hundred 
souls. 

Here  dwindle  In  poverty  and  seclusion 
all  who  are  left  of  the  Tchctamachis, 


long  noted  for  their  skill  in  artistic  bas- 
ketry, an  industry  which  would  have  died 
out  some  years  ago  but  for  the  timdy 
generous  patronage  of  the  Avery  family 
of  the  salt  mines  who,  by  ofFers  of  prizes 
for  best  duplications  of  the  old  baskets 
and  finding  a  market  for  their  sale,  have 
rrscned  a  valuable  Industry  and  saved 
the  humble  toilers  from  threatened  pau- 
perism, for  the  time,  at  least.  Of  course, 
Romance  rides  bareback  through  this 
twentieth  century  Fore>;t  of  Arden,  dis- 
mounts for  adventure  by  canoe,  scales  its 
rail  fences  and  dances  on  its  greens  as  of 
yore,  and  the  fact  of  contrasts  in  com- 
plexion, fusion  and  confusion  of  tongues, 
has  in  nowise  impaired  the  purity  of 
blood  of  Louisiana's  Acadian  contingent, 
whose  women  are  as  pure  and  slniplc  In 
heart  and  life  even  as  the  white-robed 
little  "Children  of  Mary"  who,  veiled 
as  brides,  proceed  in  \estal  procession 
during  each  month  of  May  to  the  vlllafre 
church,  in  consummation  of  their  first 
communions.  Indeed,  one  ventures  little 
in  saying  that  not  a  pale,  withered  young 
erandinother  among  them  but  in  her  day 
iiiaichcii  with  the  "Children  of  Mary." 

Some  good  French  blood  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  out  of  the  colony.  It  is  true, 
fur  here  as  elsewhere  men  have  been  a 
trifle  careless  of  these  things,  with  the 
result,  in  this  instance,  it  appears,  cliiefly 
of  bleaching  such  half-breeds  as  are  found 
entangled  in  the  fringes  of  life,  so  to 
speak.  Even  King  David  of  old,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Holy  Writ,  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  casual  in  such  matters, 
and  but  for  his  conserving  mate  .  .  .  ? 

But  what  are  we  raying?  How  have 
we  strayed  from  our  thumb-nail  map  of 
"Arkansas.  Louisiana  and  the  Gulf 
Coimtry?"  So  is  one  lost  when  he  yields 
to  the  lure  of  the  abstract  which  ever 
IciiN  to  the  eler-nental  and  the  universal. 
Geography  becomes  of  small  moment; 
arithmetic  is  not  and  history  but  repeats 
itself.  Of  course.  New  Orleans  is  the 
seething  centre  of  Romance  of  the  Gulf 
country.  Everybody  knew  that,  dumbly, 
even  before  Judge  Martin,  the  scholarly 
eccentric,  too  llttlr  known  beyond  his 
native  indebted  State,  gathered  his  ma- 
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ferial  from  doctinifnts  of  life  as  well  as 
literature,  or  Charles  Cluyarrc  assorted 
its  elements  for  posterity  in  his  picture 
esqi.'C  history,  written  in  the  romance  lan- 
}iiiai;c;  or  Alcee  Fortier  enriched  tile  lit- 
erature of  his  native  State  with  his  glean- 
in^'s,  tsi<  iilly  his  collection  of  folk 
tall'-,  rhcrrby  winnitvj  for  hini-iclf  the 
merited  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our; or  Grace  King  rescued  her  perns 
from  the  melting-pot  ere  they  were  lost 
in  the  fusini;;  or  Georpc  Cahle  dipped 
in  his  pen  and  lifted  out  fire — the  "right 
Promethean  \**  or  the  poets,  Mrs.  Town- 
send.  M.  E.  M.  Davis.  Martha  Austin, 
Julie  K.  VW'therill,  Josephine  Nichols 
and  others,  in  and  out  of  rhyme,  dipped 
out  and  polished  and  gave  to  the  world 

their  (iii(iinj:<. 

Detachiiiji  one's  self  a  moment  tor  the 
broader  perspective,  it  takes  little  imagi* 
nation  to  see  New  Orleans  a<%  a  great 
maunetic  centre.  Witness  the  mamninth 
horseshoe  describe*!  by  the  river's  course 
at  this  point.  See  it  dip  and  rise  around  * 
the  city  heart,  shaping  for  all  time  the 
maenet-city  which  has  ever  attracted  to 
itself  ftf)m  across  seas,  adventurers  of  ro- 
mance and  discovery,  buccaneers,  pirates, 
treasure-seekers  at  work  and  royal ;v  at 
play.  Such  is  the  old  town's  pictorial 
history,  rich  in  contrasts  as  racy  in  adven- 
ture. French  and  Spanish  by  turns, 
then  forever  essentially  Lntin-Amrriran. 
through  numberless  dilutions  and  admix- 
tures, her  kaleidoscopic  past  is  written  in 
picturesque  decay  which  one,  knowing 
her  story,  if  he  be  not  colour-blind  and 
a  dullard,  inay  read  as  he  runs. 

Here  are  even  palpable  ruins,  reminis- 
cent of  the  old  order,  ruins  stately,  eaunt 
and  important  or  dilapidated,  moss-grown 
and  picturesque  in  the  low-browed  archi- 
tecture which  crouches  in  the  weed-grown 
rosc-eardens  of  ye>;rerdav.  all  bearinp 
witness  to  a  refined  home-loving  past  into 
which  one  may  with  little  imagination 
fit  such  as  Grace  KintrV  fa^  inatinn  Bal- 
cony Stories  as  told  by  mothers  and 
grandmothers — reflcctinj;  some  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  society  as  it  pirouetted  through 
the  fifinrr';  of  continental  -ocial  life  a  cen- 
tury and  more  ago.    Of  course,  the 


\rords  "stately"  atid  "important"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  homes  of  the  old  South,  are 
ventured  guardedly  and  in  full  realisa- 
fion  that  the  terms  are  comparative,  and 
that  the  comparison  is  legitimately  only 
with  t>  pical  American  homes  of  the  same 
period,  conspiciiou<iIy  with  the  colonial 
homes  of  New  Knuland  wt)ic!i  !iwe  noth- 
ing of  real  value  in  the  comparison,  per- 
haps, but  mark  a  contrast — a  theme 
which  lures  but  which  would  take  a 
chapter  all  tn  itself,  so  we  must  keep  to 
our  map,  for  now. 

Realising  the  heterogeneous  population 
of  the  Gulf  rr::ion  and  especially  of  New 
( )rleans  at  the  time  when  I  first  took  up 
my  pen,  when  the  city,  long  the  Mecca 
of  the  newly  freed*  and  still  in  a  state  of 
palpable  transition,  was  a  great  caravan- 
sary, pictorial  to  a  degree  and  pathetic 
in  human  appeal,  perhaps  it  was  but  nat- 
ural, in  casting  about  for  material,  that 
my  reach  should  first  have  seized  upon 
such  as,  in  the  perspective  which  differ- 
ences of  race  and  class  afford,  made  most 
vivid  appeal. 

My  environment  for  character-study 
was,  if  anything,  too  crowded  with  ma- 
terial, ant!  in  an  embarrassment  of  riches, 
M'v  ta^k  hciatnc  lirrlr  more  than  one  of 
selection,  not  from  the  actual,  of  course, 
but  from  the  everywhere  obviously  prob- 
able; so  tlwt,  to  select  the  imagined  old 
man.  Mingo,  of  my  first  printed  <>kfrch, 
trom  the  human  drifts  which  crowded 
the  poor  quarters,  to  let  him  find  bonne 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  on  which  the 
setting  sun  made  a  silver  road  where  he 
met  again  his  memory  people,  thus  sus- 
taining; his  pride  while  nei'^hbouring  gar^ 
h.'iee-p.iils  kept  soul  and  body  together — 
and  true  to  his  traditions,  to  discrimi- 
nate, even  in  this  "free  marketing**  in  fa- 
vour of  "quality  garbage;"  or  to  dis- 
cover, as  in  .4  Golden  11' etl fling,  that 
the  chance  elderly  neighbours,  black  man 
and  woman,  who  like  Pvramus  and 

Th  i4ie,  conducted  ronKUnr  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall — in  this  instance  a 
broken  partition — to  discover,  I  say.  that 
these  elderlies  were  in  reality  husband 
and  wife,  ^old  apart  in  early  life  and 
thrown  together  thus  in  the  hurly  burly 
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of  disaster  was,  in  either  case,  little  more 
than  letting  the  obvious  have  its  way. 

After  a  season's  gleanings  among  the 
negroes,  it  became  a  matter  of  simple 
expansion  to  include  the  Italians,  who 
constitute  so  large  and  so  picturesque  a 
proportion  of  our  peasantry,  and  there 
followed  naturally  the  story  of  Camelia 
Riccardo,  the  beautiful  "Dago"  girl,  who 


sold  bananas  in  the  French  market  and 
would  have  none  of  the  superior  and  con- 
descending Gascon  butcher,  with  all  his 
grandiloquence  and  flourish ;  and  then, 
Carlotta's  Intended,  bringing  in  Pat 
Rooney  with  his  breeze  and  brogue,  and 
involving  a  complication  with  the  Italian 
Mafia,  so  that  I  found  myself  in  a  tur- 
bulent sea  of  dialects  in  which  I  should 
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have  been  swamped  but  for  the  fact  that 
every  one  was  as  familiar  to  roe  as  my 

own  tonpne,  so  that  I  had  no  more 
trouble  in  slutting  from  one  to  another 
than  in  writing  sud)  limited  English  as 
I  dared  essay.  One  would  have  to  close 
his  cars  not  to  acquire  somewhat  of  the 
speech  of  the  people  in  a  bizarre  old  town 
of  mixed  traditions,  where  one  may 
hardly  escape  a  half  dozen  patois  in  tihe 
length  of  a  sinj^le  street. 

It  is  a  dangerous  habit,  the  dialect  ad> 
diction,  and  one  hard  to  throw  off  at 
will.  Indeed,  if  one  grow  weary  of  the 
medium — which  in  the  first  place  it  were 
a  crime  to  adopt  excepting  on  compul- 
sion of  artt  and,  having  thus  accepted 
it,  a  still  greater  crime  to  discard  for 
a  whim — his  only  safety  seems  to  be  in 
flight.  He  must  change  his  field;  for, 
until  such  a  time  as  the  artist  of  the 
brush  may  feel  constrained  to  paint  the 
negro  white,  just  for  politeness,  he  who 
essays  Yus  portraiture  with  the  pen  dare 
not  rob  him  of  his  own  in  the  colour  and 
richness  of  his  spoken  language,  so  far 
as  he  may  adequately  convey  it  without 
the  aid  of  his  own  velvet  throat. 

Perhaps  my  mind  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
quiry as  to  writing  about  our  own  peo- 
ple, casting  aside  the  peasant  folk  and 
their  mixed  tallc  for  a  while,  when  ar- 
rived the  River's  Children,  gentle  folk 
of  society  who  played  between  the  Mag- 
net town  and  Brake  Island,  the  last  made 
to  the  author's  need  and  supposed  to  lie 
vaguely  beyond  the  Acadian  land  or  even 
sudi  of  Louisiana's  ^stncsses  of  cane  and 
forest  as  the  geographies  allow  while 
failing  to  describe. 

This  little  book,  written  out  of  the  au- 
thor's own  heart,  although  fiction  from 
cover  tn  cover,  hrniitrht  into  relation  typi- 
cal Southern  youth  and  Northern  bride 
in  the  conflict  of  pride  and  endurance  and 
the  ability'  to  retrieve  in  cruel  conditions, 
but,  though  its  central  figures  were  edu- 
cated people  of  the  class  we  are  wont  to 
call  "representative,"  it  could  not  de> 
velop  freely  on  its  native  soil  until  the 
merr5'-heartcd  darkies  began  singing 
through  its  pages,  first  while  they  worked 
with  pickaxes  on  the  levee  to  avert  the 


crevasse  and  again  as  the  black  boatmen, 
wearing  the  Harvard  crimson  for  the  oc- 
casion, rowed  their  torch-lit  boats 
through  the  winding  bayous  bringing  the 
Governor  of  the  Suite  and  odier  friends 
to  the  Brake  Island  house-party  on  a 
chnrncteristic  antebellum  invitation,  widi 
no  time  limit. 

In  this  story  I  sought  to  convey  an 
impression  of  the  hospitality  of  the  old 
South  with  its  unreckoning  lavishness 
and  mirth,  no  whit  warmer  or  truer  than 
that  wiA  which  New  England  encircles 
her  welcome  guests,  as  T  have  discovered 
to  my  own  enrichment  in  cherished 
friendships,  but  in  its  essential  features  of 
detachment  in  homes  more  or  less  re- 
mote— homes  of  breadth  and  a  certain 
tropical  aspect  of  luxury  in  their  wide 
verandas  and  open  doors,  with  dieir  reti- 
nues  of  eager  slaves — making  a  picture 
of  boundless  hospitality  which  has  be- 
•  come  proverbial  and  gone  into  history 
.IS  characterising  a  people — a  hospitali^ 
which  far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  in 
the  long  retrospect,  knowing  only  too 
well,  out  of  life  and  love  experience,  its 
sweetness  and  warmth  as  well  as  its  sin- 
cerity and  charm.  My  point  is  that  the 
difference  is  not  in  degree  or  yet  in  kind, 
but  rather  in  cobur,  perhaps,  an  ex- 
traneous circumstance  of  latitude  and  the 
angle  at  which  the  sun  invites  the  sea 
and  the  land — altogether  unrelated  to  the 
heart  of  the  people. 

Passing  from  New  Orleans  with  its 
conglomerate,  across  to  rural  Arkansas, 
a  finger's  length  on  the  map  and  a  jour* 
ney  uf  a  day  and  a  half  by  indirection,  is 
like  dropping  from  Babel  into  silence; 
and  when  once  within  the  borders  of  the 
more  rustic  State,  even  forsaking  its 
broad  spaces  of  large  estates  where  a  few 
dominating  families  still  preserve  more  or 
less  of  old  standards  in  pride  of  lineage 
and  tradition,  we  arrive  at  the  small 
town  T  knew  best  of  all,  numbering 
some  fifteen  hundred  souls,  all  told, 
only  by  grace  of  an  ambitious  local 
census-taker,  but,  aldious^  rural  to  a 
degree,  distinctly  superior  in  its  social 
aspect. 

Even. in  the  painful  stress  of  recon- 
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struction  days;  it  managed  to  scrape  to- 
gether enough  from  the  general  wreck- 
age to  send  its  beautiful  (inutihters  away 
for  a  year  or  two  of  social  equipment,  to 
the  "finishing:  schools"  of  Virginia;  its 
book-cases  held  files  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine and  the  old  Srrihrnrs,  before  the 
Century  supplanted  it  here  and  on  the 
centre-table  of  its  Reading  Circle;  its 
grandmothers  had  dressed  according  to 
(jodey's  and  Feierson's  and  were  still 
quoting  Faniny  Fcm  and  Topper's  pro- 
verbial phtloMphy»  and  grieving  diat 
their  young  men,  come  up  "since  the  sur- 
render," should  be  obliged  to  hold  col- 
lege educations  in  tradition  behind  them 
and  become  wage  earners. 

From  this  point  of  vantage  it  was  that 
I  made  my  studies  of  such  rustic  types  as 
floated  in  and  out  for  extra  shopping  or 
on  their  ways  to  the  annual  circus  and 
camp-meetings — types  finally  ingathered 
for  the  founding  of  Simpkinsville  whidi,  * 
like  Brake  Island,  was  created  over  night 
to  serve  a  literary  purpose — Simpkins- 
ville. named  for  the  family  of  the  Simp- 
kins  spinsters  of  the  Woman's  Exchange, 
the  humble  tale  of  village  life  which 
brought  a  first  white  plume  to  its  author's 
small  helmet  in  cordial  praise  from  Her- 
bert Spencer:  Simpkinsville  where  Bud 
Zunts  waited  at  the  door  of  the  Post 
Office  kept  by  his  lady  love  and 
her  parrot — waited  ostensibly  for  his 
mail,  but  really  for  courage  to  Speak  his 
mind ;  Simpkin^villr  of  the  various 
schools  in  which  Sonny  wrestled  with  his 
education :  where  Lamentation  of  Jere- 
miah Johnson  wore  out  the  n  imcrous 
girl  frocks  of  his  deceased  sisters  and  yet 
lived  ta  give  God  glory  in  manly  fashion ; 
of  the  widow  Moriah,  named  for  a  Bible 
mountain,  who.  in  excess  of  grief  for  her 
lost  mate,  dipped  all  her  clothing  into 
the  dye-pot.  and  "mourned  from  the  skin 
out:"  of  Salina-Sue,  the  maternal  who, 
only  after  his  ardent  second  wooin^^,  re- 
luctantly consented  to  walk  up  the 
church  aisle  with  the  yellow,  bowlegged 
father  of  her  numerous  prnjenv.  taking 
their  eldest  daughter  as  bridesmaid  to  ac- 
company her  as  in  veil  and  orange-flowers 
she  made  up  for  the  physical  shortcoming 


of  her  man.   Here,  too,  occurred  the 

tragedy  of  little  Mary  EUen  and  her  Un- 
li\e«l  r>ife,  in  which  a  semi-distraught 
woman  nursed  a  doll,  believing  it  to  be 
her  babe,  a  story  quite  independent  of  its 
sertin'.:, ,  and  which  I  let  grow  out  of 
Simpkinsville  just  because  it  was  here 
that  the  vision  appeared. 

Although  entirely  convinced  of  its  pos- 
sibility aiui  that  it  might  have  happened 
anywhere,  where  women  loved  and  men 
forgot,  I  was  filled  in  its  writing  with 
keen  dread,  from  start  to  finbh,  lest  I 
slinuld  tail  to  make  it  convincing — lest 
in  skirting  the  brink  ot  patiios,  I  should 
fail  ingloriousiy  mto  bathos,  and  perish; 
and  it  was  because  of  this  timidir\  rhat 
I  protected  myself  somewhat  hy  having 
the  attending  physician  sa>  ,  a  propos  of 
his  having  written  a  description  of  the 
case  for  publication,  Vs.  and  I've  called 
it  a  Psychological  Impossibility.  A  heap 
of  impossible  things  have  turned  out 
facts  and  had  to  be  argued  backward 
from."  And  with  that,  I  told  my  story, 
but  it  took  courage,  courage  which.  1  re- 
joice to  say,  has  been  amply  vindicated, 
nnr  only  in  the  kindly  handling  of  the 
tale  by  such  as  are  called  critics,  but  in 
as  many  as  four  authenticated  cases  of 
precisely  this  delusion  in  dementia  no 
more  pronounced.  And  this  brings  me 
to  wonder,  whence  comes  such  a  story 
as  thtt?  for  surely  no  one  could  be  less 
able  to  account  for  it  than  she  who  wrote 
it  out  of  a  clear  sky,  conscious  of  no 
germinal  seed  in  fact  or  fancy. 

Indeed,  the  story  oflEered  itself  to  me 
full  grown,  and  for  several  years  T 
seemed  to  see  that  little  buggy  driven 
alon?  the  streets  of  Simpkinsville  by  the 
Icmrl},  distraught  woman  with  a  doll  in 
her  lap,  before  I  decided  to  wrire  it,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  rid  myself  of 
the  haunt  of  it.  I  suppose  all  Mrriters 
of  fiction  are  often  asked  if  their  stories 
are  true,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  1  have 
wondered  how  many  of  them  are  ham- 
pered as  I  am  by  "fact"  in  stories  of 
make-belie\e.  Indeed,  the  real  has  ever 
been  a  handicap  to  me  unless,  of  course, 
it  be  a  germ  out  of  which  a  story  may 
naturally  grow  of  itself.  Otherwise,  the 
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"real  touches"  become  patches  which,  for 
the  life  of  mt\  I  scarcely  dare  put  in,  for 
fear  of  showing  my  stitches;  and  that  if 
the  fabric  of  my  romance  be  transparent, 
the  patch  should  prove  opaque,  and  vice 
versa.  So,  knowing:,  or  helievinp  that  I 
knew  my  people  and  their  environment, 
otherwue  my  ''background,"  I  prefer  to 
fly  tree,  unhrunprrrd  Sv  a  pe^  of  fact 
here  and  a  rope  of  reality  there,  holding 
me  to  earth  or  tripping  me  up. 

No  doubt  all  fictionists  have  had  my 
cxpertcnce  In  copious  oflFers  of  literary 
material,  and  for  the  reason,  frankly, 
that  it  is  "so  exceptional,  so  outlandish 
that  it  ought  to  be  written,"  a  fact  to 
my  thinking:  more  condemnatory  than 
any  other,  the  exceptional  in  lite  being 
of  all  things,  hardest  to  make  convincing 
in  literature.  My  story  of  Napoleon 
Jackson  of  the  Plush  Rocker,  while  de- 
veloping a  familiar  type,  is,  I  realise, 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  in  what  may 
appear  its  perminnl  idea,  but  which  was 
really  an  aftcrthouijiu — the  pre-natal 
marking  of  her  child  "for  rest"  by  an 
overworked  and  vengeful  slave  mother — 
this  srorv  ha*;,  of  all  mv  t;\\e<,  oftenest 
invited  the  question  of  foundation  in  fact. 

"And  did  you  really  ever  know  such  a 
man  ?"  1  am  asked  and  my  invariable 
answer  is,  "No,  not  the  individual,  but 
I've  seen  a  thousand  such,  living  in  cush- 
ioned ease,  figuratively,  at  least,  at  the 
expense  of  some  devoted  madonna  of  the 
tubs  or  of  the  cook-pot."  Indeed,  the 
figure  is  one  so  familiar  in  the  South  that 
there  was  no  hazard  in  presenting  the 
type.  As  to  the  pre-natal  marking,  that 
came  out  of  the  ether  straiglit  to  my  hand 
and  I  seized  it  on  sight  for  its  obvious 
value  in  merrily  accounting  for  one  type 
while  introducing  another  in  the  inci- 
dental, previsional  slave  mother  and  her 
elemental,  unaidable  plan  for  getting 
even  with  life. 

This  much  secured,  came  promptly 
hobbling  old  granny  Sho^one  with  her 
loquacious  toothless  testimony,  while  out 
of  fhr  shadows  of  the  old  Ku  Klux, 
what  simpler  than  the  evolution  of  the 
Midnight  Ministers  of  Mercy?  And, 
as  to  the  plush  rocker,  everybody  knows 


that  soap  coupons,  sold  on  our  Southern 

plantations,  are  good  for  various  articles 
of  vertu  as  well  as  of  utility,  from  the 
magnificent  enlargements  of  the  family 
tin-types  which  adorn  the  whitewashed 
walls  of  some  of  our  otherwise  bare  plan- 
tation cabins,  to  endless  e.xamples  of  or- 
nate "mahoganised"  upholstery,  so  it  was 
no  trick  at  all  for  our  hero's  devnred 
laundress-spouse  to  supply  the  needed 
symbol  of  elegant  ease  to  him  whose  life 
of  prearranged  repose  it  was  hers  to 
bless  and  to  ndorn. 

And  now,  looking  back  over  our  ter- 
ritory, after  its  first  broad  presentment 
of  smiling  faces  and  flowers  and  song 
one  gets  here  an  impression  perhaps  more 
than  elsewhere  in  America,  of  a  conceded 
aristocracy,  independent  of  wealth  or 
"smartness"  or  the  social  pace,  and  hence 
of  greater  stability  perhaps — an  aristoc- 
racy of  tradition,  more  or  less  submerged 
and  semi-decayed  as  a  whole,  yet  sound- 
ing the  final  note  in  important  social  is- 
sues and  measuring  innovations  on  the 
Procrustean  bed  of  precedent,  with  only 
such  allowance  for  changed  conditions  as 
comes  safely  within  the  bounds  of  ac- 
corded standards  of  taste.  Such  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  South,  and  to  sense  it 
fully,  perhaps  one  needs  rn  live  along 
with  it  quietly  and  to  observe  and  to  lis- 
ten; and  yet,  even  as  I  say  the  words,  I 
can  fancy  many  quick  denials,  even  from 
representatives  of  the  old  regime,  with 
such  as  "Ah,  no!  That  is  all  changed. 
Witness  how  diis  or  that  vulgarian  has 
honked  herself  into  society,  in  our  very 
faces!  Where  are  your  blue-bloods  of 
yesterday — the  shrunken  in  fortune — the 
'outs' — the  forgotten?  G)unt  me  twenty- 
five  dcvcrndnnrs  of  niir  rulinc  families 
holding  their  social  place  to-day,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  hundred  newly-come 
and  slashing  away  at  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,  drowning  our  anv  possible  low, 
cultured  voice  of  protest  in  the  noise  of 
their  own  lives  .  . 

And  just  here,  having  slowly  reeov*- 
ered  my  breath.  T  sliould  put  in  my  re- 
joinder, somcwh.u  like  this:  "True, 
enough — only  too  true,  all  you  say.  and 
yet,  if  you  watch  closely  enough,  I  think 
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you  will  realise  that  die  great  body  ol 

the  so-called  'decayed,'  the  down-and- 
out,  the  inarticulate,  if  you  will,  are 
keeping  their  steadfast  eyes  on  the 
'Twenty-live*  left  to  represent  them  in 
the  social  world,  and  there  are  many 
secret  wires  of  communication  between 
them,  for  they  are  of  one  Uood  and 
disaolubly  knit  in  the  bonds  of  under- 
standing:. 

My  lady  Nouvcaux  of  High  Fling 
would  probably  gasp  if  she  suspected  that 

the  pale  and  reticent  Woman-of-the-lit- 
tle-stitches  who  climbs  her  stairs,  bring- 
ing her  line  sewing"  home,  is  third 
cousin  to  the  newly  acquired  "dear 
friend"  whom  it  took  my  lady  rliree  sea- 
sons of  manoeuvring  to  corral — her 
proudest  sodal  achievement — and  that 
the  cousins  lunch  together  "every  so 
lonjj,"  generally  in  the  low-hrowed  cot- 
tage where  they  may  hobnob  without 
fear  of  interruption  in  heart-to-heart  con- 
fidences as  to  thinjrs  old  and  new.  This 
is  one  way  the  Submerged  gets  her  vote 
—one  chance  even  to  start  rolling  the 
Htde  black  ball  which  has  been  known  to 


issue  mysteriously  from  nowhere  and 
strike  Madame  Nouveaux  squarely  be- 
tween the  eyes. 

"So  it  is  not  the  paltry  Twenty-five 
who  l^date  against  innovations,  but  the 
fj;reat  ma<;s  of  the  Submerged  of  whom 
they  are  the  spokesmen,  the  representa- 
tives— and  herein  lies  tl^r  strengdi.  In- 
deed, one  need  not  even  look  very  keenly 
to  observe  that  when  one  of  the  'Hun- 
dred' honks  past  a  member  of  the 
Twenty-five*  on  the  highway,  he  doffs 
his  new  hat  with  a  special  gilt-ed^cd 
deference  which  tells  the  story." 

Or,  to  change  the  figure,  let  us  visual- 
ise the  Old  South  as  a  gentle  old  lady 
in  side-curls — the  lady  Pamela,  say, 
Hounced  in  old  lace  and  redolent  of  lav- 
ender— behold  her,  looking  up  from  the 
pages  of  her  cherished  Littdl's  Living 
Age,  and  turning  her  lorgnon  quietly 
and  inquiringly  upon  a  social  offender! 
It  takes  only  half  an  eye  to  realise  in  die 
silent  tableau  that  he  who  would  event- 
ually read  his  title  clear  to  worthy  social 
place  in  the  New  South  will  do  well  tu 
make  tenns  with  my  lady  Pamela. 


THE  UNDERWORLD 

BY  STEPHEN  HENRY  THAYER 

'TwAS  midnight:  his  lone  steps  had  led  him  far 

Along  the  city's  desert  streets,   l  iic  way 

Was  hushed ;  for  all  the  trammel  of  the  day 

H;ul  rt-i'^cd  its  noisy  turmoil:  a  white  star 

Set  in  the  mist,  shed  from  its  silver  bar 

A  mellow  gleam  to  mark,  with  its  veiled  ray, 

The  darkened  pave  whereon  his  pathway  lay. 

The  night  was  like  a  dream  with  naught  to  mart 

Behind  the  endless  barricades  they  slept — 

The  nameless  myriad,  evading  care; 

But  his  quick  pulses,  fevered  by  the  night 

And  thoughts  imbidden, — memory  haunted,— leapt, 

As  one,  torsaken,  >hadovv  ed  the  dim  light ; 

A  homeless  wanderer  nuMuiing  hopeless  prayer  I 
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THE  NEW  WRITERS  OF  THE  GHETTO 


BY  ABRAHAM  CAHAN 


Av  interesting  group  of  stor^'-tellcrs  has 
grown  up  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
City  during  die  last  iew  yean.  They 
write  in  Yiddish  and  their  narratives  arc 
laid  in  the  American  Ghettos,  where 
Yiddish  is  liberally  interspersed  with 
Engltsh.  They  are  all  realists,  their  pic- 
tures mirroring  the  peculiar  conditions 
that  surround  the  Jewish  immigrant  in 
hli  new  home. 

The  tenement  population  of  the  five 
big  Ghettos  of  Greater  New  York  con- 
tains a  vast  number  of  men  and  women 
who  take  fiction  hr  more  seriously  dian 
it  is  taken  by  the  average  reader  of  the 
American  magazines.  These  want  their 
stories  to  portray  the  actualities  of  life. 
False  notes  jar  on  them  and  a  "happy 
ending,"  unless  it  be  natiiral  and  con- 
vincing, is  discarded  as  "made  to  order" 
and  al^urd.  The  bulk  of  these  people  n 
made  up  of  factory-operatives,  peddlers 
or  small  tradesmen  who  have  never  re- 
ceived even  the  rudiments  of  modern  edu- 
cation. The  number  includes,  however, 
a  very  considerable  minority  of  Talmud- 
ists,  men  with  a  great  deal  of  intellectual 
training,  though  it  may  not  imply  an 
•icquaintance  with  such  subjects  as 
Grammar,  Geography,  or  Arithmetic.  Tn 
addition,  it  contains  a  number  of  edu- 
cated people,  in  the  general  acceptance 


of  the  term,  who  are  interested  in  Yid- 
dish stories  and  sketches  because  of  the 
high  average  ol  literary  merit  they  repre- 
sent. Not  that  there  is  not  a  large  class 
of  readers  on  the  East  Side  that  Hnd  in- 
terest in  stories  of  the  "blood-and-thun- 
der"  type,  in  hair-breadth  escapes  and 
rlirilling  surprises.  But  there  is.  also,  a 
reading  public  of  perhaps  one  hundred 
thousand  that  has  no  patience  with  liu» 
kind  of  fiction  and  exacts  a  hig^  sense  of 
artistic  truth  from  its  writers. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
intdlectual  proclivities  of  the  East  Side, 
about  the  large  demand  there  is  for  good 
literature  in  the  circulating  libraries  of 
the  Ghetto ;  the  thousands  of  poor  tailors 
who  will  beggar  themselves  to  send  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  colletre ;  the  high 
order  of  many  of  the  plays  produced  in 
the  Jewtth  theatres.^  All  diis  is  true,  and 
one  of  the  characterhtic  manifestations  of 
this  tcndcnc\'  is  the  great  success  of  the 
better  class  of  Yiddisii  stories  among  the 
dwellers  of  the  slums.  A  Yiddidi  story 
i^  read  and  a  \'i(ldi>h  play  is  seen  not 
merely  as  a  momentary  pastime,  but  as  a 
theme  for  earnest  discussion  in  the  sweat- 
shop, at  home  or  at  the  debating  club. 
There  are  hundreds  of  all  sorts  of  socie- 
ties on  the  East  Side,  and  in  a  great  many 
cases  dirir  programme  includes  lectures 
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and  debates  on  the  social  qucsHoiit  Htera' 

turc  and  the  drama.    A  controversy  on 
Tolstoy,  Ibsen,  Maupassant  or  tlie  Yid- 
dish writers  is  an  effective  drawing  card. 
The  American-bom  children  of  the 

Ghetto,  young  men  and  women  who  have 
studied  in  the  American  schoob,  high 
schools  or  colleges,  and  who  speak  Yid- 
dish as  one  does  a  foreign  tongue,  have 
their  own  intollecrual  passion-i,  their 
tastes  and  views  often  cunflictuig  with 
those  of  their  parents.  This  chasm  be- 
tween "fathers  and  sons"  is  a  source  of 
many  of  the  striking  features  that  go  to 
make  up  the  colourful  panorama  of 
Ghetto-life.  The  editor  of  the  Jewish 
Daily  Fnnvard  some  time  ago  received 
a  letter  which  may  be  found  interesting 
as  illustrative  of  the  divergence  of  opin- 
ion between  the  two  generations  in  ques- 
tion on  the  suhiecr  of  literature.  It  was 
written  in  ^  iddish  by  a  cloakmaker. 

".  .  .  My  daughter  and  I,"  it  runs, 
"are  always  di>?cussing  a  certain  question, 
and  sometimes  our  talks  become  rather 
disagreeable.  So  I  thou^t  I  would  sub- 
mit it  to  you.  She  is  educated  and  I  am 
not,  ffir  she  fins  Ix-en  throu;:h  college  nni^ 
is  now  teaching  school,  while  I  am  a 
plain  workman.  But  if  she  had  a  thou- 
sand times  jnore  education  than  she  has 
I  should  still  say  that  her  ideas  on  lit- 
erature are  foolish.  She  is  always  read- 
ing novels  and  short  stories  in  the  maga- 
zines and  she  tells  nie  the  autlmr-;  are 
great.  Maybe  they  are.  But  when  1 
try  to  read  some  ot  the  short  stories  my 
d.iii^'iter  praises  so  nmch,  I  cannot  hdp 
lauirhitiLT.  Mayhc  it  is  all  (hie  to  my 
ignorance;  but  it  seems  to  me  those  sto- 
ries are  childish  stuff.  Anybody  can  see 
it  is  all  played  up  to  make  it  read  nice ; 
hut  it  is  all  impossible  and  the  talk  is  not 
at  all  the  way  people  talk. 

"Everything  is  too  sweet  and  not  the 
way  tlifn'T'^  happen.  Nor  are  the  people 
in  the  stories  like  real  people.  Every- 
thing is  fixed  up  to  fool  the  reader.  But 
whom  can  they  fbol  except  those  who  are 
fools  already? 

"When  1  read  a  Yiddish  translation  of 
the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  by  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoy, everything  was  just  like  life  and 


there  was  a  lot  of  sense  in  it,  too ;  and  it 

was  very  interesting.  Of  course,  our 
own  Yiddish  stories  are  not  so  great.  But 
there  is  no  nonsense  in  them,  at  least. 
They  are  not  played  up  on  purpose  to 
make  everything  nice  and  sweet. 

"My  daughter  makes  fun  of  me.  She 
says  I  am  not  an  educated  man,  so  I  do 
not  understand  literature.  A  SUiry  must 
he  a  stor\  .  she  says,  and  it  must  not  be 
like  real  life.  It  must  be  better  than 
real  life.  She  says  we  have  trouble 
enough  as  it  Is  and  when  we  read  a  story' 
we  want  to  forget  our  troubles.  But  I 
say:  how  can  you  forget  them  since  you 
see  at  once  tliat  the  Story  is  Only  a  atoiy 
and  a  fake? 

"She  is  crazy  for  a  story.  That's  the 
main  thing  with  her.  She  does  not  care 
how  it  is  made  up,  provided  it  is  a  nice 
story,  and  lots  of  things  happen.  Now 
I  think  it  is  all  very  well  for  a  little 
child,  not  for  grown  people.  I  am  inter- 
esred  in  the  character  of  the  people,  in 
their  real  feelings  and  in  the  tricks  they 
try  to  hide  from  others.  When  I  read 
something  of  that  kind  it  is  like  hearing 
a  ^ood  piece  of  music.  Hut  my  daughter 
thinks  I  am  a  tool  because  I  have  never 
been  to  school,  much  less  to  college.  But 
then,  I  suppose  all  fathers  are  siqiposed 
to  be  fools." 

The  answer  to  this  letter  contained  a 
list  of  American  and  English  authors,  in- 
cluding the  name-  of  Hnwells.  James, 
Frank  Norris,  I  hcodore  Dreiser, Thomas 
Hardy,  George  Moore,  Wells,  Arnold 
Bennett  and  others.  After  a  lapse  of 
several  months  a  letter  came  from  the 
cloakmaker's  daughter  thanking  the  Yid- 
dish editor  for  the  list  and  expresnng 
satisfaction  with  the  books  recommended. 

"I  am  beginning  to  see  things  in  a  new 
light,  "  the  young  woman  wrote.  "My 
father's  victory  is  complete  and  he  is 
happ\." 

The  new  Yiddish  writers  are  all  vvork- 
tngmen  and  devoid  of  any  school  educa- 
tion. But  they  are  gifted  with  a  keen 
sense  of  htiman  motive  and  character  and 
are  born  story-tellers,  in  the  better  sense 
of  the  term.  They  are  born  artkts. 
Many  of  dieir  stories  have  some  hexAkg 
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upon  the  Chinese  wall  dividing  the  old 
immigrant  people  from  their  American 
bred  children.  A  story  by  Aaron  Wcitz- 
man,  for  example,  is  based  on  the  con- 
spicuous part  which  Jews  play  in  the 
pugilistic  world  of  New  York,  where 
most  of  the  champions  are  of  their  race, 
a  fact  utterly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Yiddish-speaking  old  generation. 

A  well-built  young  man  of  American 
birth  brings  home  large  sums  of  money 
for  which  he  is  unable  to  account  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  He  tells  his  old- 
fashioned  mother  vaguely  that  he  has  a 
good  job,  but  when  she  insists  upon 
knowing  what  sort  of  trade  it  is  his  an- 
swer is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  something 
she  would  find  rather  difficult  to  grasp. 
One  day  his  father,  a  rabbinical  scholar 
of  the  old  type,  makes  the  discovery  that 
his  son  is  a  professional  pugilist  and  a 
local  champion,  terms,  by  the  way,  that 
had  to  be  translated  for  him  into  the  lan- 
guage of  a  world  in  which  athletic  sports 
arc  utterly  unknown.  The  old  man  is 
shocked.  Who  ever  heard  of  decent  peo- 
ple fighting  like  peasants?  he  asks  in  be- 
wilderment and  despair.  The  notion  of 
anybody  "earning  money  by  knocking 
out  somebody's  teeth"  strike*?  him  as  ex- 
tremely repulsive  and  ludicrous  at  once. 
The  young  man  retorts  by  characterising 
Russia  as  a  country  of  "lobsters"  and 
boasting  of  the  progressive  up-to-date 
spirit  of  America.  Gradually  his  parents 
are  made  to  bow  to  the  inevitable.  They 
become  reconciled  to  his  vocation  and 
even  let  themselves  be  persuaded  to  at- 
tend a  fight  in  which  he  is  matched 
against  a  young  Irish-American.  The 
idea  of  a  fistic  encoimter  between  a  Jew 
and  a  Gentile  is  distasteful  to  them,  for 
it  brings  them  memories  of  anti-Jewish 
atrocities,  "pogroms,"  massacres.  But 
people  keep  dinning  in  their  ears  that  an 
American  fight  is  something  refined  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  good  people. 
So  they  are  curious  to  see  for  themselves 
the  queer  kind  of  fame  their  son  has 
achieved. 

When  the  fighter's  mother  sees  him 
facing  the  robust  half-naked  Gentile,  her 
heart  sinks  within  her.    "Keep  away 


from  him !"  she  implores  her  son,  in  con- 
sternation. "He'll  kill  you."  But  her 
boy  proves  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Gentile,  and  she  leaves  the  place  with  her 
heart  divided  between  horror  of  the  bru- 
tal performance  and  motherly  pride  over 
her  son's  victory. 

Some  good  stories  have  been  written 
by  the  younger  Yiddish  writers  about  the 


MORRIS  ADERSHI.AGER.  OVE  OF  THE  MOST  POPU- 
LAR OF  THE  NEW  VtODISH  WRITERS.  HE 
WORKED  AT  HIS  TRADE  AS  A  BARBER  SINCE 
THE  ACE  OF  NINE.  Al  l.  THE  MENTAL  TRAIN- 
ING HE  EVER  RECEIVED  WAS  TWO  OR  THREE 
YEARS  AT  A  HEBREW  SCHOOL,  WHERE  HE  WAS 
TAUGHT  TO  READ  THE  PRAYER-BOOK  AND 
BIBLE 

failure  of  the  old  people  to  appreciate  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  American-born  boys 
for  baseball.  One  of  these  is  an  excellent 
sketch  by  Harry  Smith,  a  tailor.  It 
dramatises  a  heated  discussion  between 
tw^o  "fans,"  from  Philadelphia  and  New- 
York  respectively,  each  boy  taking  up  the 
cudgels  for  the  team  of  his  city,  and  their 
parents  following  their  excited  talk  with 
mixed  perplexity,  amusement  and  dis- 
gust. 
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One  of  the  most  popular  new  Yiddish 
writers  is  a  barber  who  has  worked  at  his 
trade  since  he  was  a  boy  of  nine.  His 
name  is  Morris  Adershlager.  All  the 
mental  training  he  ever  received  was  the 
two  or  three  years  he  spent  at  a  Hebrew 
school,  where  he  was  taught  to  read  the 
prayer  book  and  the  Bible.  Grammar  is 
still  an  undiscovered  country  with  him. 
Yet  he  has  a  wonderful  sense  of  artistic 
values  and  possesses,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, the  art  of  making  things  real.  His 


DAVID  BRQWN,  A  WEAVER,  WHO  HAS  ATTRACTED 
ATTENTION*  BY  THE  PECULIAR  HUMAN  SYM- 
PATHY THAT  PERMEATES  HIS  TALES 


dialogue  is  always  natural  and  convinc- 
ingly true,  and  his  tales  are  taken  from 
the  very  heart  of  reality.  They  arc 
never  humdrum.  Life  in  general,  and 
life  in  the  Ghetto  in  particular,  is  full 
of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  Adershlager 
knows  how  to  find  literature  in  the  sim- 
plest situation.  One  of  his  successful 
sketches  portrays  the  visit  of  a  girl  to  the 
house  of  her  newly  married  bosom  friend, 
their  first  meeting  after  the  other  girl's 
wedding.  Another  depicts  the  relations 
of  a  prett>'  girl  ami  a  repuUive-Iooking 


man  who  gradually  transforms  her  aver- 
sion to  love  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  per- 
sistence and  his  iron  character  in  general. 
There  is  a  tender  note  in  his  writings, 
but  his  stories  are  never  oversentimcntal- 
ised.  He  is  always  sincere  and  many  of 
his  sketches  have  a  charming  touch  of 
psychological  poetry. 

David  Brown,  a  weaver,  has  attracted 
attention  by  the  peculiar  human  sympathy 
that  permeates  his  tales.  The  story  that 
brought  him  to  the  front,  some  six  years 
ago,  tells  of  a  servant  girl  who  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  an  honest,  husky 
fellow.  It  is  a  case  of  mutual  love,  but 
she  deprecates  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
her  intended  husband  manifests  his  fond- 
ness for  her.  In  her  crude,  primitive  way 
she  dreams  of  a  romance  full  of  poetry 
and  free  from  grossness  of  any  kind.  She 
attributes  the  uncouth  part  of  his  love- 
making  to  his  lack  of  education.  She  is 
sure  that  educated  people  make  love  in  a 
far  more  respectable  way  than  he  does. 
She  takes  special  pleasure  in  visioning  her 
lover  as  a  man  of  education  and  his 
courtship  as  something  becoming  a  gen- 
tleman. 

The  daughter  of  her  mistress  is  an 
educated  girl  and  her  lover  is  a  college 
man.  So  Gnendel  (the  name  of  the 
heroine)  is  sure  their  love-making  is  free 
from  all  those  features  which  she  finds 
objectionable  in  the  relations  of  her  own 
lover  to  herself.  One  afternoon  she 
eavesdrops  upon  the  tete-a-tete  of  her 
young  mistress  and  her  fiance,  and  her 
mind  is  rudely  disabused.  She  finds  that 
the  college  man  shows  as  little  refine- 
ment^! his  intimate  relations  with  his 
bride-to-be  as  her  own  illiterate  suitor. 
Gnendel  is  grievously  disappointed  in. the 
educated  classes  and  in  humanity  in  gen- 
eral. Her  dreams  of  a  refined  spirit  and 
a  courtship  worthy  of  a  real  gentleman 
are  shattered. 

One  of  Brown's  stories  tells  of  a  man 
who  leaves  his  old  home  and  immigrates 
to  America  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
freeing  himself  from  a  marital  union  that 
has  always  been  obnoxious  to  him.  He 
never  cared  for  his  wife,  having  been  per- 
suaded to  marry  her  against  his  will  by 
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an  old-fashioned  father,  who  regarded  it 
as  a  good  match  and  who  did  not  think 
that  the  question  of  love  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  judging  of 
matters  of  this  kind.  Years  pass.  His 
estrangement  from  his  wife  is  complete, 
and  he  is  planning  to  obtain  a  divorce 
from  her.  But  one  day  his  daughter  ar- 
rives from  Russia,  a  girl  of  modern  edu- 
cation and  manners.  She  comes  on  a 
mission  of  reconciliation  between  father 
and  mother.  His  heart  warms  to  her, 
and  he  is  too  weak  to  withstand  her  plea. 
Her  efforts  arc  crowned  with  success. 


I.  ROCK  (ISIDOR  LIPMAN).  HE  WAS  FORCED  TO 
ASSUME  THE  PSEUDONYM  IN  ORDER  TO  CON- 
CEAL HIS  LITERARY  ACTfVITIES  FROM  HIS  WIFE, 
WHO  WAS  SLOW  TO  APPRECIATE  THEIR  VALUE. 
SHE  OBJECTED  TO  WHAT  SHE  REGARDED  AS 
WASTING  TIME  ON  "FOOLISHNESS."  LIKE 
SOME  OF  THE  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GROUP, 
ROCK  IS  MOSTLY  INTERESTED  IN  THE  SUB- 
MERGED OF  SOCIETY.  HE  IS  A  PASSIONATE 
OBSERVER  OF  THE  I.IKE  THAT  SURROUNDS 
HIM,  AND  IT  YIELDS  HIM  A  RICH  CROP  OF 
TOUCHING  TYPES  AND  SITUATIONS 


RARNETT    BOTWINICK.     BOTHINICK    WAS  ORIGI- 
NALLY A  HOUSE  PAINTER 


He  sends  for  her  mother  for  her  sake  and 
the  family  is  reunited. 

Barnett  Botwinick,  who  until  a  few 
months  ago  eked  out  his  modest  living  by 
following  the  trade  of  house-painter,  is 
another  of  the  Yiddish  writers  who  have 
"arrived"  during  the  last  few  years.  One 
of  his  most  recent  sketches  is  concerned 
with  a  family  that  is  forced  by  poverty 
to  emigrate  to  America,  but  is  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  an  old  grandmother. 
They  are  familiar  with  our  American 
immigration  laws  and  they  know  that 
granny  is  too  old  and  feeble  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  officers  at  Ellis  Island. 
1 -caving  the  old  woman  alone  is  out  of 
the  question,  however.  So  the  journey 
is  postponed  indefinitely.  The  matter  is 
never  hinted  at  in  the  hearing  of  the  old 
woman,  but  she  knows  how  to  put  two 
and  two  together,  and  the  situation  is 
not  lost  upon  her.  She  reads  the  minds 
of  her  children  and  grandchildren.  She 
can  sec  their  devotion  to  her ;  but  she  can 
also  see  that  she  is  in  the  way.  She  holds 
her  own  counsel.  Her  children  and 
grandchildren,  on  the  other  hand,  read 
her  thoughts.   The  mute  tragedy  reaches 
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Z.  i.iiiis.  lUiis  Is  IN  M\^^  v\\Ns  thf  mom- 
important  MAN  AMONG  YIDDISH  STORY  TELL- 
ERS AND  n.AYWRICHTS  SINCE  THE  DEATH  OF 
JACOB  GORDIN 

its  height  when  the  old  woman  is  taken 
down  with  a  serious  illness.  Her  dyinp 
words  are:  "Now  you  will  be  able  to  go 
to  America,  my  children.  May  the  Lord 
of  the  world  give  you  good  luck  over 
yonder." 

Another  pathetic  situation  is  depicted 
by  the  same  author  in  a  story  entitled 
"Saturday  Morning."  Two  girls  and  a 
young  man  work  in  American  factories 
to  support  themselves  and  their  old  par- 
ents. Their  father,  who  has  seen  better 
days,  is  an  extremely  pious  man  and  the 
idea  of  having  his  children  work  on  the 
Sabbath  is  a  source  of  misery  to  him. 
But  he  is  powerless  to  cope  with  Ameri- 
can conditions.  His  children  are  con- 
fronted with  the  alternative  between  vio- 
lating the  Sabbath  and  losing  their  jobs. 
He  struggles,  but  yields  to  necessity.  As 
a  result,  his  great  Sabbath  dinner  is  a 
sorry  function.  Instead  of  presiding 
over  his  family  at  the  festive  repast,  as 
he  has  been  wont  to  at  home,  he  and  his 
heart-broken  wife  eat  alone,  the  image  of 


their  children  working  on  the  Sabbath 
■'like  Gentiles"  constantly  before  his 
mind.  Ah,  if  he  could  enjoy  at  least  one 
Sabbath  dinner  in  a  proper  manner! 

One  Saturday  morning  the  girls  over- 
sleep. Their  mother  is  in  despair.  To 
wake  them  would  mean  sharing  in  the 
sin  they  would  commit  by  working  on 
the  holy  day.  So  she  tries  to  deceive  her 
conscience  by  dropping  something  as, 
though  inadvertently,  the  noise  disturbing 
the  girls'  sleep  (the  old  man  has  been  at 
the  synagogue  since  dawn,  so  there  is 
no  trouble  on  his  score).  The  girls  get 
up,  dress  and  start  for  the  factory  in  a 
hurry.  They  arc  late.  They  find  the 
gates  closed.  They  come  back,  and  at 
last  their  father's  dream  is  realised.  For 
once  he  presides  over  a  Sabbath  dinner 
as  in  the  good  old  days  in  Russia.  But 


JACOB  ADI.ER.  Uf.  IS  A  PURVEYOR  OF  ROLLICKING 
MIRTH.  HE  HAS  WRITTEN  SOME  GOOD  POETRY, 
BUT  BLRLESOUE  IS  HIS  STRONG  POINT,  AND  IN 
THIS  BRANCH  OF  LITERATURE  HE  NOW  HAS  NO 
EQUAL  IN  ALL  YIOOISH-SPEAKINC  AMERICA 
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the  meal  ^'ivcs  him  no  joy.  Instead,  it 
brings  home  to  him  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ments of  his  American  h'fe.  The  dinner  is 
eaten  in  awkward,  heart-breaking  silence. 

One  of  the  most  proh'fic  creators  of  the 
better  class  of  Yiddish  fiction  is  a  former 
cigar-maker  who  is  knnwn  rn  rhe  reading 
public  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  I.Rock. 
His  real  name  is  Isidore  LifMntn  and  he 
was  forced  to  assume  the  pseudonym  in 
order  to  conceal  his  literary  activities 
from  his  wife»  who  was  slow  to  appre* 
date  their  value.  She  objected  to  what 
she  regarded  as  wasrinsx  time  on  "fool- 
ishness." Like  some  ut  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  Rock  is  mostly  inter- 
ested  in  the  submerged  of  society.  He  is 
a  passionate  observer  of  the  life  that  sur- 
rounds him,  and  it  yields  him  a  rich  crop 
of  touching  types  and  situations.  One  of 
the  '^rnrirN  that  are  tvpii  ,il  of  his  literary 
predilection  deals  with  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  a  young  step-mother.  She  begins 
by  treating  her  step-children  with  en- 
thusiastic care  and  devotion.  All  goes 
well,  and  she  is  developing  a  real  attach- 
ment for  them,  when  a  sister  of  their  de* 
ceased  mother  makes  her  appearance,  and 
then  things  gradually  change  for  the 
worse.  "Auntie"  calls  often.  She  per- 
sists in  addressing  her  little  nieces  as 
"poor  motherless  birdies,"  and  is  inces- 
santly sighing  over  the  fate  of  her  "poor 
dear  sister — peace  upon  her  soul — who 
was  not  destined  to  brine  them  up  her- 
self." She  is  forever  aiK  isine  the  young 
housewife,  and  "amicably"  criticising  her 
treatment  of  the  "Wrdies."  The  upshot 
is  that  she  succeeds  in  arousing  tlie  young 
woman's  iealousy  and  hatred  for  the 
memory  of  her  predecessor,  and  her  fond 
interest  in  her  charge  irradually  rives 
way  to  a  feeling  of  brutal  hostilir\ .  Two 
or  three  of  Rock's  stories  are  dedicated 
to  the  little  tragedies  and  comedies  of 
men  who  are  doomed  to  keep  house  and 
take  care  of  the  babies,  because  they  are 
a  failure  as  bread-winners,  and  the  task 


of  supporting  the  family  is  more  success- 
fully performed  by  their  wives. 

The  list  of  new  favourites  in  the  lit- 
erary world  oL  the  F'.ast  Side  would  be 
far  from  complete  without  the  names  of 
Yetta  Scrdatsky,  l?enjamin  Salmanovitch, 
Moses  Osherovitch,  Isaac  Bloom,  J.  Ep- 
stein and  Jacob  Adler.  Mrs.  Serdatd^ 
made  her  debut  in  Russia,  where  her 
prose  poems  aroused  much  enthusiasm. 
Since  she  made  America  her  home,  some 
eight  years  ago,  she  has  been  writing 
tales  of  real  Itfef  and  her  success  in  that 
field  has  been  as  marked  as  it  was  in  the 
realm  of  pure  fancy.  She  has  a  very 
large  following,  commanding  the  warm 
interest  of  critics  as  well  as  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Jacob  Adler  is  not  a  story- 
tcUer,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  has 
been  used  in  tisis  article  with  r^ard  tO 
the  other  writers.  He  is  a  purveyor  of 
rollicking  mirth.  He  has  written  some 
good  poetry,  but  burlesque  is  his  strong- 
est point,  and  in  this  branch  of  literature 
he  now  has  no  equal  in  all  Yiddish-speak- 
ing America. 

The  three  older  Yiddish  writers  of  fic- 
tion, Z.  Libin.  Solomon  Levin  and  Leon 
Kohrin.  arc  still  active.  Of  these  Libin 
is  the  best  known.  He  is  in  many  ways 
the  most  important  man  among  Yiddish 
story-tellers  and  (since  rhe  death  of  Jacob 
Gordin)  playwrights.  He  is  a  writer  of 
unusual  talent,  a  veritable  fountain  of 
interesting  themes,  and  with  a  fine  sense 
of  rhe  pathetic  as  well  as  of  the  gro- 
tesque. Of  Levin  it  may  be  said  that 
many  of  his  stories  are  perhaps  the  most 
real  of  all  the  Yiddish  narratives  written 
in  America.  He  ha.s  deep  insight  into 
human  character.  If  he  were  gifted  with 
as  much  poetic  temperament  as  he  is  with 
humour  he  would  he  a  trtilv  remarkable 
artist.  Morris  Rosenfeld,  the  celebrated 
Ghetto  poet,  whose  works  have  been 
translated  into  almost  eveiy  language 
spoken  in  Europe,  is  still  doing  excellent 
work. 
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AMERICAN  AUTHORS  AND  THEIR 

PUBLISHERS 

BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 

Part  V — When  the  Old  Corner  was  Boston 


"A  PURI.TSHER's  experience."  J^ays  Mrs. 
Fields,  "is  not  altogether  easy  or  agree- 
able. Having  to  deal  with  the  most  sen- 
sitive portion  of  the  human  race,  authors 
and  persons  of  artistic  temperament,  un- 
wonted to  business  and  often  untrained 
in  character,  muunderstandings  ari«e, 
and,  worst  of  all,  unfaitb." 

This  is  perhap*!  the  most  serious  indict- 
ment of  the  ills  that  writing  is  heir  to 
which  has  ever  been  made.  For  what 
mr  t  hr  c-ijI  of  t!ie  rank  and  file  when 
a  statement  like  this  can  be  penned  with 
significant  intention  by  the  gentle  Mrs. 
Fields  of  the  dealings  of  such  a  publisher 
as  her  husband  with  such  an  elect  j^roup 
of  authors  as  he  published — honourable 
men,  all  bred  to  the  height  of  a  high  so- 
cial and  moral  tradition!  Perhaps  no 
firm  ever  had  a  more  illustrious  contem- 
porary list  than  Ticknur  and  Fields. 
Miss  Ticknor  states  plain  fact  when  she 
w  rlres  that  the  firm  and  their  autlinr- 
madc  Boston  the  headquarters  of  the  best 
in  literar>'  America,  and  that  the  writers 
of  the  golden  days  of  American  literature 
owed  rheir  fame  not  to  their  own  talents 
alone  but  also  to  the  good  offices  of  their 
publtshers.  The  house  which  Ticknor 
built  up  first  alone  and  then  with  the 


assistance  of  Fields  became  a  vital  factor 
in  the  literary  life  of  the  nation.  More 
than  any  one  else,  said  Bryant,  has  Fields 
impressed  upon  the  people  of  this  country 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  study  of 
English  literature. 

The  tributes  to  him  from  his  authors 
would  in  themselves  make  a  book— of 
which  the  varioMs  dedications  and  poems 
to  his  memory  might  form  a  lengthy 
chapter.  "Of  all  the  men  I  have  ever 
known,"  wrote  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
"he  was  one  of  the  most  heartily  and  hu- 
manly helpful."  "Very  rarely  if  ever 
has  a  publisher  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  so  wide  and  various  a 
circle  of  authors,"  wrote  Holmes.  Lowell 
aflixed  upon  the  door  of  The  Cathednd 
the  following  proclamation,  "My  dear 
Fields:  Dr.  Johnson's  sturdy  vrlf-respect 
led  him  to  invent  the  Bookseller  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  die  Patron.  My  lelations 
w'th  vou  have  enablt-  l  mc  to  discover 
how  pleasantly  the  Friend  may  replace 
the  Bookseller.  Let  me  record  my  sense 
of  many  thoughtful  services  by  associat- 
ing your  name  with  a  poem  which  owes 
its  appearance  in  this  siiape  to  your  par- 
tiality.'l  Curtis  wn>te  of  hiin,  "Fielda 
with  hn  genial  q^irit,  his  gmerous  and 
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ready  sympathy,  his  love  of  letters  and  of 
literary  men.  his  fine  taste,  his  delightful 
humour,  his  business  tact  and  skill,  drew, 
at  s  magnet  draws  its  own,  every  kind 
ol  man,  the  shy  -mmI  tlie  elusive  as  well  as 
the  gay  men  of  the  world  and  the  self- 
possessed  favourites  of  the  people.  It 
was  his  pride  to  have  so  many  of  the 
American  worthies  upon  his  list  of  au- 
thors and  to  call  them  all  personal 
frknds.  It  was  a  ycry  remarkable  group 
of  men  which  familiarly  frequented  the 
Corner  as  the  quests  of  Fields;  and  to 
the  end  they  maintained  the  warmest  re- 
lations with  one  who  was  not  only  their 
publisher  but  their  appreciative  and  sym- 
pathetic friend." 

Holmes  dedicated  to  him  The  Guar- 
dum  Angel,  "from  one  of  many  writers 
who  have  found  him  a  wise,  faithful  and 
generous  friend.'*  "I  think  our  acquain- 
tance with  Holmes  began/'  wrote  Mrs. 
Fields,  "about  the  time  when  the  Doctor 
threatened  to  hang  out  a  sipn  'The 
smallest  fevers  gratefully  received';  and 
when  the  young  publisher's  literary  en> 
thu'^iasm  led  him  to  make  some  excuse  for 
asking  medical  advice.  In  every  succeed- 
ing year  from  1851,  they  became  more 
and  more  intunate.  Common  interests 
brought  the  men  together  almost  daily, 
and  correspondence  to  any  great  extent 
was  made  unnecessary."  Holmes's  experi- 
ence with  the  siren  song  of  housebuilders 
had  been  about  the  same  as  Hawthorne's. 
"I  was  very  anxious  to  have  a  country 
retreat,  and  when  my  wife  had  a  small 
lef^nry  of  about  two  thousand  dollars  a 
good  many  >cars  ago,  we  thought  we 
"Would  put  up  a  perfectly  plain  shelter 
with  that  money  on  a  beautiful  piece  of 
ground  we  owned  in  Pittsfield.  Will, 
the  architect  promised  to  put  the  house  up 
for  that,  but  it  cost  just  twice  as  much." 
From  this  house  in  Pittsfield  he  wrote 
most  of  the  letters  which  Fields  had  of 
his.  "I  had  a  literary  rencontre  just 
before  I  came  away,  in  the  shape  of  a 
dinner  at  the  Revere  House  with  Gris- 
wold  and  £pes  Sargent.  What  a  curi- 
ous creature  Griswold  He  seems  to 
me  t  kind  of  natural»c  whose  subjects 
are  autborst  whose  mcrooiy  is  a  perfect 


fauna  of  all  flying,  running  and  creeping 
things  that  feed  in  ink.  It  would  be 
hard  to  tell  how  much  you  are  missed 
among  us.  I  really  do  not  know  who 
would  make  a  greater  blank  if  he  were 
abstracted.  As  for  myself,  I  have  been 
all  lost  since  you  have  been  away  in  all 
that  relates  to  literary  matters,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  almost  daily  aid,  comfort, 
and  refreshment  I  imbibed  from  your 
luminous  presence." 

This  letter  of  Holmes  suggests  an 
item  in  the  popularity  of  Fields  with  his 
authors,  which  Curtis  Guild  in  Chats 
Ab9Ut  CehhriHes  emphasises.  **Not  only 
was  he  an  agreeable  man  to  authors  on 
account  of  his  deference  to  their  titles 
and  his  unfailing  geniality,  but  especially 
on  account  of  the  grand  stock  of  literary 
gossip  that  he  always  had  on  hand.  In 
those  days  there  were  no  personal  col- 
umns in  the  newq[»apers,  and  even  the 
uinvements  of  the  greatest  of  literary 
litihts  were  not  freely  circulated  in  the 
public  journals.  He  numbered  among 
his  English  friends  Wordsworth,  De 
Quincey,  Harriet  Martineau.  Miss  Mit- 
ford,  Barry  Cornwall,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray."  Not  even  Longfellow  or 
Lowell  had  so  extensive  an  English  lit- 
erary acquaintance,  and  he  preserved  for 
American  distribution  every  item  of  in- 
ttresting  news  that  came  to  him.  In 
America  his  correspondence  included  al- 
most without  evreption,  wrote  his  wife, 
all  the  men  and  women  of  any  literary 
note,  and  his  friendships  with  most  ol 
them  were  uninterrupted  to  the  end. 
Bryant,  Agassiz,  Willis,  Mrs.  Mowatt, 
Halleck,  Margaret  Fuller,  Catherine 
Sedgwick,  Epes  Sargent.  Bayard  Taylor, 
Sumner,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Goodrich,  Chan- 
ning,  Griswold,  T.  B.  Reed,  Fanny  For- 
ester die  mentions  as  his  warm  Iriendt. 
He  wrote  Miss  Mitford  from  London, 
"When  I  tell  you  I  have  eaten  twenty- 
nine  dinners  out  of  the  house  where  I 
lodge  during  the  past  month,  you  will 
know  how  to  pity  me.  A  return  to  hard 
biscuit  and  beef  on  board  .ship  will  be  a 
relief.  But  ah,  these  warm  English 
hearts!"  His  friendship  wid)  Miss  Mit- 
ford and  with  Dickens  was  very  strong; 
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and  the  best  Thackeray  storj-  is  of  him. 
It  was  (luring  the  London  days  when  they 
were  constantly  together  and  making  a 
pilgrimage  arm  in  arm,  over  the  novel- 
ist's footprints.  "Down  on  \unr  knees, 
you  rnciie!"  cried  the  master  in  words 
as  immortal  as  ever  he  wrote.  "For  here 
Vtmity  Fair  was  penned.  And  I  will  go 
down  with  you,  tor  I  have  a  high  opin- 
ion of  that  little  production  myself." 
Fields's  dream  o(  a  hard  biscuit  and  beef 
was  almost  never  realised,  for  rarely  was 
he  permitted  to  cat  alone.  Tliere  was  no 
visitor  to  Hoston  whom  he  did  not  dine; 
and  though  his  dinners  were  more  famous 
as  intellectual  feasts,  his  hospitality  was 
nor  lacking.  "Sumner,  Longfellow, 
Greene,  and  Dr.  Holmes  came  to  dine 
to-day,"  Mrs.  Fields  feoorded  in  her 
diary,  "and  the  talk  went  on  for  four 
hours." 

When  Dickens  visited  Boston  a  gentle- 
man who  had  asked  him  unsuccessfully 

for  every  hour  in  eserv  day  yet  remaining 
of  his  time,  c.xclauiied  humourously, 
'*Then  how  about  coming  to  spend  the 
night  with  mc?"  "I  would  rather  have 
it  than  any  other  invitation,"  returned 
Dickens  quickly.  "No  one  in  America 
has  asked  me  to  sleep  yet."  Fields  was 
mo'nt  industrious  in  keeping  him  awake. 
Of  this  visit  Guild  tells  an  anecdote. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrtch  was  one  of  the 
characters  made  notahle  in  a  celebrated 
walking-match  which  was  got  up  by 
Dickens.  The  match  was  a  stretch  of 
about  six  miles  over  the  Boston  mill- 
dam  toward  Newton  Centre.  In  the  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  the  signatures  were: 

The  R(»ton  Bantam  J.  R.  Osgood 

Massachusetts  Jemlray ..... -James  T.  Fields 
The  Gad's  Hill  Caspar.. .Charles  Dfekent 

At  the  dinner  given  by  the  contestants 
at  the  Parker  House  after  the  fatigues  of 

the  match  were  over,  there  were  present 

he^Mes  the  walkers 

Hyperion  U.  W.  Longfellow 

Hosea  BiRelow  J.  R.  Uwell 

The  .'\utocrat  O.  W,  Holmfs 

The  Bad  Boy  T.  B.  A  Id  rich 

Colonel  Higginson  remembers  that 


once  he  said  he  liked  Dickens  better  than 
Thackeray,  because  Thackeray  enjoyed 
telling  questionable  .stories,  a  thing  whidl 
Dickens  never  did.  Fields  was  certainly 
a  little  squeamish,  and  not  a  little  self- 
righteous  about  it.  Once  he  rebuked  a 
slangy  word  uttered  at  his  own  table  and 
by  the  guest  of  honour  with  a  moment  of 
pointed  and  perfect  silence,  which 
astounded  and  embarrassed  his  wife  and 
she  says,  made  it  very  awkward  for  the 
rest.  This  was  perhaps  an  overlarge  pen- 
alty for  mere  slang,  but  the  point  of 
view  was  that  ot  literary  Boston  of  the 
era.  One  remembers  when  Margaret 
Fuller  rebuked  P^merson  for  ind\iltrinc:  in 
"darn"  (under  greatest  provocation,  too, 
for  the  biggest  fish  of  the  morning  had 
slipped  the  hook  just  as  it  was  being 
boated!).  "Say  damn  if  you  must,"  said 
that  unruffled  priestess  (it  was  not  her 
fish).  "Be  profane  but  not  vulgar. 
Alas!  here  is  another  fine  distinction 
which  is  disappearing  in  these  coarser 
days. 

LONGFELLOW  AND  WHfTnER 

As  early  as  1849,  writes  Mrs.  Fields 
in  Authors  and  Friends,  letters  and  visits 
were  familiarly  exchanged  between  Fields 
and  Longfellow,  and  their^  friendship 
must  have  begun  much  earlier.  There 
was  no  break  nor  any  change  in  the 
friendship  during  the  passage  of  the 
years.  "The  breakfast  was  charming. 
\'ou  and  your  wife  understand  the  divine 
art  of  entertaining  as  few  people  do."  - 
"My  dear  Fields,  I  can  neither  write  nor 
think;  and  I  have  nothing  fit  to  send  you 
but  my  love,  whidi  you  cannot  put  into 
the  magazine."— From  Italy  he  wrote 
them,  "I  do  not  know  whether  1  am  writ- 
ing to  vou  or  to  your  wife  or  your  bus- 
band,  so  intermingled  was  your  last  let- 
ter and  so  like  one  of  those  Italian  words 
that  have  a  masculine  singular  and  a 
feminine  plural.*'— "Affable  Arthangel' 
begins  one  of  his  letters  to  Fields ;  and  he 
always  kept  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Fields  in 
his  room  at  Craigie  House. 

"See  if  you  can  find  anything  to  re- 
touch," Longtell.nv  wrote  when  he  sent 
him  a  poem  for  the  second  time.  "I 
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think  it  is  improved  by  your  suii^jcstions." 
The  willin^jncss  of  his  authors  t(»  cml"K)dy 
his  criticisms  arose  from  the  tact  that 
they  had  an  equal  appreciation  of  hh  lit- 
erary taste  and  his  husiru-ss  sense.  ^Vith 
just  the  right  Boston  heritage  of  both, 
he  mixed  fitly  the  two  wines  in  one  cup 
— an  ability  which  they  doubted  in  them- 
selves. Lowell,  who  sent  (Iriuiihrcr 
abroad  with  the  Fieldscs,  wi>hcd  to  name 
Among  My  Books  and  My  Study  Wia- 
tlou  s  more  soberly,  says  one  of  his  biog* 
raphers,  but  at  the  urgency  of  his  pub- 
lishers he  gave  them  titles  which  they 
thought  would  be  attractive  to  the  pub- 
lic, though  lie  felt  that  they  took  from 
the  dignity  ot  his  work.  "Fields,"  writes 
Trowbridge,  "gave  me  die  nunc  of  the 
do<^  in  The  Vafobonds,  For  Mrs.  Fields 
showed  me  in  an  album  of  autograph 
poems — many  of  them  by  writers  the 
most  famous  of  the  day — the  original 
manuscript  copy  of  The  Vagabonds  with 
the  word  'Ro^er*  in  Kields's  well-known 
band,  written  over  the  less  euphonious 
name  (whatever  it  may  have  been)  that 
1  had  bestowed  on  the  wandering  fid- 
dler's companion." 

Whittier  complained  that  the  doors  of 
magazines  and  publtshinK  houses  had  been 
shut  to  him  for  twenty  years;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  surprising  success  of  Unoiv 
Bound  that  he  was  for  any  length  of  time 
out  of  straitened  circumstances.  His 
friendship  with  Fields  had  begun  as  far 
back  as  1839.  In  riiat  year  Fields  con- 
tributed a  poem  to  the  material  Whittier 
was  fretting  together  for  the  North  Star 
in  Philadelphia.  Looking  up  Fields  on 
his  return  to  Massachusetts,  he  found  the 
young  man  connected  with  the  publishing 
bouse  of  Ticknor.  This  house,  publish- 
ing his  first  profitable  book  in  1843,  now 
handled  most  of  his  new  volumes.  He 
constantly  accepted  Fields's  criticisms  and 
suuL'esrions  in  Snngs  of  Labor,  and  this 
began  a  life-long  habit  for  which  Whit- 
tier was  grateful.  *'I  should  be  hung  for 
my  bad  rhymes  any\\  lu-rc  south  of  ^Ia'^■on 
and  Dixon's  line,"  he  said.  "My  speech 
bewraj'eth  me."  Fields  was  forever 
pointing  out  his  Vankeeisms.  As  the 
sales  of  his  books  gradually  increased—* 


his  share  in  the  profits  of  the  first  issue 
of  Sfiojr  Bound  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
satui  dollars! — his  publishers  volunteered 
a  larger  percentage.  **I  gladly  accept,'* 
he  wrf)te,  "and  only  hope  the  public  will 
make  the  arrangement  one  of  mutual 
profit.  At  any  rate  I  should  be  sorry  if 
I  thought  my  gain  would  be  at  your  ex- 
pense as  publishers,  ^'ou  have  always 
dealt  with  me  better  than  1  deserved." 

In  the  year  184  ^  Whittier  wrote  anx- 
iously to  Fields.  "I  send  with  this  The 
ExUrs,  a  kind  ot  John  CJilpin  legend.  1 
am  in  doubt  about  it.  Read  it  and  de- 
cide for  thyself  whether  it  is  worth  pub- 
lishing." The  years  only  brojight  a  riper 
intimacy  with  his  publisher,  and  he  con- 
stantly wrote  him  opinions  and  apprecia- 
tions of  contemporary  productions.  In 
iHs^  he  intrrxlnced  Lucy  Larcom  to 
Fields.  "Were  I  not  perfectly  certain 
that  her  collection  is  worth  type,"  he 
wrote,  "I  would  be  the  last  to  encourage 
her  to  take  even  this  small  step  to  pub- 
licity." In  introducing  another  young 
woman  not  so  successful  as  Miss  Larcom, 
he  wrote,  "I  am  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  Christian  tolerance  and  patience 
of  publishers,  beset  as  you  are  with  legions 
of  clamorous  authors  male  and  female.  I 
should  think  you  \vould  hate  the  sight  of 
one  of  these  unfortunates.  I  take  it  that 
it  is  the  Providential  business  of  authors 
and  publishers  to  torment  each  other." 
In  iSfih  he  sent  a  manuscript.  'The  Tent 
on  the  Beach,  and  with  it  a  letter:  "I 
have  represented  thee  and  Bayard  Taylor 
and  myself  living  a  wild  tent  life  for  a 
few  simimer  days  on  the  beach,  where 
'♦»r  lack  of  something  better  to  do.  I  read 
my  stories  to  the  others.  The  result  is 
before  thee.  Put  it  in  type  or  the  fire, 
1  am  content — like  Eugene  Aram,  pre- 
pared for  either  fortune."  This  was  per- 
haps going  some,  unless  he  had  privately 
kept  a  copy;  but  everything  about  WMu't- 
tier  showed  that  he  never  stood  with 
bated  breath  in  contemplation  of  that 
phenomenon  himself,  like  others  of  the 
New  Englandcrs,  Later  he  wrote, 
"Think  of  bagging  in  this  tent  of  ours 
an  unsu  priting  public  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  a  day  1  The  swindle  is  awful — 
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Bartuini  is  a  ^.itiit  to  us."  Once — lon;^ 
be  t  ore  the  money  had  begun  to  come  in 
so  plentifully — Fields  had  written  to  him 
about  a  charity  in  which  the  poet  was  in- 
terestpH,  '"[.et  me  whisper  to  you,  if  at 
any  time  \ou  lind  your  pockets  light,  it 
will  give  me  great  pleasure  personsdly  to 
shovel  in  n  few  rocks,  to  be  returned  at 
any  time  when  most  convenient,  or  if 
they  should  never  come  back  it  would  be 
better  still."  In  answer  Whittier  sent 
him  a  poem,  of  which  this  is  the  last 
stanza : 

So  shall  the  public  crowd  and  mingle 
Where'er  thoa  hingett  out  thy  shingle 
And  all  the  jny  the  happy  ingle 

Of  hiirnaii   love  yields 
Kc  thine,  and  blessings  never  single 

Add  Fields  and  Pields! 

"Our  first  knovvletl^c  that  he  was  in 
town,"  says  Mrs.  Fields,  "was  his  early 
rinjr.  lie  would  cnnie  in  looking  pale 
and  thin,  but  full  of  fire  and,  as  we  would 
soon  find,  of  a  certain  vigour."  These 
verses  are  among  the  many  sunny  ones 
Whittier  wrote  to  his  friend  in  his  ex- 
quisite tribute,  In  Memory. 

Of  the  sweetness  and  the  zest 
Of  thy  happy  life  poneated 
Thou  hast  left  ut  at  thy  hest 

Warm  of  heart  and  clear  of  brain, 

Of  thy  sun  bright  spirit's  wane 
Thou  hast  spared  us  all  the  pain. 

What  is  there  to  gloss  or  shun! 

S.Tvc  with  kinHK  voires,  none 
Speak  thy  natiK  luncalh  the  sun. 

Fields  was  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  keeping  his  authors' 
names  before  the  public;  and  the  tactful 

and  astute  manner  in  which  he  did  it 
never — cveti  in  Athens,  tliat  last  redoubt 
of  "literary  dignity" — alarmed  the  great- 
est stickler  for  propriety.  Emerson  wrote 
him:  "You  have  niailr  me  so  popular  hy 
your  brilliant  advertising  and  arrange- 
ments (I  will  say,  not  knowing  how  to 
qualify  your  social  skill)  that  I  am  daily 
receiving  invitations  to  read  lectures  far 
and  near."    It  was  Fields  himself  who 


had  suggested  that  Emerson  enter  the  lec- 
ture-arena, and  they  discussed  the  topics 
together.  "One  shall  be  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Mosts,"  said  Emerson,  "and  one  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Leasts ;  and  one  shall  be 
about  Brook  Farm,  tor  e\er  since  Haw- 
thorne's ghastly  and  untrue  account  of 
that  community  in  his  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance, I  have  desired  to  give  what  1 
think  a  true  account  ol  it"  Fields,  like 
his  earlier  publisher,  was  always  trying 
to  coax  copy  out  of  Emerson ;  and  Emer- 
son, like  most  of  Fields's  authors,  was 
ready  to  accept  corrections  from  him,  and 
more  eager  than  most  to  seek  sugges- 
tions. "Wc  ha^e  hcen  waiting  for  IVIr. 
Emerson,  '  runs  an  entry  in  Mrs.  Fields's 
diary,  "to  publish  his  new  volume  con- 
taining his  address  on  Henry  Thoreau ; 
but  he  is  careful  of  his  words  and  finds 
many  to  be  considered  again  and  again, 
until  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extort  a 
manuscript  from  his  hands."  It  was  very 
seldom  that  he  siiowed  a  sincere  willing- 
ness, on  his  own  account,  to  commit  him- 
self to  print.  One  flay  in  1863,  however, 
he  came  in  bringing  a  poem ;  he  did  not 
know  if  he  could  finish  it,  but  he  would 
like  to  print  that.  Another  time  he  came 
to  town  and,  seeming  to  be  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  hired  a  room 
at  the  Parker  House  because  he  had  ac- 
tually in  hand  a  poem  which  he  wanted 
his  publisher  to  hear.  It  proved  to  be 
only  a  sketch  and  unfinished  at  that.  The 
reading  of  the  verses  seemed  even  less  of 
a  performance  than  it  mi^ht  have  been, 
because  (how  Emersonian!)  they  were 
jotted  down  on  separate  slips  of  paper ; 
and  an  irreverent  breeze  scattered  them 
n\er  the  room,  and  one  (it  is  said)  went 
under  the  bed  and  had  to  be  stooped  for 
by  the  author.  The  room  had  not  been 
hired  bl  vain»  however,  and  the  verses  fi- 
nally came  to  print  under  the  title  /'o/- 
untaries,  which,  suggested  by  Fields, 
was  after  serious  discussion  adopted. 
Once  when  Emerson  returned  from  New 
York,  he  looked  in  upon  hi'^  publisher  on 
his  way  to  Concord,  saying,  "How  is  the 
guardian  and  maintainer  of  us  all?"  A 
guardian  to  Emerson  was  no  idle  custod- 
ian.  On  the  lecture  tour  which  Fields 
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planned  for  him.  he  wrote,  "An  unlueky 
accififMt  drives  mc  hrre  to  mnkc  a  draft 
on  you  for  fifty  dollars.  The  truth  is 
that  I  lost  my  wallet— I  fear  to  some 
pickpocket — in  Fairhaven,  Vermont, 
nijiht  beftire  last  («)me  seventy  dollars  or 
eighty  dollars  in  it)  and  had  to  borrow 
money  of  a  Samaritan  lady  to  come  here." 

It  was  the  personal  element  which 
made  the  success  of  Fields's  relations  with 
his  authors — the  cooperation  of  his  per- 
son;ilir\  with  theirs.  "From  a  very  early 
period  in  my  own  life  of  authorship," 
wrote  Holmes,  "I  have  looked  to  Mr. 
Fields  as  one  who  would  be  sure  to  take 
anjnterest  in  whatever  I  wrote,  to  let 
me  know  all  that  he  conM  K-arn  about 
my  writings  which  would  please  and  en- 
courage me,  and  keep  me  in  heart  for 
new  efTorts.  His  mind  was  as  hospitable 
as  his  roof."  Fields  knew  how  to  take 
an  interest — this  was  his  secret.  "It  used 
often  to  hf  <aid  of  him."  wrote  Kli/abcth 
Stuart  Phelps,  "that  he  lould  refuse  a 
manuscript  and  send  a  rejected  author 
away  happier  than  any  other  man  could 
by  accepting  it  (an  ideal  of  every  pub- 
lisher since!).  As  a  publisher  his  cour- 
tesy amounted  to  beneficence."  Also,  he 
industriously  cultivated  the  interest  of 
authors  in  themselves  and  their  trade.  As 
for  his  own  personality,  it  was  as  inter- 
esting as  it  was  winning  and  vital.  So, 
in  every  way.  Fields  aroused  and  held 
attention.  "I  have  perhaps  little  to  add 
that  is  new,"  goes  on  Mrs.  Ward,  "to 
the  appreciation  in  which  he  is  yet  held. 
He  was  a  man  not  always  understood, 
sometimes  a  little  envied,  but  widely  be- 
loved. Perhaps  no  man  in  our  country 
and  in  our  time  has  commanded  more 
personal  friendships  with  valuable  na- 
tures. His  seems  to  me  fullv  as  remark- 
able a  personality  now  as  when  a  fri;:lit- 
ened  yotmg  author  I  first  accepted  Mrs. 
Fields's  hospitality  ard  the  frlcruNhip  of 
both.  I  received  nothing  but  good  meas- 
ure from  a  publisher  and  friend,  whose 
memory  will  always  stand  apart  to  me 
as  that  of  one  of  the  valuable  influences 
of  my  life.  I  am  but  one  of  many  who 
would  say  as  much  and  more.  Whitticr, 
who  had  known  him  forty  years,  wrote 


me,  'He  lo\cd  much,  pitied  much,  and 
never  hated.  He  was  Christ-like  in  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  and  in  doing  good.' " 
His  sympathy  with  struggling  women 
was  al\\  .!\^  very  great,  notes  Higginson. 
"I  think  he  was  the  only  one  in  the  early 
Atlantic  circle  except  VVhittier  and  my- 
self— with  Emerson,  also,  latterly — who 
favoured  woman's  suffrage."  It  was  he 
who  inaiigurated  in  Boston  a  sort  of  uni- 
versity extension  course  for  women.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  (w-hose  first  volume  of 
poems  was  published  by  Ticknor  and 
Fields  without  her  name,  and  for  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  which  Fields 
u  as  chiefly  responsible,  she  says)  tells  in 
her  Rfiiitnhcences  how  difficult  it  was 
for  a  girl  student  in  New  York  in  those 
days  to  find  dtat  hdp  and  guidance  to- 
ward a  literary  career  which  may  easily 
be  commanded  to-day.  She  had  pub- 
lished a  brief  essay  on  the  minor  poems 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller  in  the  New  York 
Rrrii-r  nhoiit  1 848,  and  even  the  \or{li 
American — from  a  larger  land  where 
feminine  culture  was  not  a  thing  to  mar- 
vel at — thonszht  it  worth  while  to  say  in 
praising  it,  "It  is  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  lady."  Fields  advertised  his 
scheme  in  the  Boston  papers  by  a  docu- 
ment, already  curiously  antiquated,  which 
begins  thus: 

Good  News  for  Women.  It  is  the  design 
of  this  course  of  free  lectures  to  introduce 
a  scheme  of  instruction  lor  women  wbich 
shall  give  to  them  the  advantages  so  long 
afforded  to  students  in  universities.  Boston 
will  have  the  credit  of  starting  a  plan  which 
ta  sure  to  end  in  university  education  for 
women  in  variout  parts  of  the  country. 

So  warmly  did  wonun  rnihrace  their 
new  opportunity  that  a  book  on  Boston 
in  the  early  twentieth  century  wittily 
suggests  for  her  shield  a  Lecture  Ram- 
pant, since  all  tlic  world  recognises  an 
inordinate  passion  in  her  softer  sex  for 
attending  lectures.  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  remembers  that  Fields  said  to  her 
earnestly,  when  a  certain  publishing 
house  proposed  a  book  on  the  eminent 
men  of  the  day  (perhaps  none  the  leas 
warmly  because  Mrs.  Stowe  was  getting 
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mixed  up  in  the  project  nrni  delaying  his 
t-'opy),  "'riic  time  has  yonc  by  for  that. 
Men  and  women!  Men  and  women t" 
In  every  way  Fields  took  occasion  to  call 
to  tlic  n(»ticc  nt  tlic  public,  and  to  fur- 
ther the  work  of  women  as  citizens. 
"When  the  war  is  over,"  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Ij\prmore,  who  came  to  him  in  behalf 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  "you  must 
give  us  a  book  of  your  experiences  and 
show  us  the  heavenly  side  of  the  war." 

MRS.  STOWE 

Mrs.  Fields  met  Mrs.  Stowe  in  Italy 

and  they  spent  some  time  together,  all 
returninij:  when  the  Ffawthnrnes  were 
homeward  bound.  \\  hilc  slie  and  Mrs. 
Stowe  were  close  friends,  she  says  that  the 
.■u'{]u:iinrancc  with  her  husliand  was  snmc- 
wluit  limited  to  the  usual  author-corre- 
spondence variety.  But  if  this  correspon- 
<1'  :  !■  was  ot  the  usual  kind,  it  is  to  be 
linpcil  it  differeii  at  least  in  decree.  For 
Mrs.  Stowe  must  have  been  a  peculiarly 
exasperating  author  to  handle.  She  twice 
stopped  the  serial  publication  of  stories 
because  she  frit  hcr^clt  bound  to  other 
publications  or  publi>hers  bj  the  rash  ac- 
ceptance of  their  tempting  offers — ^a  curi- 
ous discrimination  quite  worthy  of  the 
New  England  conscience,  but  one  which 
an  author  less  confident  of  her  heavenly 
leading  would  hesitate  to  make.  She  al- 
ways behaved,  s.i\s  Mrs.  Fields,  as  if  she 
recognised  heist  It  to  be  an  instrument 
breathed  upon  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  In 
reading  her  life  one  often  has  cause  to 
remember  that  her  father  felt  that  if  he 
could  have  pre>entcd  his  views  of  re- 
ligious truth  to  Byron,  the  poet  would 
have  tlone  iiood  in  the  world  instead  nf 
harm — "if  he  couhl  only  have  talked  to 
Taylor  and  me,"  he  would  say.  "it  ii)i;;iu 
have  got  him  out  of  his  tronhh  " 

"I  must  cry  you  merr\,""  \lr<.  Stowe 
once  wrote  to  her  publisher,  "and  explain 
m}  condition  to  you  as  well  as  posssible." 
The  condition,  says  Mrs.  Fields  indul- 
gently, was  frequenrlv  to  be  evplaincd. 
Proofs  were  not  ready  when  promised, 
the  press  was  stopped,  and  both  author 
and  publisher  required  all  the  tender  re- 
gard they  really  had  for  each  other  and 


all  the  patience  they  possessed  to  keep  in 
tune.  It  was  with  no  sense  of  surprise 
that  we  recdved  from  her  during  the 
summer  what  proved  to  be  a  chapter  of 
excuses  instead  of  a  chapter  of  her  book. 
"1  have  a  long  story  to  tell  you,"  she 
wrote,  "of  what  has  prevented  my  going: 
on  ^\ 'r!i  my  story,  which  you  must  see 
would  so  occupy  all  the  nerve  and  brain- 
fom  I  have  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  write  a  word  except  to  my  own  chil- 
dren. To  them  in  their  nerds  I  rnust 
write  chapters  which  would  otherwise  go 
into  my  novel."  A  while  later  she  wrote, 
"I  have  material  to  prepare  a  very  curi- 
ous article  on  Pl.tmhette.  Shall  you 
want  it?"  We  can  imagine,  intcrpoljftes 
Mrs.  Fields,  the  feelings  of  a  publisher 
waitinir  for  copy  on  reading  this  note. 
But  this  little  dalliance  with  the  super- 
natural obsessed  Mrs.  Stowe  for  some 
time,  and  she  felt  the  results  were  mar- 
vellous. (It  is  amusing  to  read  in  one  of 
Gail  Hamilton's  letters,  "Planchette  was 
little  better  than  a  dumb  devil  either  for 
Mrs.  Stowe  or  mc.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  yet  that  i  on\  inced  me  of,  or  that 
even  had  a  tendency  to  necessitate,  the 
existence  of  any  spirits,  except  those  em- 
bodied in  the  persons  present.")  A  few- 
days  afterward  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote,  "1  am 
beginning  a  scricsof  articles  called  'Learn- 
ing to  Write;' "  and  her  next  letter  was 
sent  with  some  fans  upon  which  she  hat! 
painted  flowers,  to  be  sold  at  a  fair  in 
Boston  on  behalf  of  the  Cretans!  The 
last  interruption  came  in  the  shape  of  the 
preposterous  L.idy  Byron  paper,  uhtrh 
fully  merited  the  rumpus  it  provoked  and 
which  was  accepted  during  Fields's  ab- 
.-ence  in  Kurope  by  the  sub-editor  lest  he 
lose  Mrs.  Stowe  as  a  contributor  alto- 
gether. At  length  she  delivered  to  her 
publisher  the  last  chapter  of  Old  Toun 
I  dlks.  for  which — says  Mrs.  Fields — she 
had  received  many  large  sums  in  prepay- 
ments in  order  that  her  mind  mig^t  be  at 
leisure!  But  in  spite  of  this  (as  crown- 
inir  triimiph  of  a  discriminating  con- 
science) she  had  undertaken  in  the  mean- 
while the  editorship  of  a  project  called 

Men  of  Our  Tirniy, 

Toward  the  close  of  her  life  she  wrote, 
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"I  have  just  heard  of  the  sutltltn  ilcath  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Fields.  And  now  we  all 
ask.  What  has  he  left  of  all  his  life's  ac- 
cumulations?   Houses,  lands,  pictures, 

literary  reputation,  all  that  Is  pone.  I 
think  from  my  remembrance  uf  him  that 
he  had  just  what  Jesus  meant  by  treasure 
laid  up  in  Heaven.  He  had  a  habit  of 
quiet  benevolence;  he  did  habitually  and 
quietly  more  good  to  everybody  he  had 
to  do  with  than  common." 

"Perhaps  he  i)ftted  iis  all  too  much," 
says  lligginson  in  Chttrjul  Ynttrdays. 
'*He  had  some  of  the  defects  of  his  quali- 
ties, could  not  help  beinj:  a  little  of  a 
flatterer,  and  sometimes,  though  not  al- 
ways, evaded  the  telling  of  wholesome 
truths.  He  was  constantly  urging  me  to 
attempt  fiction — an  attempt  which  the 
public  did  not  support ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  advised  stronjily  ai^ainst  my  writing 
the  Young  Folks  History,  which  turned 
out  incomparablv  the  most  succrs>ful  ven- 
ture 1  ever  made  and  is  still  selling  well 
after  twenty  years.  His  practical  judg- 
ment was  thus  not  infallible,  but  came 
nearer  to  it  than  that  of  any  other  literary 
man  1  iiave  ever  known.  He  was  alw  ays 
looking  for  new  talent,  and  his  geese  were 
apt  to  be  sw  ans." 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  Ik  Marvel: 

But  as  I  said,  Mr.  Fields  drclinrd  the  new 
venture  (Rrvfrirt  nf  a  liac/ielor) .  The 
decision,  however,  did  not  at  all  disturb  my 
pleasant  relations,  then  and  always  after, 
with  the  author-publisher.  I  am  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  declare  my  high  appreriafion 
of  the  virtues  which  belonged  to  him  as  pub- 
lisher and  editor.  He  was  honesty  he  was 
sympathetic,  he  was  most  lihe ml ;  his  advice 
was  judicious  and  pertinent;  and  his  little 
noleleta— of  whieh  I  have  a  ^rcat  bundle- 
are  full  of  those  bits  of  cheery  encourage- 
ment, of  piquant  praise  for  what  he  consid- 
ered good,  of  adroit  suggestion  of  what  might 
work  betterment,  which  made  them  model 
letters  for  a  publisher  who  wishes  to  bring 
an  author  to  his  best  endeavour.  lie  flat- 
tered, to  be  sure;  but  his  was  a  headlong 
hearty  flattery,  full  of  an  unetion  whieh  de- 

cei\  ri!  tifi  rtnn  of  •■i-tr^r,  \  rt  cncnirajjrd  yiid 
cheered  everybody  on  whom  the  unction  fell. 


I'hcii,  as  I  said,  he  had  an  abundant  sym- 
path)  with  an  author's  work — not  a  bump- 
tious, outside  ealeulation  of  its  bearings, 
but  a  delicate  fashioning  of  your  own  in- 
tentions and  expectancies  that  was  very  help- 
ful and  stimulative.  Whether  he  criticised 
or  praised  or  made  suggestions,  he  had  the 
charming  art  of  making  one  believe  thor- 
oughly in  his  friendliness.  For  these  things 
I  should  always  have  weleomed,  and  always 
did  welcome,  his  crisp,  pointed,  marro\v\  lit- 
tle Icifcrs,  even  if  they  had  not  brought — 
as  they  so  often  did  bring — a  most  agreeable 
and  prompt  tidbit  in  the  form  of  a  bank 
cheque. 

( jcorge  S.  Hilliard  wrote  in  a  presen- 
tation copy  of  Six  Months  in  Italy: 

Hear  Fields,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  find 

My  name  upon  .i  page  with  vours  rnnjoined< 
For  us  that  launch  upon  a  &ea  of  ink 
Our  foolseap  aritosies  to  swim  or  sink, 
N'o  better  flnR  than  yours  to  sail  beneath 
E'er  felt  the  sunbeam's  kiss,  the  breeze's 
breath. 

The  ogre  publisher  whom  poets  paint 

That  stirks  the  Mood  of  authors  till  thev  faint 

Is  a  mere  myth  to  us,  who  sec  in  you 

A  heart  still  faithful  to  the  morning  dew. 

.SINGLE-HANDFI)  AGAINST  THE  WORl.l) 

But  into  this  well-nigh  unanimous 
chorus  of  praise  jars  a  discordant  note. 

It  wa-^  vt'irainK  one  of  a  woman  who^e 
character,  fully  trained  and  encrtrcric, 
was  much  admired;  and  certainly,  t<»o,  of 
one  who  had  the  entire  courage  of  her 
co:ivitrii)n>.  For  it  \va>  a  prolonged 
note,  sounded  at  her  own  expense  and  at 
the  risk  of  her  future  literary  career.  And 
tluring  (he  course  of  this  iiucrludc  on  a 
six  luindretl  dollar  u  luetic  u  hirh  po-;sililv 
was  piping  to  future  ruin,  Gail  Hamil- 
ton stated  that  there  were  several  authors 
who  Itad  a  similar  experience  with  her 
publishers,  hut  they  had  not  cared  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  make  the  matter  pub- 
lic. As  .Mrs.  Fields  hints  that  her  hus- 
band had  nusundersrandini^s  with  several 
persons  "unwonted  to  business  or  un- 
trained in  character,"  Gail  Hamilton  was 
probably  correct  when  she  stated  that 
other  grievances  might  have  been,  and 
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should  have  been,  aired.  And,  at  least, 
she  never  felt  that  she  had  paid  too  dear 

for  her  whistle. 

"I  went  to  Mr.  Fields's  office  when  1 
first  got  to  town  and  left  my  basket," 
runs  the  first  mention  of  the  publisher  in 
(Jail  Hamilton's  Letters,  "and  told  him 
1  would  come  back  about  five  to  go  home 
with  him,  which  I  did,  and  we  had  sup- 
pi  I  at  six  and  rode  to  the  concert  at  s«vcn. 
When  we  got  home,  \\c  found  Haw- 
thorne there,  who  remained  as  long  as  I 
stayed.  On  Sunday  evening  several  peo- 
ple were  in  ami  lie  disappeared  altogether. 
Moncure  U.  Conway  stayed  there  Sun- 
day night.  Monday  morning  we  went 
down  to  breakfast  at  half-past  eight  and 
did  not  get  upstairs  till  near  ten.  Mr. 
Fields  hiinself  is  very  entertaining  and 
amusing,  a  line  niiinic,  genial  and  funny, 
and  1  had  nothing  to  do  but  listen  and 
laugh  and  ]<>;ik  at  I  lau  thorne,  when  I 
was  sure  he  would  not  be  looking  at  me. 
I  also  had  a  long  talk  with  Holmes,  who 
is  as  clear,  crisp,  and  incisive  in  his  talk 
as  in  his  books.  Also  I  saw  Rev.  Mr. 
Watcrsion,  whose  only  child,  a  daughter 
of  eighteen,  died  in  Rome.  Whittier 
wrote  a  poem  upon  it.  Also  I  saw  Mr. 
Quincy,  grand^^on  of  old  Josiah  and  son 
of  young  Josiah  Quincy.  Mr.  Fields's 
house  is  full  of  pictures  and  autographs 
and  curious  things  and  books.  I  came 
home  the  next  morning." 

Shortly  afterward  she  writes,  "Mr. 
Fields  is  not  only  a  handsome  man  hut 
one  of  the  nicest  men  in  the  world, 
straightforward,  genial,  simple-hearted, 
though  in  the  thick  of  the  city.  I  like 
him  very  iihil  I;,  and  he  has  the  sweetest 
wife,  and  beantitnl,  too,  and  they  are  as 
happy  a.s  can  be."  In  1804  she  notes  that 
her  books  had  brought  her  in  something 
like  two  thou>3nd  d(dlars.  Mr.  Fields 
was  continually  encouraging,  even  urg- 
ing, her  forward,  which  she  took  as  a  sign 
that  he  was  in  some  degree  satisfied  with 
her.  He  said  fine  things  of  her  papers 
and  constantly  called  for  more.  "He  gets 
my  books  up  himself — proposes  to  have 
them  as  books  1  mean — and  is  strenuous 
that  1  write  (Jtily  for  them,  to  nli'ch  I 
am  myself  also  as  strongly  inclined." 


Later:  "Air.  and  Mrs.. Fields  were  going 
to  spend  the  day  with  me  yesterday,  but 

they  had  word  that  her  brother  was  a 

pri-joncr  in  (lordonsville,  and  he  must  try 
wliat  could  be  done  toward  effecting  an 
e.xchange."  He  told  her  in  1865  that 
they  had  very  large  advance  orders  for 
iier  book,  Skirmishes  and  Sketches.  In 
1867  she  notes  that  Mr.  Fields  wanted 
her  to  print  some  chapters  of  her  new 
book  in  the  Atlantic  before  puhlisliing. 
He  said  that  the  book  was  capital  and 
that  when  he  was  reading  it  he  had  to 
roll  himself  up  into  a  ball  and  roll  around 
the  street  in  order  to  relieve  himself.  But 
she  did  not  think  favourably  of  his  plan 
and  told  him  that  to  cut  up  the  book  be- 
foreliand  into  a  series  of  articles  would 
rather  hurt  its  dignity  when  it  appeared 
later. 

Their  intimate  relations,  professional 

and  '^o.  iai,  lind  continued  for  some  years 
when  suddenly  out  of  a  clear  sky  comes 
this  letter: 

Your  characterisation  of  Didcent  tallies 
admirably  with  that  by  another  friend  of 
mini',  but  did  you  not  enjoy  his  reading? 
I  did,  and  mean  to  hear  him  again.  !  uish 
you  were  here  to  go  with  me,  and  then  yuu 
could  amuse  yourself  between  whiles  with 
raving  against  Boston  infidelity.  I  have  had 
a  little  experience  of  it  in  one  shape  recently. 
I  diseovcred  quite  aceidentaily  that  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  retail  price  of  books  is  the  mini- 
mum prir?  pnic!  to  authors.  As  my  books 
have  brought  me  only  from  six  and  two- 
thirds  to  seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  I  laid 
the  case  before  a  lawyer  friend,  who  has 
made  investigation  among  the  bookmen, 
which  results  in  a  conviction  that  I  have  been 
underpaid,  and  I  have  broken  off  eonnection 
with  my  publishers.  Of  course  it  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  liKhtly  done,  and  I  have  not 
done  it  lightly.  It  began  in  December,  and 
is  only  just  completed  [March,  itCS]— and 
hardly  that.  But  where  T  have  been  on  terms 
of  such  intimate  friendship  i  cannot  come 
down  to  mere  business  relations.  Mr.  — — 
had  Ac  matter  entirely  in  bis  own  hands.  I 

x\e\cT  qi!esfioned,  or  proposed,  or  bnrpained, 
and  that  he  sliould  have  gone  on,  vtsir  after 
year,  paying  me  less  than  a  new  author  has, 
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paying  roe  frwn  ODC-thiid  to  ooe-h»lf  !«•• 
dian  the  lowest  market  price,  is  not  t  thing 

to  be  overlooked.  I  desire  you  not  to  speak 
of  this  to  any  one.  There  is  no  occasion  as 
yet  for  its  heing  knowB.  I  should  not  have 
told  yw  only  I  thought  it  probably  must  one 
day  come  out,  and  you  might  feel  aggrieved 
at  knowing  it  only  as  the  general  public 
knows  it  I  have  acted  in  this  according 
to  the  ndvice  of  learned  and  apparently  dis- 
interested friends. 

There  ts  no  further  mention  made  of 
the  matter  until  October,  and  then  in  a 
postscript  only.  "  declined  arbitra- 
tion but  afterward  proposed  a  reference 
to  some  one  person.  I  have  not  yet  re- 
plied to  this  proposal."  A  tew  days  later 
she  writes  that  she  has  made  out  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  from  beginning  to  end 
and  inrluded  all  the  letters.  "What  I 
am  inclined  to  do  is  to  say  to  ihera  that 
1  have  no  objections  to  Mr.  — ,  but  I 
wouhl  wish  another  person  associated 
with  him.  ami  if  they  two  cannot  agree 
they  be  empowered  to  call  in  a  third.  I 
will  lay  before  them  this  statement  and 
let  them  decide  it.  Still  I  know  very 
well  that  if  they  decide  contrary  to  my 
own  judgment  I  shall  be  dissatisfied  and 
shall  express  my  dissatisfaction  in  the 
most  pronounced  manner."  In  Novem- 
ber the  firm  accepted  her  second  man, 
but  proposed  a  third.  She  said  she  would 
accept  a  third,  but  he  must  be  chosen  by 
the  two  already  selected  and  not  by  them. 
They  insisted,  however,  on  settling  either 
by  an  appeal  to  a  confidential  friend  of 
their  own  choosing  or  by  three  arbitrators 
of  whom  thev  should  select  two.  Neither 
of  these  propositions  seeined  fair  to  her, 
and  she  notes  in  December  that  the  af- 
fair still  lianL'>  fire  and  her  patience  is 
being  drawn  out  to  a  very  fine  thread 
indeed.  "I  rather  suspect  Aeir  little 
game  is  to  hush  me  up  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  show  me  how  hard  it  is  to 
climb  Fame's  rugged  steeps  without  their 
helping  hand."  In  January  Fields  by  his 
own  request  and  with  her  permission 
rame  down  to  see  her,  and  they  finally 

agreed  to  arbitration.   "Mr.  talked 

Ifte  an  honest  man,  and  it  seems  as  if  they 


must  be  honest  or  they  would  never  con- 
sent to  have  their  dealings  e.xamlned. 
Yet  the  past  year,  and  all  the  past  years, 
arc  inexplicable  to  me  on  that  hypothe- 
sis." Later  in  the  month  she  went  to 
Boston  tor  tour  days,  but  the  referees 
were  not  yet  decided  upon.  "I  think  Mr. 
P.  Ims  been  rather  mean  to  me,  but  I  have 
long  since  done  shedding  tears  over  it.  If 
I  had  been  wiser  he  would  have  been 
justcr,  so  the  fault  is  partly  mine."  In 
March  she  wrote  Whittier:  "Dearly  Be- 
loved:— I  saw  Mr.  Fields,  but  he  was 
looking  at  tlic  shop-windows  due  East 
and  1  was  looking  at  the  hand-organs 
due  West;  so  we  were  blinded  to  each 
other's  excellencies.  But  I  went  to  the 
State's  prison,  and  I  believe  the  insiders 
are  worse  than  die  outsiders — I  was  scep- 
tical on  that  point  before."  In  May  she 
wrote: 

It  is  not  simply  because  a  personal  relation 
is  at  end  that  1  discontinue  a  business  rela- 
tion. Mr.  has  not  merely  vanished  from 

my  regard  so  that  the  place  which  once 
knew  him  knows  him  no  more.  He  bns  dni; 
his  way  out  with  a  rough  and  relentless 
spade  .  .  .  and  in  his  wild  joarney->work  he 
upturned  so  many  earthworms  and  venomous 
creeping  thinps  .  .  .  that  I  turn  away  shud- 
dering.   1  have  no  indignation  toward  Mr. 

—       .    There  Is  no  Mr.  — — .  u 

evaporated.  He  squirmed  out  of  my  sight 
one  day,  and  in  his  stead  I  saw  some  one 
before  me  with  a  mean  face.  .  .  .  That  is 
not  the  man  I  cared  for  at  alL  The  man  I 
cared  for  has  deponed  thh  life.  He  never 
came  info  it.    He  never  was  born  .  .  . 

This  last  entry  closes  the  transaction 
with  hei.  The  only  allusion  .she  ever 
makes  to  it  again  occurs  several  years  a'- 
rrrward.  "All  my  publishers  [she  now 
had  H.  O.  Hougliton  &  Co.  and  the 
Harpers]  are  everything  that  is  civil  and 
obliging.  I  have  plenty  of  money  and  no 
erd  of  a  good  time.  Of  cour-^e,  a  irreat 
deal  has  come  to  me  that  would  have 
come  just  the  same  even  had  I  stayed  on 

with  .    Srill  it  is  much  better  to  be 

away,  and  they  secni  somehow  to  have 
become  a  dissolving  view."  And  in  1874 
she  notes,  "Since  the  new  regime,  the  pub- 
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lishers  of  the  /ftlmtie  have  lound  grace 

to  send  the  Jtluittit  to  mc."  The  ex- 
perience, however,  must  have  been  in  her 
mind  when  she  wrote,  in  iHyb,  of  )ier 
troubles  with  a  publisher  in  liitliculties. 
"There  is  not  much  to  tell  about  the 
books.  Another  iirm  bougiit  them  whom 
I  hear  everywhere  well  spoken  of.  They 
seem  to  be  frank  and  honest  and  they 
mnke  no  preten^tniK  to  magnanimity  tir 
culture  ur  literature,  .su  1  think  they  may 
wash.'* 

A  BATTLE  OF  TlIK  BOOKS 

"fiail  Haiuflron  had  a  violent  rupture 
with  her  publi>hers  over  a  queNtion  of 
copyright,"  says  J.  T.  Trowbridge  in  his 
autobioiirn]ili\ ,  "anti  it  led  to  her  attack 
upon  theuj — especially  upon  the  member 
of  the  firm  who  had  been  her  personal 
friend — in  her  wondcrtulK  witty  but 
woefiilI\  unwise  liattlt  of  tin  Hooks." 
This  remark  gives  an  untair,  and  possibly 
ungenerous,  impression  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary document.  Although  vi^zorous 
and  spicy  and — since  intemled  for  the 
public — obviously  made  as  interesting  as 
possible — ^the  book  nowhere  exhibits  any 
pertini'Ss  of  tone;  and  <;rantin^  that  the 
thinn  was  to  be  d<tne  at  all,  could,  J<ir 
the  most  part,  scarcely  be  done  in  l>etter 
spirit.  Under  the  j^.-ui/iest  ot  (li>L:nises — 
which  fnal)h'-  her,  also,  to  indiilL'e  in 
sprightly  comment  uf  a  social  nature  in 
her  mock  editorial  capacitj — she  sets 
forth  the  complete  Story  of  the  altercation 
outlined  in  the  C(»rrespondcnce  above 
quoted,  and  the  autlientic  letters  wiiich 
were  written  during  its  course.  As  to 
whether  such  an  account  should  be  ^iven 
to  tlic  public,  opinions  will  differ;  but 
here — althou;;h  it  was  not  put  forward 
as  such — is  her  own  justification. 

In  controversies  the  author  is  at  a  singular 

disadvantage  by  reason  of  the  connection  of 
puliliiluTs  with  the  prcts.  When  the  Athe- 
nian (Bo^^on)  newspapers  glow  with  rertec-. 
tions  upon  the  inability  of  authors  to  under* 
<>tand  the  detail  of  publi>h!n(;,  and  the  un- 
impeached  and  unimpeachable  honour  of  the 
house  of  Hunt,  Parry  ie  Co.  (Fields,  Os- 
g!ood  Ic  Co.),  not  half  a  dozes  readers  sus- 


pect that  these  reflccdoiM  are  anything  but 

the  spontancou''  tribute  of  a  grateful  people 
to  the  eminent  Arm  in  question.  Nobody  sus- 
pects that  behind  all  this  glitter  and  glory 
some  pestiferous  little  author  it  poking  his 
inquisitive  finger  in  among  those  details, 
and  that  this  beating  of  gongs  is  but  Chinese 
strategy  on  the  part  of  the  attacked  to  scare 
away  the  impertinent  foe.  Then,  at  a  later 
period,  paragraphs  began  to  converge  around 
M.  .\.  (Ciail  Hamilton)  and  her  proposed 
book  speaking  of  her  as  a  disgruntled  author 
whose  reputation  was  dwindling,  and  Acir 
tenor  was  as  follows:  "As  the  house  has  been 
in  thriving  existence  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  has  never  before  had  an 
author  quarrel  with  it,  there  will  be  a  cm- 
erai  disposition — and  so  forth."  They  thus 
directly  increase  the  resistance  which  any- 
succeeding  author  must  oveicome.  When  die 

course  of  our  true  love  ceased  to  run  smooth, 
I  supposed  my  pebble  was  the  only  obstacle 
which  my  publisher's  rivulet  bad  ever 
known,  and  w.i<  dismayed  accordingly.  But 
if  all  the  rocks  i  have  since  discovered  could 
be  cast  into  one  heap,  we  should  have  a  big- 
ger monument  than  Joshua  made  to  mark 
the  passage  of  Jordan. 

These  controversies  do  not  come  out, 
she  maintains;  for  even  if  the  publisher 
be  unquestionably  ri^;hr,  he  knows  that 
the  sympathy  ot  the  public  is  likely  to 
be  with  the  author,  and  as  for  the  author, 
he  is  held  to  silence  by  many  and  various 
ron-^idernrions  of  policy  and  prudence. 
I  hus  when  authors  mention  their  pub- 
lishers at  all,  it  is  generally  in  praise. 
She  instances  that  Miss  Mitbridpe 
(Mitford)  wrote  in  her  published  let- 
ters of  the  Mr.  Hunt  of  her  narrative, 
"He  is  a  partner  in  the  greatest  publish- 
ing  house  of  Greece  and  the  especial  pa- 
tron of   ,  whotn  he  found  starving 

and  has  made  affluent  In-  his  encourage- 
ment and  liberality,  for  the  great  ro- 
tnanccr  is  so  nervous  that  he  wants  as 
much  kindness  of  management,  as  much 
mental  nursing  as  a  sick  ditld."  The 
author  to  whom  Miss  Mitbridge  refers 
is  the  author  of  whose  real  or  supposed 
wrongs  1  have  spoken.  If  these  pub- 
lishers were  indeed  so  liberal  ttnrard  him, 
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the  unanimity  with  which  that  author's 
family  and  friends  agree  in  attributing  to 
them  the  contrary  policy  is  a  singular 
proof  of  ingratitude  tn  benefactors."  In 
the  course  of  her  narrative,  she  says  that 
she  had  been  amazed  when  her  friend, 

Mrs.  ,  he  aring  of  her  altercation, 

had  come  to  ti-11  hrr  that  her  husband 
underwent  the  same  experience.  No  ac- 
counts had  been  rendered  for  years,  the 
author  trusting  I'ntirrly  td  the  frimilship 
of  his  publishers,  so  tli;it,  of  course,  there 
were  in  this  case  no  papers  tu  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  all  the  other  circumstances 
were  sinn'iar.  There  had  been  the  same 
change  from  a  still  higher  percentage  to 
a  lower  fixed  sum ;  the  same  assertion  on 
one  side  of  1  full  explanation  made  and 
accepted,  and  ttic  >mw  denial  of  it  on  the 
Other ;  and  the  same  declaration  of  regard 
for  the  author.  In  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ing Mr,  Hunt  admitted  the  great  bit- 
terness of  Mrs.  toward  his  firm 

on  account  of  the  dishonest  treatment  she 
fancied  her  husband  had  received ;  and 
nobody — neither  the  public  nor  his  lit- 
erary circle — had  heard  of  this  before  I 
Thus,  she  says  and  apparently  in  all  sin- 
cerity, authors  for  the  good  of  the  craft 
ought  to  make  known  their  grievances. 

The  full  title  page  of  her  lengthy  docu- 
ment is:  "A  Battle  of  the  Books.  Re- 
corded by  an  Unknown  Writer.  For  the 
use  of  Authors  and  I'ublisliers.  To  the 
First  for  Doctrine.  I'o  the  Second  for 
Reproof.  To  both  for  Correction  and  for 
Instruction  in  Righteousness.  Edited 
and  published  by  (jail  Hamilton," 

By  way  of  preface  she  says: 

These  pnpers  were  found  in  my  statproom 
at(er  a  violent  Mtorm.  They  show  with  great 
force  the  ioability  of  women  to  understand 
affairs.  They  chronicle  an  age  of  barbar- 
ism when  author  and  publisher  were  natural 
eneipies — surely  a  state  no  nearer  than  a 
hundred  yean  ago  which  exUtt  for  ut  only 
in  tradition.  Ffir  whd  has  not  seen  in  ail 
the  newspapers  the  atfecting  tale  of  the  great 
house  of  PielA,  Osgood  k  Co.,  the  story  of 
their  having  offered  payment  to  an  author 
which  he  declined  to  receive  because  he  had 
once  had  money  for  the  writing.  "But," 


replied  the  firm,  "we  intend  to  use  the  ar- 
ticle for  a  book.  We  malce  a  profit  on  both, 
why  should  not  you?" — Hear  also  what  the 
fihinfic  Monthly  says:  "We  have  heard  in- 
btancea  in  which  a  publisher  had  serious 
cause  of  complaint  against  an  author,  but 
never  have  we  known  an  author  to  be  in- 
tentionally wronged  by  a  publisher.  And 
how  common  it  is  for  a  publisher  tu  go  be- 
yond the  tetter  of  his  bond."  DoubtleM  simi- 
lar illustralirins  mipht  he  found,  were  ordi- 
nary publishers  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a 
historian  to  record  their  royal  deeds. 

In  this  ancient  narrative  M.  N.  (who 
the  editor  suspects  was  a  woman)  had 
trouble  with  her  publishers  Brummell 
and  Himr.  Mr.  Hunt  finally  replied  to 
tier  accusation,  ou  and  1  went  over 
that  matter  once  and  it  was  with  your  en- 
tire concurrence  with  our  views,  based 
upon  the  present  state  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture, that  the  amount  was  decided  on." 
She  answered : 

I  whs  aware  that  I  had  signed  a  contract 

but  not  that  I  had  ever  gone  over  the  matter. 
Uf  tourse  I  concurred  in  your  views.  If 
yott  had  said  to  me.  "Owing  to  the  state  of 
trade  ami  m.uuitartme,  all  the  trees  are 
now  goitig  to  be  bread  and  cheese,"  1  !>hould 
have  said,  "Ves,  that  is  a  very  wise  measure. 
But  why  did  you  wish  me  to  be  having  seven 
or  eight  per  cent,  when  other  people  were 
having  ten?  I  cannot  conceive  of  anybody 
being  a  better  publisher  than  you,  because 
you  don't  seem  like  a  business  man,  but  a 

friend.  If  it  \va^  ll^•^^ll^e  I  was  not  worth 
more,  you  need  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  But 
why  am  I  not  worth  more,  when  there  is  not 
a  paper  of  any  standing  in  the  country,  to 
put  it  rather  strongly,  that  has  not  applied 
to  me  to  bccunic  a  contributor  on  my  own 
terms?  Your  making  me  wait  three  weeks 
for  an  answer  threw  me  into  such  a  pertur- 
bation. While  I  am  in  a  spasm  of  compara- 
tive serenity,  I  will  declare  and  athrm  that 
you  are  and  have  always  been  the  kindest 
brif;htc--t,  and  most  aKrceahie  nf  men;  that 
you  never  said  to  me  a  word  of  compliment^ 
or  silliness,  or  impatience,  or  anything  thai 
wounded  me — and  Heaven  knows  you  have 
said  bad  tliin^^s  enough — and  this  vou  may 
cut  out  and  show  to  men  and  angels  when 
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we  come  to  blows.  The  wont  thing  I  ever 
knew  you  to  do  was  not  mmwering  my  last 
letter,  and  then  aggravating  me  by  corning 
down  as  breezy  and  cheery  as  if  nothing 
had  happened." 

The  only  reply  to  this  letter  was 
through  another  person,  whost  ministra- 
tions took  an  unfortunate  direction. 
"The  supgcsrioii  that  one  Is  morbidly 
suffering  molehills  to  become  mountains," 
onnniented  M.  N.  snapplly,  "is  not  flat- 
tering to  one's  intellfLtual  calibre."  She 
then  consulted  Mr.  Dane,  a  triend  ot 
hers,  lu  him  she  wrote:  "All  that  Mr. 
Hunt  ever  said  to  me  on  the  subject  did 
not  occupy  five  minutes,  and  that  was 
vears  aun.  He  said  that  uwinj:  to  condi- 
tions they  were  going  to  give  their  au- 
thors a  fixed  sunw-fifteen  cents  a  volume 
— insteaii  of  a  percentage.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  prices  were  changing  from 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to  two 
dollars.  Kven  now  I  have  not  the  least 
fault  to  find  if  I  am  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  others.  But  why  does  he  not  say 
so?  It  is  like  death,  almost,  to  think  it 
possible  that  Mr.  Hunt  nKi\  be  in  the 
wrong.  Why  should  lu-  hei*  Hrumnic!) 
and  Hunt  arc  famous  for  their  gener- 
osity and  liberality,  and  what  motive 
could  they  have  in  changing  their  course 
for  me?  It  seems  to  me  like  an  ugh 
dream."  Mr.  Hunt,  still  not  replying 
directly  to  her  accusation  or  questions, 
now  asked  her  for  a  juvenile  book  which 
she  had  just  finished.  She  answered  that 
she  was  forced  to  say  that  she  did  not  see 
how  it  would  be  to  her  interest  to  give 
him  any  more  ui  Im  t  l^nnk<.  Of  th;s  let- 
ter Mr.  Hunt  took  no  notice,  but  later, 
in  response  to  another,  said  that  he  had 
not  written  because  he  coidil  not  under- 
stand the  purport  of  it.  She  thereupon 
restated  the  whole  controversy,  her  con- 
clusions— ^which  he  had  made  no  attempt 
to  explain  away — and  ended  with  a  re- 
quest for  him  to  sent!  her  account  to  Mr. 
Dane.  When  he  did  so,  she  found  that 
he  had  given  her  ten  per  cent,  on  her 
last  book.  In  an  interview  which  was 
finally  arranged  between  them,  Mr. 
Hunt's  chief  explanation  was  that  her 


books  were  published  more  expensively 
than  most.  1  o  this  she  replied  that  books 
in  every  way  similar  to  her  own  sold  for 
the  same  money ;  that  all  iier  books  were 
published  in  uniform  styk  and  the  iirsK 
book  of  the  unknown  author — ^for  whidi 
.she  received  ten  per  cent. — must  have 
been  as  expensive  as  the  last  of  the  well- 
known  author — for  which  she  had  re> 
ceived  so  much  less;  that  all  the  other 
publishers,  acquainted  with  the  style  of 
the  book  and  the  expenses  of  printing, said 
she  should  have  received  ten  per  cent.; 
and  >he  wished  it  explained  if  it  cost  him 
more  to  advertise  her  than  his  other  writ- 
ers or  if  advertising  cost  him  more  than 
it  did  other  publidiers.  But,  principally, 
if  it  were  simply  a  matter  of  additional 
expense,  why  had  he  not  told  her  so,  long 
ago  in  the  beginning  of  the  controversy? 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Dane's  long 
talks  with  various  publishers  all  came  to 
the  same  thing.  "They  measured  and 
counted  pages,  and  so  fordi,  and  could 
not  figure  out  the  additional  expense 
spoken  of.  None  of  them  would  ask  you 
to  take  any  less  than  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
retail  price  and  most  publishers  would 
irive  \(ni  more."  He  had  spoken  to  A, 
an  author,  who  said  that  if  one  is  up  to 
such  things  he  makes  his  bargains ;  if  he 
leaves  it  to  them,  he  gets  theirs,  such  as 
they  are; — that  A  h:\d  left  it  to  them  and 
they  pay  Uiixi  le>s  than  ten  per  cent.  She, 
too,  had  been  looking  about.  Longmus 
had  written  her  a  nice  note:  he  said  he 
wanted  to  talk  about  this — that  he  thinks 
authors  ought  to  have  an  understanding 
— that  generally  with  B  and  H  he  has 
such  and  such  nrrnnijements — but  that 
whatever  arrangements  you  make,  the 
publisher  generally  gets  the  lion's  share. 
This  letter  gave  her  an  idea,  and  she 
made  direct  inquiry  of  all  their  authors 
accessible.  She  found  that  with  no  one 
of  fifteen  persons  had  they  made  the  ar- 
rangements they  made  with  her.  Nine 
reported  receiving  ten  per  cent. ;  some  re- 
ceived half  profits;  one  received  twelve 
cents  on  a  book  retailing 'at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents;  one  received 
twelve  cents  on  a  dollar  and  a  half  book 
and  ten  cents  on  a  dollar  and  twenty-five 
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cent  book ;  another  received  ten  per  cent, 
sometimes  but  not  always.  After  careful 
inquiry  she  found  that  no  "regular  line" 
authors  received  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
except  the  ones  mentioned  in  this  list. 

TnnameraUe  letters  passed  between  her 
an  i  rlu'  firm  on  the  subject  of  referees, 
and  the  afTnir  drajitjed  along  in  thi^  way 
for  fourteen  months.  The  firm  now  be- 
came Hunt,  Parry  and  Company,  and 
the  second  member  took  Mr.  Hunt's 
place  as  active  party  in  the  contr(tv(r>v. 
When  the  referees,  after  several  post- 
ponements, met  at  last,  Mr.  Parry  ob- 
jected to  the  testimony  of  any  other  pub- 
h'shers  being  brou^jht  in,  and  the  objec- 
tion was  sustained ;  he  objected  to  the 
test>m(jii\  of  other  authors  bcin^:  brought 
in,  ami  the  f)bjcctiun  was  sustained;  he 
retused  to  answer  questions  as  to  the 
profits  of  the  firm,  saying  that  they 
made  a  good  deal  of  money  in  outside 
•  pcnihition,  in  butter  for  instance;  he 
refused  to  submit  vouchers  on  books  and 
provided  estimates  only.  These  esti- 
mates she  showed  to  other  publishers, 
who  assured  her  that  any  person  whose 
correct  accounts  shouKi  stand  thus,  was 
unfit  for  business,  and  that  the  profit  on 
her  books  was  four  or  five  times  as  much 
as  represented.  The  referees  after  two 
days'  deliberation  awarded  to  M.  N.  the 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
in  full  payment  of  her  claims — the 
amount  she  had  claimed  was  three  thou- 
sand dollars— and  directed  that  here- 
after she  should  receive  ten  per  cent, 
copyright  on  the  retail  price  of  all  her 
books  printed  by  Hunt,  Parry  and  Com- 
pany, except  the  three  books  the  firm 
claimed  had  been  embraced  in  the  origi- 
nal contract.  M.  N.  did  not  feel  that 
her  initial  question  had  ever  been  an- 
swered— namely,  why  she  had  been  of- 
fered ten  per  cent,  in  the  beginning 
when  she  was  a  new  author  and  ten  per 
cent,  at  the  close,  and  skip  about  mean- 
while from  six  and  two-thirds  to  seven 
and  one  half. 

The  whole  account — everything  being 
taken  into  consideration — is  amazing, 
and  one  does  not  know  what  to  conclude 
from  it.  Without  committing  one's  self 


unduly,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
firm  appears  to  have  acted  throughout 
as  if  they  had  something  to  conceal  and 
somcthinLT  rJiey  were  afraid  of.  Their 
policy  was  first  one  of  delay  and  second 
one  of  evasion.  Their  subsequent  silence 
on  the  subject  may  be  ascribed  to  taste, 
but  the  silence  nf  most  ontemporary  au- 
thors, especially  similar  sufferers — many 
of  whom  have  written  at  length  the  story 
of  their  literary  connections — can  scarce- 
ly have  proceeded  in  all  instances  from 
the  same  reason,  and  it  abundantly  sup- 
ports (iail  Hamilton's  comments  on  the 
difficulry  of  getting  at  authors'  views  on 
controversies  with  publishers.  But  even 
without  reaching  the  conclusions  of  the 
referees  or  of  this  particular  author,  one 
may  subscribe  to  her  sensible  reflections 
gathered  in  the  final  chapter,  Sober  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Thoughts. 

Authors  are  very  much  to  blame  in  thdr 
business  dealings,  and  by  their  inexactness, 
indifference,  unreasonable  and  indolent 
trust,  or  monetary  stupidity,  offer  a  direct 
temptation  to  the  cupidity  of  publishers. 
Not  a  single  author  to  whom  I  appealed 
showed  the  sHshtest  objection  to  answering 
my  questions,  or  could  ans^ver  them  ade- 
quately. Many  of  them  told  me  of  terms 
different  from  the  affirmation  of  the  firm 
before  the  referees,  but  I  got  little  that  was 
dcfiiiilf,  "  I  remember,  "  said  r>rir,  "that  years 
ago  when  was  taking  such  sesqui- 

pedalian strides  to  public  faror,  Mr.  Brum- 
mell  told  me  that  after  the  number  of  copies 
sold  had  reached  a  certain  point  the  author 
received  a  reduced  percentage,  I  remember 
wondering  how  an  article  of  which  fifty 
thousand  copies  could  be  sold  was  worth 
less  proportionately  than  one  of  which  only 
five  thousand  could  be  bartered,  for  of  course 
the  ratio  of  cost  decreased  with  every  suc- 
ces«ifu1  thousand  manufactured."  But  though 
I  admit  and  lament  [Gail  Hamilton  con- 
tinues] that  authors  are  unpractical  and  un- 
businesslike to  the  last  degree,  I  must  af- 
firm that  ibey  hn\f  Ic^s  indiictmcnt  to  be 
practical  than  any  other  class,  i'he  author 
has  not  and  cannot  have  the  least  notion 
of  the  market  value  of  his  products,  and 
there  is  no  business  in  which  so  few  checks 
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exist  as  in  that  of  pviblishing.  The  author 
ha«i  literally  nuthing  but  the  publisher's 
word,  and  the  latter  can  safelf  ditregard 
not  to  sa\  viiilate  a  contract.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  per- 
haps the  tenth,  the  return  of  sales  is  accu- 
rate; but  the  author  has  no  means  of  know- 
ing.  The  plan  of  authors  iorming  a  pub- 


lishing house  is  chimerical  to  the  last  de- 
gree. Doubtless  a  hundred  publishers  are 
as  honest  at  a  hundred  authora,  and  surely 
they  have  a  great  deal  more  business  sa- 
gacity. I  most  heartily  advise  writers  to  be 
exact,  prompt  methodical,  and  intelligent  ao 
far  as  possible.  But  at  best  they  play  an 
unequal  game. 


SOxME  GOVERNMENT  BOOKPLATES 

BY  MARCUS  BtNJAMlN 


It  Mems  to  be  an  inherent  trait  of  the 

iiu-mbeis  of  t!ic  human  rncc  to  individ- 
ualise tiifiiistlvcs  by  some  conspicuous 
token.  Persons  inherit  names  from  their 
ancestors,  and  as  it  that  was  not  cnouiih 
thc\  still  fiirihcr  itidividualise  themselves 
by  a  front  name  and  frequently  also  by 
a  middle  one,  until,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  foreign  nobility,  a  dozen 
namo<  seem  scarcely  sufficient  properly  to 
identify  the  individual.  Also  insignia 
peculiar  to  orj^anisations  and  then  to  per- 
sons arc  almost  essential.  A  i  ull<  .:(  -tn- 
dent  wears  the  insipnia  of  his  fraternity 
on  which,  moreover,  is  en^iraved  his  in- 
dividual designation.  In  man\  societies 
numbers  are  ined,  anil  this  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  patriotic  organisations, 
in  which  a  low  number  indicates  length 
of  membership. 

To  identify  one's  possessions,  therefore, 
some  special  characteristic  badge  has  been 
adopted,  and  so  in  time  the  marking;  of 
books  came  into  existence  and  bookplates 
were  adopted.  The  pr.^ctico  is  rather  an 
old  one ;  for  in  Germany  they  have  been 
found  dating  back  as  long  ago  as  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  since 
that  time  the  practice  has  grown  until 
at  present  the  use  of  these  interesting  in- 
dications of  the  ownership  of  books  is  al- 
most universnl.  As  with  individuals  so 
with  organisations,  and  therefore  most 
libraries  have  special  bookplates.  Tn 
Washington  the  libraries  connected  with 
the  various  departments  and  bureaus  have 


sought  to  mark  the  possession  of  their 
own  bunks,  and  they  likeu  isf  ha\  c  book- 
plates, some  of  which  are  quite  attrac- 
tive. 

The  largest  collection  of  books  in  the 
I'nired  States  and  parenthetically  the 
largest  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
the  third  largest  in  the  world  is  the  Li- 
brary' of  Congress.  Naturally  therefore 
in  considering  anything  pertaining  to 
books  tliat  library  is  justly  entitled  to 
precedence. 

The  necessity  for  some  special  means 
to  designate  tiie  volumes  contained  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  was  beyond  doubt 
early  considered,  and  in  the  illustration 
devoted  to  bookplates  contained  in  the 
first  volume  of  Johnston's  History  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  one  is  shown  to 
which  tlie  date  181  s  is  assigned.  It  con- 
sists of  tin-  legends  "Library  of  Con- 
gress" and  "United  States  of  America" 
displayed  in  old-fashioned  type  and  con- 
tained in  a  fancy  border.  This,  how- 
ever, was  soon  abandoned,  for  it  was 
j^ucceeded  in  1822  by  an  engraved  plate 
carrying  legends  similar  to  those  on  the 
earlier  form,  surrounded  by  a  border  of 
oak  leaves.  Printed  labels  with  fancy 
type  borders  seem  to  have  been  used 
thereafter  continuously  until  the  advent 
of  the  present  librarian. 

The  present  bookplate,  credit  for 
which  is  given  to  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam, 
consists  (if  a  ring  carrying  the  legend 
"The  Library  of  Congress,"  while  in  die 
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centre  is  the  date  "1800,"  the  year  in 
which  :hf  library  was  estabh'shed.  Ahnvc 
the  ring  is  an  American  eagle  with  tlie 
wings  spread,  perched  on  a  shield,  bear- 
ing the  stars  antl  stripes,  with  olive 
brrinrhes  in  the  rijjht  clnw  and  a  bunch 
oi  arrows  in  the  left.  Ikiuath  in  script 
are  the  words  "Class"  and  "Book"  fol- 
lowed by  a  hlrink  <pncT.  Two  chief  va- 
rieties of  this  bookplate  exist:  one  en- 
graved on  steel,  which  is  used  for  the  bet- 
ter books;  and  one,  apparently  a  woodcut, 
u  !)fi  !)  is  placed  in  rhe  less  \  aluablc  vol- 
umes, i  he  famous  collections  contained 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  are  further 
designated  bv  s}>ecial  legends,  such  as, 
"Copyright  Deposit,"  "Official  T)ntn- 
tion. '  and  "Smithsonian  Deposit.'  i  hen 
there  are  mmtlar  bookplates  indicating 
Mkh  as  "Ry  bequest  of  Samuel  Hay 
Kaufimann,"  or  "By  bequest  of  William 
r.ukens  Shoemaker."  Besides  these  there 
^^  line  for  the  "Huitfeldt-Kass  Collec- 
tion," a  Scan(iina\!an  collcrrion  of  some 
five  thousand  volumes  and  a  similar 
"Gift  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
1008."  Different  from  the  fore^ointr. 
however,  is  the  hnnkplnre  used  for  the 
Y  udin  Collection  of  eighty  thousand  vol- 
umes of  Russian  works  that  came  to  the 
Library  in  1907.  This  is  rather  more 
elaborate  than  other  bookplates  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  includes  in  the 
centre  a  view  of  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Xrichel  iti  Mosrow,  drawn  in  an  out- 
line of  the  famous  great  bell  "Kolokol" 
(said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world), 
while  on  the  left  side  in  a  ring  is  a  por- 
tr.Tit  of  the  (  olItH  tor  h'niself  and  on  the 
right  similarly  shown  is  a  view  of  his 
library.  On  a  pennant  or  scroll  attached 
f«)  the  top  of  the  bell  is  the  legend 
"A.D."  on  the  left  anrl  "1007"  on  the 
right,  while  beneath  in  Russian  letters 
are  words  indicating  the  origin  of  the 
collection. 

Passing  to  the  libraries  of  the  dlfterent 
departments,  that  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  comes  first  in  alphabetical 
order.  A  printed  lahel  >ccni<  In  most 
cases  to  satisfy  the  demand  indicating 
ownership  In  the  library,  and  the  one  most 
frequently  used  has  in  plain  type  the 


words  "Library  of  the  United  *  States, 
nepartrtient  of  Agriculture,  Class — 
liook — ".  There  are  others,  however,  in 
type  that  closely  resemble  engraving, 
bearing  the  legend  "Property  of  the 
United  States  Uepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture. Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,"  which 
is  obviously  used  for  bureau  or  sectional 
libraries.  There  Is.  liowcvcr,  a  hook- 
plate  that  in  addition  to  the  legend 
"United  States  Departnwnt  of  Agricul- 
ture Library"  and  "Book  number"  has 
an  cngrn\'ed  representation  of  t!ie  seal 
of  the  department,  which  consists  of  a 
shock  of  wheat  behind  a  plough  displayed 
on  a  shield,  with  the  legends  "1862 

UNITED  SIiVTES 
DERUnHfEOT  OPAGRlCULrURE 
UBRAFY 


Book  number 

Agriculture  and  Commerce  is  the  foun- 
dation of  Manufacture  1889.**  The 
dates  represent  the  year  in  which  the 
bureau  was  established  and  the  one  when 
the  department  was  erected.  As  some 
specimens  of  this  bookplate  have  the 
words  "Presented  by"  it  may  be  readily 
assumed  that  this  really  beaiitiftd  plate 
is  reserved  for  gifts  and  the  mure  val- 
uable books. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  while 
it  has  no  bookplate  for  its  departmental 
library,  which  is  chieBy  a  law  library, 
however  has  several  that  are  peculiar  to 
certain  of  its  bureaus. 

1  hese  may  be  described  as  follows: 
The  Library  of  the  Patent  Office  is  one 
of  the  oldest  connected  with  the  Gov* 
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crnmrnt,  .ind  yet  it  contfiit<  Itst-lf  with 
a  simple  printed  label  beariti)?  tl\e  Icj^end 
"Scientific  Library.  United  States  Patent 
( )fH(  0.  Ca:;c.— Shcl f L.  ( eft )  M.(id- 
dle)  R.(ight)"  enclosed  in  a  fancy  type 
border. 

On  the  other  hand  the  "Library  of  the 

Bureau  of  Kducation"  has  a  small 
printed  bookplate  that  closely  resembles 
that  used  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
It  bears  the  legend  indicated  above,  be- 
neath which  is  the  seal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Thf^,  it  inay  be 
said,  is  an  caplc  with  spread  winps  rest- 
in::  im  a  bundle  of  fagots,  holding  in  one 
claw  four  arrows  ;iiid  in  the  other  an 
olive  branch.  Below  arc  three  lines 
made  with  printers*  rules  which  indicate 


the  ciassificatton  and  position  of  the  book 

on  the  shelf. 

The  library  of  the  L'nited  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  a  bookplate  that  is  as 
attractive  as  it  is  appropriate.  The  de- 
sign consists  of  a  shirlil  somewhat  in  the 
form  ot  a  keystone,  on  which  arc  repre- 
sented a  theodolite,  a  series  of  strata,  and 
the  crossed  hammers,  thus  leprcsentinp; 
rr^^pet  rively  enpineerinp  or  surveying, 
geolopy,  and  mining.  Above  the  key- 
stone is  a  book  on  which  rests  a  lighted 
lamp  of  wisdom.  Surrounding  the  up- 
per portion  i';  n  scroll  beariniz  the  leg- 
end "U.  S.  Cieological  Survey  Library," 
while  beneath  is  a  panel  with  space  for 
the  written  design.ntion  of  the  Milume. 
There  is  no  bookplate  for  the  impor- 
tant collection  of  books  belonging  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

According  to  Charles  Dexter  Allen's 


Annrutin  Booh  plates ,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, when  his  book  was  published,  had 
at  least  two  bookplates.  On  of  these  he 
describes  as  a  "large  plate**  and  says: 
"Upon  t!ie  shield  is  n  representation  of 
the  mariner's  compass;  the  American 
eagle  flies  over  the  waves  above;  the 
mottOf  Vigilemus  ut  vigitatis,  is  given 
upon  a  ribbon  below.  Branches  of  oak 
are  used  as  decoratioru" 

Allen  also  mentions  under  the  Navy 
Department  the  follow-inq:  plate:  "The 
American  eagle  rests  upon  an  anchor.  A 
circular  frame  about  this  holds  the  words, 
Hydrographic  Office,  U.  S.  Navy.  A 
r'l^bon  below  has  on  it,  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation." 

The  former  is  not  now  used,  as  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  has  no  library; 

am!  tlie  latter,  it  is  sntd.  was  discontin- 
ued by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Hon.  William  E.  Chandler,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Hydrographic  Office 
is  not  a  part  of  the  navy,  as  appcTts  in 
the  bookplate,  but  is  a  part  of  the  Navy 
Department  in  Washington. 

The  present  bookplate  of  the  "l^ibrary 
of  the  Department  nf  the  Navy"  is  quite 
elaborate  and  onj^ht  properly  to  be  de- 
scribed in  the  technical  language  herald- 
ry. It  consists  of  a  large  Tridacna  shell 
supported  on  the  right  side  by  a  figure 
ol  Neptune  and  on  the  left  by  a  mer*' 
maid  holding  a  torch,  while  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  shell  is  a  fnnr-masted  man-of- 
war  at  full  sail  on  an  angry  sea.  A 
large  anchor  rests  on  the  top  of  the  shell 
and  supports  a  spread  eau'h".  Beneath 
is  a  scroll  with  the  legend  mentione*! 
previously.  The  library  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory  possesses  an 
i!i(!i\  idual  bookplate.  It  is  symbolical  of 
astronomy  and  shows  a  draped  female 
figure  floating  in  the  ether  holding  in  fier 
outstretched  hands  a  globe,  sug^ting 
the  world ;  above  are  seven  stnrs,  repre- 
senting the  seven  planets;  while  below  is 
the  legend:  Adde  Gubemandi  studium: 
pervenit  in  astra,  ct  pontum  ca?lo  co- 
nivnxir"  on  a  scroll.  A  plain  border 
with  fancy  corners  surrounds  thp  book- 
plate. Like  that  of  the  Navy  Depart^ 
ment  it  is  engraved  on  steel. 
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To  Allen  again  credit  must  be  pivea 
for  the  foUowine  plate:  "l^Tited  States 
Army.  Head  Quarters  of  the  Army. 
The  American  eagle  displays  the  riiield 
of  our  country  upon  hrca^t;  thr 
motto,  'E  Plurihti«  unuin,'  and  the  thir- 
teen stars  are  given  above." 

The  present  bookplate  of  the  library  . 
of  the  AVar  Department  is  n  wnnH  en- 
graving of  the  seal  of  the  Department 
with  the  words  "Library  of  the"  printed 
above  and  "War  Department"  below  the 
seal.  The  design  of  the  seal  itself  is 
quite  martial  and  somewhat  complex.  It 
includes  a  coat  of  mail  supported  by  a 
cannon  on  the  left  and  a  mortar  on  the 
right.  A  group  consisting  of  flags,  a 
spear,  a  musket,  and  a  sword  on  the 
point  of  which  is  a  liberty  cap,  rise  from 
the  centre.  Near  the  top  nf  the  seal  is 
a  serpent,  from  the  mouth  of  which  issues 
the  legend  "This  we'll  defend,"  while  at 
the  bottom  is  the  date  "MDCCLXX- 
V'll."  Two  rings  appnrently  rnmposed 
of  bullets  encircle  the  design,  and  within 
them  are  the  words  "United  States  of 
America"  above  and  "War  Office"  be- 
low. 

Printed  labels  suffice  for  the  great  li- 
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brary  of  the  Surgeon-General's  oAice. 

These  arc  -iniple  to  the  extreme,  for  they 
rnntain  nothing  beyond  the  words  "Sur- 
iicon-Gencrars  Office  Library"  and  die 
designations  "Section"  "Shelf"  and 
"No."  followed  by  a  blank  space.  One 
variety  adds  the  words  "Presented  by." 
Both  varieties  are  enclosed  by  a  border. 

The  relations  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution to  tlie  various  branches  of  the 
Government  arc  so  close  that  it  has  al- 
most come  to  be  accepted  as  the  National 
Departmnf  of  Science,  and  therefore  it 
is  eminently  proper  to  discuss  its  several 
bookplates  in  this  article. 

Strictly  speakioLT,  luivvever,  neither  the 
Sinitli^onian  Institution  nor  any  of  its 
dependencies  has  a  book-plate,  but  va- 
rious collections  have  been  added  to  its 
library  from  time  to  time,  chiefly  by 
gift,  and  like  the  Library  of  Congress, 
these  have  been  designated  by  a  special 
bookplate,  indicating  its  source. 

Four  of  these  are  exceedingly  simple 
and  may  be  grouped  tnfrether.  They  arc 
printed  from  type  and  each  bears  as  its 
top  line  "U.  S.  National  Museum." 
The  oldest  is  of  "The  Ran  Library  of 
Archafology"  and  after  the  line  for  the 
"No."  has  the  following  text. 

Dr.  Charles  Rati  was  bom  in  Belgium  in 
it36.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  114!, 
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and  was  engaged  a«  teacher  at  Belleville^ 

Illinois,  and  in  N'cvv  V(irk.  In  1875  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  Smithstonian 
Institution  to  prepare  an  ethnological  exhibit 
to  be  displayed  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 

and  suli>-r<iiicnfl\  was  appointed  Curator  of 
the  department  uf  Arcltaeoiog)'  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  which  positlcMi  he  held  at 

the  time  of  Wis  death,  July  2s,  1887.  He 
heciueathed  hin  Arch.ToloRiral  rol lerti<)ns  and 
library  to  the  I'.  S.  National  Museum. 

The  second  has  tiic  words  "Ciift  ol 
Otis  T.  Mason,  Curator  of  the  Division 
of  Ethnol  in  neat  script  type  and 
then  on  the  hojtnm  line  "AcTt"->i(ri 
No. — ."  A  plain  rule  cncluscs  the  labi'I. 
Two  others  bear  respectively  the  leg- 
ends: "Library  of  Henry  Guernsey  Hub- 
banl  and  Fnpene  ArmiindiiN  Sclnvar/." 
"Donated  in  1902"  and  "l^ibrary  of 
Edward  Lee  Greene."  "Deposited  in 
I9<m"  \vith  "U.  S.  National  M.ise.im" 
above  and  "Accession  No."  below.  IJke 
the  former  the  text  is  surrounded  by  a 
plain  rule. 

Miuh  more  elaborate  is  the  bookpl  iT 
that  was  engraved  for  the  library  of  the 
late  G.  Brown  Goode,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Stnitfttonian  Institution.  It 
shows  in  the  centre  a  student  in  colonial 


costume  seated  iinrlcr  a  branching  tree, 
perusing  a  volume,  while  beyond  the  set- 
ting sun  sinks  over  the  ocean  on  which 
a  ship  is  sailing.  Appropriate  text  show- 
in{r  the  origin  nf  the  family  from  "Aix, 
1O34"  through  "Barbadoes,"  "New  Eng- 
land," "New  Jersey"  and  "Ohit)"  fills 
panels  on  the  side,  while  above  is  "Ex 
libris"  and  "G.  Brown  Goode"  in  fac- 
simile of  liis  autograph.  The  original 
design  came  from  I>octor  Goode,  but 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  H,  Baldwin  for 
putting  it  in  shape. 

The  bookplate  for  the  Watkins  col- 
lection u  a^  also  designed  by  Mr.  Bald- 
win. It  shows  in  the  centre  a  keystone 
on  which  arc  the  words  "Ex  libris." 
Above  is  a  locomotive,  which  in  connec- 
tion w  ith  the  keystone,  appropriately  re- 
calls Uoctf)r  AVatkins's  lonj;  association 
with  railroad  work,  and  especially  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Beneath  is  his 
signature  in  fac-simile.  above  a  row  of 
books.  An  elaborate  border  into  which 
is  woven  the  initials  "S.  I.,"  standing 
for  Smithsonian  Institution,  encloses  the 
desifjn. 

in  1902,  when  Dtxtor  Dall  presented 
his  valuable  collection  of  books  to  the 
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United  States  National  Museum,  it  wa5 
decided  to  recopnise  his  gift  by  the  prepa- 
rarion  of  a  special  bookplate.  It  may  be 
described  as  follows:  Within  a  bordei 
composed  of  the  shells  of  the  pecten  or 
scallop  is,  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
plate,  a  large  pecten  supported  on  botli 
sides  by  a  group  of  three  linfnilas  with 
their  chords  interlaced,  white  in  the  up* 
per  left-hand  cornrr  is  the  date  "1902" 
and  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  are 
the  letters  "U.  S.  N.  M.,"  signifying: 
"United  States  National  Museum."  In 
the  centre  are  the  words  "F\  !iht'<" 
and  "William  Healcy  Dall,"  beneath 
whidl  is  again  a  row  of  pectens,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  an  astralium.  Still 


lower  are  six  lines  contained  in  a  panel 
on  which  to  inscribe  the  source  or 
other  necessary  facts  concerning  the 
volume. 

Two  bookplates  very  similar  in  design 
brini;  the  Smithsonian  aeries  to  an  end. 

Rorli  have  at  the  top  an  en^ravlnsr  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  beneath  ap- 
propriate legends.  The  first  of  these 
reads  "Collection  of  William  Schnti«. 
Presented  to  the  National  Museum 
MCMV'."  The  second  presents  the  fol- 
lowinp;:  "Kv  libris  quos  Instutioni  Smith- 
-nnian.TP  Anno  MCMV  Donnvit  John 
Donnell  Smith  Acccsio  N."  The  name 
John  Donnell  Smith  is  engraved  in  fac- 
simile of  the  donor's  autograph. 


THE  SECRET  ROOM 

BY  GEORGE  STERLING 

No  sun  therein,  no  beam  of  star. 

Hath  use  a  little  in  its  air; 
No  hand  hath  found  the  hidderi  bar, 
Nor  footfall  hurt  the  silence  there. 

The  room  is  lost,  the  door  is  sealed, 
The  sword  upon  the  wall  is  rust; 

rhe  ray  less  lamp  hangs  un  revealed 
To  midnight  and  the  accepted  dust. 

No  hand  remains  that  holds  the  key, 
Nor  is  there  any  sign  to  tell 

\V'ho  dreamt  therein  what  could  not  be, 
Nor  what  the  exiled  dream  befell. 

Save  that  a  dead  rose  evermore 
Is  parted  from  the  twili^^t's  tears — 

Whose  petal':  on  the  estranging  floor 
Grow  dimmer  with  the  tacit  years. 
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111 — ^The  Fbmalenbss  op  Women  in  the  Early  Novels 
BY  EDNA  KENTON 


Hail,  sweet  asylum  of  my  infancy!  Con-^ 
tent  and  innocence  ttudt  beneath  your  hum* 
ble  roof,  and  charity  unboastful  of  the  8MmI 

ii  rctiHris.  Hail,  yc  venerable  tree"<,  my  hap- 
pie^t  hours  were  passed  beneath  your  shelter 
-^hen,  carelevs  a«  the  birds  that  «ang  upon 
your  bough?!,  I  laughed  the  hours  away  nor 
knew  nf  evil.  Here  at  Ia*t  I  shall  be  guarded 
from  duplicity;  and,  if  not  happy,  at  least 
in  some  degree  tranquil.  Here,  unmolested, 
may  I  wait,  till  the  rude  storm  of  sorrow  is 
overblown,  and  my  father's  arms  arc  again 
expanded  to  receive  me! 

Si  cH  were  the  words  nf  the  anifatcd 
Amanda  which  open  The  Children  of 
the  Abbey,  that  venerable  thriller  of 
1796,  as  she  ill--  ended  from  the  cliaise 
at  the  door  ot  her  nurse's  cottage,  trcm- 
h\\n\i  so  universally  as  to  be  able  scarcely 
to  step,  so  much  affected  hy  her  extreme 
"sensibility"  as  to  be  able  scarcely  to 
Speak,  so  dissolved  in  tears  as  to  be  able 
not  at  all  to  eat.  Iti  her  apostrophe  lies 
practically  complete,  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tiiry  heroine'^  artltiide  to  nature,  society, 
parental  autiiority  and  herself.  Here 
lies,  too,  the  inevitable  suggestion  that  the 
apple  of  know  ledije  of  evil  has  thus  early 
— Amanda  was  but  nineteen ! — been 
thrust  into  her  unwillinf^,  always  "trem- 
bling" hands;  here  lie  the  imperative  fla- 
\our  of  salt  tears  and  the  savour  of  pe- 
rennial melancholy. 

All  the  heroines  are  tarred  with  the 
sentimental  brush.  Pamela,  who  exhibits 
"the  beauty  and  superiority  of  virtue  in 
an  innocent  and  unpolished  mind Cla- 
rissa, who  "hopes  too  far  from  the  fairest 
assurances  of  a  man  void  of  principle," 
but  who,  "a«  a  truly  Chriitian  heroine, 
proves  superior  to  her  trials,  and  her 
heart,  always  excellent,  refined,  and  ex- 
alted by  every  one  of  them,  rejoices  in 


the  approach  of  a  happier  eternity ami 
Harriet  Byron,  who  lives  through  eiijht 
hundred  pages  in  an  increasing  fever  of 
amazement,  confoundednc'^';,  da/zlenicnt, 
adoration,   and   starting   tears  because 
"there  B  audi  a  young  man  as  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  in  the  world,"  make  up  the 
trinity  of  youn^  females  fathered  by  Rich- 
ardson over  whose  fates  the  eighteenth 
century  ladie^  spilled  delicious  tears,  and 
whose  virtues  and  Virtue  the  eijjhtcenth 
centurv  ■jallants  applauded.    Miss  Sidney 
Biddulph  may  be  accounted  worthy  to 
join  them,  having  been  "educated  in  the 
strictest  principle;  of  virtue  from  which 
she  never  deviated  through  the  course  of 
an  innocent  though  unhappy  life."  Kve- 
lina,  whose  unhappy  attempt  at  a  social 
fib  brought  her  rn  confn'^ion,  is  otherwi'^r 
possessed  of  a  sufficiently  dependent  fe- 
male integrity  to  rank  with  the  bat  of 
them,  and  »  endowed  besides  with  a 
sprightly  humour  that  the  unpolished  hut 
V  irtuous  Pamela  and  the  possessed  and 
helpless  Clarissa  lack.   Mrs.  Raddifle's 
Julia,  Adeline,  Emily,  and  Ellena,  when 
not  bound  and  gagged  by  unscrupulous 
lovers,  pirates,  brigands,  or  pure  and  sim- 
ple libertines,  allow  a  love  of  nature  to 
sway  them,  and  "while  away  the  melan- 
choly hours  by  playing  on  lutes  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest." 

There  is  of  coursi^  Dcfm 's  Moll  Flan- 
fiers.  whose  virility  Defoe's  avowed  mo- 
rality could  not  lessen  nor  conceal.  But 
Moll  Flanders  was  excused  by  eighteenth 
century  readers  as  avowedly  real  and  not 
romantic — just  as  the  moral  Richardson's 
Clementina  in  Sir  Charles  Granduon 
was  sanctioned  in  all  her  uncontroUed 
passions,  on  the  perfectly  decent  Anglo- 
Saxon  ground  that  she  was  not  an  Eng- 
lish, but  an  Italian  sinner. 

For  nothing  could  be  permitted  to  in- 
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tcrfcre  with  the  constant  polishing  that 
the  early  novelists  were  cn^ni^ed  in  giv- 
ing to  the  passive  virtues  ami  x'lw  ttchni- 
cal  Virtue  of  their  heroines.  Everything 
that  was  not  whitening  to  tlic  polisher's 
cloth  or  jetted  foil  to  Virtue's  shining 
blade  went  into  the  discard.  Already 
"masculine"  women  were  recognised  as 
existing — for  the  eighteenth  century  held 
among  its  living  women  La^ly  Mary 
Montagu  and  Mary  Wollstonccraft — 
but  in  fiction  they  existed  for  a  strongly 
defined  purpose.  Evelina  writes,  for  in- 
stance, of  Mrs.  Selwyn  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Selwyn  is  extremely  clever;  her  un- 
deratandiiig  nay  indeed  be  called  muttdhu, 

but  unfortunately  her  manners  deserve  the 
same  epithet  for,  in  studying  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  die  other  sex,  she  has  lost  all 
the  softness  of  her  own.  ...  I  have  never 
per^ioiially  been  hurt  ai  her  want  of  gentle- 
ness, a  virtue  which  ncvcriliclcss  seems  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  female  character,  that 
I  find  myself  more  awkward  and  less  at  ease 
with  a  woman  who  wants  it  than  I  do  with 
a  mail. 

Harriet  Byron  writes  likewise  of  a  cer- 
tain Miss  Barnevelt: 

...  a  lady  of  masculine  features,  and 
whose  mind  belied  not  those  features,  for 

she  has  the  character  of  being  loud,  bold, 
free,  even  fierce  when  opposed ;  and  affects 
at  all  times  such  airs  of  contempt  of  her 
own  sex  that  one  almost  wonders  at  her 
condescenfJinc;  to  wear  petticoats.  .  .  .  No- 
body, it  seems,  thinks  of  a  husbamd  for  Miss 
Bamerelt  She  is  spoken  of  rather  as  a 
young  felloiu  than  as  a  woman,  and  who 
will  one  day  look  out  for  n  <unfe  for  her- 
self. One  reason  indeed  she  gives  for  being 
satisfied  widi  being  a  woman;  which  is, 
thai  she  cannot  bt  mvfiti  f  a  WOMAN. 
An  odd  creature,  my  dear. 

These  "ma^ctl!ine"  creatures  who  have 
clearly  lost  their  female  charms  by  at- 
tempting to  invade  the  realm  of  ideas  and 
knowledge,  point,  all  of  than,  tO  die 
tlcidlv  end  of  such  unsexing  processes — 
scurn  of  women  and  contempt  of  men; 
and  <»nly  accentuate  the  necessitous  de- 
sirability of  continuing  to  be  "womanly," 


a  word  that  means  many  strange  things. 
It  meant  then,  however,  men's  unthink- 
ing ideal  for  their  dependents— falling 
sliort  of  wliich  the  lady  lacked  a  hus- 
hand  !  a  i  Mr  il  r!iat  wa*;,  briefl)  ,  a  be- 
ing born  temale,  without  strength  of 
mind  or  body,  who  needed  nothing  to 
commend  her  to  the  cetural  selling  post 
of  the  marriage  mart  but  beauty  and 
piety  always,  and  pliability,  and  a  hum- 
ble, grateful,  doggish  heart. 

This  rather  extraordinary  ideal  of  the 
Perfect  Virgin  practically  determined  the 
trend  of  early  English  fiction,  for  then, 
as  now,  the  "love  interest"  dominated, 
and  young  females  who  did  not  measure 
up  to  the  ideal  by  a  fairly  good  percen- 
tage failed  to  excite  admiration,  sympatli\ , 
or  pit\.  PracticaHy  none  of  the  early 
luncls  (h'.i!;  \'. -I'l  niatria.:e:  most  of  the 
plots  resolve  themselves  in  the  fairly  sini- 
ple  outline  of  one  of  these  young,  blush* 
ing,  modest  female  things  falling  in  love 
somewhere  in  the  first  twenty  pages  with 
the  man  whom  she  weds  in  the  closing 
chapter,  or  upon  whose  grave  she  dies — 
"the  unhappy  ending"  went  at  par  in 
those  days  with  the  sentimentalists  who 
read  them.  It  was  an  age  of  tomes,  and 
"keeping  up  the  houp-la"  involved  the  • 

use  of  a  scric<  of  incidents  tliat  would 
serve  to  keep  these  lovers  apart  and  alive 
for  three  hundred  thousand  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  \^'ords— machinations  of 
stony-hearted  fathers,  treacherous  step- 
mothers, avowed  cradle  robbers,  sneering 
libertines,  and  lying  traitors  of  their  own 
sex  who  at  the  end  perish  miserably  in 
tortured  agonies  of  mind  and  body.  The 
young  heroine  might  be  allowed  the  com- 
plexities of  (me— only  one — mistaken 
love  affair.  That  a  well-brought-up 
\()ung  fcnrilc  could  be  ca[)able  of  trans- 
tcrrinii  \\vv  attections  more  than  once 
would  argue  unthinkable  indelicacy,  and 
lack  of  sensibility,  a:id  therefore  could 
not  be.    To  be  sure,  there  stood  Amelia. 

Amelia  is  interesting  here  because  she 
was  drawn  by  a  man  and  a  realist.  Not 
that  the  sex  of  the  noveli-t  h:ul  ever  much 
to  do  with  pre-determining  the  non- 
mawki^  or  thie  mawkish  qualities  of  the 
characters,  for  a  man  wrote  Tom  Jones 
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and  a  man  \vru:c  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 
But  Amelia,  seriously  delineated  by  the 

first  great  rcal'st,  is  interesting^  in  a  way 
that  the  romantic  heroines  arc  not; — un- 
til we  begin  to  suspect  that  Amelia,  too, 
is  romantic,  an  iJeal!  Not  that  Amelias 
have  not  lived,  and  do  not,  and  will  not. 
But  there  is  a  smugness  of  drawing  that 
goes  toward  making  her  more  The  Exun- 
ple  than  the  living  woman.  The  novel 
begins  with  brutal  disregard,  however, 
for  all  the  rules  then  laid  down  for  hero- 
ines. We  find  Amelia  de-virginised  lor 
instance  long  before  the  story  opens;  a 
respectable  married  \\oman,  whose  chil- 
(ire.i  arc  her  solace  and  whose  husband 
is.  one  of  her  children.  We  fear  for 
Amelia's  looks,  too,  as  we  read  of  "the 
injury  done  her  beauty  in  the  overturn- 
ing of  a  chaise,  by  which  her  lovely  nose 
was  heat  all  to  pieces."  This  occuik  I 
some  time  before  she  innrrietl  her  Bill>. 
Later  our  fears  are  removed  by  casual 
reference  to  "the  slight  scar"  on  one  side 
of  her  lovely  nose.  All  in  all,  it  is  a 
sober,  unromantic  tale  of  married  life 
lived  under  the  pressure  of  poverty  and 
husbandly  dissipations,  and  through  it 
Amelia  moves  executively  but  meekly; 
thoroughly  and  unostentatiously.  She  is 
shot  througli  with  all  the  passive  virtues: 
meekness,  humility,  obedience,  chastity, 
and  The  Sense  ot  Duty.  She  forgives 
seventy  times  one  hundred,  and  she  sheds 
her  tears  in  secret  and  never  nagv.  The 
Pcrfei  t  English  Wife,  Stamped  with 
Fielding's  seal  of  vcritudc! 

But,  putting  Amelia  and  Moll  Flan- 
ders aside,  two  imperative  demands  were 
levied  on  all  candidates  for  heroines. 
One  of  these  was  Sensihility,  and  there 
is  no  reason  wliy  Amamia  Fitzalan,  the 
unfortunate  daughter  of  her  father,  and 
the  creation  of  Regina  Maria  Roche  in 
The  Children  of  the  Abbey  should  not 
be  cited  as  an  eternal  example  of  Sensi- 
bility carried  to  the  n-th  power.  Listen 
to  the  first  description  of  Amanda  as  she 
appeared  when  delivering  her  ali-haii  to 
the  venerable  trees  that  shaded  her  child- 
hood days: 

Amauda  was  now  about  oineteeo;  a  de- 


scription oi  her  face  and  person  would  not 
do  her  joatiee,  as  it  eouM  never  eonvey  m 
full  idea  of  tlic  ineffable  sweetness  and  sen- 
sibility ol  the  former,  or  the  striking  ele- 
gance and  beautiful  proportion  of  the  litter. 

Sorrow  had  faded  her  vivid  bloom;  for 
the  distress  of  her  father  weiRhed  heavy 
on  her  heart,  and  the  blossom  dropped  with 
the  tree  whidi  supported  it  .  .  .  Though  the 
rose  on  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  the  lustre 
of  her  eyes  was  fled,  she  was  from  those  cir- 
cumstances (if  less  dazzling  to  the  eye)  more 
affeedng  to  the  heart  Cold  and  unfeeling 
must  that  one  have  been  who  could  see  her 
unmoved;  for  hers  was  that  interesting  face 
and  figure  which  had  power  to  fix  the  wan- 
dering eye  and  ehange  the  gaze  of  admira- 
tioo  into  the  throb  of  scnsiUli^. 

Amanda  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Colonel  Fitxalan,  who  continued  to  un- 
dergo troubles  of  the  most  agonising  de- 
scription until  kind  death  took  him.  It 
flung  Amanda,  however,  upon  the  cold, 
unfeeling  world,  with  which  she  was  illy 
qualified  to  cope,  for  Amanda  could 
scream,  swoon,  weep,  sob,  tremble,  and 
sink  lifeless  according  to  the  finest  diades 
of  Sensibility,  and  was  in  addition  pos- 
sessed of  all  that  refined  animation,  deli- 
cacy, innocence,  credulity,  sensibility, 
sweetness,  and  general  softness  that  made 
her  supremely  qualified  to  fall  a  victim 
to  as  many  wiles  as  were  needed  to  carry 
the  tale  throu^  three  volumes. 

Lmrd  Mortimer  was  "a  tall  and  ele- 
gant young  man  with  a  soul  of  sensi- 
bility," who  fell  in  love  with  Amanda 
in  an  unchaperoned  locality  and,  mistak- 
ing her  character  and  disposition,  sought, 
as  Amanda  told  him  later,  "in  the  help- 
less child  of  sorrow,  a  victim  to  illicit 
love."  She  tells  him  that  he  had  no  ex- 
cuse \vhate\er  to  mistake  her,  and,  after 
listening  to  her  own  explanation,  one  is 
inclined  to  think  that  Amanda  may  have 
read  Pamela: 

Had  1,  my  lord,  by  art  or  coquetry,  sought 
to  attract  your  notice,  your  erine  would  have 

been  palliated;  but  when  you  pursued,  I  re- 
tired; and  the  knowledge  of  your  being  Lord 
Cherbury's  son  first  induced  me  to  receive 
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ymtT  vtdtt.  I  f  uffercd  their  eondnuaoce  be- 
cause  I  believed  you  amiable;  aad  miitakel 

Oh  cruel,   ungenerous  Mortimer,  how  you 
have  alniscd  my  unsuspectinR  coiifulf nee ! 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  Amanda 
had  already  been  the  object  of  the  base 
and  libidinous  audacity  of  Colonel  Bel- 
grave,  and  was  at  tliis  time  Uving  in  hid- 
ing from  that  perfidious  monster  who 
pursues  her  through  five  hundred  pages 
before  the  hand  of  an  enraged  God  ar- 
rests him.  Tt  might  be  thniiulit  that 
Amanda,  used  to  such  assaults  upon  her 
chastity — in  common  with  all  her  sister 
heroines  as  "innocent"  as  she — wovdd  in 
time  learn  to  perceive  sipns  nf  the  hour, 
but  no,  that  would  mean  knowledge,  not 
innocence,  and  she  must  be  innocent  al- 
ways, and  always  so  sacredly  indignant, 
and  always  so  surprised. 

On  every  other  page  "the  tear  of  sen- 
sibility moistens  Amanda's  cheek," 
whereon  also  frequently  "the  purity  of 
the  lily  was  tinted  with  the  softest  bloom 
of  the  rose."  On  every  other  page  "she 
trembled  universally,  and  lost  her  voice 
in  her  emotions."  At  every  really  critical 
emergency  she  "sinks  lifeless"  upon  what- 
ever happens  to  be  about,  from  Bcl^rave's 
malij^iiant  breast  to  the  throbbing  heart 
of  Lord  Mortimer,  who  also  often  "trem- 
bled universally,  and  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  his  handkerchief  to  hide  his 
emotions." 

The  love  affair  of  Lord  Mortimer  and 
Amanda,  though  begun  under  a  mistaken 
estimate  of  the  lady's  chastity  that  does 
not  seem  later  to  be  held  to  his  discredit, 
is  ptire  and  passionate,  but  beset!  Both 
the  families,  the  envious  Lady  Euphrasia 
Dundas  and  her  venomous  family,  and 
Belgravo,  himself  a  host,  conspire  against 
the  tender  Amanda's  peace,  while 
Amanda,  quite  aware  of  their  combined 
hatred,  but  trusting  in  her  innocence  and 
her  (lod,  goes  sweetly  and  softly  about 
the  country  in  a  nonchalantly  solitary 
coach  and  four,  inviting  trouble  as  a 
honey  pot  flies.  In  one  chapter,  imme- 
diately following  a  reconciliation — the 
tenth — of  the  lovers.  Heliirave  stops 
Amanda's  solitary^  travelling  carriage  to 


her  breathless  cry  of  "Gracious  heaven, 

am  I  indeed  forsaken!"  and  steps  m«^ide. 
As  nsual  Amanda  faints,  and  "slic  was 
reclining  on  his  breast  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility when  Lord  Mortimer  passed. 
As  usual.  Lord   Mortimer  struck  his 
forehead,  cried,  "Oh  horrible  infatua- 
tion !   Can  nothing  snatch  her  from  the 
arms  of  infamy!"  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don.   Thus  again  the  lovers  are  swept 
apart,  and,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  a 
letter  awaiting  the  perfidious  Belgrave 
demanding  his  instant  attendajice  upon  a 
dying  uncle  to  whose  estate  he  is  heir, 
the  innocent  and  trusting  Amanda's  rum 
is  laid  over  for  another  day.   It  is  yet 
many  pages  before  .'\mntida,  raising  her 
head  from  her  pillow,  is  enabled  to  ex- 
claim: "The  vindication  of  my  mno- 
cence!  Oh  gracious  Hea\<n.  I<  it  then 
vindicated?    Tell  me  so,  1  conjure  you, 
how,  and  by  what  means?"  The  restora- 
tion of  her  fame  reanimated  the  soul  of 
Amanda,  yet  tears  burst  from  her,  and 
she  trembled  with  emotion.    The  next 
morning    fate    restored    her  long-lost 
brother  to  her  arms.   As  she  heard  his 
voice  upon  the  stair,  she  started,  arose, 
attempted  to  move,  but  sunk  upon  her 
chair.    As  he  approached,  she  tottered 
forward,  and  falling  upon  his  bosom 
gave  way  in  tears  to  the  mingled  joy  and 
anguish  of  the  moment.  , 

In  the  final  cloud-clearing  scene  with 
Lord  Mortimer,  Amanda's  sensihdity  is 
reallv  a  notable  exhibit.  She  believes 
him  married  to  the  Lady  Euphrasia,  and 
therefore,  when  he  comes  to  her  freed  by 
an  act  of  Heaven  of  which  she  is  igno- 
rant, she  calls  it  the  last  insult  to  her 
still  cherished  innocence.  Therefore 
Amanda  wept.  She  raised  her  sttearoing 
eves  to  heaven  and  again  cast  them  to 
earth.  "You  weep,"  cried  Lord  Morti- 
mer, in  a  tone  expressive  of  surprise, 
after  surveying  her  some  moments  m  si- 
lence. This  she  resents,  but  she  unfortu- 
nately trembles  universally  and  sinks 
once  inore  upon  his  bosom.  "Who  can 
speak  her  feelings  as  felt  the  beating 
heart  of  Lord  Mortimer  which  from  its 
violent  palpitations,  seemed  as  if  it  would 
burst  his  bosom  to  find  a  passage  to  her 
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feet!"  Deeply  sensible  of  the  impro- 
priety of  her  situation,  she  endeavoured 
to  free  herself.  Then  Lord  Mortimer 
spoke: 

"I  never  had  the  misfortune  to  offer  vow« 

which  my  heart  could  not  ratify.  Lady  Eu- 
phrasia made  another  choice.  She  was  your 
enemy,  but  I  know  your  gentle  spirit  will 
mourn  her  sad  and  sudden  fate."  He  ceased, 

for  Amnndn  no  longer  had  power  to  listen. 
She  sunk,  beneath  surprise  and  joy,  into 
the  expanded  arras  of  her  beloved  Mortimer. 
It  is  ye  alone  who,  like  her,  have  stood  upon 
the  brink  of  despair — who,  like  licr,  have 
been  restored  to  hope,  that  can  form  any 
judgment  of  her  feelings  at  the  present  mo- 
ment At  the  moment  when,  recovering  from 
her  in<rn-ibi!ity,  the  soft  accent  of  Lord  Mor- 
timer saluted  her  ear,  and  made  her  heart, 
without  one  censure  from  proprietjr,  respond 
to  rapture,  as  he  held  her  to  his  bosom. 

Sensibility,  then,  is  a  requisite  of  these 
early  heroines.  But  the  "femaleness"  of 

the  early  novels  reaches  Its  height  in  the 
dominating  man-worship  of  that  pale  ab- 
straction, virginity,  before  which  every 
libertine,  gay  or  sinister,  and  every  hero 
hows.  It  is  held  the  finest  quality  in 
victim  or  bride.     Upon  its  attempted 


rape  or  preservation  hang  most  of  the 
elopements,  all  of  the  assaults,  all  of  the 
struggle — which  in  these  early  novels  is 
not  mental,  hut  merely  physiological. 

Pamela,  for  instance;  the  "good" 
woman,  thoroughly  conscious  of  her  vir- 
tue, thoroughly  determined  not  to  be 
done  lightly  out  of  her  most  valuable  and 
marketable  commodity!  She  is  so  thor- 
oughly permeated  with  her  resolve  as  to 
he,  \on\i  before  the  end  of  her  history, 
only  technically  virgin.  Her  "honour" 
is  the  theme  of  the  book,  and  she^  of  all 
the  actors  in  it,  best  knows  its  value.  She 
trades  on  it,  borrows  on  it,  speculates 
with  it,  and  finally — sells  out.  That  she 
"loves**  the  man  she  marries,  and  that 
she  achieves  a  legal  status  doesn't  lessen 
the  essential  immorality  of  her  as  she  en- 
gages busily  in  the  clever  commercialisa- 
tion of  a  fetich.  And  yet  Tom  Jones 
was  hounded  out  of  boudoirs  where  Pa- 
tni'la  lay  bcrhumbed  and  wept  upon. 
"\  irtue  Rewarded!"  There  could  be  no 
more  ironic  sub-title. 

Sensibility  and  Virginity — these  were 
the  passwords  to  the  early  novelists'  em- 
balming rooms  from  which  later  emerged 
the  lovely  corpses,  to  stand,  through  suc- 
ceed in  ii  ^venerations,  painted,  in  their 
painted  niches. 


JOSEPH  CONRAD— A  STUDY 

BY  RICHARD  CURLE 
I\  Three  Parts 
Part  I — Conrad,  His  Critics  and  His  Contemporaries 


Joseph  Conrad  is  an  exceptionally  dif- 
ficult writer  to  discuss.  He  is  one  of 
these  men  whose  evrrnortiinarily  vivid 
personality  pervades  everything  he  writes 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  good  many  peo- 
ple do  find  him  impossible  to  read.  One 
must  diflferentiatc  all  this  from  mere 
mannerism,  the  mannerism  that  spoils 
such  writers  as  Meredith  and  Hugo.  It 
is  not  mannerism  in  the  case  r,f  men  like 
Conrad,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  the  man- 


nerism of  cccentridty,  it  is  the  positive 
strength  of  their  personality.  Flaubert, 

for  instance,  an  indubitably  great  artist, 
arouses  this  antipathy  to  a  marked  de- 
gree.   He  could  efface  himself  in  one 

sense,  but  in  another  he  was  visible  in 
every  line  of  his  work,  and  not  only  visi- 
ble, because,  of  course,  every  one  who  is 
any  one  is  that,  but  visible  in  a  singular 
anil  alnifi^t  menacing  fashion.  He  sets 
up  in  certain  minds  a  temperamental  an- 
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tagonisni.  Nor  is  he  unique  in  that. 
Other  commanding  writers  do  the  same, 
such  writers  as  Doifioievsky  and  Walt 

Whitman,  for  instnnce.  And  now,  as 
far  as  1  can  judge,  we  have  to  add  Con- 
rad to  this  list.  Some  people  of  intelli- 
Hcnce  arc  quite  hostile  to  Conrad.  I 
think  it  must  he  that  he  seems  to  en- 
velop tilings  with  his  own  sombre  and 
poetic  imagination  rather  than  show 
them  to  us  in  their  actual  litiht.  Take, 
for  ex.miplc,  his  story  "Youth"  and  con- 
trast it  with  Hudson's  The  Purple  Land. 
Essentially  they  are  both  concerned  with 
the  same  idea — the  glamour  and  rnmancp 
of  youth;  but  I  can  quite  understand 
people  asserting  that  Hudson's  story  does 
give  the  feeling  of  youtli.  whereas  Con- 
rad's story  gives  only  a  philosophic  dream 
of  what  youth  ought  to  be.  Even  if 
that  were  true,  which  I  doubt,  I  do  not 
think  it  matters  (it  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  self-conscious  and  an  unself-con- 
scious  artist)  ;  but  I  see  why  the  supposi- 
tion might  arise,  and,  in  seeing  that,  I 
yrasp  what  it  is  about  Conmd  that  is 
antipathetic  to  some.  It  is  his  passion- 
ately romantic,  melanclioly,  and  ironic 
mind. 

But,  of  course,  there  is  also  a  much 
simpler  reason.  To  read  Conrad  calls 
for  exertion,  and  nowadays  that  is  enough 
to  damn  any  one.  The  exertion  arises 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  imaginative,  and 
requires,  in  his  readers,  a  corresponding 
and  increasing  effort  of  the  imagination. 
Reading  him,  as  a  friend  of  mine  says, 
is  "like  a  leap  of  the  mind."  And.  fur- 
thermore, he  is  a  visualiscr.  To  follow 
him  we  have  to  form  very  definite 
images.  He  actually  excites  the  optic 
nerve.  Unless  the  reader  is  prepared  for 
th»  effort  he  will  lose  half  the  effect. 
And,  again,  although  he  is  romantic  and 
a  visualispr  yet  he  is  emphatically  a  man 
of  hard  edges.  In  a  few  words  he  can 
crMte  a  ^larp  outline.  This  is  an  almost 
unique  gift,  and  combined  as  it  is  with 
his  romantic  manner,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  arouse  our  lurking  and  natural  an- 
ta^ism  for  the  unexpected. 

And  Conrad's  reputation  suffers  from 
another  and  a  much  more  insidious 


cause.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  is  posi- 
tively misunderstood  by  many  of  the  peo- 
ple who  admire  him  most.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  can  put  it  better  than  h\ 
saying  that  he  is  regarded  as  the  author 
of  Lord  Jim  rather  than  as  the  author  of 
Noitronio.  Any  one  who  really  under- 
stantk  Conrad  will  follow  me.  For 
Lord  Jim,  powerful  as  it  is,  is  represen- 
tative, on  the  whole,  of  the  more  ordi- 
nary and  didactic  side  of  Conrad,  wlicreas 
the  neglected  S'ostromo  is  representative 
of  a  much  subtler,  more  moving,  and 
more  truly  creative  side.  Indeed,  Nos- 
tromn  Has  an  imaginative  maturity  quite 
beyond  the  scope  of  Lord  Jim.  That 
CMM  instance  gives  us  the  key  to  a  wide- 
spread misconception  about  Conrad — ^a 
misconception  none  the  less  complete  and 
all  the  more  diDicult  to  refute  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  half-hidden  under  the  guise 
of  judii  ia!  \s  isdom.  I  don't  want  to  be 
misapprehended.  I  only  take  the  ques- 
tion of  Lord  Jim  and  .\  ostromo  as  a 
sort  of  symbol  to  explain  something  I 
full!  :t  hard  to  explain.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  really  poetical  and  thrilling 
things  in  Conrad  arc  largely  ignored  and 
that  they  are  ignored  because  most  of 
the  critics  are  upon  the  wrong  tack. 
Most,  not  all.  Moreover,  there  is  a  kind 
of  Conrad  "tradition"  in  die  air — a  thing 
as  deadly  to  a  man  as  a  spider's  web  to 
a  fly.  For  a  tradition  enwraps  an  ar- 
tist's endeavour  in  a  midst  of  delicate 
falsehood.  How  many  careers  have  been 
ruined  by  an  epigram?  And  though 
Conrad  is  oh\i(iu>.!y  too  striking  a 
writer  to  be  sunuiiarised  in  a  phrase, 
Still  the  critics  have  begun  to  expect  from 
him  work  of  a  certain  kind.  Not  only 
is  he  prc-jud^ed,  which  at  the  best  is  a 
stultifying  process,  but  he  is  prc-judged 
along  bad  lines.  These  "traditions" 
about  authors  are  always  dnn^erous,  and 
when  they  are  positively  wrong  then  the 
whole  critical  ground  slips  from  under 
the  feet.  Year  by  year  Conrad  is 
cmergintr  into  rrcofinition.  a  Conrad  fa- 
mous, respected,  but  a  Conrad  more  or 
less  "placed."  And  "placing"  is  a  com- 
pliment which  is  meant  to  round  you  off 
for  good  and  all. 
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These  cliarges  are  vague,  indeed,  and 
hard  to  substantiate.  There  has  been 
little  set  criricism  of  Conrad  and  the  or- 

dinar>'  book  review  is  notoriously  un- 
trustworthy. Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  there  has  not  been  tome  good 
criticism.  The  most  penetrating  I  have 
read  was  that  by  Ford  Madox  Hueflfer 
in  The  English  Review  for  December, 
191 1.  Unfortunately  it  is  very  slight. 
Rut,  indeed,  it  is  to  Edward  Oarnctt  that 
readers  of  Conrad  owe  the  greatest  debt. 
For  he  was  the  first  to  "discover"  him — 
if  I  must  use  such  an  oflFensivc  expres- 
sion. Thnt  his  t-arliest  work  should  !invf 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  this  eclectic  and 
un-msutar  critic  is  something  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  For  Conrad  has  told  me,  him- 
self, that  if  Almayer's  lolly  had  been 
rejected  he  would  never  have  written  an* 
other  book.  But,  except  for  sudi  rare 
and  shining  exceptions,  we  can  put  all 
the  criticisms  aside.  If  I  had  to  prove 
my  point  from  them  alone  it  would  be 
easy  enough.  Denser  ineptitudes  never 
yavc  heartier  praise  to  nn  orifilnal  gen- 
ius. I  include  my  own  past  writin<;s. 
Hut  in  sayinp  that  discerning  critics  miss 
the  best  in  Conrad  I  am  nnt  talkinp  so 
much  of  the  written  word.  The  wisest 
remarks  about  modern  authors  are  nearly 
always  those  spoken,  and  it  is  in  conver- 
sation, mainly,  that  one  feels  the  pulse 
of  current  opinion.  And  though  I  have 
heard  some  very  wise  and  piercing  things 
said  about  Conrad  the  general  pulse  is 
beating  in  a  groove  and  beating  in  vain. 
And  in  all  this,  let  me  emphasise,  I  am 
not  referring  to  his  enemies  but  to  his 
admirers.  For  it  is  they  who  have  leav- 
ened public  taste  in  regard  to  Conrad. 

In  making  the  rrencral  sfntcment  that 
Conrad  is  not  properly  understood  I  do 
not  want  to  run  my  head  against  a  wall. 
T  know  I  pi:t  ]v.v  v:\<c  muchly.  Such 
impressions  arc  often  only  highly  sensi- 
tive reactions  and  as  such  quite  beyond 
positive  proof.  A  parrot  cry  is  easy  to 
lay  liold  of,  hut  a  mrntal  attitude  is  ll':e 
a  will-o'-the-wisp.  Besides,  criticism  has 
become  something  of  an  intellectual 
vested  interest.  When  critics  get  hold 
of  an  author  they  are  not  only  annoyed 


if  outsiders  disagree  with  them,  but  they 
are  annoyed  if  the  author,  himself,  dis- 
agrees. In  other  words,  they  are  pained 
when  an  author's  work  does  not  fit  into 
their  preconceived  theories  about  it. 
That  is  one  reason  why  critics  are  so 
fond  of  labels.  The  more  remarkable 
the  author  the  more  intolerant  are  they  of 
his  reputation.  1  his  is  curious  but  easily 
explicable.  Any  one  whose  personality 
lies  stronjrly  upon  his  work  is  bound  to 
affect  his  readers  in  a  very  definite  way. 
At  once  an  image  is  formed,  which  is 
cherished  like  a  fetish  and  guarded  with 
an  excluding  jealousy.  Such  images  are 
predous,  dogmatic,  and  easily  outraged. 
(I  need  only  instance  the  reception  of 
The  Sccrt't  Agent  in  Conrad's  case.) 
Whatever  happens,  the  author  is  pre- 
judged. And  in  my  opinion  Conrad  is 
in  grave  peril  of  this.  The  final  word 
on  him  trembles  upon  the  critics'  lips. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Con- 
rad, as  a  phenomenon,  is  as  yet  but  little 
realised.  He  is  still  confounded  with 
nirn  of  talent.  For  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  a  real  genius  can  have  arisen  with 
so  small  a  perceptible  stir.  Conrad  never 
woke  to  find  himself  suddenly  famous. 
And  the  very  scope  and  essence  of  his 
originality  is  bewildering.  For  he  is  not 
simply  original  in  the  ordinary  sense,  he 
is  volcanic  without  beini:  anarchic. 
There  is  nothing  hi/arre  nhmit  Conrad. 
His  work  belongs  to  a  tradition  (not  an 
English  tradition,  it  is  true),  but  it  no 
more  resembles  the  work  from  which  it 
derives  than  a  fish  spued  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic  might  resemble  a 
fish  of  the  surface  except  in  so  far  as 
tliey  were  both  fishc?.  The  volcanic  in 
C^onrad  staggers  some  people,  whereas 
his  lack  of  anarchy  and  fanaticism  an- 
noys others.  For  in  England  an  origi- 
nal writer  is  the  man  of  ideas  rather  than 
the  man  of  subtleQr.  We  want  brilliance, 
and  if  we  cannot  have  britlance  we  want 
a  problem.  It  is  not  the  least  surprising 
t!iat  men  like  Shaw,  Wells,  and  Gals- 
worthy are  so  influential.  They  are  in- 
fluential because  they  are  representative 
of  the  best  side  of  English  tnnilarity.  Of 
course  their  popularity  is  as  nothing  com* 
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pared  to  that  of  Florence  Barclay  or  Hall 
Caine,  and  perhaps  not  even  so  Wig  as 
that  of  the  society  novelists,  lliclicns, 
Benson,  Locke,  and  so  on,  but  they  are 
probably  as  popular  as  any  intellectuals 
are  ever  likely  to  be  with  us.  Conrad's 
genius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  foreign  to 
even  the  most  advanced  English  tradi- 
tion. He  is  not  concerned  with  righting 
the  world  and  he  is  not  sparkling.  He  is 
neither  the  novelist  of  himself  like  Ches- 
terton nor  the  novelist  of  types  like 
Meredith.  He  is  the  novelist  of  real  peo- 
ple. Such  impersonality  has  never  been 
appreciated  in  England.  And  Conrad's 
romantic  spirit,  too,  is  alien  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind.  It  is  not  the  mere  spirit  of 
improbable  adventure,  but  a  sort  of  phi- 
losophy impressing  itself  with  ardour 
and  pessimism  upon  the  splendour  and 
darkness  of  the  world.  Romance  as  the 
last  word  of  realism  is  an  uncomfortable 
idea.  People  hasten  to  explain  it  by  the 
word  "Slavonic,"  just  as  they  hasten  to 
explain  the  exuberance  of  his  style  by  the 
words  '*The  Tropics" — if,  indeed,  an}- 
one  who  so  transgresses  the  ideab  of 
Pater  and  Wilde  can  be  said  to  have  a 
style  at  all. 

To  speak  frankly,  there  is  a  far-reach- 
ing popular  delusion  as  to  style.  What 
is  regarded  hy  many  people  as  style  is 
technique  of  a  particularly  conceited  and 
self-conscious  type.  Not  only  has  taste 
for  the  nc2;an\e  qnal'tics  been  obliter- 
ated, but  taste  for  the  robust  personal 
qualities  as  well.  I  discuss  Conrad's 
prose  elsewhere,  so  will  merely  say  here 
that  his  defects  and  his  qualifies  alike 
would  horrify  a  "stylist."  Who  can 
wonder  at  the  reaction  against  style  or 
blame  those  who  consider  it  a  devilish 
invention,  banishing  jollity  and  hu- 
manity ?  Better  far  revert  to  fire-works, 
moraliQr,  and  complicated  plots  than 
swoon  with  "stylists"  in  a  garden  of 
roses. 

I  hat  Conrad  should  have  an  increas- 
ing reputation  on  the  Continent  is  not 

astonishing,  for,  after  all,  his  affinities  lie 
there,  but  that  he  is  now  considerably 
read  in  England  and  America  calls  for 
some  remark.  Of  course,  there  is  a  fash- 


ion in  these  things,  founded  chiefly  on 
curiosity  and  vanity,  but  we  must  sup- 
pose, also,  that  Conrad's  enormous  power 
has  really  begun  to  make  headway  against 
prejudice.  If  ever  a  man  has  forced  the 
enemy's  gate  that  man  is  Conrad.  It 
is  an  odd  thing  that  both  in  England 
and  America  deep  originality  is  generally 
appreciated  in  tlie  long  run  though  it 
may  not  be  much  understood.  And  in 
both  countries  people  are  now  becoming 
"aware"  of  Conrad,  although  he  is  too 
massive  to  he  seen  clearly  all  at  once. 
It  is  always  thus. 

But  when  we  talk  of  Conrad's  popu- 
larity (for  fame  is  not  popularity)  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  other 
reasons  that  militate  against  him.  He 
is  aloof  not  only  in  his  style  but  in  his 
whole  manner  and  range  of  subject.  He 
does  not  give  us  the  warm,  comfortable 
feeling  of  an  Arnold  Bennett.  About 
lu'm  there  is  not  that  placid,  unhurried 
faculty  which  makes  Bennett's  novels  so 
engrossing  and  so  easy  to  read.  Conrad 
is  as  restless  as  the  sea.  And  his  sar- 
donic humour  hovers  over  his  work  with 
a  suggestion,  not  so  much  of  mockery  as 
in  Anatule  France,  as  of  disiiiusionment. 
His  irony  can  be  severe  (as  in  "Heart 
of  Darkness"),  or  it  can  be  a  form  of 
pity  (as  In  "Frcya  of  the  Seven 
Islands"),  but  in  any  case  it  is  "un-Eng- 
lish."  And  furthermore,  his  psychology 
is  partly  developed  in  dtsqnictintj  hints — 
in  that  resembling  the  wonderful  psy- 
chology of  Dostoievsky.  In  no  sense  is 
Conrad  a  "homely"  writer.  He  knows 
too  much  ahout  "the  secret  of  hearts" 
to  be  that,  even  had  he  placed  the  scenes 
of  his  books  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
instead  of  in  the  wild  places  of  dark 
continents,  as  he  usuall)  does.  And,  in- 
deed, when  he  choses  London  for  his 
scene,  as  in  The  Secret  Agent,  there  is  ' 
something  mysterious  and  exotic  in  his 
touch  which  throws  a  film  of  sinister  ro- 
mance over  the  friendly  city. 

And  then,  'again,  Conrad  is  not  pre- 
occupied solely  with  the  emotion  of  love. 
That,  generally  speaking,  is  the  great 
touchstone    of     popularity,  although, 
Strangely  enough,  two  of  the  most  popu- 
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lar  of  modrrn  writers,  Stevenson  and 
Synge,  did  try  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  n  sickness  that  has  affected 
ncarK  e\cr\  writer  of  our  time  Mrith  a 
fatal  loss  of  the  sense  of  proportion.  Of 
course,  literature  had  always  concerned 
itself  with  passion,  but  it  is  only  recently, 
as  time  goes,  that  it  has  turned  it  into  a 
universally  morbid  disease.  Introspection 
has  much  to  answer  for  in  art  even  if  it 
has  unbared  for  us  the  last  shelters  of 
egoism. 

Although  Conrad  is  nn  artist  there  is 
nothing  in  him  of  that  pale  phantom 
"art  for  art's  sake."  After  all,  he  is 
absorbed  with  life,  and  his  choice  of 
words  and  his  descriptive  ability  arc  part 
of,  and  not  distinct  from,  that  illusion 
of  reality  which  he  is  inteiu  on  creating. 
Y'nu  will  not  find  in  him  the  corrupt 
simplicity  of  a  George  Moore  or  the 
dashing  pose  of  a  Cunninghame  Graham. 
And  being  entirely  natural  he  is  neither 
purposely  hectic  like  Masefield,  nor  pur- 
posely vulgar  like  Kipling.  His  work, 
like  the  work  of  Henry  James,  is  essen- 
tially dignified  and  quite  untinged  by  the 
pettiness  of  conscious  si-lf-approva!.  That 
is  not  to  deny  that  it  is.  mannered,  in 
its  own  way  it  is  as  mannered  as  the 
work  of  Stevenson.  But  Stevenson  al- 
lowed his  love  of  words  to  get  between 
him  and  his  object,  whereas  Conrad, 
with  a  similar  love  of  words,  realises 
that  they  are  subordinate  to  the  object 
itself.  Both  Conrad  and  Henry  James 
have  a  passion  for  their  theme.  And 
thus  their  mannerisms  have  a  genuine 
ring  and,  not  being  an  aim  in  themselves, 
merge  at  last,  together  with  all  their 
other  idiosyncrasies,  into  one  revelation 
of  the  "grand  manner" — a  term  for  ex- 
pressing real  distinrrion  in  art. 

Although  a  w  riter  of  Conrad's  cali- 
bre must  eventually  have  been  recog- 
ni>eil,  still  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
he  did  appear  at  a  rather  favourable  mo- 
ment. Within  the  last  few  years  a  new 
and  vitalising  energy  has  been  breathed 
into  Knglish  literature,  which  had  been 
languishing  deplorably  since  the  early 
'90*$,  since  die  end  of  the  ssthctes  and 
the  dawn  of  the  empire  builders.  Men 


of  concrete  vigour  and  tireless  produc- 
tion are  now  the  leaders.  And  it  is  on 
the  crest  of  their  popularity  that  Con- 
rad, himself  outside  and  beyond  their 
ideals,  has  achieved  fame.  Let  me  make 
myself  clear.  He  could  not  have  gained 
his  reputation  unless  he  had  been  what 
he  is,  but  under  the  anaemic  conditions 
of  twenty  years  ago  he  could  hardly  have 
gained  it  at  all.  A  wave  of  sound  com- 
mon sense  has  blown  the  cobwebs  out 
of  English  literature  (that  it  has  blown 
in  other  obnoxious  things  in  their  stead 
is  not  our  business  here).  Conrad  could 
only  be  understood  in  a  society  where 
reality  lin*!  sonic  sort  of  a  hold. 

But  1  will  venture  the  remark  that  it 
is  Stevenson,  rather  than  the  contribu- 
tors to  The  Yellow  Book  or  The  Nih 
tioruil  Ohscrtrr.  who  has  poisoned  our 
English  critical  iruelligence  for  a  decade. 
For  Stevenson's  appeal  is  more  cunning. 
He  is  neither  unhealthy  nor  exaggerated 
and  he  does  not  lay  himself  open  to  ridi- 
cule or  hatred.  Our  error  has  been  in 
taking  him  too  seriously.  Why  should 
this  charming  lightweight  be  considered 
a  dcmi-god?  His  mind  was  intelligent, 
humane,  but  not  particularly  distin- 
guished, and  his  style  was  a  transparent 
and  empty  mannerism.  Rut  his  person- 
ality was  attractive  and  his  appeal  has 
the  glitter  of  romance.  And  the  result 
ot  it  all  is  really  disastrous.  In  innumer- 
able minds  he  is  now  the  model  of  what 
an  artist  should  be.  And  by  this  stand- 
dard  the  great  masters  are  judged  and 
found  wanting.  Stevenson  sailed  de- 
lightfully over  the  surface,  little  guess- 
ing of  the  tragic  depths  waiting  to  be 
plumbed  by  men  like  Cbnrad. 

Well,  this  is  something  of  a  digres- 
sion, but  it  may  serve  to  show  one  of  the 
reasons  why  such  a  writer  as  Conrad 
finds  himself,  so  to  speak,  on  virgin  soil 
in  England.  People  take  a  long  time 
to  admit  that  there  are  two  sides  to  a 
question  and  a  still  longer  to  admit  that 
the  second  side  may  be  the  correct  one. 
And  even  if  they  allow  Conrad  to  be  an 
artist,  his  art  may  seem  to  them  almost 
purpoodeii.  Realnm  luiooloiiTcd  by 
erotic  emotion  appears  to  belie  its  title. 
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In  England  one  allows  for  the  attenu- 
ated mysticism  of  a  W,  B.  Yeats  or  a 

Rabindranath  Tajorc.  nnd  one  allows 
for  the  frank  sensuality  of  an  H.  G. 
Wells  or  a  D.  H.  Lawrence,  but  one 
looks  askance  at  an  austere  morality  that 
is  founflcd  neither  nn  the  life  of  dreams 
nor  on  the  restraint  of  the  senses.  That 
remark  of  Giorgio  Viola's  at  the  end  of 
Kostromo,  when  everythinjj  is  shatter- 
ing about  his  head,  "Si — duty,"  falls 
upon  inattentive  cars.  Few  of  us  can 
even  appreciate  the  incorruptibility  of  the 
old  Garibaldino.  But  to  Conrad  duty  is 
the  basis  not  only  of  existence  but  of 
art  itself.  I  state  this  with  no  moralising 
significance— Conrad's  work  is  built 
upon  no  idea  other  than  that  of  re<ility. 
But  to  him  sincerity,  duty,  self-command 
are  essential  to  reality.  Without  them 
there  is  only  the  chaos  of  anarchy.  That 
is  why  <o  much  modern  literature  is 
worthless — because,  in  its  very  essence, 
it  is  insincere  and  consequently  anarchic. 
For  there  is  as  much  anarchy  in  the  banal 
as  in  Post-Tmpresslnnism. 

1  have  no  wisii  here  to  be  led  into  a 
discussion  of  (Conrad's  work  or  point  of 
view.  I  just  put  forward  these  instances 
to  try  to  account,  in  part,  for  his  lack  of 
wider  and  deeper  appreciation.  There 
arc  yet  Other  causes  no  doubt.  A  certain 
indirectness  in  I'.is  manner  of  narration 
must  e.\plain  a  good  deal,  and  a  monoto- 
nous richness  of  language  in  his  earlier 
work  has  certainly  repelled  many.  The 
popular  idea  of  Conrad  as  a  "pictur- 
esque" writer  is  unfortunate,  because  peo- 
ple at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  M  that  and  nothing  more.  In  the 
ordinary  way  there  is  not  much  critical 
discrimination  in  England  and  one  false 
ciy  m-iy  help  or  retard  a  man's  reputa* 
tion  for  years.  Still,  why  should  I  la- 
bour a  subject  that  will  soon  he  merely 
historical  ?  For  I  am  sure  tli.it  Conrad's 
day  is  at  hand  and  that  once  his  sun  has 
risen  it  will  not  set. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  he  will 
tvtx  be  popular.  His  work  is  not  cast 
in  that  mould.  But  I  mean  that  he  will 
be  genuineh  rrvrrni.  The  popular  ap- 
peal is  not  necessarily  debased  and  Con- 


rad's work  loses  something  by  not  pos< 
sessing  it.  It  loses  a  certain  universal 
significance  which  is  the  birthright  of 
those  artists,  such  artists  as  Shakespeare, 
or  Turgenev,  or  even  Maupassant,  who 
have  also  been  popular.  And  it  must 
be  understood  that  by  artists  I  mean 
realists.  In  my  opinion  reali>ts  are  the 
only  true  artists  in  fiction.  And  I  do 
not  menn  the  realism  of  a  Zola  which  is 
coarseness  or  the  realism  of  a  Dickens 
which  is  caricature — I  mean,  essentially, 
the  realism  of  a  writer  like  Turgenev 
or  Conrad,  the  realism,  in  f.u  r,  of  (\  pi- 
cal  and  distinguished  reality.  Anthony 
Trollope,  it  is  true,  is  a  reaKst,  but  he 
has  obviously  a  second-rate  intelligence 
and  therefore  his  crenrions  arc  wanting 
in  the  highest  actuality.  Fhey  arc  not 
imagined  with  the  passionate  nuances  of 
real  life.  So  when  I  say  that  Conrad 
lacks  the  popular  appeal  I  run  not  really 
meaning  the  appeal  ot  a  man  like  I)ick- 
ens  (great  genius  though  he  is),  but 
rather  the  appeal  of  a  man  of  his  own 
genre  such  as  Turgenev. 

There  is  something  exalted  in  Con- 
rad's creations  which  will  for  ever  keep 
them  slifihtly  apart  from  widespread 
s\mpatliy.  W^e  must  grasp  that  when 
comparing  him  with  his  contemporaries, 
some  of  whom  have  more  than  a  touch 
of  this  intimate.  un:\ersal  appeal.  In  a 
sense  it  is  easier  to  get  cn  ntpport  with 
the  people  of  Gissing  or  Bennett  than 
with  the  people  of  Conrad.  This  is 
partly  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  they  have 
a  wider  general  interest,  and  secondly 
they  lack  just  that  touch  of  distinction 
which  is  inherent  in  the  projections  of  a 
mind  as  subtly  reserved  as  Cnnrnd's. 
About  all  Conrad's  work  there  is  a  kind 
of  aristocratic  flavour  which  has  nothing 
directly  to  do  with  the  work  itself.  Just 
consider  <he  difference  between  his  view 
ot  the  East  and  Kipling  s  view.  There 
is  something  sublime  about  one  and  some- 
thing cockney  about  the  other.  Conrad 
is  a  philosopher  aiul  Kipling  is  an  ob- 
server. Both  have  sanity  (.that  uncom- 
mon possession),  both  know  their  sub- 
ject, both  show  literary  genius — and  yer 
no  two  men  could  be  further  apart.  For 
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Conrad  has  his  eye  upon  destiny,  whereas 
Kipling  has  his  eye  upon  Simla  society. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  :j<)oJ  deal  of  vin- 
fairncss  in  this  comparison — as  there  is 
in  ail  such  comparisons.  One  sets  out  to 
prove  a  point  and  one  pro\es  it — ^but 
other  people  may  not  a;jrcc  that  the  point 
is  worth  proving  or  that  it  has,  indeed, 
been  fairly  proved.  On  certain  formulas 
one  can  demonstrate  that  almost  anyone 
is  oitlicr  jrrcat  or  ncj^ligible.  Fortunately 
\mhackcd  rx  parte  statements  do  not 
carry  conviction.   I  say  all  this  because 


I  am  unwilling  that  people  should  think 
that  I  am  simply  putting  Conrad  on  a 
pinnacle.  I  quite  realise  Conrad's  de- 
fects and  I  quite  realise  other  people's 
merits.  But  perfection  is  not  necessarily 
a  criterion  of  genius  and  die  finest  writers 
may  be  the  easiest  to  criticise.  What 
differentiates  Conrad  from  nearly  ail 
his  contemporaries  is  the  quali^  of 
greatness.  He  is  on  a  different  plane, 
as  it  were,  and  therefore  compari- 
sons are  almost  certain  to  miss  the  real 
point. 


HEREDITY 

BY  RICHARD  BUTLER  GLAENZER 

Hy  day.  wlicn  all  seems  din  and  fight) 

I  move  at  peace,  one  prosy  self  ;^ 

But  with  the  sombre  tranquil  night 

A  jostling  army  leaps  to  light 

Using  my  body,  gagged  and  bound, 

For  bivouac  and  battleground; 

And  far  from  both,  from  earth,  from  me, 

I);mi.Ts  a  live  nnnnititV, 
An  all-elusive  mocking  elf 
Flinging  taunts  to  my  inner  self: 

"Ho,  master!   Never  had  Bonaparte 
So  varied  great  a  host  as  you : 
Warriors  and  kings  and  lords  of  art 
To  do  the  bidding  of  your  heart; 
Poets  your  visions  to  enroll ; 
Philosophers  to  shrive  your  soul! 
With  wisdom,  pageantry  and  all 
Time's  myrmidons  within  >'Our  call, 
There  cannot  be  a  Waterloo 
l"or  one  so  free  to  call  as  you!" 

By  niVnt,  when  all  seems  hush  and  peace, 

I  writhe  at  war  with  all  the  past; 

But  day  brings  gradual  release 

Till  discord's  conscious  Struggles  cease 

I.etrinj  me  hold  a  ?ober  pace 

In  what  the  world  would  terra  my  place. 

Yet  star  and  spirit,  elf-inwrought, 

Krow  man  for  mask,  his  every  thought, 

In.pulse  and  act,  from  first  to  last, 

For  sparks  from  smithies  of  the  Past. 
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"But  it  if  n  meltifii  holy  of  mine  own 
.  .  .  and  indeed  the  sundry  c(/ntempla- 
thn  of  my  travels,  whkh  by  often  rumi- 
nation, wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous 
sadness," 

My  instinct  for  collecting  might  never 
have  been  arodsed  but  for  a  friendly 
rivalry,  not  quite  devoid  of  malice  be- 
tween Britannia  and  me  as  to  whose 
nation  excelled  in  travelling  oddities. 
I'his  ended  peacefully  in  a  draw,  since 
\\  c  needs  must  concede  perfect  equality. 
Honours  were  easy. 

VV^e  began  to  keep  score,  so  to  spcalc, 
in  an  oasis;  ten  thou!»and  Arabs,  five 
Europeans — the  forester,  Monsieur  the 
Bureau  Poste,  the  innkeeper  and  Mad- 
ame, the  forester's  lady.  Exiles,  they 
sang  Provencal  songs,  cooked  us  crisp 
gauflfrettes  in  the  courtyard,  whfle  we 
hung  over  our  halcony  watching  long 
caravans  trail  in  from  the  desert,  with 
dates  from  the  Touarcg  country,  ostrich 
feathers  from  Qiadames  in  the  Tn- 
politan.  Camels  gavmt  from  fa-ring 
went  mad  scenting  the  waters  of  a 
swift  river  and,  forgetful  of  mortal 
weariness,  dashed  at  an  uncouth  gait 
down  the  steep  incline,  under  the  shade 
of  half  a  million  palms  to  quench  a  three 
weeks*  thirst. 

Then  we  talked  of  caravan  life  with 
the  other  tourist,  a  young  American  who 
told  of  her  projected  trip  into  Saharan 
wilds  with  a  company  of  villanous  look- 
ing Arabs.  A  pious  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  a  particularly  queer  saint.  She 
aimed  at  that  desert  city  where  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  great  black  Marabout,  Sidi 
Ben  Lachemi,  all  but  murdrrer!  I-abelle 
Eberhardt  because,  while  freely  granting 
their  holy  roan  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  Moslem  wives,  one  Roumi  light  o' 
love  was  an  oflFence  apainst  pure  manners. 
We  discussed  the  strange  vagrant  Rus- 
sian, her  gallant  life,  her  early  violent 


death  and  tho-^c  two  poignant  volumes, 
all  she  has  left  behind,  all  but  a  waxing 
and  fantastic  legend.* 

Throwing  me  a  look  wfuch  amounted 
to  a  direct  slur  on  the  Home  of  the  Free, 
Britannia  asked  Young  Columbia,  "And 
\'0u  are  leaving  your  husband,  going  on 
such  journeying  alone,  with  a  string  of 
irresponsible  Arabs?" 

Columbia  readily  granted  as  much, 
adding,  "You  think  me  enthusiastic. 
You  should  sec  a  friend  of  mine.  She's 
off  for  Mecca." 

"But  how?'*  we  asked,  "since  only 
Moslem  wives  " 

"Yes,  naturally  she  must  profess,  and 
take  a  husband.  She's  marrying  her 
Arab  2:iii<lc." 

Britannia  pounced — -"But  afterwards, 
for  settled  married  life?" 

Columbia  flicked  that  aside — ^"When 
she  comes  back — divorce!" 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  drooped  limply, 
Britannia  gloried.  But  my  Guardian 
Angel  whispered  a  question,  "And  this 
lady  is  from  your  own  State  V 

"Oh!  Mercy  no.  She's  English!" 
America  never  knew  that  Bunker  Hilt 
was  that  day  freshly  fought  and  won. 

Shortly  after  this  my  small  triumph 
paled.  We  had  found  an  hotel  with  one 
guest.  Think  of  rough  Algerian  moun- 
tains, flowers  like  a  delusion  of  beauty. 
Wild  marigolds,  poppies,  giant  borage, 
gouttes  de  sang,  iris,  anemones,  fragrant 
ginestra,  hawthorn,  forget-me-not,  or- 
chids, daisies,  pansies,  asphodel,  branch- 
ing terebinth  trees,  eucalyptus,  olives. 
Arabs  riding  down  to  steaming  mineral 
springs  to  bake  and  wadi  thor  brilliant 
draperies,  to  cook  unsavoury  messes. 

Then  the  hotel,  a  square  of  long,  low 
pavilions  about  a  garden,  itself  an  orange 
grove  wirb  gurgling  wntcr  cour?e<5  and 
Roman  tragnicnts.    An  altar  to  Hygeia, 

*Notes  de  Route  Dam  rOmbrc  Chaude 
d'ltlaia. 
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a  fountain,  a  lovely  torse,  and  broken 

columns  rich  with  approaching  decadence, 
a  hit  of  hirrnv'c.  n  bench.  And  there 
were  days  ot  riding  mules,  astride  in  the 
Arab  barda  which  looks  so  dislocating 
and  ^ives  such  comfort  Oi^  you  have 
learned  the  trick  nf  an  easy  seat.  Days 
with  books  and  breakiast  in  your  saddle- 
bags, a  river  to  ford,  steep  hills  to 
climb,  and  then  a  ruined  camp  nf 
Trajan,  with  forum,  theatre  and  tri- 
umphal arch — all  to  yourself,  and  no 
mortal  more  dissonant  than  some  small 
Meshoud  or  Mabrouk  guarding  his 
flocks,  who  came  to  share  your  meal  and 
thanked  you  with  a  tune,  all  rhythm  and 
sadness,  on  h»  fresh  willow  pipe. 

The  one  };ucst,  an  ancient  Frenchman, 
by  courtesy  "Mon  Colonel."  That 
floridness  in  voice  and  bearing  which 
brought  to  your  mini!  the  word  "rcsta," 
but  whose  pout  ami  sedentary  ways  ren- 
dered his  heavy  gallantries  innoxious. 
It  seemed  too  pood  to  la-^t— it  ended. 

Indoors  I  was  clianpinp.  after  a  moun- 
tain scramble  on  Seline,  Arab  stallion 
without  a  flaw,  climbing  like  a  cat,  full 
of  courage  to  swim  swollen  streams, 
dancinp  for  ioy  of  life,  nuzzling  your 
hand  for  sugar. 

A  stranger  flushed  Britannia,  busying 
herself  with  some  fine  needlework  with- 
out on  our  pallery.  I  caupht  the  accents 
of  my  native  land,  those  special  accents 
which  contrive  to  be  at  once  nasal  and 
pnttiiral.  slurred  yet  falsely  emphatic.  "I 
see  your  friend  rides  horseback.  I've 
come  to  borrow  her  habit." 

"She  never  lends,"  Britannia  nobly 
defended. 

Columbia,  however,  was  a  stranger  to 
discouragement.  There  were  two  of  her, 
real  travellers.  They  knew  Hong  Kong, 
Brazil~"Two  days  in  Borneo,  one  in 
Batavia.  All  Tokio  decorated  in  our 
honour,  with  brass  bands  at  the  boat  to 
meet  us.  Seven  hundred  we  were,  in  our 
party  " 

Here  they  had  ventured  alone  and 
%*isibly  lacked  company.  How  could  we 
two  quirt  souls  supply  the  place  of  sis- 
hundred  and  odd  eager  comrades?  Not 
that  we  showed  impatience  at  their  life 


histories.  But  how  meanly  Britannia 
smiled  when  thqr  said*  "See  this  brooch ! 
it's  an  old  heirloom,  one  of  my  mother's 
wedding  gifts."  An  heirloom  of  a  gen- 
eration! Finally  it  came  to  ^is  for  us, 
flipht  or  a  remedy.  Heaven  excuse  me! 
I  told  them  mon  colonel  was  noble,  dis- 
tinguished, decore  and  single.  To  him 
I  hinted  they  were  widows,  independent 
millionaires  with  a  leaning  toward  re- 
marriage, liking  France  though  not  ac- 
quainted with  its  gracious  tongue. 

Thereafter  they  left  our  gallery  unin- 
vaded,  but  from  the  olives  and  ornnge 
grove  came  high  squeals  of  coquettish 
laughter,  and  explosive  philandering  from 
the  colonel,  in  which  at  any  distance  you 
could  gather  at  least  one  word — 
"  L'amourre." 

L'amour!  what  quaint  wordiip  of 
.Aphrodite  one  cliances  on  in  Africa. 

Into  a  (1e<;prt  city  of  the  far  south 
Bedouins  came  from  their  douars  antl 
danced.  Fantasias,  mimic  war.  wild 
shrieks  of  frnr,  capture  and  triumph. 
Discharging  their  blunderbusses  into  the 
sand,  on  high,  diey  crouched  and  leaped. 
Leaving  their  souks,  the  Mogabites 
joined,  clad  in  tunic,  turban  and  powder 
horn.  Old  crones  in  Bedouin  blue 
shrilling  like  squaws,  bedizened  babies, 
negresses  in  orange,  red  and  cut  silver, 
jewelled  hermaphrodites  blazing  like  in- 
carnate sin.  The  Bash  Aga,  the  Caids 
at  full  gallop,  crimson  and  gold  brocade 
strcam'nfr  from  their  saddles,  black 
standbearers  in  advance  brandishing  pen- 
nant and  drawn  sword.  Cries  of  swart 
Spahis  drawn  by  ties  of  blood  into  the 
mnd  enchantment  of  the  dance.  Neighs 
of  white  fighting  stallions.  And  above 
all  the  Arab  pipe  screaming  higher  and 
higher  till  it  seemed  to  play  on  you, 

your  spinal  mnrrow,  plnving  till  the 
whole  world  vanished  in  one  great  aching 
wave  of  rhythm  and  colour,  under  the 
burning  sun. 

Then  sudden  silence.  For  the  Ouletl 
Nails  were  to  leave  their  quarters  and 
niarcli  along  the  Avenue  Jules  Ferry  to 
the  biHT.in.  Arabs,  paying  their  respects 
to  the  new  commandant,  him  in  whasc 
honour  the  fete  was  hdd.   t  tried  to 
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faincy  the  ladies  of  our  Tetxitrloin  ap- 
proaching some  City  Hall  to  con^^ratu- 
latc  a  new  mayor — Never.  Tlu-y  lack 
that  pride  in  their  profession,  tlic  sense 
of  civic  ivorth.  How  these  looked  down 
on  us,  mere  private  creatures,  hardly 
women,  in  u^'ly  tailor  things,  without 
jewels  or  unguents.  From  their  small 
haughty  heads  to  their  red  gazelle  skin 
boots,  these  glistened  with  gold — sym- 
bolic golden  fish  in  strings  on  their  low 
foreheads,  long  veils  of  golden  gauze, 
clinking  gold  anklets,  faces  like  painted 
idols,  and  something  about  them  imper- 
sonal, savouring  of  ancient  ritual,  of 
worship.   Pillars  of  church  and  State, 

Later,  in  a  garden,  Hedda  talked. 
Ry  special  permission  of  authoritu  s,  with 
special  escort,  she  left  her  quarter  to  pose. 
My  friend  painted  in  the  dense  shade  of 
palms  and  orange  trees.  He  KI:!.  un^hrc 
and  tragic  in  her  gold  and  purple,  fol- 
lowing a  line  of  thought  only  now  and 
again  she  spoke — "I've  sent  my  little  sis- 
ter home.  At  dawn  to-day  I  nddled  tlie 
palanquin  on  my  fleet  Alehara  and  sent 
her  forth  to  Bon  Saada.  This  is  a  rough 
place,  unfit  for  a  child.  Ayesha  must 
learn  her  trade  el^cwhcro,  One  should 
be  careful  of  young  things."  Drinking 
her  thick  coffee,  Hedda  again  became  a 
brooding  idol. 

M("ri(  r  de  fcmmc.  How  much  wc 
learned  1  Ne.xt  it  came  from  a  colon's 
wife  boarding  our  train,  at  one  of  those 
dreary  African  stations  where  the  dull 
steppe  is  broken  for  a  moment  by  sad 
eucalyptus  groves  sheltering  a  dismal 
shanty,  a  foul  buvette,  a  pump  of  dubi- 
ous water.  Her  breathless  Arab  servant 
deposited  the  lady's  many  possessions  on 
the  floor  of  our  carriage:  feeble  but  will- 
ing, we  fell  to,  lifting  it  into  place. 
Madame  was  framed  like  a  grenadier,  a 
stout  one.  Muscles  that  threatened 
hooks  and  fastenings,  forearm  like  a  leg 
of  mutton,  a  beaming  ruddy  fjice.  Did 
she  deign  to  move  those  countless  hags? 
Nothing  so  unseemly — "Attendez,  Mes- 
dames,"  she  commanded.  "Without  doubt 
some  gentleman  will  turn  up  shortly  to 
aid  us.  Toujour!  il  foul  savoir  profiter 
de  noire  faiblesse  tie  feinme." 


Why  should  she  bring  to  mind  an  old, 
old  lady  quite  pink  and  fraiL  Such 

werirhcr  for  her  to  be  out,  the  worst  of 
an  English  June,  and  in  a  third-class 
carriage.  Icy  summer  rain  blurring  the 
windows,  shut  off  the  Weald  of  Sussex, 
the  downs  with  huddling  sheep,  New 
Forest.  She  wore  an  archaic  garden 
party  hat  with  wild  roses,  a  shivery  dust 
cloak.  I,  in  furs!  Poor  lady,  doubtless 
harii  fate  compels  her,  but  what  odd  lug- 
gage, so  long  and  unwieldy.  Jupiter 
Pluvius  preserve  usl  It's  a  meet  of  Sus^ 
sex  archers,  she's  carrying  her  bows  and 
arrows.    Hats  of?,  please,  she  enjoys  it. 

Yet  we  are  brave,  too,  sometimes.  I 
remember  in  Jamaican  mountains,  a 
stony  twisting  road,  a  sound  of  galloping, 
and  through  a  bamboo  avenue  came 
"Mother"  in  the  saddle.  Fat,  flabby, 
dressed  for  afternoon  tea,  miraculously 
insecure,  a  seat  compounded  of  pillion 
and  corkscrew,  the  reins  in  her  right 
hand.  America  undaunted.  Mother  had 
turned  sixty. 

"My  very  first  horsehaik  ride,"  she 
hailed  us.  "It's  a  secret,  I'm  learning  to 
surprise  daughter."  The  horse  looked 
surprised  also.    //  y  ava'tt  th-  quoi. 

Daughters!  They  must  outgrow  sur- 
prise early  or  perish.  There  was  Ade- 
line yet  in  pigtails,  complacently  wise  be- 
yond the  prophets,  and  her  lean  mother, 
anxious,  weary,  torn  between  courage 
and  misgiving.  The  pair  sat  at  a  meal 
called  tea,  in  a  German  tafe.  Tea! 
Ices,  thick  chocolate  and  whipped cream, 
a  plate  of  frightening  sweets. 

"I  can't,  Mother."  Surfeited  Adeline 
balked  at  the  last  big  wedge  of  cake  ooz- 
ing brown  mousse,  and  pounded  nuts. 

"Do  eat  a  little  more,"  Mother 
tempted.  "You  may  be  hungry  crossing 
tn-in'ght."  "We're  going  to  London," 
she  enlightened  us,  "to  see  Maude  Allan 
dance." 

I  wondered  how  the>  wduU  get  there, 
wir!)  that  ern  irc'ing  bulw  ark  of  Kodaks, 
travel-worn  handbags,  parcels  manage- 
able as  a  string  of  beads — ^unstrung. 

"We  settled  first  in  Paris,"  she  qua- 
vered, "for  my  dauL'fuer  to  study  for 
grand  opera,  high  soprano.    But  a  lady 
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in  our  pciision  thought  Adeline  showed 
unusual  aptitude  for  plastic  art,  and  ad- 
vised her  seeing  the  best  at  once." 

Was  it  a  sly  lady,  I  wondered,  hating 
the  sound  of  vocal  scales,  next  door?  To 
the  unskilled  eye,  Adeline's  tight  little 
frame  had  the  plasticity  of  a  cheap 
wooden  doll,  but  her  hard  round  eyes 
i;li>tened  with  calm  egotistic  purpose. 
Mother  doubted  a  tritie  on  one  point, 
though  her  mind'  was  quite  made  up, 
since  recently  learning  that  True  Art 
torbids  all  prudery. 

"1  do^'t  think,  do  you,  that  a  pure 
woman  loses  any  chastity  in  dancing 
nude?" 

We  paid  and  rushed  away.  Maxima 
reverent ia  dtlftter—Oh,  jVlotiicrl  And 
Adeline  is  thirteen. 

If  any  man's  belief  in  Providence 
flags,  let  him  only  travel  slowly  and 
watch  Unas  of  all  estates  passing  un- 
scathed, projecting  their  own  simple 
atmosplicrc  so  lavishly  that  the  wise  old 
world  never  touclics  them.  They  learn 
the  ways  of  humble  restaurants,  they  can 
even  say  "hot  water"  in  three  languages, 
and  how  exact  Is  their  knowledge,  so 
generously  at  your  service,  of  "the  very 
best  pension  in  the  city  for  six  francs." 

The  simplest  and  kindest  I  ever  met 
was  in  Assisi.  A  fiercely  austere  young 
monk  showed  us  the  lower  church,  re- 
citing his  screed  disdainfully,  hating  us, 
hating  (jiotlo. 

I  na-from-the-Middle-South  eyed  him 
with  great  gentleness.  Without  in  the 
least  understanding,  she  felt  the  struggle 
of  suppressed  manhood,  his  yet  un- 
nuistcred  blood.  "Aren't  you  very 
happy,"  she  suddenly  askcid,  **here 
always  amidst  beautiful  things?" 

"Happy!"  He  forgot  himself,  in  a 
passion  of  suffering.  "I'm  sick  of  it  all! 
Sick  of  beauty,"  and  in  a  fladi  he  was 
again  impenetrnhle,  remote,  impersonally 
bent  on  his  hateful  showman's  task. 

In  the  sunshine  without,  Una  joined 
me,  rejoicing  in  an  idea.  "Thar  young 
man  seemed  upset,"  she  said.  "When  I 
get  home  I'm  going  to  mail  him  a  book 
of  moral  reflections  written  by  the  pastor 
of  our  church.  I'm  sure  he'll  find  them 


helpful.  Jc»t  wait  while  I  go  bade  and 

ask  his  name." 

My  little  show  is  over,  the  last  him 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  screen*  No, 
there's  one  more,  quite  different. 

Sicilian  mountains,  lemon  groves 
drenched  with  perfume,  carpeted  with 
oxalis,  canary-coloured,  thick  as  New 
England  snow.  Behind  all,  floating 
serenely  skyward  with  ominous  feather 
of  steam  in  her  cap,  the  white,  ever 
thrilling  shape  of  i^tna.  A  file  of  lovely 
girls  carrjing  baskets  of  pale  fruit  on 
their  Tanagra  heads  wind  down  narrow 
goat  paths,  barefooted,  to  the  sea,  some 
knitting  under  their  loads,  some  chant- 
ing in  parts,  the  ancient  pagan  song  of 
the  lemon  gatherers. 

From  a  distant  peak  a  shepherd's  nSpc 
summons  his  goats.  Breezes,  classic  as 
zephyr,  rustle  among  the  blossoms. 

"I'm  called  Annunciata;  I,  Immacu- 
lata;  I,  Providcn^^a,  they  answer  us. 

But  one  drawing  near  my  companion 
gazed  long  and  worshipfully  on  her 
northern  fairness.  "Lady,  I  have  never 
seen  a  woman  so  beautiful  as  you.  Take 
off  your  hat,  I  pray,  that  my  friends  and 
I  may  better  see  your  golden  hair." 

This  in  all  gravity,  no  smirking,  no 
flattery,  but  the  directness  with  which 
real  people  approach  the  vital  things  of 
life. 

"And  you,  cara  mia,"  asks  my  friend. 

"Come  si  chiama  lei.  dicef*' 

"My  name,"  she  answered,  "is 
Venerer 

Mary  Mots* 

Cubing  the  Circlb 

On  behalf  of  those  bizarre  and  esoteric 
tendencies  in  modern  art  of  which 
Cubism  is  the  most  notable  example,  two 
arguments  are  continually  urged:  first, 

that  these  artists  have  invented  a  new 
medium  of  expression,  an  artistry  of  the 
future  not  yet  understanded  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  secondly,  that  the  present  popu- 
lar objections  were  all  raised  aforetime 
against  masters  now  recognised  as  great 
and  even  as  classic — against  Turner  and 
Rodin,  Wagner,  and  Victor  Hugo.  The 
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trouble  with  this  h'ne  of  defense  is  that 
it  proves  nothing  because  it  mi^ht  as  well 
prove  anything,  however  untrue.  A  man 
claims  to  be  speaking  a  new  language; 
hut  he  might  say  the  same  if  he  were  talk- 
ing gibberish:  there  is  no  proof,  so  long 
as  he  remains  unintelligible.  Original 
geniuses  hin  c  been  called  charlatans;  but 
being  calleil  a  charlatan  docs  not  there- 
fore prove  original  genius;  for  some  peo- 
ple really  are  charlatans.  And  to  reach 
any  sound  basb  of  demonstration,  to 
compare  upon  any  absolute  ground  of 
criticism  the  modern  innovations  with  the 
innovations  of  Wagner  and  Turner 
would  require  a  subtle  and  profound 
analysis  of  the  philosophy  of  Art. 

But  though  the  proof  of  the  problem 
be  difficult,  its  solution  is  fortunately 
easy;  for  there  exists  one  sure  and  simple 
test  of  artistic  normality. ,  The  man  is 
bard  to  understand:  »  he'  trying  to  be 
understood?  Hie  work  of  art  appears 
exotic  or  grotesque:  is  it  meant  to  be 
beautiful  ? 

Savagery  and  decadence,  the  innocent 
and  the  effete,  take  pleasure  in  things 
surprisingly  alike.  But  the  two  pleasures 
are  as  opposite  as  the  poles.  The  Fijian 
worships  his  idol  because  it  looks  like  his 
god;  the  dilettante  ufHshlps  it  becaiKf  it 
does  not  look  like  a  man.  Ancient  Ameri- 
cans painted  themselves  because  they  ad- 
iiiirci]  paint;  modern  Americans  because 
they  do  not  admire  their  face>;.  The 
hermit  lives  like  the  cave-man ;  but  the 
cave*nian  seeks  that  luxury  which  the 
hermit  renounces.  Whatever  is  primi- 
tive or  barbaric  is  for  the  one  an  object, 
for  the  other  a  limitation.  The  savage  is 
brutal  in  his  delights  because  his  un- 
awakened  feelings  know  not  the  joy  from 
the  brutality.  Tlie  aesthete  has  exhausted 
every  rehnement  of  pleasure  until  his 
jaded  nerves  long  horribly  for  a  sensa- 
tion savage  enough  tn  rhrtn  into  life. 
Ugliness  always  means  insensibility;  but 
the  contrast  between  the  callousness  of 
innocence  and  the  numbness  of  satiety 
shows  itself  in  numberless  examples,  from 
some  of  the  darkest  pages  of  human  his- 
tory to  the  merest  trifles  of  amusement  or 
of  taste.  The  cruelty  of  children,  and 


the  cruelty  of  Rome:  the  colours  of  In- 
dian blankets  and  the  colours  of  Cubism. 
Barbarism  gropes  after  beauty;  dc- 
-(  u  r  acy  sickens  of  the  merely  beautiful. 
Civilisntinn  swings  in  a  vicious  circle, 
and  seeks  again  the  crudities  of  its  own 
beginning;  but  it  approaches  them  from 
the  opposite  side. 

And  this  contrast  as  it  appears  in  art  ■ 
is  always  and  finally  unmistakable,  be- 
cause the  one  obvious  and  certain  thing 
about  any  work  of  art  is  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  made.  Its  merit  and  mean- 
ing, the  skill  of  its  craftsmanship  and  the 
wisdom  of  its  composition,  may  demand 
critical  understanding.  The  connoisseur 
may  go  wrong  in  estimating  its  success; 
but  the  dullest  layman  can  discern  tlie 
nature  of  its  attempt.  He  need  know 
nothing  of  music  to  sense  the  emotional 
colour  of  a  song,  or  to  feel  the  pathos  of 
Btttterfiy,  the  melodrama  of  Tosca,  the 
morbidness  of  Salome.  He  may  be  bored 
alike  by  Pu  kauk  and  Pcrulcnnh,  but  he 
will  not  confuse  the  temper  of  their 
comedy.  He  may  consider  Pelleas  et 
Mel'tsande  amusing  and  the  V'enus  of 
Mclos  ugly ;  but  he  will  not  suppose  that 
they  are  meant  to  be  so.  Nothing  but 
wilful  blindness  can  mistake  what  the 
artist  is  trying  to  do:  hnw  and  how  well 
he  docs  it  is  another  matter.  And  thus 
the  truly  primitive  or  exotic  work  distin- 
guishes, almost  at  a  glance,  from  that 
which  affects  the  crude  or  the  curious, 
'1  here  are  sagas  and  old  ballads  as  rough 
and  bloody  as  The  Everlasting  Mercy; 
and  they  mean  heroism  and  pathos  as 
plainly  as  Mr.  Masefield  enjoys  the 
roughness  and  the  blood.  Oriental  music 
sounds  to  us  more  discordant  than  the 
most  wildly  nmdern  of  our  own;  but  its 
dissonance  is  not  even  to  our  ears  inten- 
tional. Thus  the  insurgent  painter  may 
draw  like  a  savage  or  an  Egyptian  and 
colour  like  a  child ;  you  will  nci  more 
impute  to  him  their  endeavour  after  clear- 
ness and  beauty  than  you  will  hear  in 
the  prattling  of  a  woman  to  a  poodle  the 
lisp  of  a  baby  learning  speech.  Even  in 
downright  Cubism,  the  first  impression 
is  not  the  mere  abstract  obscurity  of  line 
and  kaleidoscopic  conflict  of  colour:  the 
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first  impression  is  of  a  methodical  and 
adiiiircd  crudity,  a  careful  violence.  And 
that  settles  all  doubt  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  scliool,  beyond  need  of  further 
argument  Or  analysis.  They  arc  not  try- 
in>x  to  be  expressive;  they  arc  trying  to 
be  imprcii,sive.  Consciously  or  not,  they 
thank  their  god  that  they  are  not  as  other 
men ;  and  their  god  is  not  Apollo  but 
Phx'thon.  The  one  thing  certain  about 
Futurism  is  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  future,  unless  our  future  is  to  be  an 
Armageddon.  The  disease  may  spread 
into  a  pestilence,  or  be  blown  seaward 
upon  a  gale  of  healthy  laughter.  But  its 
tendency  is  not  to  be  disguised  by  any 
protestations  about  freedom  nnd  the  fu- 
ture. The  new  school  is  wliolly  and 
patently  reactionary,  decadence  aping  the 
pleasures  of  the  barbarian,  the  spirit  re- 
turning downward  to  thr  dust. 

Brian  Ilooktr. 

Cataloguing  Authors 

Mary  Stewart  Cutting  once  said  to 
a  friend  of  hers  that  she  didn't  know  she 
was  writing  suburban  stories  until  an 
rch'tor  UtM  her  so.  In  his  mind,  she  had 
become  identified  with  that  phase  of  life, 
and  he  wanted  nothing  else  from  her. 
"But  my  Little  Sioiirs  ,/  Married  Life 
are  not  necessarily  suburban  stories!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Cutting.  "The  scenes  of 
them  just  happen,  in  most  cases,  to  be 
laid  in  the  suburbs." 

"'I'haf's  iu<t  it."  the  editor  replied, 
"it  just  happens  so;  but  it  just  happens, 
too,  that  your  large  circle  of  readers  have 
associated  your  name  with  that  type  of 
Story  now,  and  it  would  be  better,  from 
my  point  of  view,  if  you  didn't  disap- 
point them."  "Hiir  Tve  written  other 
stories,"  artincd  .Mrs.  Cutting,  "and  of 
course  I  intend  to  go  on  to  other  fields. 
I  hate  the  idea  of  being  labelled.  It's 
narrowing."  And  she  went  home  and 
wrote  The  Unforeseen,  a  novel  of  city 
life. 

What  would  happen  if  Jack  T>ondnn 
wrote  a  society  story?  Would  anv 
maga/.ine  want  it?  Or  suppose  Kt.x 
Beach  deserted  Alaskan  trails  and  the 
great  out-of-doors  for  a  political  novel? 


For  years  Booth  Tarkington's  name  was 
identified  with  romantic  fiction  because 
of  Monsieur  Beaucaire.  Now  he  is 
known,  and  will  be  for  some  time,  as 
the  creator  of  the  most  adorable  boy  in 
all  American  literature,  Penrod.  Maga- 
zine editors,  for  months,  will  expect,  or 
want,  nothing  from  him  but  "Penrod" 
stories;  and  he  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
di-mand,  even  working  ni<zht  and  day. 
Can  you  think  of  Zona  (lalc  and  not  of 
Friendship  Village?  And  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  Prllcas  and  Ettarre  that  came 
to  one's  mind  at  mention  of  her  name. 
What  of  Myra  Kelly?  Will  she  be  re- 
membered by  anything  but  her  studies  of 
Fast  Side  school  children?  Even  had 
she  desired  to  break  away  from  a  phase 
of  life  that  she  had  made  all  her  own, 
Mr.  McClure,  who  introduced  her  work, 
would  have  been  foolhardy  to  let  her  do 
so. 

But  authors,  being  blest  (or  cursed), 
with  the  artistic  temperament,  arc  not 
satisfied  to  rest  in  chains.  They  do  not 
like  restrictions.  They  do  not  like  to 
found  one  note,  any  more  than  an  actor 
likes  to  play  one  role  indefinitely.  Their 
growth,  as  artists,  depends  upon  their 
ability  to  interpret  life  from  varying 
angles.  It  is  all  very  well  to  make  some 
SiVtion,  or  cross  section,  of  our  country, 
one's  exclusive  territory — for  a  time.  But 
if  a  writer  remains  too  long  in  one  place 
he  finds  it  hard  to  1:0  abroad.  The 
growers  desert  their  old  pastures,  their 
old  localities.  Mary  Wilkins  did  it  lon'Z 
ago;  so  did  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  Arthur  Stringer,  and 
.May  Sinclair.  And  think  of  Arnold 
Bennett's  versatility!  Th*  Fhe  Towns 
;ind — IJoiv  to  Live  en  Twenty-four 
Hours  a  Day.' 

Carolyn  Wells  is  one  of  our  greatest 
humourists.  After  she  had  made  a  repu- 
tation for  herself  as  one.  she  wrote,  to 
every  one's  amazement,  a  splendid  detec- 
tive story.  She  has  gone  on  writing 
them  I  and  she  has  gone  on  writing  vers 
tif  socu'te  and  the  P.itty  books  as  well, 
to  the  detriment  of  neither.  She  has 
done  away  with  the  silly  theory  that  no 
one  will  take  a  humourist  seriously. 
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Gclett  Burgess  is  taken  very  seriously. 
Did  you  ever  read  "The  White  Cat"? 
And  can  yon  believe  that  the  same  man 
wrote  "Are  You  a  RrnmMpl'"  Oliver 
Hcrford  is  not  only  a  humourist,  he  is  a 
philosopher,  ^'ou  cannot  catalogue  writ- 
en  like  these.  They  refuse  to  be  put 
away  in  filing  cabiner^. 

For  a  long  time  Josephine  Daskam 
Bacon  found  it  difficult  to  get  anything 
but  her  child  stories  published.  The 
Madness  of  Philip  had  placed  her,  in  the 
editorial  mind,  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
child-story  writers.  And  "David  Gray- 
son" ha(J  fo  assume  that  name  in  order 
to  have  his  .1  tlventures  in  Contentment 
taken  in  the  way  he  wishcii  them  to  be 
taken.  He  was  an  author  who  had  be- 
come identified  with  an  entirely  different 
type  of  work. 

In  many  editorial  offices  nowadays, 
when  schedules  are  being  made  up,  the 
remark  will  be  made,  "Let  us  get  a  Jack 
London  story,"  not,  after  the  old  man- 
ner, "Let  us  get  a  story  by  Jack  Lon- 
don." In  other  words,  "Let  us  get  a 
story  of  the  open,"  not  "l  et  us  ?er  any 
good  story  that  Jack  London  will  write 
for  us."  The  artists  complain,  too. 
James  Montgomery  Flagg  is  in  demand 


as  a  pen-and-ink  illustrator.  So,  of 
course,  is  Gibson.  Who  would  ask  for 
a  wash  drawing  by  the  latter?  Thomas 
Fogarty  has  done  so  many  Irish  types, 
and  done  them  so  remarkably  well,  that 
he  often  finds  it  hard  to  convince  art  edi- 
tors that  he  is  capable  of  other  things. 
If  you  get  a  Scumas  MacManus  story 
you  must  get  Thomas  Fognrty  drawings. 
They  arc  inseparable.  You  cannot  think 
of  one  without  the  other.  The  day  will 
come  uhrn  Anna  Katharine  Green  will 
want  to  write  something  besides  detective 
stories;  but  who  will  help  her  to  free- 
dom? And  doesn't  Will  N.  Harben 
sometimes  long  to  leave  Georgia?  Even 
O.  Henry  was  not  iirgcd  to  write  novels 
— his  short  stories  were  considered  "lit- 
tle classics*'— and  how  tired  he  must 
have  been  of  the  phrase! 

It  will  be  interesting  m  watch  authors 
like  Henry  Sydnnr  Harrison.  Julian 
Street,  Edna  Fcrber,  Fanny  Hurst,  Gou- 
verneur  Morris,  Bruno  Lessing,  Kath- 
leen Norris,  Montague  Glass^indeed, 
all  the  virile  younger  group  who  arc  do- 
ing such  brave  things,  to  see  if  they  will 
permit  a  tag  to  be  put  to  their  names. 

Charles  Hanson  Towne, 
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"clark's  fikld" 

With  each  new  volume  it  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  that  sociology  has 
playe^  havoc  with  Mr.  Herrick's  art  A 

•Clark'*  Field.  By  Robert  Herrlck.  Bos- 
Ion  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  and 
Compiny. 

You  Never  Know  Your  I.mk.  Bv  CJilbcrt 
Parker.  New  York:  George  M.  Doran  C'om- 
pan>. 

The  Return  of  thr  Prodigal.  By  May  Sin- 
clair,  New  York;  1  he  MacmiUan  Company. 


a  novelist.  In.'itead  of  depicting  condi- 
tions, as  he  did  in  his  earlier  books,  and 
letting  them  speak  for  themselves,  he  is 
all  the  time  obtruding  his  own  views, 

The  Sfrenqth  of  the  Strong.  By  Jack  I on- 
ilon.    New  York:  1  he  Marmillan  Company. 

The  Price  of  Love.  Bv  Arnold  Bennett 
New  York:  Har|>er  and  Brothers. 

When  Love  Flies  Out  ol  the  Window.  By 
Leonard  Merrick.  New  York;  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerlev. 

Runtz  Ho'  Hv  Talbot  Mttndy.  Ncw  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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cither  directly  or  through  some  chosen 
mouthpiece  from  among  his  characters. 
And,  unless  you  happen  to  be  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  Mr.  Herrick's  coononiic 
and  ethical  views,  this  constant  interven- 
tion of  the  author,  his  expressed  or  im- 
plied criticisms  of  diings  as  they  are  be- 
come  extremely  irritating.  It  is  always 
interesting^  to  see  life  through  Mr.  Her- 
rick's  eyes,  for  he  is  a  keen  observer  and 
an  artist  of  the  first  rank  in  recording 
what  he  sees ;  but  \vc  are  not  in  the  least 
interested  when  he  goes  nn  to  tell  us  what 
is  wrong  with  the  world  and  how  it  could 
be  remedied.  Half  the  time  we  do  not 
in  the  least  agree  with  his  conclusions. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  of  Clark's  Field. 
It  is  a  provoking  book,  a  book  that  leaves 
the  impression  that  it  just  missed  being  a 
very  big  achievement  indeed.  It  is  a 
crowded  book,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  actual  number  of  characters  is 
small;  you  get  a  sense  of  wide  stretches 
of  space  and  time,  of  the  rush  of  progress, 
the  jostling  of  multitudes,  the  mushroom 
growth  of  crowded  tenements, — and  yet 
in  actuality  this  is  all  seen  in  miniature, 
through  the  conversion  of  one  fifty-acre 
lot  into  city  streets  and  blocks.  To  sum 
it  up  in  the  briefest  possible  way,  Clerk's 
Field  is  an  indutnicnt  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  of  inheritance  and  real  prop- 
erty. The  field  in  question  is  the  rem- 
nant of  an  <dd  farm  that  has  been  in  the 
Clark  family  tor  generations.  In  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  darks,  we  have  a  typical  case 
of  hundreds  of  good  old  New  England 
families  of  the  sturdy  yeoman  type,  who 
little  by  little  have  deteriorated  under 
changing  modern  conditions,  lost  their 
zeal  and  industry',  sold  their  holdings 
piecemeal,  and  are  rv  l  ImtK  foredoomed 
to  become  extinct.  So  it  i-  with  the 
Clarks.  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Samuel  is  dead,  his  son  John 
and  his  daughter  .Aggie  arc  dead,  and  Ag- 
gie's daughter,  Adellc.  a  silent,  repressed 
little  girl  of  twelve,  alone  remains  to  lay 
claim  to  the  clouded  title  m  Clark's 
Field.  For  fifty  years  the  family  have 
been  trying  to  sell  that  fifty  acres.  Old 
Samuel  would  gladly  have  taken  five 
diousand  dollars  for  it ;  but  unfortunately 


the  land  had  been  willed  by  his  father 
to  Samuel  and  his  brother  Edward 
jointly,  and  Edward  disappeared  half  a 
century  ago  in  the  Far  West,  and  no 
trace  of  him  or  his  possible  heirs  can  be 
found.  Meanwhile,  the  little  farming 
village  of  Alton  has  slowly  changed, 
throu^  the  expansion  of  the  neighbour- 
ing metropolis  into  a  thriving  suburb, 
and  the  value  of  the  land  has  soared  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Litde  Addle,  on  the 
death  of  her  only  remaining  relative,  a 
widowed  aunt,  is  removed  from  the  sor- 
did lodging  house  where  she  has  done 
much  of  the  drudgery,  and  placed  by  the 
kindly  interest  of  a  shrewd  probate  judge 
under  the  competent  guardianship  of  the 
Washington  Trust  Company.  This  com- 
pany so  ingeniously  manages  the  invok  ed 
legal  tangle  of  Clark's  Field  that  it  W- 
comes  one  of  the  historic  booms  in  real 
estate,  and  the  obscure  little  waif  finds 
herself  within  a  few  years  an  heiress  pos- 
sessed of  five  millions  in  her  own  right 
and  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  sycophants 
and  fortune  hunters.  The  development 
of  Adelle*s  mind,  under  the  peculiar  and 
trying  conditions  of  a  fortune  thrust  upon 
her  before  she  was  mentally  fitted  to  re- 
ceive it,  is  admirable  in  its  clear-sighted 
discernment.  The  abrupt  transition  from 
slavery  to  opulence  beyond  her  dreams  is 
enough  to  spoil  the  character  of  a  young 
woman  of  far  bigger  mentality  and  char- 
acter than  little  Adelle;  and  when  the 
process  of  spoiling  is  aggravated  by  a  few 
years  at  a  fashionable  boarding  school, 
and  personally  conducted  tra\  cl  courses 
in  Europe  and  up  the  Nile,  the  wonder 
is  that  the  girl  still  remains,  in  spite  of 
her  snoblrishness,  a  rather  sweet  and  lov- 
able personality.  But,  of  course,  with  no 
woman  of  the  right  sort  to  guide  her  and 
with  unlimited  means  at  hand  with^which 
to  commit  follies,  she  is  foreordained  to 
come  to  grief;  and  the  only  wonder  is 
that  her  fnllv  takes  no  wor  t  form  than 
a  runaway  marriage  with  a  handsome 
young  Califomian,  an  impecunious  ar< 
tist,  lazy,  incompetent,  and  quite  ready 
to  let  a  pretty  girl  support  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Up  to  this  point  in  the 
story  the  present  reviewer  enjoyed  it  dior- 
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oughly;  but  now  Mr.  Hcrrick  begins  to 
interfere  with  his  characters'  destinies,  re* 
fusing  to  let  them  work  otit  t'lrir  own 
salvation,  and  making  chance,  fate,  and 
hb  owli  irfiilosophy  of  Vie  dictate  what 
shall  beoome  of  them.  Adelle  and  her 
mismated  husband  go  to  California  to 
live,  and  spend  a  large  slice  of  her  five 
milUons  in  building  a  gorgeous  castle 
overlooking  a  ravine;  Now  among  the 
masons  engaged  on  this  work  is  nnc  man 
who  evidently  is  not  an  Italian  but  an 
American  of  clean  New  England  stock, 
and  who  should  he  turn  out  to  be  but  the 
missing  heir  of  Edward  Clark,  \\  hi>e  dis- 
appearance clouded  the  title  ot  Clark's 
Field  for  over  half  a  century!  Adclle's 
rapid  cstran;:rmpnr  from  her  busban>l,  tlie 
latter's  intemperate  habits,  which  lead  him 
accidentally  to  set  fire  to  the  house  and 
thus  cause  the  death  of  their  only  child ; 
her  subsequent  divorce,  and  her  growing 
interest  in  the  illiterate  and  rather  un> 
couth  stone-mason  cousin  make  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  volume.  And  at  the  close 
there  is  a  parting  ^uijccstton  that  she  will 
Hnd  a  belated  happiness  in  a  second  mar- 
riage and  will  spend  the  money  which  has 
brought  her  nothing  but  trouble  in  pub- 
lic improvements  in  that  part  of  the  town 
which  was  once  Clark's  Field.  And 
hereupon  Mr.  Herrick  tndulgn,  through 
the  mouth  of  the  old  probate  judge,  in  a 
lengthy  dissertation  on  the  subject  of 
private  ownership  of  land,  not  realising 
that  if  his  story  has  conveyed  the  lessoti 
he  intended,  his  sermonising  is  superflu- 
ous, and  if  the  story  has  conveyed  a  lesson 
other  than  what  he  intended,  his  attempt 
to  point  the  moral  is  futile.    In  other 
words,  if  the  story  has  convinced  a  reader 
that  our  property  law>  arc  bad,  he  doesn't 
need  to  have  Mr.  Herrick  tell  him  what 
he  thinks,  while  if,  as  may  well  happen, 
it  leaves  the  reader  quite  content  to  let 
the  laws  stand  as  they  are,  then  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  care  to  listen  to  a  last 
word  argument  against  them.   The  best 
art  in  Return  is  that  which  lets  the  story 
speak  for  itself,  a  principle  which  Mr. 
Herrick  once  knew  but  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten. 


"VOU    NKVI  R   KNOW  VOI  R    LI  Ck" 

This  story  is  frankly  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Parker's  usual  high  standard  of  fiction. 

It  has,  to  be  sure,  a  certain  ease  of  style, 

and  its  portrayal  of  character  reveals  the 
well-trained  hand;  but  it  leaves  the  im- 
pression of  having  been  done  half-heart- 
edly and  with  more  or  less  haste.  Be- 
sides it  sadly  strains  our  credulity.  Imag- 
ine, if  you  please,  a  young  Irishman  of 
good  family,  owner  of  large  estates  and 
husband  of  a  charming  and  idolised  wife. 
But  unfortunately  Shiel  Crn/ier  h,ns  one 
fault,  a  passion  for  betting  on  horses;  and 
little  by  little,  he  has  stripped  himself  of 
h;<  -iilu'ritance,  and  at  last,  in  spite  of  a 
solemn  promise  to  his  wife  never  to  bet 
again,  gathers  together  his  fe>v  remaining 
pounds,  stakes  them  all  on  one  race,  and 
then,  not  daring  to  face  his  wife,  and  un- 
willing to  live  upon  her  bounty, — for  she 
.  il  rich  in  her  own  right, — he  emigrates  to 
Canada.  All  this  antedates  the  story  by 
five  vcars;  and  during  all  this  time  he 
chcri?hes  a  letter,  the  envelope  of  which 
bears  his  wife's  handwriting,  the  letter 
containing  her  last  bitter  reproaches  be- 
fore he  sailed.    But  he  has  never  opened 
the  letter,  preferring  to  conjecture  the 
cruel  words  rather  than  have  them  meet 
his  r\r-.    Ill  Canada  lie  has  made  his  way 
slowly,  waiting  for  a  big  opportunity, 
a  chance  to  share  in  a  certain  big  land 
speculation,  which  has  just  ripened  and 
which  demands  a  few  thousaiul  dollars 
in  ready  cash.   His  credit  is  good,  but  he 
has  made  enemies  through  testimony 
given  in  a  murder  trial,  and  not  only  are 
the  banks  closed  to  him,  but  one  day  he 
is  shot  from  an  ambush  and  very  nearly 
dies.  Now  there  is  a  fine  young  woman, 
daughter  of  hi*;  landlady,  a  brave,  loyal 
slip  of  a  girl  w  ith  Irish  eyes  and  an  Irish 
voice;  and  although  she  loves  hira  her- 
self, she  determines  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  with  his  wife.   So  w  hile  he 
lies  ill.  she  secrctlv  <ends  a  letter  to  Ire- 
land, so  wisely  worded  that  it  brings  the 
other  woman  speeding  across  the  Atlan- 
tic.   Now,  here  is  the  part  that  leaves 
us  incredulous.    On  the  day  of  the  fatal 
horse-race,  when  Shiel  lost  his  all,  wc  arc 
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a-^krii  to  believe  that  the  wife,  who  had  a 
deadly  hatred  for  betting,  found  fifty 
pounds  in  Shiel's  desk,  yielded  to  an  im- 
pulse, staked  it  on  a  different  horse  at 
enormous  odds,  and  miraculously  cleared 
four  thousand  pounds.  When  Kitty,  the 
landlady's  daughter,  hears  this  she  has  an 
inspiration.  "^V)llr  husband  has  never 
read  your  cruel  letter,"  she  tells  the  other 
woman.  "Now,  what  ynti  must  do  is  this: 
"wt  will  ^toam  the  t  pe  open,  and 
ynu  will  write  another  letter,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  first,  telling  about  your 
lucky  bet,  and  enclosing  the  four  diou- 
sand  pounds.  Then  he  w  ill  be  filled  with 
remorse,  thinking  how  be  wronced  von 
by  leaving  you  all  these  years,  when  you 
had  been  so  forgiving.**  The  scheme  is 
successful:  it  never  occurs  to  the  husband 
to  notice  that  the  envelope  has  been  tam- 
pered with,  nor  that  its  thickness  has  been 
curiously  augmented, — ^and  what  is  more, 
the  money  comes  providcntialh  at  the 
\ciy  last  moment  to  save  him  from  being 
crowded  out  of  the  big  land  deal.  The 
book  is  not  lacking  in  cert.iiu  readable 
qualities,  but  it  leaves  behind  it  the  im- 
pression of  not  having  been  quite  worth 
while. 

"tHK  RtTURX  OF  THE  PRODtCM." 

No  such  impres.^ion  is  left  by  May 
Sinclair*s  new  volume  of  short  stories, 
Thr  Return  of  the  Prodigal,  which  gives 
new  evidence  of  this  author's  fine  artis- 
try, deep  insight  and  unwavering  adher- 
ence to  her  own  high  standard.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  single  out  ain  ot  ih<  -r  stories 
for  special  analysis;  that  is  why  a  cer- 
tain injustice  must  always  be  suffered  by 
volumes  of  short  stories  possessing  such 
even  and  sustained  merit.  And  of 
course  any  choice  must  be  largely  per- 
sonal. Perhaps  other  readers  would  not 
agree  that  the  two  stories  most  deserving 
of  special  mention  are  "The  Gift"  and 
"The  Flaw,"  yet  they  both  have  a  cer- 
tain poignancy,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
fine  elusiveness  tliat  make  them  gems  of 
the  first  water.  In  "  The  Ciift"  we  have 
tlie  ca>c  of  a  3oung  woman  whose  ambi- 
tion it  has  long  been  to  write;  but  her 
efforts  are  futile  until  she  meets  a  man 


with  just  the  right  magnetism  to  awaken 
the  power  that  is  slumbering  in  her.  Or 
perhaps  the  power  was  not  really  m  her 
after  all,  but  simply  something  external, 
something  that  he  unconsciously  gives 
her.  At  all  events,  the  stories  which  she 
now  turns  out  from  time  to  time  are  lit- 
tle miracles  of  art,  and  the  one  reward 
that  she  craves  is  his  word  of  praise  when 
he  reads  them.  He  docs  not  for  a  time 
suspect  that  she  has  fallen  in  love  with 
him;  had  he  done  so  he  would  have  be- 
gun earlier  to  avoid  her.  He  has  had  one 
bitter  experience  in  life,  a  marriage  with 
a  woman  now  long  dead,  who  was  so  un- 
worthy, so  mentally  and  morally  inferior 
that  the  bare  thought  of  a  second  union 
is  abhorrent  to  him.  Now  the  other 
woman,  the  one  to  whom  he  has  brought 
"the  gift"  asks  nothing  from  him;  she  is 
content  to  go  through  life,  writing  her 
little  masterpieces,  drawing  her  inspira- 
tion from  his  words  of  praise,  happy  in 
the  expectation  of  his  rare,  brief  visits. 
And  then  suddenly  her  little  paradise  is 
shattered.  She  has  a  rival,  a  cold,  calcu- 
latiriL.'  person  who  knows  that  the  man 
will  never  marry  again,  that  he  has  noth- 
ing to  give  any  woman  save  a  somewhat 
reserved  friendship, — but  that  friendship 
slie  wants  exclusively  to  herself.  So  she 
sets  deliberately  to  work  to  instill  into 
the  man*s  mind  the  fact  that  the  other 
woman  loves  him  and  the  possibility  that 
he  may  conuiilt  himself  and  become  ir- 
remediably entangled.  And  the  result  is 
that  his  visits  cease,  the  woman  loses  "the 
gift."  and  what  is  more,  she  loses  her 
desire  to  live. — and  a  few  months  later 
he  reads  a  notice  of  her  deatli. 

Kqually  subtle  and  delicate  is  *The 
Fault."  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  con- 
vey at  second  hand.  Here  again  we  have 
a  man  whose  first  marriage  was  tragic, 
ending  in  infidelity  and  divorce.  But-tn 
course  of  time  he  meets  nnnther  woman 
whom  he  seriousl\  thinks  ot  a>king  to  be 
his  wife.  It  happens,  however,  that  the 
first  wife  had  various  mannerisms,  little 
unforgettable  poses,  certain  tricks  of  arm 
and  wrist,  all  of  which  haunt  him  like 
the  memory  of  a  bad  dream.  And  by 
some  malignant  jest  of  fate,  ditt  other 
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woman,  the  one  to  whom  he  is  on  the 

point  of  proposing,  unconsciously  uses  the 
same  gestures,  the  s:irnp  little  afFectations. 
And  at  the  crucial  iiionKMU,  as  he  bends 
over  her  to  utter  the  decisive  words,  she 
raises  both  arms  above  her  lic  ;ul.  atul  he 
sees  her  face  for  a  moment  trained  be- 
tween her  two  white  elbows,  the  counter- 
part attitude  of  that  other  one,  on  the 
hideous  nitjht  when  he  came  home  just 
in  time  to  see  her  yield  her  lips  to  her 
lover's  kiss.  And  that  is  why  his  dcdara- 
tion  is  never  uttered,  and  why  the  girl 
never  biows  how  she  lost  her  opportunity. 

**THB  STRENGTH  OP  THB  STRONG" 

.  Another  noteworthy  collection  of  short 
storie*;  is  Jack  London's  new  volume. 
The  Strength  0}  the  Strong.  They  are 
varied  enough  to  suit  the  most  diverse 
tastes,  and  in  point  of  time  they  iccrp  us 
skipping  up  and  down  the  centuries,  from 
primordial  days  to  the  dim  vistas  of  fu- 
turity, as  nimbly  as  though  he  were  en- 
dowed with  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  conven- 
ient "Time  Machine."  The  story  that 
gives  the  book  its  title  may  be  defined  as 
a  sort  of  sociological  parable,  told  by  a 
man  of  the  stone  age.  a  monkey  man, 
bowed  with  years,  who  tells  the  eager 
circle  of  his  great-grandchildren  the  his> 
tory  of  the  tribe's  slow  emergence  from 
barbarism,  their  experiments  in  local  pov- 
ernment,  their  mistakes  in  private  owner- 
diip  of  land,  and  their  final  victory 
through  breaking  up  the  monopoly  of 
the  few  and  uniting  in  a  free  and  equal 
communism.  All  of  which,  while  clev- 
erly done,  is  rather  tedious,  blatantly  un- 
real, and  to  the  reader  who  does  not  hap- 
pen to  share  Mr.  London's  economic  con- 
victions, quite  unimportant.  Of  a  very 
different  class  is  the  amazing  and  de- 
licious piece  of  wlioKs.ile  extravagance 
called  "The  Unparalleled  Invasion."  In 
it  the  audior  has  taken  one  of  his  fonrard 
bounds,  a  century  or  twro,  and  imagines 
that  China  has  undergone  a  great  awak- 
ening. Her  population  has  multiplied 
beyond  belief,  and  the  yellow  hordes  have 
overnm  the  greater  part  of  the  continent 
of  Asta.  They  conquer  through  sheer 
force  of  numbers.   An  army  of  invasion 


numbering  millions,  invades  adjoining 

territory,  and  on  its  heels  comes  another 
army  nf  wives  and  children  with  all  their 
worldly  goods, — and  they  come  to  stay. 
All  Europe  and  America  are  aghast.  It 
is  the  old  bugaboo  of  the  Yellow  Peril 
now  come  in  grim  earnest,  the  "^'cUow 
Peril  magnified  to  the  nth  degree.  But 
one  day  a  certain  quiet,  unobtrusive  little 
American  calls  at  the  W'liirc  House,  and 
uhar  he  has  to  suggest  to  the  President 
results  in  a  secret  conference  of  the 
world's  powers.  Then  follows  the  most 
astounding  gathering  of  a  gigantic  host 
ot  the  allied  armies  and  navies  of  the 
civilised  world,  brought  together,  not  for 
the  purpoae  of  invading  China,  but  of 
drawing  an  immense  cordon  around  her 
on  land  and  sea,  so  that  not  one  China- 
man can  escape.  And  when  arrange- 
ments are  completed,  a  vast  squadron  of 
little  aeroplanes  are  seen  soaring  over  the 
whole  Chinese  Empire, everywhere  letting 
fall  a  rain  of  little  glass  tubes.  And 
within  a  fortnight  China  is  stricken,  not 
with  one  plague,  but  with  twenty :  ty- 
phoid, leprosy,  yellow  fever,  bubonic 
plague,  the  sleeping  sickness,  these  and 
innumerable  others,  let  loose  in  an  un- 
imaginable orgy  of  pestilence  and  corrup- 
tion. It  is  a  Dance  Macabre  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale;  and  the  only  reason  why  it  in  a 
measure  defeats  itself  is  that  it  is  just  a 
little  too  big,  too  ghastly,  too  wholesale 
in  its  horror  for  the  human  mind  quite 
to  \:  italisc  it.  We  end  by  feeling  as 
little  kinship  for  the  expiring  billions  of 
tortured  Chinese  as  for  the  same  number 
of  garden  ants. 

"the  price  of  love" 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett's  new  novel.  The 
Price  of  Luve,  may  be  defined  as  a  be- 
twixt and  between  sort  of  book,  belong- 
ing neither  to  the  much  too  small  group 
of  his  really  big  achievements,  nor  to  the 
far  more  numerous  assortment  of  those 
more  or  less  negligible  productions  which 
he  has  himself  chosen  to  call  "Fantasias.  " 
The  Price  of  Love  takes  us  back  once 
more  to  the  Five  Towns,  with  the  leaden 
heaviness,  of  t'leir  •^moke-laden  atmosphere 
and  dull  monotony.    The  opening  chap- 
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tcrs  promise  well ;  they  arc  unmistakably 
from  the  &anie  hand  that  gave  us  Ciay- 
hanper  and  The  Otd  fFwe/  Tale. 
Narrow,  repressed  lives,  pathetically 
grateful  for  any  petty  little  break  in  the 
dull  routine.  That  is  the  impression  that 
we  get  at  our  first  introduction  into  the 
quiet,  orderly,  spotlessly  neat  sitting- 
room  where  gentle  old  Mrs.  Maiden  and 
her  efficient  and  devoted  young  compan- 
ion, Richd  Fleckring,  are  watting  in 
mmc  little  perturbation  for  the  arrival  of 
the  old  lady's  two  nephews,  who  are  to 
dine  witli  licr.  Both  young  men  are  late; 
Julian  Maiden  because,  as  his  telegram 
states,  his  train  from  Lon<lon  has  been 
delayed;  Louis  Fores,  because,  as  he  nat- 
urally takes  good  care  not  to  state,  he  has 
worked  an  hour  overtime  at  his  desk,  doc- 
toring up  the  account  books  so  that  tliey 
will  bear  inspection  on  the  morrow. 
Meanwhile,  during  the  hour  of  waiting, 
there  arrives  a  self-important,  much  be- 
whiskered  personage,  Thomas  liatchgrcw, 
trustee  of  the  old  lady's  slender  income. 
A  mortgage  has  just  been  taken  up,  and, 
as  it  is  too  late  to  bank  the  money,  he  has 
dropped  in  to  place  the  amount,  one  thou- 
sand pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes, 
in  the  custody  of  the  old  lady  herself. 
Now  Mrs.  Maiden,  we  liavc  already  dis- 
covered to  be  a  very  feeble,  nervous  and 
forgetful  old  lady.  There  have  been  bur- 
glaries in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  tliat  thousand  pounds  fills 
her  with  unreasoning  terror.  We  see  her 
eagerly  taking  advantage  of  Rachel's  mo- 
mentary absence,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
creting those  notes  in  various  places  that 
she  hopes  she  will  be  able  to  remember 
the  next  day.  At  last  the  two  nephews 
arrive,  and  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  of 
them  the  reader  most  cordially  despises, 
Julian  for  his  bad  manners,  or  Louis  for 
his  lack  of  character.  There  is  no  use  in 
pretending  that  this  is  a  big  book,  for  it  is 
not.  But  it  had  possibilities,  which  the 
author  .somehow  failed  to  follow  up.  In 
fact,  a  good  dral  of  the  business  connect- 
ing with  the  misving  notes, — for  of  course 
they  disappear  over  night, — is  little  less 
than  clap- trap.  But  it  has  seemed  worth 
while  to  reproduce  the  opening  scene  with 


some  detail,  because  the  whole  interest  in 
what  follows  rests  upon  the  rather  un- 
common power  of  suggestion  in  these 
opening  pages.    We  see  very  little  of 

what  happens,  and  the  chances  are  that 
where  we  guess  we  guess  wrong;  but  we 
certainly  do  get,  with  almost  photo- 
graphic vividness,  an  Impression  of  the 

different  characters  and  of  their  various 
individual  capacities  for  good  or  evil. 
The  mystery  of  the  stolen  money  is  slow 

in  clearing  up,  and  while  there  is  no  use- 
ful purpose  served  by  revealing  the  heart 
of  the  mystery  in  a  review,  this  much  at 
least  should  be  said,  if  only  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  rlie  title.  Rachel  marries  nnc 
of  the  nephews,  and  eventually  she  comes 
to  know  that  a  certain  share  of  the  guilt 
is  upon  his  conscience.  But  because  her 
own  lo\e  is  of  a  rather  perfect  sort  she 
eventually  realises  that  she  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price ;  she  is  aWe  to  say,  bravely 
and  sincerely,  "I  don't  want  him  perfect. 
If  anything  goes  wrong,  well,  let  it  go 
wrong!  1  am  his  wife,  I'm  his  I" 

"WHBN  LOVE  PLIBS  OUT  OP  THB  WIN- 
DOW^ 

ff  'hen  Love  Flies  Out  of  the  IVindoWt 
by  Leonard  Merrick,  i>  frankly  a  good 
deal  of  a  disappointment.  Ihere  is 
something  rather  tediously  familiar  bodi 
in  the  ground  plan  of  the  story  and  in  the 
tissue  of  episodes  from  which  it  is  woven. 
Ralph  Lingham  and  Meenie  Weston  are 
certainly  not  the  first  couple,  either  in 
real  life  or  in  fiction,  who  have  married 
in  haste  on  the  strength  of  a  small  wind- 
fall and  some  visionary  hopes,  and  after 
a  few  brief  months  of  moonshine  and  rap- 
turc  and  golden  dreams,  wake  up  to  find 
that  gaunt  hunger,  stalking  in  at  the 
door,  has  at  least  temporarily  driven  love 
out  through  the  open  casement.  And 
when  we  add  that  the  young  woman  in 
question  is  a  struggling  actress  in  dire 
straits,  and  the  hero  a  novelist  whose 
novels  fail  to  sell,  the  whole  thing  sounds 
still  more  painfully  hackneyed.  We  know 
beforehand  just  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Under  die  pressure  of  iMcesucy,  the 
,  young  novelist  is  going  to  do  poorer  and 
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poorer  work;  eJimrs  rind  publishers  are 
going  to  be  more  and  more  obdurate; 
and  finally  the  one  thing  that  he  has 
sworn  shall  not  happen  inevitably  amies 
about:  the  wife  pne<;  back  on  the  staiie. 
It  would  not  be  difficult,  with  a  little 
thought,  to  draw  up  a  list  of  a  round 
dozen  of  stories  dealing  with  just  thtt 
situation ;  and  in  most  of  them,  so  far  as 
memory  recalls  them,  the  husband,  after 
making  himself  phenomenally  objection- 
able with  his  jealousy  and  wounded  pride, 
goads  the  wife  into  demanding  a  tempo- 
rary separation,  and  eventually  gets  her 
back  on  her  own  terms.  All  of  which 
fits  the  present  volume  like  a  well-worn 
glove.  Frankly,  the  practised  novel  reader 
could  have  filled  in  for  himself  the  main 
thread  of  the  story  from  t!u-  moment  of 
the  hasty  marriafrc  in  Paris,  with  about 
the  same  ease  that  a  lawyer's  clerk  fills 
in  a  blank  summons  or  subpoena.  Yet 
perhaps  this  view  is  a  trifle  ungrateful. 
Mr.  Merrick  always  manages  to  give  us 
a  few  characters  that  are  temporarily  at 
least  worth  while.  Any  veteran  travdler 
will  understand  the  distinction  implied 
by  the  word  "temporarily."  There  are 
golden  hours  of  transient  intercourse 
with  strangers  who  are  eminently  worth 
while  for  the  brief  duration  of  a  railway 
jonrney,  a  table-d'hote  or  n  mountain 
climb,  but  whom  we  could  not  tor  an  in- 
stant imagine  wanting  to  meet  day  after 
day,  summer  and  winter,  in  rain  or  sun- 
shine, in  the  city  of  our  hnme.  So  it  is 
with  the  people  of  book-land.  There  arc 
some  to  whom  we  would  gladly  give  the 
freedom  of  our  city  ;  there  arc  others  who 
are  glorious  companions  for  an  hour  on 
the  highway  of  adventure;  and  among 
the  latter  Mr.  Merrick's  entertaining 
personages  hold  a  not  inGonq)icuous  place. 

"rung  ho!" 

One  stops  for  a  sober  second  thought, 
and  then  for  still  a  third,  after  reading 
Talbot  Mundy's  undeniablystirring  story 
of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  days,  Ruriff  Tlo!  Is 
it  a  really  big  book,  written  with  intimate 
knowledge  of  plot  within  plot,  secret  jeal- 
ousies and  machinations,  rdtgious  intol- 


erance and  racial  liatrcils,  that  go  to  make 
up  what  Mr.  Kipling  has  called  the 
Great  Game?  Or  is  it  sheer  melodrama 
cleverly  disguised,  and  noW  and  then  a 
little  cheap  in  its  spectacular  trickery? 
In  other  words,  just  where  does  it  stand 
between,  let  us  say,  Mr.  Kipling  and 
Archibald  Clavering  Gunter?  The  an- 
swer, as  already  intimated,  is  not  easy. 
The  plot  is  now  and  then  a  little  too 
madiine-made,  the  situatibfis  are  too  pal- 
pably worked  up  for  a  sensational  effect, 
the  coincidences  are  too  miraculously 
well  timed.  And  yet,  although  we  see 
the  cogs  and  wires,  the  ill-dtsguued  ma- 
chinery, none  the  less  the  author  does  get 
his  effects,  he  docs  stir  our  pulses  and 
send  big  thrills  of  sheer, exuberant  delight 
rioting  through  our  veins.  It  all  happens 
in  a  central  Indian  town  nf  Ilowrah,  a 
town  especially  affected  with  the  pre- 
vailing unrest  of  the  natives.  There  is 
a  bitter  rivalry  between  the  reigning  Ma- 
harajah of  Howrah  and  his  unscrupulous 
brother,  Jaimihr,  who  has  cast  covetous 
eyes  on  two  objects  that  are  destined  to 
remain  beyond  his  grasp:  his  brother's 
throne,  and  Rosemar\'  McClean,  the 
pretty  daughter  of  an  American  mission- 
ary. Now,  the  plot  that  is  fermenting 
throughout  all  India  includes  the  over- 
throw of  Fnplish  dominion;  and  there  arc 
certain  hill  tribes,  ruled  by  a  proud  band 
of  Rajputs  and  Rangars,  who  are  still 
wavering  in  their  allefjiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  They  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  old  days  when  they  did  wonders 
of  valour  under  the  leadership  of  an  Eng- 
lish officer.  Cunningham, — Cunningham- 
Bahadur;  and  rashly  they  pledge  them- 
selves, if  another  such  as  Cunningham 
should  be  found,  to  espouse  the  British 
cause  and  follow  him.  Now,  it  happens 
that  at  this  very  hour  young  Cunning- 
ham, son  of  Cimningham-Bahadur,  is  on 
his  way  to  India  in  company  of  a  number 
of  young  subalterns,  impatient  for  active 
service.  The  way  in  which  young  Cun- 
ningham n  received  by  the  impasuve  Ran- 
pars,  tested  by  them,  tested  cruelly,  bru- 
tally, relentlessly,  and  not  found  want- 
ing; and  the  mighty  deeds  that  he  and 
thoe  dauntless  hills-men  achieve,  when 
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thcv  come  to  perfect  uiulerstandiiig  and 
confidence,  xnAt  pages  that  are  good  to 
read,  pages  that  will  hear  a  second  rcad- 
inj:,  too.  Of  course,  the  presiruc  of 
Rosemary,  the  missionary's  daughter,  at 
all  sorts  of  places  and  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions  that  make  a  woman  a  serious 
encumbrance,  gives  the  story  something 
of  a  Grausterk  flavour,  and  her  repeated 


rescue  from  the  machinations  of  Jainuhr 
and  her  ultimate  union  with  Cunning- 
hani-Rahadur  supgests  the  conventional 
"Let  us  gaily  cheer  the  bride!"  chorus 
of  comic  opera.  None  the  less,  there  is 
good  stcrh'ng  stuf?  in  Rung  Ho!  with  its 
ririfiinn  battle-cry  title.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  author  has  more  of  the  same  sort  in 
store  for  us. 


RANDOM  GLEANINGS  FROM  CURRENT 

NOVELS* 

BY  NORMAN  BRYCE 


If  we  are  nut  too  hypercritical  in  our 
8tandar(!>  of  fiction,  there  is  a  wide 
rnouL'li  variety  an  the  current  bookshelf 
to  satisfy  the  widest  range  of  tastes.  For 
instance,  do  you  want  to  be  transported 
out  of  the  accustomed  and  conventional, 
into  an  e.xotic  setting,  and  to  bo  made  to 
vibrate  in  sympathy  with  the  most  inti- 
mate sufferings  of  a  proud,  tender  and 
much  wronged  woman?  Then  by  all 
means  read  that  poignant  little  tragedy 
by  Jane  Stocking,  with  the  laconic  title, 
Fia  P.  and  O.  It  is  a  rare  piece  of  self- 
rc\clati()n  by  the  American  wife  of  a 
German  diplomat  in  Shanghai,  whose  il- 
lusions of  life  arc  rudely  brushed  aside 
because  of  her  husband's  open  and  un- 
ashamed ifisi>;tence  that  the  human  male  is 
naturall\  polygamous.   Tlie  book  is  very 

•Via  F.  .md  ().  By  Jane  Stocking.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Palace  of  Darkened  Windows.  By 
Mary  Hastings  Bradley.  New  York:  D. 
Applcton  and  Company. 

The  Purple  Mists.  By  F.  £.  Milit  Young. 
New  York :  The  John  Lane  Company. 

Pidgin  Island.  B\  Harold  MacGrath. 
Indianapolis:  The  Hubbn-Mcrrill  Company. 

No.  13  Washington  Square.  By  Leroy 
Scott.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  and  Company. 

Hlnck  is  White.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcbeon.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 

Punch  and  Judv.  Bv  Edwin  Pugh.  In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 


subtle,  very  real,  and  its  shadows  are 
deftly  relieved  by  occasional  lighter 
touches;  while  the  unfnrc'^ern  rolling 
away  of  the  clouds  at  the  end  brings  that 
sympathetic  relief  wlikh  we  feel  at  the 
happy  readjustment  of  the  trouUes  of 
those  near  and  dear  to  us. 

Another  story  with  an  Oriental  set- 
ting is  The  Palace  of  Darkened  Wtn- 
dwis,  by  Mat}'  Hastings  Bradley,  the 
action  of  which  is  distributed  between 
Cairo,  Karnak  and  the  Sahara  desert. 
If  wilful  and  capricious  Arlee  Bcedwr 
had  been  content  to  heed  young  Falcon- 
er's warning  against  Captain  Kcrissen, 
the  handsome  and  ardent  Egyptian  offi- 
cer, she  would  not  have  found  herself  a 
prisoner  in  a  strnn^rc  old  palace  with 
barred  and  curtained  windows,  and  a 

Gray  Youth.  By  Oliver  Onions.  New 
York:  The  George  H.  Do  ran  Company. 

Cordelia  Blossom.  Ey  George  Randolph 
Chester.  New  York:  The  Hnrat  Interna- 
tional Library  Company. 

The  Intervening  Lady.  By  Edgar  Jepson. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Bobby.  By  J.  J.  Bell.  New  York:  The 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Mirandy.  Ry  Dnrothv  Dix.  New  York: 
The  Hurst  IntcniJitionnl  Library  Company. 

Jehanc  of  tlic  I^'orcst.  By  L.  A.  ralboL 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The  Primal  Lure.  By  V.  E.  Koe.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

A  Son  of  the  Ages.  By  Stanley  Waterloo. 
Garden  (Mty  and  New  York:  DMiUeday, 
Page  and  Company. 
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fair  prospect  of  decking  the  Captain's 
harem  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Had  she 
had  no  one  but  the  well-meanmg  and 

slow-witted  En^ishmaii,  Falconer,  to  aid 
her,  Arlee's  chances  for  freedom  would 
have  been  negUgible;  but  it  happened  that 
she  had  another  devoted  dave,  one  Billy 
B.  Hill,  an  American  whose  middle 
name,  to  his  own  chagrin,  was  Bunker, 
and  who  deserved,  by  the  time  his  ex- 
ploits were  ended,  two  monuments  in- 
stead of  one,  for  he  out-gencralled  not 
only  the  Britisher,  but  Captain  Kerissan 
and  a  host  of  fanatical  Arabs  into  the 
bargain.  There  is  no  danger  of  mistak* 
ing  this  book  for  a  higher  type  of  fiction 
than  it  really  is.  But  of  its  kind  it  is 
rather  worth  while. 

We  have  had  so  many  South  African 
books  of  late  that  picturesque  verbal 
landscapes  of  veldt  and  kopje  are  not  in 
themselves  sufficient  excuse  for  a  book's 
existence.  The  Purple  Mists,  by  F.  E. 
Mills  Young,  is  not  a  bad  piece  of  work 
in  plot,  provided  you  can  still  muster  up 
interest  in  the  revolt  of  an  inexperienced 
young  girl  who  marries  without  love  or 
a  notion  of  what  love  means,  mercK  tor 
the  sake  of  a  home.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Euretta  Monkswell  finds 
herself  after  her  brother-in-law's  ill-treat- 
ment has  driven  her  from  his  farm  to 
support  herself  by  nursing  the  sick  in  die 
neighbouring  town ;  and  young  Dr. 
Shaw,  "doing  locum  for  Dr.  Tennant," 
persuades  her,  from  mixed  motives,  to 
become  his  wife.  '  The  two  skirt  the 
brink  of  some  tragic  blunders  in  the 
course  of  their  slow  readjustment;  and 
the  story  at  times  becomes  a  little  tedi- 
ous, in  spite  of  the  author's  well-meant 
efforts  to  glorify  a  common  and  somc- 
w  iiat  sordid  situation  with  a  halo  of  pur- 
ple mists. 

It  is  something  of  a  relief  to  turn  to  a 

frankly  extravagant  story  of  adventure, 
such  as  Pidgin  Island,  by  Harold  Mac- 
Grath.  The  island  in  question  lies  on 
the  border  line  betv\  een  Canada  and  the 
l^iired  States;  and  while  a  good  fishine 
ground,  it  is  a  dangerous  harbour  for  a 
miall  boat  during  September  gales. 
Young  Cranford,  the  hero,  is  an  ardent 


fisherman,  all  the  world  is  free  to 
know;  what  the  world  does  not  know  is 
that  he  is  in  the  Government  secret  ser- 
vice for  the  detection  of  smugglers,  ama- 
teur or  professional,  who  attempt  to  make 
unlawful  entry  of  foreign  jewels  into  the 
United  States.  What  Cranford  himself ' 
does  not  know  is  that  Pidgin  Island, 
where  he  goes  when  off  duty,  is  a  chosen 
smuggling  place  of  a  notorious  gang,  who 
have  a  long  standing  account  to  settle 
with  him;  and  he  is  equally  far  from 
suspecting  that  Diana  Wynne,  the  clear- 
eyed,  self-reliant  young  woman  with 
whom  lie  becomes  unconventionally  ac- 
quainted and  who  can  out-row,  out-sail 
and  out-fish  him,  holds  the  same  sort  of 
Government  job  as  himself, — and,  what 
is  more,  has  cu  r  e  lo  Pidgin  Island,  not 
blindly  but  with  her  eyes  wide  open.  If 
you  know  Harold  MacGrath's  methods, 
you  know  in  advance  pretty  well  the  sort 
of  story  he  can  serve  up  with  these  ele- 
ments or  adventure  and  danirer  and  ro- 
mance. But  in  any  case  read  the  book; 
you  are  at  Iciet  certain  not  to  be  bored. 

If  you  think  it  essential  to  stories  of 
adventure  and  mystery  that  you  should 
be  transported  to  Egyptian  palaces  or 
lonely  islands,  turn  either  to  Leroy 
Scott's  .Vo.  If'nshinffton  Square,  or 
to  Biaci  is  H  'hiUj  by  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  in  order  to  be  convinced, — 
provided  that  you  are  sufficiently  credu- 
lous,— that  all  sorts  of  extraordinary 
things  may  happen  within  the  dignified 
precincts  of  stately  lower  Fifth  Avenue. 
Mr.  Scott's  book  is  essentially  farce- 
comedy,  open  and  imashamed.  If  the 
great  Mrs.  de  Pcyster  had  not  suffered  a 
curtailment  of  income,  she  would  have 
gone  abroad  for  the  summer,  after  her 
ustial  custom,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  story  to  write.  Instead,  she  gives  out 
word  that  she  has  sailed,  sending  a  poor 
relation  to  masquerade  in  her  stead, 
closes  the  shutters  and,  with  the  conniv- 
ance of  her  housekeeper,  prepares  to  get 
through  the  liot  months  as  best  she  can. 
l?ut  :t  h.ippcns  that  she  is  not  the  only 
member  of  the  household  who  has  reasons 
for  going  into  retirement;  among  others, 
there  is  her  own  son,  John,  w1k>  makes 
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a  chmdettine  marriage  against  her  will, 
and  bringi  his  bride  to  stay  secretly  at 
this  same  ill-fated  No.  13.  Accordingly, 
it  is  easy  to  picture  the  .queer  comedy  of 
errors  and  desperate  hide-and-seek  that 
eti5ues  between  a  houseful  of  people  un- 
aware, for  the  most  part,  of  each  other's 
presence  or  identity.  And  when,  to 
crown  all  the  other  mishaps,  the  poor 
relation  involuntarily  mismanages  things 
in  Paris,  and  Mrs.  de  Peyster  faces  the 
extraordinary  dilemma  of  looking  on 
through  darkened  windows  at  her  own 
funeral  cortege,  Ave  realise  that  the  pow- 
ers of  gratuitous  absurdity  have  been 
pushed  to  tiieir  legitimate  limit. 
As  for  Mr.  McCutcheon's  volume,  it 

is  equally  extreme  in  its  own  way,  the 
way  in  question  happening  to  be  melo- 
drama, hovering  on  the  brink  of  tragic 
crime.  James  Brood's  life  has  been  dark- 
ened by  the  suspected  infidelity  of  his 
first  wife.  He  banished  her  from  home, 
robbed  her  of  the  child  whom  he  refused 
to  believe  his  own  son,  and  spent  the  next 
twenty  years  roaming  through  tlie  dan- 
ger-places of  the  earth.  In  the  course  of 
these  years  he  gathered  to  himself  the 
companionship  of  other  wanderers,  simi- 
lar social  derelicts,  but  unlike  him,  lack- 
ing in  worldly  goods.  These  comrades, 
Dttnbury  Dawes  and  Joseph  Riggs,  he 
relegates  to  the  old  Fifth  House  when 
thqr  become  too  old  to  travel.  A  third 
conu'ade,  John  Desmond,  has  married; 
and  in  course  of  time  his  widow  and 
daughter  come  to  swell  the  ranks  of  this 
private  almshouse.  Brood's  son  Freder- 
ick, of  doubtful  legitimacy,  has  also  re> 
turned  home  from  college,  and  has 
promptly  fallen  in  love  with  Lydia  Des- 
mond. Picture  this  little  colony,  thank- 
ful recipients  of  the  absent  man's  bounty, 
unsuspicious  of  the  blow  about  to  befall 
them.  With  only  the  warning  of  a  mid- 
ocean  wireless,  Brood  arrives  home,  ac- 
companied by  a  second  wife,  a  Hunga- 
rian like  the  first  wife  he  divorced.  The 
havoc  which  this  magnetic,  dangerous 
and  apparently  utterly  unprincipled 
young  woman  wreaks  in  the  Brood 


household  n 


111- 


left  for  Mr.  Mc- 


Cutchcon  himself  to  narrate.   Her  pur- 


pose in  marrying  Brood,  her  secret  con- 
nection with  the  dead  and  gone  first  wife, 

and  her  apparently  criminal  intent  in 
openly  making  love  to  her  own  step-son, 
would  quite  baffle  even  the  most  astute 
reader  of  novels,  were  it  not  for  the  hint 
conveyed  in  the  title  that  we  cannot  al- 
ways trust  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes. 
For  the  lady  is  not  as  black  as  she  is 
painted. 

it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  wider  con- 
trast in  purpose,  method  and  material 
than  that  offered  by  the  pleasant  and,  on 
the  whole,  optimistic  little  volume  by  Kd- 
win  Pugh,  whimsically  entitled  Punch 
and  Judy.  The  publisher's  note  opens 
a>  follows:  "Central  in  interest  is  the 
love  afTair  of  a  young  musician  and  a  fair 
artist's  model,  a  Trilby  of  Soho."  We 
need  not  quarrel  with  the  comparison, 
but  only  with  the  question  of  its  efliec- 
tivenes"?.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
phrase  "  Trilby  of  Soho"  would  have  had 
significance.  But  to-day  the  readers  who 
remember  who  Trilby  was  are  sadly  in 
the  minority.  At  all  events,  here  is  the 
situation:  the  young  musical  genius  in 
question  comes  of  rather  good  family, 
correct,  conservative,  fastidious  in  their 
wa\s  and  instincts.  He  has  drifted  into 
Bohemia  and  has  been  caught  by  the 
glamour  of  its  unaccustomed ncss.  Inci- 
dentally, lie  fancies  him?clf  crnuinrly  in 
love  with  the  beautiful  young  model  for 
"the  altogether."  And  she,  though 
knowing  instinctively  that  it  is  all  a  mis- 
take and  that  she  is  not  fitted  to  be  his 
wife,  allows  herself  to  be  over-persuaded. 
But  she  gains  a  respite  before  the  cere- 
mony: she  is  to  visit  his  people,  learn 
what  they  are  like,  and,  as  it  were,  be- 
come purified  from  the  contamination  of 
her  old  life.  Luckily,  die  girl's  instinc- 
tive common  sense  asserts  itself;  her  brief 
excursion  '"nto  the  upper  social  atmos- 
phere proves  to  her  the  incongruity  of  the 
whole  thing,  and  she  is  content  to  rdin- 
quish  her  wonderful  young  musicinn,  and 
accept  instead  the  Bohemian  painter, 
bred  in  her  own  environment,  who  has 
always  wanted  her.  And  we  have  just 
realised  that  the  interesting  pair  of 
twins,  whose  youthful  escapades  give 
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the  name  to  this  volume,  have  not  as  yet 
been  mentioneil  in  this  brief  review,  al- 
though they  are  by  no  means  the  least 
important  fi;:iircs  in  it. 

Another  story  of  artistic  and  bohe- 
mian  London  is  Gray  Youth,  by  Oliver 
Onions.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  two  sto- 
ries boiiml  in  one,  which  in  En^^land  ap- 
peared under  the  separate  titles  of  The 
Two  Kisses  and  A  Crooked  Mile.  It 
is  a  book  to  which  a  reviewer  in  sympathy 
with  the  theme  would  joyously  devote  a 
iive-thousand-word  article.  But,  under 
the  compelling  necessity  of  limited  space, 
one  can  say  only  that  it  is  a  refreshing, 
delicious  and  fairly  thorough  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  main  propositions  of 
feminism  and  eugenics.  It  is  seldom  diat 
one  runs  across  a  volume  which  at  one 
and  the  same  time  is  so  serene,  so  assured 
and  so  sardonic.  It  is  not  without  good 
reason  that  the  consensus  ot  iMiglish  criti- 
cism lias  already  enrol Uil  Oliver  Onions 
in  the  forefront  of  contemporary  novel- 
ists. 

In  contrast  to  the  trenchant  irony  of 
the  Englishman,  wc  have  the  blithe  and 
buoyant  satire  of  George  Randolph  Ches- 
ter on  the  American  woman  of  the  su- 
perlatively social-climber  type,  Cordelia 
Blossom.  Cordelia  is  a  preposse^;sing 
young  person,  of  outward  harmiessness. 
She  looks  upon  life  through  very  round 
eyes  and  has  the  possibilities  of  the  so- 
called  "baby-stare"  reduced  to  a  fine 
point.  She  is  apparently  handicapped  by 
a  middle-aged  husband  of  a  proud 
Southern  ancestry  and  of  an  abnormally 
sensitive  conscience,—  especially  his  po- 
litical conscience.  But  this  does  not  in 
the  least  deter  her  from  proceeding  to 
get  what  she  wants.  And  what  she 
wants  constitutes  a  rather  big  pro- 
gramme: namely,  the  social  leadership  of 
her  home  town,  the  presidency  of  the 
local  branch  of  tlie  Isis  Club,  the  election 
of  her  husband  successively  to  the  of- 
fices of  ma}  or,  governor  and  United 
States  senator,  and  her  own  fuial  apothe- 
osis as  the  national  head  of  all  the  con- 
federated branches  of  her  club.  Of 
course,  the  whole  thing  is  immensely  ex- 
aggerated; it  is  the  irresistible  combina- 


tion of  beauty,  diplomacy,  and  feminine 
rivalry  raised  to  the  nth  power.  But  it 
is  all  very  good  fun  indeed,  and  while 
not  taking  her  at  all  scriuusly,  we  are 
frankly  reluctant,  when  the  time  comes, 
to  bid  good-by  to  Cordelia  Blossom. 

Another  member  of  the  fair  sex,  al- 
most equally  potent  in  her  own  way,  is 
little  Lady  Noggs,  heroine  of  Edgar  Jep- 
son's  mildly  diverting  new  volume,  The 
Intervening  Lady»  The  age  of  Lady 
Noggs  in  the  opening  chapter  is  proble- 
matic; she  belongs  to  that  vague  tom-boy 
period  that  may  lie  anywhere  between 
ten  and  fourteen.  She  has  very  decided 
views  of  life  and  an  embarrassing  ac- 
tivity in  setting  straight  anything  whicti 
she  regards  as  wrong,  either  in  her  own 
family  or  those  of  her  neighbours.  And 
the  fact  that  she  is  a  peeress  in  her  own 
riglit,  with  a  fortune  of  coiisiderablc  di- 
mensions, and  does  not  stand  the  least  in 
awe  of  lu-r  uncle,  who  happens  to  be 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  considerably 
increases  the  enormity  of  her  escapades. 
Altogether,  she  is  a  refreshing  person- 
ality. But  when  wc  take  leave  of  her  at 
the  end,  with  her  skirts  let  down  and 
her  hair  put  up,  we  realise  that  the  Lady 
N uu-s  is  destined  tO  be  something  more 
than  a  handful  of  responsibility  for  SOme 
dubiously  lucky -man  to  manage. 

Another  volume  dealing  with  the  va- 
garies of  immaturity  is  Bobby,  by  J.  J. 
Bell.  I'ndoubtedly  there  will  be  a  good 
many  people,  readers  and  reviewers  alike, 
who  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  pub- 
livjcr'-  notice  and  draw  fa\ourable  com- 
parisons between  Bobby  and  the  same 
author's  earlier  and  almost  epoch-making 
If  'ee  McCreefor,  But  such  comparison 
uould  be  flagrant  injustice  to  a  charac- 
ter whom  many  of  us  still  love  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  decade.  Wee  Mc- 
Greegor  \vas  a  personality  and  a  peren- 
nial joy;  Bobby  is  at  best  a  type,  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  those  qualities  which,  at 
their  virorst,  fill  the  inexperienced  old 
bachelor,  the  maiden  aunt,  the  harassed 
parents  with  a  variety  of  emntinns  rang- 
ing from  impotent  dismay  to  right- 
eous wrath.  And  after  all,  there  is  no 
harm  in  Bobby;  it  is  just  the  pent-up  ef- 
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fervescence  of  youth,  like  an  over-charsed 
syphon  of  soda  water.  But  the  real 
trouble  with  Bobby  is  a  lack  of  sponta- 
neity; it  reads  like  a  conscious  effort;  it 
would  suffer  rather  materially  from  a 
comparison  with  an  example  of  the  ster- 
ling thing,  such  as  Helen's  Babies^  a 
"best  seller^'  of  half  a  century  ago. 

A  volume  occupying  a  niche  by  itself 
is  the  scries  of  negro  niunulugues  by 
Dorothy  Dix,  entitled  Mmmdy.  The 
full  portrayal  of  this  portly  washing- 
lady  of  dark  complexion  is  so  largely  a 
joint  product  of  the  author  and  of  Mr. 
E.  W.  Kemble,  who  has  supplied  a  gen- 
erous instalinent  of  illiistratinn<,  that  the 
reviewer  feels  liiniscif  incoriipctent  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  her  buxuin 
amplitude  and  elephantine  grace,  and 
must  necessarily  confine  himself  to  just 
a  few  specimens  of  her  practical  philoso- 
phy of  Ufe.  Here  are  some  characteristic 
extracts: 

Most  of  the  troubles  dot  women  has  come 
along  of  dcr  bein*  born  wid  a  wishbone 
insi'ul  of  a  backbone. 

When  a  woman  quits  wecpin',  she'*  dooe 
throwed  de  beitt  weapon  she  :>  gut. 

Men  and  women  it  much  of  a  nuidmcttt 
— case  ef  dcy  wam't^  dey^  wonldnH  match 
so  well. 

Fame  ii  lomethin*  dat  you  spends  you'  life 
a-wukin'  for,  an'  deo  hit  lands  you  in  dc 
po'-houte. 

Like  all  character  monologues,  from 

Ml  \  .  Catullt  's  Curtain  Lectures  and  the 
//  iJow  Bidott  Papers  down  to  our 
philosophic  friend,  Mr.  Dooley,  the  very 
best  of  them  grow  a  little  tedious  if 
taken  in  hir^e  doses.  The  best  thin^:  that 
can  be  said  of  Mirandy,  is  that  it  aver- 
ages very  well. 

Ten  years  ago,  Jehane  of  the  Forest, 
hy  1-.  A.  Talbot,  would  liave  attracted  a 
brief  word  of  favourable  comment  as  a 
fairly  good  example  of  a  prevailing  type. 
To-day  a  forest  romance  of  the  time  of 
Henry  II  is  such  an  anachronism  and 
rarity  that  while  here  and  there  it  may 
be  over-praised,  as  it  has  been  by  Mary 
Cholmondeley,  the  chances  are  very  much 


against  its  reccivin<i  a  fair  hearing,  sim- 
ply because  the  public  as  a  whole  is  not 
in  sympathy  with  its  ^pe.  For  instance, 
at  the  very  outset  we  become  mentally 

out  of  breath  in  trying  to  read  and  mem- 
orise the  fact  that  Jehane,  the  heroine,  is 
daughter  of  "Pargeter,  the  Woodward, 
Keeper  of  the  Lord  John  de  Fort-Castlc. 
Earl  of  the  Forest  of  Wyre  and  Lord  of 
the  Township  of  Clee."  Now,  the  es- 
sence of  the  story  is  how  Jehane,  the 
Woodward's  daughter,  befriends  Lam- 
bert, the  earl's  disinherited  son,  how 
througi)  her  help  he  is  restored  to  favour, 
how  she  flees  from  home  to  a  convent,  to 
rscnpc  the  wicked  intent  of  her  sister's 
betrothed  husband,  and  how  Lambert,  be- 
sieged in  his  castle  by  a  neighbouring 
noble,  dares  a  thousand  deaths  to  escape 
in  time  to  rescue  Jehane  from  the  con- 
vent, almost  with  the  final  and  irrevo- 
cable vows  upon  her  lips.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  well-intentioned  echo  of  Mr. 
Ht-u  left's  Forest  Lovers,  but  the  echo 
IS  sadly  faint  and  much  belated. 

The  Primal  Lure,  by  Miss  V.  E.  Roe, 
is  also  a  tale  of  the  forest,  but  of  the  for- 
est of  the  new  world  instead  of  the  old, 
and  there  is  in  it  a  sur^e  of  vitality  and 
human  passion.  It  is  simply  a  tale  of  the 
unspoken  love  and  stubborn  anf^er  rtf  one 
Angus  McConnel,  a  Scotch  agent  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  the  far 
north  trading  post  of  Fort  Lu  Cerne. 
Among  the  simple  French  folk  wlio 
make  up  the  population  of  the  post,  there 
is  one  beautiful  >oung  girl,  Lois  Le 
Wa>  ne,  who  is  seen  one  night  stealing 
out  of  the  aj_'ent's  business  office.  The 
next  morning  he  grimly  announces  that 
the  ledger  containing  all  the  accounts  of 
the  colony  with  his  company  for  the  pre- 
vious season,  their  debts  for  supplies, 
their  credits  for  furs,  has  been  stolen;  he 
intimates  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  plot 
to  defraud  the  company.  And  because  sus- 
picion falls  upon  Lois  as  the  one  actually 
guilty  of  removing  the  book,  he  brutally 
throws  the  \oung  girl  into  the  miserable 
loj;  hovel  that  is  their  nnly  local  prison, 
and  vows  that  he  will  keep  her  there  un- 
til the  missing  book  is  found.  This  decii, 
dictated  by  an  exaggerated  sense  of  duty. 
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brings  cruel  consequences  in  its  wake  and 
is  responsible  for  more  than  one  broken 
heart  and  for  many  n  death  from  the 
internal  strife,  the  pestilence  and  the  war 
with  neighbourinj;  Indians  which  it  in- 
directly brings  about.  And  the  cruelest 
part  of  it  all  is  that  An^fus,  in  imprisoning; 
Lois,  is  dealing  hts  own  hopes  a  death- 
Mow;  while  she,  innocent  of  any  sinful 
thought,  had  only  one  reason  for  visit- 
ing his  office  on  the  fatal  ni;:ht,  and  that 
was  to  leave  a  love  token  behind  her.  A 
simple  and  poignant  love  story,  worked 
to  a  pathetic  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 

As  for  Stanley  Waterloo's  latest  pre- 
historic tale,  A  Son  of  the  Ages,  which 
seeks  to  tell  in  the  form  of  fiction  the 
\\:\\  in  which  humanity  gained  a  knowl- 
edge ot  the  club,  of  fire,  of  chipped  stone, 
of  the  hollowed  log  canoe,  of  copper,  of 
iron,  and  of  the  navigation  of  saiI-boats» 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  his  vehicle  of 


expression,  or  ratlier  his  scheme  of  con- 
nection between  the  successive  episodes 
larks  plausihiiity.  In  each  stage  of  his 
supposed  narrator's  existence,  his  span  of 
life  ends  prematurely  and  with  violence. 
And  then,  all  of  a  sudden  he  aw  akc^'ns, 
renifinhcring  vaguely  the  battle  that 
caused  his  death,  finds  evidences  of  the 
fatal  wound  in  the  expected  locality,  but 
his  surroundings  have  altered  completely. 
He  is  some  thousands  of  years  further 
down  in  the  history  of  the  race  than 
when  he  lost  consciousness.  Of  course, 
if  a  human  being  repeatedly  reincarnated 
at  intervals  of  a  few  thousand  years  could 
in  the  present  incarnation  remember  his 
past  experiences  the  effiect  would  be  some- 
thing like  what  Mr.  Waterloo  has  given 
i:s.  Hut  racli  successive  remembrance 
w^ould  nut  dove  tail  so  nicely  with  the 
previous  one.  And  it  is  this  which  robs 
the  whole  narrative  of  verisimilitude. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  EMPRESS 

Part  VIII — Sadowa  and  Sedan 


• 

In  THE  summer  of  1865  Frau  Putlitz 
and  her  husband  were  the  guests  of  the 

Crown  Prince  and  Princess  at  Potsdam. 
This  time  it  is  the  wife  who  records  her 
impressions  in  a  series  of  letters  to  her 
sister.  She  was  quite  as  fervent  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Crown  Princess  as  Putlit?. 
was,  and  her  letters  really  supplement 
and  complete  his  letters,  for  they  supply 
the  feminine  point  of  view. 

Frail  Putlitz  was  perhaps  most  im- 
pressed by  the  Crown  Princess's  versa- 
tility— the  ease  with  which  she  could 
turn  from  a  gay  and  smiling  talk  about 
bulbs,  for  instance,  to  the  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  profoundest  subjects  of 
philosophy.  Naturally,  this  feminine  ob> 
server  notes  the  Princess's  style  of  dress- 
ing, which  she  greatly  admires  as  beimi 
both  simple  and  perfect.  "Tliere  is," 
she  says,  "a  charm  about  her  whole  pres- 
ence which  it  is  impossible  to  describe." 
Her  way  of  speaking,  too,  was  fascinat- 


ing, and  though  she  declared  that  her 
German  had  an  English  accent,  Frau 
Putlitz  found  it  delightfully  soft.  Shake- 
speare the  Princess  frequently  quoted, 
and  one  morning  she  read  long  passages 
with  an  expression  which  y»t»  warmly 
approved  by  tlie  dramatist,  Putlitz  him- 
self, who  might  be  aHowed  to  he  a  good 
jutlgc.  Frau  Putlitz  tiiought  that  the 
special  charm  of  the  Princess  consisted 
in  lier  rnrirc  vitnplin'fy  and  naturalness, 
which  was  exemplified  in  her  never  ut- 
tering'banal,  used-up  phrases. 

Of  the  children  we  have  some 
glimpses;  they  arc  described  as  perfectly 
charming  and  very  lively.  The  Princess 
told  Frau  Putlitz  how  anxious  she  was 
to  have  Prince  William  educated  away 
from  home  with  other  boys  of  his  own 
age,  and  this  intention,  as  we  know,  she 
afterward  carried  out  in  the  case  of  both 
Prince  William  and  Prince  Henry.  I^it- 
tic  Prince  Sigismund  is  pronounced  to  be 
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rr,i!!y  a  i1eli;,'litful  child.  The  Princess 
spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  her  father, 
whom  she  scarcely  mentioned  without 
tears,  and  she  brought  out  all  her  souve* 
nirs  of  him,  which  she  kept  with  loving 
care. 

We  are  also  shown  the  Princess  among 

her  books  and  pictures,  the  Princess  sing- 
ing old  Scottish  ballads  and  English 
hymns,  the  Princess  painting  flower- 
pieces,  and  above  all  the  Princess  as  a 
gardener.  Frau  Putiitz  compares  the 
neatness  of  the  Princess's  own  little  gar- 
den, laid  out  by  herself,  to  that  of  a  lit- 
tle jewel-box.  Enormous  strawberries 
grew  on  beds  of  white  moss  imder  the 
beech  hedges,  and  a  gigantic  lily 
brougrht  by  the  Crown  Prince  from 
Hanihurp  was  exhibited  with  pride.  Frau 
PutUtz  was  surprised  at  the  Princess's 
practical  knowledge  of  horticulture,  and 
the  thoroughness  with  which  she  set 
about  it. 

These  are,  to  be  sure,  not  matters  of 
great  importance  in  themselves,  but  tt  is 
interesting  to  sec  how  completely  the 

charm  of  the  Pr:nrr-;>;'<;  personality  fasci- 
nated both  husband  and  wife,  who  were 
by  no  means  ordinary  observers. 

We  come  now  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Austria,  which  arose  directly 
out  of  the  war  with  Denmark,  and 
which,  as  wc  now  look  back  upon  it, 
seems  to  fall  naturally  into  its  place  as 
part  of  Bismarck's  politique  de  longue 
haleine  for  the  unification  of  Germany. 

The  Royal  personages  of  his  time  were 
to  Bismarck  only  pawns  in  the  great 
game  on  which  he  was  ever  engaged.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  his  life  and  other 
literary  remains  without  being  struck  by 
the  contempt  which  he  entertained  for  at 
any  rate  the  great  majority  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  Royal  caste,  though  the 
manaeement  of  them  sometimes  tri^d  all 
liis  powers.  It  is  significant  that  at  one 
moment  Bismarck  had  practically  made 
up  his  mind  to  c-pnusc  the  cause  of  the 
Prince  whom  he  habitually  called  "the 
Augustcnburger"  in  the  Kibe  duchies, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  prolonged  inter- 
view with  the  Prince  himself  that  he 


changed  his  mind,  finding  him  to  b<r, 
from  his  point  of  view,  quite  imprac- 
ticafaie. 

As  a  rule,  however,  those  Royal  per- 
sonages whom  Bismarck  looked  upon  as 
pawns  were  actually  not  only  content  but 
proud  of  the  position ;  the  capital  excep- 

tions  were  of  course  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess,  who  steadily  resented  and 
fought — sometimes  successfully — against 
Bismarck's  efforts  to  relegate  them  to  a 
position  in  which  they  would  not  count 
at  alU 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  Bnatnarck 
always  managed  to  turn  to  account  even 

circuni>rnrn e'i  which  seemed  at  first  sight 
most  prejudicial  to  his  designs.  Thus  in 
June,  1 86$,  the  Budget,  whidi  included 
the  payment  of  the  bill  for  the  Danish 
War,  was  rejected  by  the  Liberal  Depu- 
ties in  the  Chamber,  but  it  was  this  which 
enabled  Bismarck  to  take  the  plunge  and 
govern  without  rhc  constitution. 

This  rejection  of  the  Budget  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Ginvention  of  Gastein  in 
August,  by  which  Austria  was  to  have 
tlie  temporary  government  of  Holstein. 
and  Pru.ssia  that  of  Schleswig.  Such  an 
arran^ment  contained  no  element  of  per- 
manence, and  was  indeed  an  obvious  step 
on  the  way  toivard  annexation.  To 
the  hereditary  claims  of  "the  Augusten- 
hurger,**  which  the  Crown  Prince  had 
mo^t  1o\.tI1\  I  nnrinued  to  support,  it  deal? 
a  fatal  blow,  and  it  is  particidarly  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Bismarck  implored  the 
King  to  keep  the  negotiations  whidi  led 
up  to  the  Convention  absolutely  secret 
from  the  Crown  Prince.  He  frankly 
told  his  sovereign  that  if  a  hint  should 
rench  Queen  Victoria,  the  suspicions  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  wo«ild  be 
aroused,  and  the  whole  negotiations 
would  fail,  and  he  added,  "Behind  sudi 
failure  there  lies  an  inevitable  war  with 

Austria." 

The  secret  was  duly  kept  from  the 
Crow  n  Prince;  he  received  the  news  of 
r!ic  Convention  with  amazement,  and  it 
served  to  increase — if  that  was  possible 
— his  detestation  of  Bismarck's  policy. 

The  year  1866  therefore  began  with 
the  gloomiest  prospects  from  the  point  of 
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view  belli  by  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess. The  Chambers  were  opened,  but 
quickly  prorogued,  and  Prussia  openly 
prepared  for  war.  Bismarck  saw  that  the 
moment  was  most  favourable,  for  Aus- 
tria was  in  want  of  money,  and  was  also 
beset  with  domestic  difficulties  in  Hun- 
gary,  while  he  himself  had  already  prac- 
tically arranged  for  the  support  of  Italy. 
Austria  was  thus  driven  to  demand  the 
demobilisation  of  Prussia,  and  this  was 
supported  in  the  Federal  Diet  by  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Hanover.  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
other  States.  Thereupon,  on  June  14th, 
Prussia  declared  the  Germanic  Confed- 
eration diasoived,  and  war  began  on  the 
1 8th. 

We  have  become  so  much  accustomed 
to  the  conoeptiba  of  a  united  Germany 

that  it  seems  now  extraordinary  that  in 
this  war  Prussia,  with  the  Northern 
States,  ^Knild  have  been  ranged  against, 

nor  only  Aii^rria,  but  H;inover  and 
Hesse-Casscl,  witii  Saxony  and  Bavaria. 

It  thus  fell  out  that  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess and  her  sister.  Princess  Alice,  were 
on  opposite  sides — a  sin^jular  penalty 
which  Royal  personages  are  liable  to 
pay  for  the  privileges  of  their  rank.  The 
drcumstahce  naturally  increased  the  ma- 
ternal anxiety  of  Queen  Victoria.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  she  believed  that  Austria 
would  win,  and 'when  the  result  proved 
that  she  was  wrong,  her  distrust  of  Bis- 
marck was  incrca>cii,  not  by  hi^  success, 
but  by  the  use  which  lie  made  of  it. 

Princess  Alice's  correspondence  with 
her  mother  reveals  how  much  she  was  af- 
fected by  the  prospect  of  this  civil  war, 
as  she  calls  it.  There  are  constant  ref- 
erences to  "poor  Vicky  and  Fritz."  On 
the  eve  of  the  outbreak  she  told  her 
mother  that  her  husband,  Prince  Louis  of 
Hesse,  intended  to  go  to  Berlin  for  a  day 
just  to  see  Fritz  and  explain  how  cir- 
cumstances now  forced  him  to  draw  his 
sword  against  the  Prussians  in  the  service 
of  his  own  country. 

We  have  already  noted  the  extent  to 
which  the  Crown  Prince  was  excluded 
at  this  thne  from  State  policy,  but  as  far 
as  he  possibly  could,  even  up  to  the  elev- 
enth hour,  he  continued  to  oppose  the 


idea  of  war.  The  moment,  however, 
that  the  die  was  cast  and  war  was  de- 
clared, he  became  the  simple  soldier,  in> 
tent  only  on  his  militar}'  duties  and  ar- 
dently desiring  a  victory  for  Prussia. 

The  Crown  Prince's  second  daughter 
was  bom  on  April  I2lh»  and  was  diria- 
tened  Frederica  Amelia  Wilhelmina  Vic- 
toria. 

In  May,  the  Prussian  Army  was  di- 
vided into  three  Corps,  of  which  the  sec- 
ond was  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  who  was  also  ap- 
pointed Military  Governor  of  Silesia  dur- 
ing the  mobilisation. 

Immediately  after  the  christening  of 
the  little  Princess,  the  Crown  Prince 
joined  his  staff  at  Breslau.  But  he  left 
under  the  most  mournful  auspices.  JuSt 
before  his  departure  the  baby  Prince  Sigis- 
mund,  whom  Princess  Alice  had  described 
as  "that  beautiful  boy,  the  joy  and  pride 
of  his  parents,"  fell  sutlilenly  ill,  and, 
what  seemed  particularly  cruel  and  un- 
necessary, even  the  doctor  in  attendance 
on  the  sick  child  had  to  leave  for  the 
front. 

There  is  a  very  sad  reference  to  the 
illness  of  her  little  nephew  in  a  letter 
written  by  Princess  Alve  on  June  1 5th: 
"The  serious  illness  of  poor  little  Sigis- 
mund  in  the  midst  of  all  these  troubles 
is  really  dreadful  for  poor  Vicky  and 
Fritz,  thev  are  so  fond  of  that  merry 
little  child." 

Prince  Sigismund's  (Ji>case  was  at  first 
difficult  to  diagnose.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  meningitis,  and  very  soon  it  be- 
came clear  that  there  was  no  hope.  On 
June  19th  the  diild  died,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  his  father  was  addressing  his 
troops  at  Niesse,  and  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess found  herself  alone,  without  any  one 
near  or  dear  to  her  to  share  her  bitter 
grief  in  this,  the  second  great  loss  of 
her  life. 

Queen  Augusta  journeyed  to  the  front 
to  tell  her  son  of  his  bereavement.  He, 
however,  more  fortunate  than  the  Crown 
Princess,  had  much  to  absorb  every  mo- 
ment of  his  time  and  thoughts.  But 
after  the  war  was  over,  in  a  speech  made 
to  the  Municipali^  of  Berlin,  the  Crown 
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Prince  alludeil  briefly  to  his  loss.  "It 
was  a  heavy  trial  to  be  separated  from 
my  wife  and  my  dying  boy.  It  was  a 
sacrifice  which  I  offered  to  my  country'." 

In  the  Reminiscences  of  Diplomatic 
Life  published  by  Lady  Macdonell, 
widow  of  Sir  Hugh  Macdonell,  a  fact 
is  revcnled  which  show?  how  the  mother's 
heart  must  have  hungered  for  Prince 
Sigismund. 

Lady  Macdonell  became  on  terms  of 
considerable  intlmac>'  with  the  Crown 
Princess,  who  was  evidently  impressed 
by  her  sympathetic  nature.  One  day, 
when  they  were  going  down  a  corridor  in 
the  New  Palace,  the  Princess  suddenly 
unlocked  a  door,  and  in  the  room  to 
which  the  locked  door  gave  access  was 
preserved  surely  one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  pathetic  forms  of  consolation  to 
which  a  bereaved  mother  ever  bad  re- 
course. Lady  Macdonell  writes: 

"I  saw  a  cradle,  and  in  it  a  baby  boy, 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  it  was  only 
lAie  waxen  image  of  the  former  occupant, 
the  little  Prince  Wcnceslau  [a  mistake 
for  Sigismund],  who  had  died  when  the 
Crown  Prince  went  to  the  war  ot  180O. 
How  pathetic  it  was  to  note  the  silver 
rattle  and  ball  lying  as  though  flung 
aside  by  the  little  hand,  the  toys  which 
had  amused  his  baby  mind  arranged  all 
about  the  cradle,  his  little  shoes  waiting, 
always  waiting — at  the  side." 

When,  five  years  later,  Prince  and 
Princess  Charles  of  Roimiania  lost  their 
only  child,  Princess  Marie,  at  the  age  of 
three  and  a  half,  the  Crown  Prince  wrote 
a  letter  of  condolence  to  Prince  Charles, 
who  was  Prince  Sigismund's  godfather, 
in  which  he  said: 

"May  the  grace  of  God  give  you 
strength  to  bear  the  hopeless  grief,  the 
weight  of  which  we  know  from  our  own 
knowledge!  In  imagination  I  place  my- 
self in  your  attitude  of  mind,  and  realise 
that  you  must  both  be  benumbed  with 
sorrow  at  seeing  your  sweet  child  dead 
before  you,  knowing  that  you  can  never 
again  see  a  light  in  her  dear  eyes,  never 
again  a  smile  on  her  face  I  Certainly  it  u 
hard  to  say:  'Thy  will  be  done!'  I  put 
this  text  on  the  tomb  of  my  son  Sigis- 


mund, your  podchlld,  because  1  know  of 
no  other  consolation;  and  yet  I  cannot 
overcome  that  pain  to-day,  though  many 
years  have  already  gone  by,  and  though 
God  has  given  me  a  larpc  family.  Time 
does  undoubtedly  blunt  the  keenest  edj»e 
of  a  parent's  anguish,  but  it  docs  not  take 
away  the  weitrht  of  sorrow  which  goes 
with  one  for  the  rest  of  one's  life.  That 
my  wife  is  united  with  me  in  these  sym- 
pathetic thoughts  you  know." 

The  course  of  the  war  of  1866  is  well, 
known,  and  there  is  no  need  to  trace  it 
in  detail.  The  operattom  of  die  Crown 
Prince  with  the  Second,  or  Silesian. 
Army  exercised  a  crucial  influence  on  the 
whole  campaign.  Field-Marshal  Count 
von  Blumenthal,  who,  as  Chief  of  die 
Staff,  saw  the  whole  of  the  operations, 
bears  testimony  to  the  brilliant  strategic 
dispositions  of  the  Crown  Prince,  which 
were  particularly  exhibited  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Austrians  at  Nachod  and  the  sub- 
sequent engagements.  Von  Blumenthal 
notes  that  the  Crown  Prince  possessed, 
not  only  an  extraordinary  power  of  self* 
control  and  coolness,  but  also,  what  is  not 
always  found  even  in  the  greatest  mili- 
tary leaders,  an  instinctive  perception  of 
bow  much  he  cnuld  leave  to  subordinates, 
while  himself  keeping  a  firm  hand  on  the 
general  course  of  action.  The  soldiers 
themselves  adored  hinri,  for  he  always 
managed  to  find  time  to  visit  the  wound- 
ed in  the  field  hospitals,  as  well  as  to 
encourage  by  his  inspiring  utterances  the 
troops  in  line. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Crown 
Prince  efiected  a  junction  with  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  and  the  First  Army 
was  most  masterly ;  he  came  up  exactly 
at  the  rieht  moment  and  at  the  right 
place.  Unfortunately,  as  generally  hap- 
pens, politics  intervened,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  was  prevented  from  following  up 
the  victories  with  as  much  energy  as  he 
desired — ^indeed,  it  ieemed  to  him  that 
there  was  a  cons|»ncy  to  tie  his  hands 
and  control  his  movements.  He  even 
dropped  a  hint  in  the  ^mpathetic  ear 
of  Von  Blumenthal  that  if  this  treatment 
continued  be  would  ask  the  Kintr  to  re- 
lieve him  of  his  command.   Happily  this 
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was  nor  necessary.  The  King  himself 
assumed  the  supreme  command  on  July 
1st,  and  two  days  later  there  came  the 
crowning  mercy  of  Koniggritz  or  Sa« 
dowa,  when  the  Austrians,  under  Bene- 
dek,  were  totally  defeated.  It  was  for 
his  services  at  this  great  battle  that  the 
Crown  Prince  was  decorated  with  the 
Order  'Tour  le  Merite." 

Of  Bismarck's  exertions  in  this  war, 
an  English  observer  who  was  with  the 
Prussian  Army  has  left  the  following 
striking:  picture : 

"Bismarck  believes  in  himself  and  fully 
so.  He  believes  he  was  called  on  to  do 
a  certain  work,  and  that  he  is  quite  able 
to  accomplisli  it.  His  power  of  rndur- 
ancc  is  very  great.  He  often  sits  up  night 
after  night  working  hard.  During  this 
campaign  he  has  never  slept  more  than 
three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four:  this 
is  less  than  the  great  Napoleon,  who  un- 
der similar  circumstances  took  four 
hours'  ilcep.  T?ut  ronsrantly  cnntinuei^ 
work  has  had  an  effect  upon  him:  his 
face  is  seamed  all  over,  he  has  dark  lines 
under  his  eyes,  and  the  ryes  themselves 
are  bloodshot.  He  looks  like  a  man  who 
is  knocked  up  by  overwork,  and  yet  he  is 
gay  and  jovial,  pleasant  and  cheery. 
What  surproed  me  most  was  his  thou- 
ough  openness  in  conversation.  Without 
the  least  reserve  he  spoke  of  his  inten- 
tfont,  of  the  future  of  Prussia  and  of 
Germany.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
thus  went  on.  His  resolve  is  indomit- 
able, and  he  also  feels  certain  of  going 
through  with  the  woik  before  him.  The 
King  is  of  course  a  mere  tool  in  his 
hands;  but  it  shows  his  great  skill  and 
dexterity  in  turning  such  an  instrument 
to  serve  his  purpose.  I  do  not  think  him 
Liberal  in  the  sense  that  you  or  I  arc 
Liberal.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  he 
thinks  best  he  will  enfbice,  and  that  what 
he  does  is.  he  believes,  for  ^  good  and 
glor>'  of  Prussia." 

Further  Prussian  victories  followed, 
and  the  negotiations  for  peace  exhibited 
a  curious  rearrangement  of  the  three  per- 
sonalities concerned. 

Bismarck  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
concluding  peace  very  much  on  the  terms 


of?ered  by  Austria,  partly  bccau>e  he 
feared  French  intervention,  and  partly 
because  he  saw  the  imprudence  of  press- 
ing home  her  defeat  so  deeply  upon  Aus- 
tria as  to  leave  her  with  a  burning  desire 
for  revenge.  He  wanted  to  look  for- 
ward, in  the  diplomacy  of  the  future,  to 
a  friendly  Austria.  The  King,  however, 
could  not  bear  to  sacrifice,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  he 
wished  to  follow  up  the  Prussian  vic> 
tories,  without  having  any  very  clear 
idea  uf  what  further  gains  could  thereby 
be  made.  1 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  the 
Crown  Prince  w  ho  came  forward  as  the 
mediator  between  the  King  and  his  Min- 
ister; it  was  die  Crown  Prince  who  sup- 
ported Bismarck  against  his  father. 
What  really  clinched  the  matter  with  the 
King  was  Bismarck's  threat  to  resign. 
At  the  critical  Council  of  War  there  was 
a  dramatic  scene.  The  KiriLT  turned  to 
the  Crown  Prince  and  saiii,  "You  speak, 
in  the  name  of  the  future;  "  and  when  lie 
fotmd  that  his  son  agreed  with  Bis- 
marck  he  ::n\e  in,  and  consented,  as  he 
himself  described  it,  to  bite  into  the  sour 
apple. 

Nevertheless,  the  terms  of  peace  were 
not  at  afl  bad  tor  Prussia.  Her  great 
object,  namely,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  was  secured; 
she  obtained  a  considerable  accession  of 
territory,  including  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein,  Hanover,  the  Electorate  of  Hesse, 
and  other  territories,  which  covered  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  over  four  millions.  More- 
over, in  August,  1866,  on  the  invitation 
of  die  King  of  Prussia,  the  Northern 
States  of  Germany  concluded  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  ofiensive  and  defensive.  Thus 
was  established  the  Nordi-German  Con- 
federation, which  was  joined  by  Saxony 
in  the  follownng  October,  and  formed  an 
important  step  on  the  way  to  a  united 
German  Empire.  Altogether  the  Con- 
federation consisted  of  twenty  two  States, 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Deputies  was 
held  at  Berlin  on  February  24,  1867. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Crown 
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Prince  sihoulJ  become  Gnvernnr-General 
of  Hanover,  thus  newly  annexed  to 
Prussia.  It  was  thought  that  this  plan 
would  to  a  ^reat  extent  console  Hanover 
for  losing?  her  status  a'>  n  kingdom,  espe- 
cially as  the  Crown  Princess  was  closely 
related  to  the  dispossessed  monarch,  King 
George  V.  The  Crown  Prince,  how- 
ever, insisted  on  arraneements  which 
would  have  made  Hanover  altogether 
too  independent  to  be  agreeable  to  Bis- 
marck, and  so  the  idea  was  not  carried 
out. 

On  the  close  of  the  war  of  1866,  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  proceeded  to 
Harinpisdnrf,  a  little  village  on  the  <;!iore> 
of  the  Baltic,  to  which  the  Princess  and 
her  children  had  been  sent  on  account  of 
the  cholera,  which  was  then  very  preva* 
lent  in  Pntsdam. 

While  there  the  Princc'>s  still  busied 
herself  with  plans  for  the  care  of  the 
wounded  in  the  war.  She  had  already 
assigned  a  great  part  of  the  palace  at 
Potsdam  for  the  nursing  of  wounded  of- 
ficers, and  a  little  later  on  she  proceeded 
with  her  husband  on  a  long  visit  to  Si- 
lesia. There  they  greatly  improved  the 
organisatu>n  of  the  war  hospital  at 
Hirschberg.  Everything  was  under  their 
personal  stiperv?«inn.  and,  thanks  to  their 
energy  and  kindly  encouragement,  the 
work  was  undoubted!}'  much  more  eifi* 
ciently  done  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

The  Crown  Prince  had  ridden  with  his 
father  over  the  stricken  field  of  KSnig- 
gratz.  doing  whnt  rhe\  rnulil  tn  •;uccnvir 
the  wounded  and  the  dying.  How  deep- 
ly the  horrors  of  war  had  been  impressed 
on  the  Prince's  niiml  is  shown  by  the 
words  he  wrote  in  liis  diary  on  the  night 
of  the  battle:  "He  who  causes  war  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  knows  not  what  he  is 
calling  up  from  Hades." 

As  for  the  Crown  Princess,  though 
she  had  been  spared  the  sight  of  tlie  worst 
horrors,  she  had  nevertheless  seen  enough 
to  enable  her,  w''h  her  en-zrcr.  im.i2::na- 
tive  sympathy,  to  share  in  the  fullest  de- 
gree her  hustnind's  intense  feeling.  She 
never  felt  she  could  do  e  iou  jh  to  miti- 
gate the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  both 


on  the  hartlefield  and  afterward  in  the 
weary  montlis  of  convalescence  in  hospi- 
tal. This  autumn  she  organued  an  enor- 
mous bazaar  at  the  New  Palace  in  aid  of 
the  wounded,  to  which  contributions 
came  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
Crown  Prince  himself  went  round  col- 
lecting money  for  the  soldiers,  and  the 
whole  enterprise  brought  in  a  large  sum 
for  the  fund. 

The  years  that  followed  up  to  die  out- 
break of  the  war  with  France  were  not 
very  eventful. 

At  the  beginning  of  1867,  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  Stayed  a  while  at 
Dover,  where  they  met  Princess  Alice 
and  her  husband,  who  went  back  with 
them  to  stay  for  a  few  weeks  in  Berlin. 
The>-  afterward  went  together  to  Parb, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  the  French,  in  order  to  visit  the 
great  International  Exhibition  then  be- 
ing held  there.  The  Crown  Prince  li.id 
served  as  president  of  the  Prussian  Com- 
mittee for  the  Exhibition.  Their  stay  in 
France  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  Crown 
Princess;  the  two  sisters  visited  many 
philanthropic  centres,  and  made  an  ex- 
haustive survey  of  French  art.  *  It  was  on 
this  visit  to  Paris  that  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  School 
of  Design  in  Berlin  which  now  bears  her 
name,  for  she  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  imaginative  fertility  of  the  Pnri<;ian 
craftsmen,  and  by  the  perfection  of  their 
work. 

The  Crown  Princess  left  Paris  before 

her  hiiNhand.  Princess  Alice  wrote  to  her 
mother  on  June  9th:  "Dear  V'icky  is 
gone.  She  was  so  low  the  last  days,  and 
dislikes  going  to  parties  so  much  just 
now.  that  she  was  longing  tn  get  home. 
The  King  [of  Prussia]  wished  them  both 
to  stop,  but  only  Fritz  remained.  How 
sad  these  days  will  be  for  her,  poor  love! 
She  was  in  such  good  looks;  every  one 
here  is  charmed  with  her." 

The  Crown  Prince  had  induced  his 
father  to  visit  the  Exhibition,  and  the 
King,  who  brought  Bismarck  with  him, 
had  a  magnificent  reception  from  die  Im- 
perial Court.  The  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  did  not  abate  their  interest  in 
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politics,  and  they  certainly  sharcil  Bis- 
marck's view  at  this  time  that  an  arrange- 
ment with  France  was  in  every  way  de- 
sirable in  order  to  avert  war  and  to  con- 
solidate  the  gains  of  1866. 

In  the  autumn  a  terrible  scarcity,  al- 
most amounting  to  famine,  in  East  Pnis- 
sia  afforded  a  fresh  opportunity  for  the 
practical  sympathy  of  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess.  Together  they  organised 
a  relief  fund  and  relief  works  by  which 
the  sufferings  of  the  population  were 
much  mitifratcd. 

It  was  on  February  10.  i8b8,  the  an- 
niversary of  Queen  Victoria's  wedding, 
and  of  the  Crown  Princess's  chri-rfm'n:r, 
that  another  son  was  born,  who  seemed 
sent  to  fill  the  terrible  gap  which  the 
death  of  Prince  Sigismund  had  made  two 
years  before.  The  ch-!i!  w  as  christened 
on  the  King  of  Prussia's  seventy-first 
birthday,  at  Berlin,  receiving  the  names 
of  Joachim  Frederick  Ernest  Waldemar. 
The  Princess's  fourth  son  was  a  beautiful 
and  clever  child,  and  his  death,  which 
was  to  follow  when  he  was  only  eleven 
years  old,  wn-:  perhaps  the  deepest  grief 
that  fell  on  his  parents.  It  is  significant 
that  when  the  Emperor  Frederick  chose 
his  last  resting-place,  he  desired  to  lie  by 
the  side  of  this  child. 

In  the  spring  of  1868  the  Crown 
Prince  paid  a  vnit  to  Italy  in  return  for 
the  visit  paid  to  Berlin  by  Prince  Hum- 
bert the  year  before.  The  Crown  Prin- 
cess did  not  go  with  him,  but  she  fol- 
lowed with  deep  interest  and  pleasure 
the  accounts  of  his  reception,  which  were 
rcmark;i!iK'  enthusiastic,  and  aUo  politi- 
c;ill\  U'CtuI,  for  it  prevented  the  acces- 
sion to  power  of  a  Ministry  hostile  to 
Prussia. 

In  1869  the  Crown  Princess  received 
a  long  visit  from  Princess  Alice  at  Pots- 
dam, and  the  two  sisters  spent  their 
mother's  birthday,  May  24th,  together. 
Princess  Alice  spoke  in  a  letter  to  Queen 
Victoria  of  the  delitrhtful  life  ''with  dear 
Vicky,  so  quiet  and  pleasant,  which  re- 
mind* me  in  many  thincrs  of  our  life  in 
England  in  former  happy  days,  and  so 
much  that  wt  had  Vicky  has  copied  for 
her  children.    Yet  we  both  always  say 


to  each  other  that  no  children  wore  so 
happy,  and  so  spoiled  with  all  the  en- 
joyments and  comforts  children  can  wish 
for,  as  we  were."  Again,  on  June  19th, 
*'\'icty  was  very  low  yesterda\  ;  she  has 
been  so  for  the  last  week,  and  she  told 
me  much  of  what  an  awful  time  she  went 
through  in  1866  when  dear  Siggie  [Stgis> 
mund]  died.  The  little  chapel  is  very 
peaceful  and  cheerful  and  full  of  flow- 
ers. We  gp  there  en  passant  nearly 
daily,  and  it  seems  to  give  dear  Vic^ 
pleasure  to  go  there." 

The  two  sisters  spent  a  happy  time 
together  at  Cannes  in  the  late  autumn  of 
i860,  while  their  n'^prctive  husbands 
were  abroad.  The  Crown  Prince,  with 
Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  visited  Vienna, 
Athens,  Constantinople,  and  tlic  Holy 
Land,  and  went  on  thence  to  Port  Said 
for  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In 
Jerusalem  the  Crown  Prince  took  formal 
possession  in  the  name  of  his  father  of  the 
ruined  convent  of  St.  John,  ceded  by  the 
Sultan  for  the  erection  of  a  German 
Protestant  Giurcb.  The  two  Princes 
joined  their  wives  at  Cannes  shortly  be- 
fore Christmas. 

On  their  way  home  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  spent  a  week  in  Paris,  stay- 
ing at  an  hotel.  The  Crown  Princess 
was  surprised  to  see  how  changed  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  since  they  had 
seen  him  last.  She  thought  him  ailing 
and  dejected.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, the  Emperor  mentioned  that  he 
had  a  new  Minister,  a  certain  M.  OI- 
livier. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  re- 
turned to  Berlin  on  the  morning  of  the 
New  Year,  1870.  The  next  time  the 
Crown  Prince  met  Napoleon  TIT  was  on 
the  morning  after  the  capitulation  of 
Sedan. 

The  year  1870  opened  with  no  premo- 
nition of  the  tremendous  events  it  was  to 
bring  forth.  ' 

Princess  Victoria  had  been  born  on  the 
eve  of  the  Austrian  War  in  1866,  and 
now,  on  the  eve  oi  this  yet  greater  strug- 
gle, on  June  14.  1870.  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess gave  birth  to  her  third  daughter,  Prin- 
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cess  Sophia  Dorothea  Ulrica  Alice,  who 
was  destined  to  become  Queen  of  the 
Hellenes,  The  candidature  of  Prince 
Leopoli]  nf  Hohen7.ollern-Sigmnrinn;en 
for  the  throne  of  Spain  was  anno\pced 
on  Jul}'  4th,  and  after  fruitless  attempts 
at  intervention  by  the  Crown  Princess's 
old  friend,  I^ord  Granville,  then  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Minister,  war  was  declared 
between  France  and  Prussia  on  July 
15th. 

At  the  time  of  the  little  Princess's 
christening,  which  took  place  at  the  New 
Palace  on  July  25th,  there  were  few 

present  nf  the  ceremony  who  were  not 
under  orders  for  the  front,  and  most  of 
the  men  were  already  in  their  campalini* 
ing  unifonn.  Emotion,  anxiety,  and  ex- 
citement made  the  even  then  old  King 
William  feel  unequal  to  the  task  of  hold- 
ing his  little  granddaughter  at  the  bap- 
tismal font  aKording  to  hb  wont,  and 
this  duty  was  performed  for  him  by 
Queen  Augusta.  The  fact  that  the 
Kings  of  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria  were 
the  child's  godfathers  marked  the  decision 
of  those  States,  with  Baden  and  Hessc- 
DariiHt.uit.  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
Prussia  in  the  war.  as  the  deputies  of  the 
North-German  Confederation  had  also 
done. 

The  christening  was  one  of  special 
splendour  and  solemnity,  the  two  out- 
standing figures  in  the  congregation  being 
Bismarck,  in  his  uniform  of  major  of 
dragoons,  and  Field-lVIarshal  Wrangel, 
now  in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  Among  the 
guests  at  the  christenln::  were  Lord  Ron- 
ald Gower  and  "Billy  "  Russell,  the  fa- 
mous war  correspondent.  Two  or  three 
days  before,  thev  hnd  been  rccc"\-e.I  In'  the 
Crown  Princess  at  the  New  Palace,  and 
Lord  Ronald  writes:  "The  Princess  ex- 
pressed almost  terror  at  the  idea  of  the 
war,  and  was  deeply  affected  at  the  suffer- 
ings it  must  bring  with  it.  She  feared 
die  brutality  of  Bazaine  and  hu  soldiers, 
should  they  invade  Germany." 

After  the  christeninj.  Kinjr  Wilh'am 
and  Queen  Augusta  held  a  kind  of  infor- 
mal court  in  the  curious  hall  known  as 
the  Hall  of  the  Shells,  full  of  memories  of 
Frederick  the  Great.    Early  the  next 


morning  the  Crown  Prince  slipped  away 
out  of  the  palace  to  spare  his  wife  the 
agony  of  parting. 

K\en  at  such  a  moment  n<  this,  the 
Crown  Princess's  private  and  personal 
anxieties  were  embittered  by  circum- 
stances which  she  was  unable  to  nnodify 
or  af?ect.  Although  England  was  not 
only  ignorant,  but  was  to  remain,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  in  ignorance  for  many 
j'ears,  of  the  falsification  of  the  famous 
Ems  telegram,  sympathy  with  Germany 
as  the  supposed  injured  party  in  the  quar- 
rel was  by  no  means  universal. 

It  i-;  Tr-ie  that  on  the  morrow  of  the 
declaration  of  war  the  Times  described  it 
as  "unjust  but  premeditated — the  greatest 
national  crime  t!)at  we  have  had  the  pain 
nf  recording  since  the  days  of  the  first 
French  Revolution."  Nevertheless, 
France  by  no  means  lacked  sympathisers 
in  England — indeed,  the  Crown  Princess 
was  much  distressed  at  the  way  In  which 
her  native  country  interpreted  the  obliga- 
tion of  neutrality.  The  Prussian  Gov» 

ernment  consitlcrej  that  the  e\porrn*ion 
of  coal  and  ann^  to  France  was  a  breach 
of  neutrality;  and  the  attitude  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Danish  War  was  still 
remembered  and  resented  in  Germany. 

Bismarck,  with  what  Europe  has  now 
become  aware  was  gross  hypocrisy,  ob- 
served to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  that 
"Great  Britain  should  have  forbidden 
France  to  enter  on  war.  She  was  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  and  her  intero-ts  and 
those  of  Europe  demanded  it  of  her."  a 
sufficiently  cynical  obscrvatiun  on  the  part 
of  a  man  who.  as  we  now  know,  had  him- 
self forced  on  the  conflict  at  the  eleventh 
hour. 

To  Queen  Victoria  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess confided  her  troubles:  "The  English 

are  more  hated  at  this  moment  than  the 
French,  and  Lord  Granville  more  than 
Benedettt.  Of  course,  ceh  a  rejmlH  on 
my  poor  innocent  head.  I  have  fought 
many  a  battle  about  Lord  Granville,  in- 
dignant at  hearing  my  old  friend  so  at- 
tacked, but  all  parties  agree  in  making 
him  out  French.  T  picked  a  qiinrrfl  abotit 
it  on  the  day  of  the  christening,  tired 
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and  miserable  as  I  was.  I  sent  for  Bis- 
marck up  into  my  room  on  purpose  to  say 
my  say  about  Lord  Granville,  but  he 
would  not  believe  me,  and  said  with  a 
smile,  'But  his  acts  prove  it.'  Many 
Other  people  have  told  me  the  same.  Lord 
A.  Loftus  knowi  it  quite  well.  Fritz,  of 
course,  does  not  believe  itt  but  I  think 
the  King  and  Queen  do." 

Meanwhile,  France  was  complaining 
bitterly  of  Lord  Granville's  "cold,  very 
cold"  attitude.  Then  suddenly,  on  July 
25tli,  the  Times  published  a  draft  secret 
treaty  whkh  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  Prussia  in  1866. 
The  terms  were — (1)  that  the  Emperor 
should  recognise  Prussia's  acquisitions  in 
the  late  war;  (2)  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  promise  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  Luxemburg  by  France;  (3)  the  Em- 
peror should  not  oppose  a  federal  union 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  German 
States,  excluding  Austria :  (4)  the  Kins 
of  Prussia,  in  case  the  Emperor  should 
enter  and  conquer  Belgium,  should  sup- 
port him  in  arms  aizainst  any  opposing 
Power;  and  (5)  France  and  Prussia 
should  enter  into  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance. 

Thi-;  disclosure  caused  an  enormous 
sensation,  and  Queen  V'ictoria  was  much 
shocked  at  the  apparent  revelation  of 
French  greed  and  duplicity.  Writing  to 
the  Queen,  the  Crown  Princess  observed: 
"Count  Bismarck  may  say  the  wildest 
things,  but  he  never  acts  in  a  fooli^ 
way," — an  'ntcresting  pronounrrment 
when  one  remembers  how  keen  had  been 
and  was  to  be  the  struggle  between  these 
two  powerful  and  determined  natures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bismarck  did  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  the  document  was 
authentic,  but  he  insisted  that  he  had 
never  seriously  entertained  the  proposal, 
which  came  entirely  from  the  Emperor. 
Not  long  afterward,  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Wftrth,  the  game  of  "revela- 
tinn<"  u  taken  up  by  General  Turr. 
who  disclosed  proposals  made  by  Bis- 
marck in  1866  and  1867  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium  by 
France. 

But  already  all  such  recriminations 


and  discussions  seemed  merely  of  aca- 
demic interest;  already  everything  was 
swept  from  the  mind  of  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess save  the  necessity  for  hard  work  and 
intelligent  organisation.  With  an  ardour 
natural  to  her  generous  and  sympathetk 
temperament  she  threw  herself  into  every- 
thing that  could  mitigate  the  sufferings 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  both  com- 
batants and  non-combatants.  Prussia's 
two  former  wars  had  given  her  an 
amount  of  experience  which  she  was  now 
able  to  turn  to  the  best  account.  Spon- 
taneously, without  any  advice  or  prompt' 
ing  from  others,  she  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  whole  of  the  German  world, 
her  desire  being  to  touch  the  hearts,  not 
only  of  those  Germans  at  home,  but  also 
of  those  who  had  settled  overseas»  in 
America  and  elsewhere: 

"Once  more  has  Germany  called  her 
sons  to  take  arms  for  her  most  <ncred 
possessions,  her  honour,  and  her  indepen- 
dence. A  foe,  whom  we  have  not  mo- 
lested, he^nidpes  11?  the  fruit-^  of  our  vic- 
tories, the  development  of  our  national 
industries  by  our  peaceful  labour.  In- 
sulted and  injured  in  all  that  is  most  dear 
to  them,  our  German  people — for  they  it 
is  who  are  our  army — have  grasped  their 
well-tried  Mmu,  and  have  gone  forth  to 
protect  heuth,  and  home,  ainl  family. 
For  months  past,  thousands  of  women 
and  children  have  been  deprived  of  their 
breadwinners.  We  cannot  cure  the  sick- 
ness of  their  hearts,  but  at  least  we  can 
try  to  preserve  them  from  bodily  want. 
During  the  last  war,  which  was  brought 
to  so  speedy,  and  so  fortunate,  a  condu* 
sion,  Germans  in  c\cr\  quarter  of  the 
globe  responded  nobly  when  called  upon 
to  prove  their  love  of  the  Fatherland  by 
helping  to  relieve  the  tuffering.  Let  us 
join  hands  once  more,  and  prove  that  we 
are  able  and  willinfr  tn  succour  the  fami- 
lies of  those  brave  men  who  arc  ready  to 
sacrifice  life  and  limb  for  us!  Let  us 
give  freely,  promptly,  that  the  men  who 
are  fighting  for  our  sacred  rights  may  go 
into  battle  with  the  comforting  assurance 
that  at  least  the  destinies  of  those  who 
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are  den  rest  to  them  are  Confided  to  faith- 
ful hands. 

"Victoria  Crown  Princess." 

\ 

This  eloquent  appeal  met  with  the 
splendid  response  whicli  it  deserved,  and 
although  practically  every  German  Prin- 
of  the  time  took  a  more  or  le<s  ac- 
tive part  in  the  care  of  the  wounded  and 
of  the  families  of  the  soldiers,  it  was  soon 
realised  that  the  Crown  Princess  was  the 
master  mind  to  whom  all  must  look  for 
their  orders. 

Queen  Augusta  supervised  the  ambu* 
lance  and  hospital  services  in  Berlin, 
while  the  Crown  Princess  moved  to 
Hombur;z  and  started  on  the  orjianisa- 
tion  of  a  series  of  field-lazareths,  being 
most  efficiently  helped  in  her  labour^  by 
her  sister,  Princess  Alice,  who  herself  or- 
ganised and  actively  supervised  four  field 
hospitals  in  Darmstadt  itself. 

The  Crown  Princess  bcpnn  hy  turning 
the  old  military  barracks  at  Fiomburg 
into  a  hospital,  the  existing  hospital  being 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  wounded  French 
prisoners.  She  also  built  at  her  own  ex- 
pense two  magnificent  wards,  and  they — 
doubtless  partly  because  they  were  new 
buildinirs — showed  far  more  satisfactory 
results  in  lower  death-rate  and  shorter 
convalescence  than  did  the  wards  in  any 
other  of  the  German  military  hospitals. 

The  V'ictoria  Barrack,  as  the  new 
wards  were  called,  was  built  of  wood  on 
a  brick  foundation.  In  addition  to  the 
wards,  the  building  contained  a  good 
store-room,  lined  with  gla<<  cupboards,  in 
which  was  kept  a  quantity  of  old  linen 
which  Queen  Victoria  had  sent  for  the 
wouptlcd.  V.:wh  ward  contained  twenty- 
four  beds.  A  feature  which  the  German 
doctors  and  nurses  regarded  with  de- 
cidedly mixed  feelings  was  a  v\stem  of 
ventilation  which  enabled  the  whole 
building  to  be  opened  from  end  to  end 
when  required. 

By  the  Crown  Princess's  orders,  the 
very  simplest  and  plainest  appliances  com- 
patible with  health  and  comfort  were 
used.  Thus  the  necessarv*  furniture  was 
all  of  varnished  deal.  By  her  w'.'^h.  ton, 
a  great  effort  was  made  to  give  a  bright 


and  home-like  appearance  to  each  ward, 
and  this,  like  the  special  ventilation,  was 
quite  a  new  idea  to  both  German  pa- 
tients and  German  doctors.  In  the  cor- 
ners of  e.irh  ward  stood  larizc  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  on  every  table  were  placed 
cut  flowers  in  glasses.  Whenever  the 
Crown  Princess  received  a  personal  gift 
of  fiow^ers,  she  immediately  sent  it  ofi 
to  the  hospital,  often  bringing  a  bouquet 
and  arranging  it  herself.  Nothing  in  the 
Victoria  Barrack  was  used  which  could 
conceal  any  dirt;  for  instance,  the  crock- 
ery was  white  and  the  glass  plain. 

The  Crown  Princess  attended  the  mili- 
tary hospital'?  daily.  She  went  through 
every  ward,  and  spoke  to  every  patient; 
and  she  was  quite  as  regular  in  her  at- 
tendance on  the  wards  containing  the 
French  prisoners  as  she  was  on  those 
where  the  German  soldiers  lay.  In  this 
way  she  came  into  personal  association 
with  ordinary  people  of  a  class  of  whom 
Princesses  see  as  a  rule  little  or  nothing. 
With  many  of  the  soldiers  who  were  then 
tended  under  her  supervision  and  care 
she  kept  in  touch  lone  after  the  war  was 
ended — indeed,  she  was  always  eager  to 
help  in  after  life  any  of  those  whom  she 
h:ii'  known  at  Hombiir^'.  or  who  had 
fought  under  her  husband's  orders. 

But  the  Crown  Princess  did  far  more 
than  the  work  associated  with  her  name 
at  HombufLT.  It  w^as  owing  to  her 
promptness  and  her  energy*  that  a  long 
line  of  military  hospitals  was  rapidly  or- 
ganised along  the  whole  of  the  Rhine 
Valley. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1866 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  had 
foimded  the  National  Institution  for  D;-- 
abled  Soldiers,  and  by  the  special  order 
of  the  King  it  was  given  the  name  of 
rhe  Victoria  Institution*  because  the 
Crown  Princess  had  suggested  and  insti- 
gated its  creation.  At  the  close  of  1871* 
this  Institution,  again  at  her  sugsgestion, 
was  placed  upon  a  wider  footing,  and 
applied  to  the  whole  of  Germany  instead 
of  only  to  Prussia. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  describe  the 
cniirse  of  the  war  itself.  A  vast  litera- 
ture, both  technical  and  general,  has 
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grown  up  round  it,  and  there  are  many 
people  by  no  means  yet  old  who  remem- 
ber vividly  that  immense  and  sanguinary 
strupLrlc.  To  the  Crown  Prince  was  as- 
signed the  command  of  the  Third  Army, 
in  which  nearly  every  State  of  both 
North  and  South  Germany  was  repre- 
sented, includinc  the  Bavarian  Corps  and 
the  Divisions  of  Wiirtcmberg  and  Baden. 
Once  more  the  Prince  proved  his  fitness 
for  high  command,  perhaps  most  notably 
at  the  battle  nf  Worth,  when  his  admir- 
able dispositions  and  his  unhesitating  re- 
solve that  even  the  last  man  must  if 
necessary  be  staked  were  the  main  causes 
of  the  victory.  Yet  the  Crown  Prince 
said  to  the  great  German  writer,  Frey- 
tag,  who  was  with  him  in  this  early  part 
of  the  war : 

"I  hate  this  slaughter.  T  have  never 
desired  the  honours  of  war,  and  would 
gladly  have  left  such  glory  to  others. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  my  hnrd  fate  to  '.;o 
from  battlefield  to  battlefield,  from  one 
war  to  another,  before  ascending  the 
throne  of  my  ancestors." 

Much  as  lie  hated  war,  the  Crown 
Prince  never  hesitated,  as  weak  comman- 
ders have  always  done,  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary price  of  victory  in  human  lives. 
Among  the  troops,  "Unser  Fritz,"  as 
they  called  him,  quickly  became  extraor- 
dinarily popular — ^indeed,  their  devotion 
to  their  leader  formed  a  strong  and  po- 
litically useful  link  between  men  who 
had  actually  fought  against  one  another 
so  recently      the  Austrian  War. 

Throughout  the  campaiiin,  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  corresponded  daily. 
The  siege  of  Paris  had  begun  on  Sep- 
tember 15th,  and  the  Crown  Prince  was 
at  Versailles  on  his  birthday,  on  October 
l8th,  almost  the  first  birthday  he  had 
spent  away  from  his  wife  since  their  mar- 
riage.  When  he  wake  in  the  morning 
he  found  on  his  table  a  small  pocket-pis- 
tol, and  a  housewife,  filled  with  articles 
for  daily  use,  from  die  Crown  Princess. 

There  is  a  very  intcrestine  cHmpsc  nf 
the  Crown  Princess  in  December,  1870, 
that  is,  during  the  middle  of  the  war,  in 
Prince  Hohenlohe's  Memoirs,  He  was 
asked  to  lunch  with  her»  and  they  had 


a  long  talk  about  public  affairs.  The 
Princess  was  very  dissatisfied  concerning 
the  proposed  ConventMMi  with  Bavaria^ 
and  it  seemed  to  the  statesman  that  both 

she  and  Princess  .Alice  were  enthusiastic 
for  the  idea  of  a  united  Empire  without 
any  exception,  and  that  neither  sister 

liked  the  proposal  of  federation.  The 
Crown  Princess  listened  attentively  how- 
ever, to  Hohenlohe's  defence  of  the  spe- 
cial nature  and  justification  of  the  Ba- 
varian claims,  but  it  is  evident  that  she 
agreed  with  her  husband  on  the  question 
of  coercing  the  Bavarians,  if  it  should  be 
necessary. 

The  two  sisters  were  together  as  much 
as  was  possible  during  those  terrible 
months  of  hard  work  and  anxiety.  Pr{n> 
cess  Alice  spent  half  of  the  December  of 
1870  in  Berlin,  and  wrote  to  her  mother: 
"It  is  a  great  comfort  to  be  with  dear 
Vicky.  We  spend  the  evenings  alone  to- 
gether, talking  or  writing  our  letters.  It 
is  nearly  five  months  since  Louis  left, 
and  we  lead  such  single  existences  that  a 
sister  is  inexpressibly  dear  when  all  closer 
intercourse  is  so  wanting!" 

On  Christmas  Eve  there  arrived  at  the 
house  at  Versailles,  where  the  Crown 
Prince  was  then  living,  a  huge  chest,  and 
he  asked  his  hostess  and  her  family  to 
share  his  Christmas  cake,  "for,"  said  he, 
"this  cake  was  baked  by  my  wife,  and 
you  will  much  oblige  me  by  tasting  it." 
He  then  chatted  to  them  about  the 
Christmas  festival  in  his  own  happy 
household,  and  translated  the  letters  of 
the  Crown  Princess  and  of  his  two  elder 
children.  Long  afterward  this  lady 
wrote  to  a  friend  a  letter  which  has  since 
been  published : 

"In  those  fateful  days  we  learned  to 
know  the  good  and  open  heart  of  the  late 
Emperor.  We  were  fortunate  indeed  to 
he  under  the  protection  of  that  stately 
and  friendly  gentleman,  who  appeared  to 
us,  as  we  now  think  of  him,  to  have 
been  a  good  genius  who  warded  off  mis- 
chief from  our  household." 

The  Crown  Princess  was  accused  of 
having  interfered  to  prevent  the  bom- 
bardment of  Paris.  Thus  Busch  writes 
on  December  24,  1870; 
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"Buchcr  tolil  us  at  lunch  he  had 
heard  from  Berlin  that  the  Queen  and 
the  Crown  Princest  had  become  very  un- 

pnpular.  owinc  to  their  intervention  on 
behalf  of  Paris;  and  that  the  Princess, 
in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  Put- 
bus,  struck  the  table  and  exclaimed:  'For 
all  that,  Paris  shall  not  be  bombarded !'  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  both 
Moltke  and  the  Crown  Prince  consid' 
ered  that  the  right  tacti<3  would  be  to 
starve  out  Pan's  by  a  strict  investment, 
the  bombardment,  which  was  urged  by 
Bismarck  lor  political  reasons,  was  de- 
layed, nor  hy  any  slackncs>  on  the  part 
of  the  Third  Army,  but  simply  by  insuf- 
ficient preparation  of  the  siege-train  in 
Berlin.  The  Crown  Princess  suffered 
bitterly  from  Bismarck.  She  knew  well 
that  he  was  indispensable,  the  man  of  the 
hour,  but  he  would  never  trust  her.  He 
often  held  back  important  political  news 
from  the  Crown  Prince  for  fear  it  should 
leak  out  through  the  Crown  Princess  to 
England.  In  this  he  did  her  an  injustice 
so  gross  that  :t  cnuld  not  be  atoned  for 
by  hi*  own  tardy  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact  in  Thoughts  and  Remembrances. 

On  January  25,  1871,  we  learn  from 
Busch  that  Bismarck  said  of  the  English 
who  wanted  to  send  a  gunboat  up  the 
Seine  to  remove  the  English  ftmilia 
there : 

**The>'  merely  want  to  ascertain  if  we 
have  laid  down  torpedoes  and  then  to  let 
the  French  ships  follow  them.  What 

swine!  They  arc  full  of  vexation  and 
envy  because  we  have  fought  great  bat- 
tles here — and  won  them.  They  cannot 
bear  to  think  that  shabby  little  Prussta 
shonhl  prosper  so.  The  Prussians  are  a 
people  who  should  merely  exist  in  order 
to  cany  on  war  for  them  in  their  pay. 
This  is  the  view  taken  by  all  the  upper 
classes  in  En  eland.  The^'  have  never 
been  well  disposed  toward  us,  and  have 
always  done  their  utmost  to  immure  us. 
The  Crown  Princess  herself  is  an  incar- 
nation of  this  way  of  thinlctnir.  She  is 
full  of  her  own  great  condescension  in 
marrying  into  our  country.  I  remember 
her  once  telling  me  that  two  or  three 
merchant  families  in  Liverpool  had  more 


silver-plate  than  the  entire  Prussian  no- 
bility. 'Yes,'  I  replied,  'that  is  possibly 
true,  your  Royal  Highness,  but  we  value 
ourselves  lor  other  things  bcndcs  sil- 
ver.' " 

After  the  capitulation  of  Sedan,  the 
Crown  Prince  Issued  from  Rheims  an  ap- 
peal for  the  wounded  soldiers  and  the 
relatives  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  In 
it  he  spoke  of  his  happiness  in  command- 
ing in  the  field  an  army  in  which  Prus- 
sians fought  side  hy  side  with  Bavarians, 
Wiirtembergers,  and  men  of  Baden,  and 
declared  that  the  war  had  created  one 
German  Army  and  had  also  unified  the 
nation. 

Later  on,  when  the  German  armies 
sat  down  before  Paris,  die  Crown  Prince 
allotted  some  of  the  large  rooms  of  the 
Palace  of  Versailles  for  a  hospital,  and 
himself  supervised  the  arrangements.  All 
through  the  war,  indeed,  he  showed  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  hospital  service, 
and  was  constant  in  his  visits  to  the 
wounded  soldiers.  Here  we  may  trace 
the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  eagerly 
awaited  all  that  he  could  tell  her  in  his 
letters  about  the  poor  men  to  whom  her 
woman's  heart  went  out  with  such  ar- 
dent sympathy.  The  Crown  Prince  took 
pains  to  supply  the  patients  with  inter- 
esting reading,  and  at  his  suggestion  die 
editor  of  a  Berlin  Liberal  paper  sent 
many  hundreds  of  rnpies  of  it  daily  to 
the  military  hospitals.  This,  however, 
was  not  approved  at  headquarters,  and  an 
order  was  actually  Issued  by  von  Roon, 
forbidding  the  distribution  of  the  paper. 

Such  incidents  illustrate  the  difficulties 
with  which  both  the  Crown  Prince  and 
the  Princess  had  to  contend.  The  pres- 
ence at  Versailles,  not  only  of  the  King 
and  Bismarck,  but  of  a  cohort  of  German 
princes  with  their  retinues,  as  well 
as  numerous  diplomatists,  Ministers, 
and  other  official  personages,  did  not 
make  die  Crown  Prinee*s  position  easier. 
He  had  been  raised  after  the  fall  of 
Mctz  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army, 
that  of  General  Field- Marshal,  the  pro- 
motion being  communicated  to  him  in  a 
lerrer  from  his  father  bearing  grateful 
testimony  to  his  brilliant  successes  in  the 
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field,  notably  the  strategic  advance  by 
which  he  covered  the  left  of  the  main 
army  and  enabled  it  to  overcome  Ba- 
zaine's  forces.  But  this  elevation  in  rank 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  much 
practical  value  to  him. 

Naturally  both  the  Crown  Prince  and 
the  Crnwn  Pr:nrp<;^  took  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  the  question  of  the  Imperial 
title. 

By  the  end  of  November,  187O,  Baden, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Wurtemberg,  and  Ba- 
varia had  all  joined  the  North-German 
Confederation  by  treaty.  E>riy  in  De- 
cember, the  King  of  Bavaria,  in  a  letter 
to  the  King  of  Savony,  which  was  really 
written  by  Bismarck,  nominated  the 
King  of  Prussia  as  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  North-German  Parliament,  after 
voting  large  supplies  for  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  an  address  requesting  the  King 
to  become  Emperor.  His  brother  and 
predecessor  had  refused  the  Imperial 
crown  proffered  htm  by  die  Frankfort 
Parliament,  on  the  ground  that  the  legal 
title  was  insufficient,  but  now  that  the 
dignity  was  tendered  by  the  Sovereigns 
and  the  people  of  Germany,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  Kine  to  rcfu-p. 

Neither  the  King  himself,  however, 
nor  the  older  Prussian  nobility  liked  the 
change,  which,  it  was  feared,  mig^t  trans- 
form {he  almost  parsimonious  austerity 
of  the  Prussian  Court  into  something 
Uke  the  pomp  and  extravagance  with 
which  other  sovereigns  had  surrounded 
themselves.  Bismarck,  uho  considered 
all  such  matters  as  titles  and  heraldic 
pomp  to  be  only  important  because  they 
influence  men's  minds,  was  disposed  to 
agree  with  his  Sovereign's  feeling,  but  it 
was  the  corner-stone  of  his  policy  to  con- 
ciliate the  South  German  States. 

To  the  Crown  Prince,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  his  strongly  idealist  nature 
and  his  highly  developed  historical  imagi* 
nation,  the  conception  of  the  Empire  won 
by  the  sword  made  an  irresistible  appeal. 
He  was  ready  to  see  in  it  a  revival  of  the 
old  Empire,  by  which  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia should  be,  not  first  among  his  peers, 
but  the  overlord  of  all  Germany. 


It  is  significant,  however,  that  King 
William  was  proclaimed,  in  the  Hall  of 
Mirrors  at  Versailles,  not  Emperor  of 
Germany,  but  German  Emperor.  This 
was  on  January  18,  1871.  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  the  first  King  of 
Prussia  had  crowned  himself  at  Konigs- 
bcrp:.  The  Crown  Prince  supervised  all 
the  arrangements  for  the  ceremony,  and  it 
was  hts  idea  to  form  a  kind  of  trophy 
of  the  colours  of  the  regiments  which 
had  won  glory'  at  Worth  and  Wcis^scn- 
burg,  Mars-la-Tour,  Gravelotte,  and 
Sedan.  Before  this  trophy  the  King  pro- 
nounced the  establishment  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  On  the  same  day  by  Im- 
perial rescript  tlie  new  Emperor  con- 
ferred on  the  Crown  Prince  and  on  his 
successors  as  heir  apparent  the  title  of 
Imperial  Highn^. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  not 
signed  till  February  a6th,  and  we  have, 
in  a  letter  written  two  days  later  by  his 
friend,  Herr  Abeken,  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  feelings  with  which  the 
Crown  Prince  regarded  these  great 
events,  and  also  the  reliance  which  he 
placed  on  the  aid  of  his  wife.  The 
Crown  Prince  told  Abeken  that  he  was 
fully  consciou>  of  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibility now  incumbent  on  him.  It  was 
thrice  as  great  as  that  which  lay  on  him 
as  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  but  he  did 
not  shrink  from  it.  God  had  already 
given  him  a  blessed  help  and  support  in 
hts  wife,  by  whose  assistance  he  hoped  to 
fulfil  his  great  work. 

The  Crown  Prince  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  leaving  behind  him  in  France  as 
friendly  feelings  toward  him  personally 
as  could  well  he  entertained  by  tlie  van- 
quished for  a  victorious  foe.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  among  the  German 
leaders  by  his  moderation  in  victory,  by 
his  stern  repression  of  excesses,  and  hy  his 
chivalrous  tributes  to  the  braver>'  of  his 
enemies* 

The  Crown  Princess,  absorbed  in  her 

labours  among  the  sufTering  soldiers,  was 
scarcely  aware  at  the  time  of  the  veno- 
mous feelings  still  cherished  ^inst  her 

In  Prussia,  anJ  it  was  with  an  exultant 
heart — as  "German"  as  her  most  captious 
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and  suspicious  critic,-;  could  have  wished 
— that  she  welcomed  the  conclusion  of 
the  great  conflict. 

Berlin  was  reached  on  March  17, 
187 1,  and  rhough  no  official  reception 
then  took  place,  the  Royal  carriage  in 
which  the  new  Emperor  and  the  Qnrnn 
Prince  were  to  he  seen  side  hy  side  could 
only  proceed  at  a  foot's  pace  through  the 
dense  masses  wlm  crowded  the  streets. 

Later,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
great  crowd  who  thronged  about  his  pal- 
ace, a  window  opened,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  was  seen  in  the  midst  of  his  family 
beside  the  Crown  Princess,  with  his 
youngest  child,  the  little  Princess  who 
had  been  born  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  in  his  anns. 

When  the  great  struggle  was  over  at 
last  and  peace  was  declared,  the  Crown 
Princess  had  a  pleasant  opportunity  of 
exercising  the  L'rnfrovity  and  delicacy 
which  formed  perhaps  the  most  notable 
part  of  her  many-sided  and  impulsive 
character. 

M.  Thiers  had  sent  to  Berlin  as 
French  Ambassador  the  Comte  de  Gon- 
taut  Biron,  Although  allied  by  birth  to 
several  great  German  families,  M.  de 
Gontaut,  as  he  was  generally  styled, 
found  bis  position  in  Berlin  a  very  pain- 
ful one.  France  lay  in  the  dust  at  the 
feet  of  the  only  real  conqueror  she  had 
ever  known.  The  whoh*  of  the  huge 
war  indemnity  had  not  yet  been  paid  off, 
and  French  territory  was  not  yet  free 
from  the  toot  of  r!ic  invader.  There 
were  also  all  kinds  of  comparatively  un- 
important, yet  vexatious  and  annoying, 
outstanding  points  which  still  awaited 
settlement,  and  till  these  were  arranged 
Germany  refused  to  give  up  certain  pris- 
oners confined  in  German  fortresses. 

Moreover^  Bismarck,  though  outward- 
ly conciliatory  and  courteous,  did  not 
seek  to  spare  tlie  French  Ambassador,  as 
a  more  generous  and  sensitive  foe  would 
have  done.  M.  de  Gontaut  was  actii:dly 
expected  to  be  present  at  each  ot  the 
splendid  Court  and  military  fetes  which 
were  then  being  given  to  celebrate  the 
foundation  of  the  new  German  Empire 


and  the  victorious  return  of  the  Prussian 
Army  to  the  capital. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  diffi- 
cult task,  the  Ambassador  found  firm  and 
kind  friends  in  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess.  On  the  occasion  of  his  iirst 
audience  the  Crown  Princess  came  for- 
ward with  kindly,  cajer  words,  telling 
him  that  she  and  her  husband  had  just 
read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  mem- 
oirs of  his  grandmother,  that  Duchess  de 

Gniitaut  will),  :i<  Gouvernantc  of  the 
Royal  children,  played  so  great  a  part 
in  the  Revolution,  and  later,  in  the  Resto- 
ration. The  Princess  went  on  to  speak 
of  her  intense  satisfaction  and  relief  at 
the  declaration  of  peace,  and  she  con- 
cluded with  the  words:  "We  know  that 
you  have  made  a  great  sacrifice  in  coming 
to  Berlin :  and  we  will  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  make  your  task  lesa 
painful.'* 

\\Tien  M.  de  Gontaut  wn<  larrr  joined 
by  his  daughter,  the  Crown  Princess  did 
all  she  could  to  make  the  daily  life  of  this  * 
young  French  lady  as  agreeable  as  v^as 
possible  In  the  circumstances,  and  in  this 
she  had  the  warm  sympathy  and  assis- 
tance of  the  Empress  Augusta,  who,  as 
we  know,  had  many  old  and  affectionate 
links  with  the  Legitimist  world  to  which 
the  Ambassador  belonged. 

The  Crown  Princess's  youngest  child, 
who  afterward  married  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  of  Hesse,  was  born  on  April  22, 
1872,  and  was  christened  Margaret 
Beatrice  Feodora — Margaret  after  the 
Queen  nf  Ttal\ ,  w  !iom  the  child's  parents 
both  regarded  with  warm  affection. 

Queen  Margherita  came  to  Berlin  for 
the  ceremony,  and  a  great  f^te  was  given  . 
at  the  New  Palace.  It  was  more  like  an 
English  garden  party  than  anything  pre- 
viously known  at  the  Prussian  Court,  but 
the  Crown  Princess  had  a  way  of  mdetng 
her  own  precedents.  She  caused  invita- 
tions to  be  sent,  not  only  to  the  nobility 
and  the  hosts  of  oflicials  who  had  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  he  present  at  such  a 
function,  but  also  to  persons  who  were 
merely  distinguished  for  their  literary, 
artistic,  or  scientific  achievements. 

The  numths  which  followed  ushered 
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in  a  peaceful  period  of  happiness  and  rest 
for  the  Princess.  Her  magnificent  work 

during  the  war  had  won  her  warm 
friencls  and  admirers  in  every  class,  but 
of  more  moment  to  her  than  her  own 
personal  popularity  was  that  enjoyed  by 
the  Crown  Prince,  whose  relatinns  with 
the  military  party  now  became  mucli 
pleasanter  in  consequence  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  and  the  enthusiastic 
dc\otion  felt  for  him  throughout  the 
army. 

Uafortunately  for  the  Crown  Prince 
and  PrincesSt  Bismarck's  position  had 
been  even  more  radically  transformed  by 
the  war,  and  the  Minister's  domination 
over  his  already  ageing  sovereign  grew 
more  and  more  obvious.  It  was  an  open 
secret  that  the  Emperor  and  his  heir  dif- 
fered on  many  important  questions,  and 
the  gulf  between  them  was  sedulously 
widened  by  Bismarck's  iealniis  prcjmiiLC 
apainst  the  Crown  Prince.  Incidents 
that  would  have  been  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances too  slight  to  mention  now  re* 
vealed,  even  to  strangers,  the  friction 
which  was  symptomatic  of  deeper  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Crown  Prince,  as  we  have  seen, 
set  much  store  by  the  new  Imperial  hon- 
ours which  the  war  had  brought  to  his 
House,  and  he  was  always  very  punctili- 
ous in  speaking  of  his  father  as  "Em- 
peror" and  of  his  mother  as  "Einprcss." 
The  Emperor,  however,  habitually  still 
spoke  of  himself  as  "King"  and  of  the 
Empress  as  "Queen."  The  story  goes 
that  on  one  occasion  the  Emperor,  ad- 
dressing some  lady  in  the  presence  of  his 
son,  observed  that  it  was  extraordinarily 
mill!  tor  the  time  of  year,  and  that  "the 
Queen  '  had  brought  him  some  spring 
flowers  which  she  had  picked  out  of  doors 
that  morning.  The  Crown  Prince  an- 
swered. "Yes,  so  the  Empress  told  me." 
"1  did  not  know  you  had  already  seen 
the  Queen  to-day,"  remarked  his  father. 

The  experiences  she  had  just  gone 
through  had  shown  the  Crown  Princess 
the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  hospital 
organisation  in  Germany.    From  her 

{Toh 


point  of  view,  and  frooi  that  of  the  £ng< 
lish  ladies  who  had  rendered  her  such 

great  assistance  in  creating— it 'was  noth* 
in;r  lcs> — the  Army  Nursing  Service,  a 
more  scientific  training  for  nurses  was 
evidently  the  first  necessity;  and  in  secur- 
ing this  she  was  particularly  helped  by 
Miss  Lees,  afterward  .Mrs.  Dacre 
Craven,  who  had  been  a  inend  and  asso* 
ciate  of  Miss  Nightingale. 

In  1867  the  Crown  Princess  had 
drawn  up  a  memorandum  in  which  she 
laid  it  down  that  the  best  nurses  would 
prove  to  be  those  who  would  combine 
the  obedience  of  the  Catholic  Sisterhoods 
with  a  more  scientific  and  comprehensive 
training.  The  Kaiserwerth  Institution, 
where  Florence  Nightingale  had  gained 
valuable  experience,  did  not  give  a  suffi- 
ciently scientific  education,  and  she  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  nursing  school 
must  be  established  in  Berlin,  where 
ladies,  who  should  be  given  a  distinguish- 
ing dress  and  badge,  should  be  trained. 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870  inter- 
rupted this  scheme,  but  now  that  the 
pressing  emergency  was  over,  the  Prin- 
cess returned  to  her  old  scheme,  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  which  was  that  it 
should  be  carried  out  by  educated  and 
refined  gentlewomen,  preferably  orphans. 
They  were,  to  have  a  three  years'  theo- 
retical and  practical  course,  followed  by 
a  course  of  monthly  nursing,  and  were 
to  pass  an  examination  to  test  their  pro- 
ficiency. 

In  the  face  of  strong  opposition,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession 
and  of  tl^  middle  classes  in  Germany,  the 
Princess  organised  this  society  of  trained 
lady  nurses,  who  tended  the  sick  poor  in 
their  own  homes.  The  society  began  in 
a  very  quiet,  humble  way,  but  now  you 
could  not  find  a  German,  man  or  woman, 
wlio  would  not  admit  that  tlil^  wa<  a 
splendid  addition  to  the  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  The  Princess 
also  founded  n  sncirty  for  ser.d'n::  tlie 
sick  children  of  poor  parents  out  of  the 
larger  towns  into  the  country  or  to  the 
seaside. 
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DOCTOR 
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t 

Author  of 

RAFFLES 


CE.  H.  Hornung  has  piven  the  readinp  world  the  most  oripinal  and  fascinating  mystery 
stories  of  recent  years.  His  success  lias  been  due  larpely  to  the  utter  novelty  of  his  treat- 
ment, for  he  has 'made  the  commonly  accepted  villian — the  hero  of  his  narrative. 
C  In  his  new  novel,  THE  CRIME  I^OCTOR.  he  goes  further.  Not  only  does  he  oflfer  his 
most  thrilling  and  alisorbinp  story,  but  he  advances  some  theories  about  the  treatment  of 
criminals  that  are  quite  as  unique  and  surprising  as  the  startling  utterances  of  visionary 
scientists  which  are  i»roupht  to  our  attention  every  now  and  again. 

I Uuffratrd  bv  Frederic  Dorr  Steele.     Price  ft .35  Mtt. 
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New  Books  Out  August  Fifteenth 

THE  LAY  ANTHONY:  A  Romance  «i.25«( 

By  Joseph  Hevgedimmer 

1  believe  that  "The  Lay  Anthony"  ha*  in  wme  meature  the  peat  qualities  of  Meiedith'*  "Richard  Fevenl." 
One  reader's  report  was  in  part  as  follows:  "A  great  bode;  a  book  beautiful,  noble,  thrilling  .  .  .  could 
anyone,  any  normal  pertoa  read  it  coldly?  No.  it  has  the  grip,  the  thrill."  And  from  another  reader: 
"A  truly  remarkable  book  ...  a  roaMOce  of  young  love  handled  with  dtstinctioa  and  moe."  1  feel  that 
fcadets  will  be  quick  to  take  advantage  Ok  «  CSciting  storv.  well  told,  that  happem  ■  aMMNIlD  hnt  two 
pafoclljr  HHMing  henow  w  well  a*  to  poMm  naqr    »■  «|ualities  a<  pwl  liMntoM. 

GRANITE:   A  Novel  $1.3Snet 

By  John  Trevena 

A  powerful  and  learching  iMVel  of  life  as  lived  on  Dartmoor.    Just  as  granite  is  worn  imperceptibly  by  the 
nim,  M  ia  a  man'i  better  nattHC;  bv  hi*  f'mrtwif  8>*<B8  •w*7  to  tlMptrfnn.    With  this  theme  running  through 
Um  itoif  •  Ui«  author  diawa  a  vino  pidn*  oi  llw  ifennlM  of  tm  tm^  •<  midif  dil—t  thmattm,  biith  and 
,  to  beeeoM  woitby  ol  a  ' 


THE  THEATRE  OF  MAX  REINHARDT  *2.so«^ 

By  Huntly  Carter    8vo.  Illustrated 

This  is  the  hrst  adequate  treatment  in  Elngli*h  of  Max  f^einhardt  and  his  work,  at  OOce  authoritative,  complete 
sad  interesliiw.  After  iatroduoDg  "The  New  Director"  it  outline*  ReiahMt**  Kle,  tracing  his  origin,  the 
iaflumrw  on  nit  devdopmeat,  hisaiau  and  principles,  bia  matcriab  and  lua  lesourcrs  and  diacaMag  in  detail 
aH  of  ReinhaRh't  giealer  pfodoctioos— inchidiiM  "  7%e  AAioc/c"  whkh  Uhbt  played  in  Nm  Yatk 
lh<  end  of  the  pmenl  year.  Illustrations  ia  bbck  aad  whki  mA  m  coton  ka^  HMB  lUlflM  of  dw  nwat 
timely  and  important  books  of  the  season. 

MARY  JANE'S  PA:   A  Play  «i.O0«t 

By  Edith  Ellis 

This  play  was  first  prodocad  ia  1906  at  the  Garden  Theatre.  New  Yodt,  wilk  Haaqr  E.  Diiey  as  f-linn 
Perkins,  and  it  is  beiag  reritad  avcqf  yaai  bjr  stock  companies  in  dif  erent  parti  of  iho  oowlry.  Seldom  baa 
life  in  a  small  American  community  bten  so  faithfully  portrayed.  This,  you  say  as  you  rc*d,  is  life,  life  as 
it  ii  lived  by  the  great  inaiority  of  timple-bearted  genuine  Americans.  Told  wnth  bumor  and  realism.  "Mary 
JaM'aPh"iilidr«fiaf«Hl«|Mta.  ( Vala^  XU  Modaw Dnmt  5mm). 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  LIFE:   Essays  $i.sonet 

By  Mowry  Saben 

Nine  independent  but  related  papers  oB  maHen  of  vHal  {mpottance,  such  as  "Sex,"  "Conservalisn  and 

Reform,"  "The  Superstition  of  r^Ieridity  '    Mr,  SaKfn  pleads  thr  cauie  of  no  ''iim,"  rather  he  pours  oil 
.  on  troobied  waters.    In  one  essay  or  another  an  appeal  ts  made  to  good  dtizens  in  almost  evoy  sphere  of 


MY  LADY'S  BOOK:    Poems  $1.00 net 

By  Gerald  Gould 


of  e»|iMitBaBddHBl7lo«».fynei.  <mU  GeiM.  fi^  hat  already  paUidhad  nadi  aetallo 

has  in  these  twenty  poenu,  fixed  somr  nf  tlis  most  elusive  of  love's  monrj^     An  artist  in  thr  use  of 
words,  he  weaves  them  into  varied  patteini  and  imgs  in  rhvthms  charming,  auatat  and  dclKatc.  Keireshingly 

dean.  "My  Lad^a Book"  wai  bt  fwlcoaaad  by  all  who  bafa  w^iitid  iho  aralie  twdaacita  of  mmM 

love-poatty. 

S«id  for  a  eopy  ol  mj  foil  colologao* 

MITCHELL  KENNE,RLEY,  Publisher 

32  West  Fifty-Eighth  Street,  New  York 
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The  25th  Annual 

Fiction  Number 

(August)  of 

SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE 

will  be  another  of  the  great  numbers  in  its  long  record 
of  unequalled  fiction. 

Stories  by  Rudyard  Kipling 

Edith  Wharton 
James  B.  Connolly 
Katharine  FuUerton  Gcrould 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine 
Gordon  Arthur  Smith 
Helen  Sterling  Winslow 

Articles  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Edward  S.  Martin 
Una  A.  Hunt 

Pictures  by  N.  C.  Wyeth      color);  oUMriUntnttonsbj 

Andre  Castaigne 
Reginald  Birch 
Angus  MacDonall 
May  Wilson  Preston 

$3.00  a  ytm 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS^  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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GO  TO 


Bermuda 


rature  Cooler  tlian  at  the 
I>tortb  Atlantic  Coas^t  Ke sorts 

Twin  Screw  S.S."BERMUDIAI^" 

IMIS  taw  dlspUcement 

Cabins  de  luxe  with  private  bath.  Orchestra. 
Electric  fans,  wireless  telegraph. 

Fastest,  newest  and  only  steamer 
landing  pas<iengers  and  baiMiage 
at  the  dock  In  Bermnda  wi&ont 
transfer  by  tender. 

Qoltt Tennis,  Boating,  Bathinp:  and  Cycling 
MmSUMMER  TRIPS 

»  Quebec 

via  Halifax,  N.  S.,  m<«i  i!elit;litfiil  cruiM-  "f  is  inilfi. 
MuKiiiiuriii  sirricryi  Ciut  of  C.inM>,  NorlliuiiibcrUiid 
^  >  ,  >'>ulf  .incl  Kirer  St.  Lawrence  and  tm»4wimmd 
Sasuaaar  Ri^OT.  S.S.  "Trinidad"  (rem  New  York,  luly 
4tJi  «ad  alth,  Aniust  iti  and  aslh.  ftam  Quebec  July 
MNb  and  •4t1ii  Aiieust  7th  and  «iM. 

A.  F.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO. 

Ganaral  A(ent«,  Queber  S.  S  Co.,  Ltd. 
29  Broadway.  Ht-w  York 
THOS.  COOK  4  HOfi.  245  Broadway 
264  and  563  nfth  Avmur,  New  YoHt 
or  Canada  S.  S.  Line*.  Ltd..  Mootraal 
Or  aav  Tteliat  A«Ml 
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$300 
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NOVELS  FOR  BOOKMAN  READERS 

JACK  LONDON  TO  ROBERT  DUNN: 


THE 


"  *  The  Youngest  World '  is  a  fine 
achievement.  As  big  as  Alaska,  as 
young  as  Alaska,  as  old  as  the  human 
race.  My  congratulations,  Robert 
^  ^ *  Dunn.  I  knew  you  of  old.  I  knew 
^mV^^^V^  m  you  had  it  in  you  and  now  that  you 

^^-OT*  ^^^^K^m     have  it  out  of  you,  more  power  to  your 

^  ^UH^   ^  (^'E"^'^)  Jack  London. 

$1.40  net 


The  Making  of  An  Englishman 

By  W.  L.  GEORGE 

Author  of  A  Bed  of  Poses,''  "  Until  the  Day  Break,''  etc. 

"At  one  leap,  indeed,  Mr.  George  has  put  himself  into  serious  com- 
petition with  Wells,  Bennett,  Galsworthy  and  De  Morgan  .  .  .  the 
best  novel  of  the  current  crop." — Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

$r.3S  net 


INITIATION 


By  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON 

AutJior  of  ''Lord  of  the  World,"  "  Come  Rack!  Come  Rope!"  etc. 

"  The  story  furnishes  an  admirable  instance  of  the  absorbing  interest 
that  a  purely  religious  theme  can  create  in  fiction  when  developed  by  a 
sympathetic  and  experienced  hand." — New  Tork  Times. 

net 
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FOR  SUMMER  ENTERTAINMENT 

Can  Anybody  Surpass 

McCUTCHEON  ? 

BLACK  IS  WHITE 

IS 

George  Barr  McGutcheon's 

LATEST 


Cleverly  Conceived,  Vividly  Written,  Purely  and  Com- 
pletely Entertaining.**— iVcic;  York  World, 

FuU-page  lUustroHons  in  Color,  net 


Trail  Dust  of  a  Maverick 

By  E.  A.  BRININSTOOL 

"My  se  cretary  called  my  attention  to  your  'Trait  Dust,'  and  immediately  I  negleaed 

my  work. 

"I  tiiank  yon  more  than  I  can  say  for  your  kindness.  I  can  express  my  appreciation 

in  no  better  way,  perhaps,  than  by  telling  you  I  am  taking  the  volume  with  me  into 
Arizona,  where  I  am  to  spend  the  next  two  or  three  months  with  my  cowpuncher  friends. 
Believe  me,  I  will  not  fail  to  try  it  on  them,  and  will  let  you  know  tiie  results  later. 

"I  am  more  than  delighted  with  the  poems,  expressing  at  they  do  the  spirit  and  life 
of  the  imfenced  country.  As  for  Uiat,  I  have  for  some  time  been  an  ardent  admirer  of 
your  work." 

(Sifta«l)  HAROLD  BELL  WRIGHT. 

"I  am  enjoying  your  'Trail  Dust  of  a  Maverick'  immensely.  It  smells  and  tastes  of 
the  old-time  cowpuncher.  It  has  the  odor  of  the  sapobrush  and  desert  and  the  enchanting, 
exhilarating  breath  of  the  wilds." 

(Signed)  W.  F.  CODY  [Bulialo  BiU.] 
With  an  IntroducHon  by  Robert  /.  BurdetU.  Ittustrated,   $1.25  net 
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NOVELS  qf  ENTERTAINMENT 

THE  SWORD  HAND  OF  NAPOLEON 

By  Gyrus  Townsend  Brady 

Author  of  "The  Fetters  of  Freedom,"  "The  Island  of  RegeneraHon,"  etc. 

The  stirrinfj  scenes  of  the  France  of  the  First  Empire  form  the  setting  of  this  latest 
of  Dr.  Brady's  historical  romances.  Illustrated.    l2mo.   $1.35  net 

VIA  P.  AND  O.   A  True  Love  Story       By  Jane  Stocking 

Delightfully  foreign  in  its  setting  of  scenes  from  Shanghai;  wonderfully  subtle  and 
touching  in  its  expression  of  tl»e  inmost  secrets  of  a  woman's  heart;  a  touchin)^  love 
storj'.  Small  I2mn     $1.00  net 

THE  SULTANA  By  Henry  C.  Rowland 

Author  ofTkt  Magnet  J'  "The  Closing  Net,"  ttc. 

This  story  all  happens  about  a  priedess  nedibee,  stolen  rnider  almost  impossible  cir- 

cumstanccs.   A  chateau  in  France  lorms  the  setting  for  this  tale  of  scheming,  of  crime 

and  of  love.  Illustrated.   l2mo.  $10$  net 

THE  PROFESSOR  AND  THE  PETTICOAT 

By  Alvin  Saunders  Johnson 

.\  professor  of  philosophy,  bom  and  bred  in  New  England,  accepts  a  otll  to  teadt 
philosophy  in  a  very  small,  odd,  out-of-the-way  college  "way  down"  in  Texas. 

12mo.   $1.30  net 

THE  PRIMAL  LURE  By  V.  E.  Roe 

Author  of  "The  Maid  of  the  Whispering  Hills."  "The  Heart  of  Night  Wind,"  etc. 
Just  as  strong,  as  convincing,  as  vivid  as  her  first  book.  t2mo.  $1.30  net 

MONTE  CARLO  By  Margaret  de  Vere  Stacpoole 

The  scene  is  placed  at  the  world's  great  gambling  resort,  among  the  brilliant  company 
about  the  tables,  and  up  in  the  charming  hilUlands  along  the  Riviera.     lapte.  $1.30  tut 


A  PILLAR  OF  SAND 


By  William  R.  Castle,  Jr. 


Author  of  ''The  Green  Vase,'*  etc, 

Wliat  is  Bof>ton  socit  tv  ;  what  kind  of  people  is  it  composed  of ;  what  arc-  its  char- 
acteristics; what  does  it  atnoutit  to  in  this  busy  age?  Mr.  Castle  answers  the  questions 
in  the  course  of  "A  Pillar  of  Sand."  imm.  fi.^  net 

PATRICIA  PLAYS  A  PART      By  Mabel  Bames-Grundy 

Author  of  "HiUuy  OH  Her  Own,"  "The  Third  Miss  Wcnderby,"  etc. 

If  any  one  despises  a  very  deliRhtful  love  story,  this  tale  is  to  be  shunned,  for  it  is  a 
story  of  lovers  of  the  kind  that  all  the  world  loves.  l2mo.  $1.35  net 


THE  LAW  OF  LIFE 


By  Carl  Werner 


IlxusTRATKu  ny  RoHERT  VV.  Amick  Author  of  "Bringing  Up  the  Boy' 

It  is  thoroughly  whnlrsnmr  and  dean,  a  story  ^at  is  not  only  of  engrossing  interest 

i2mo.  $ias  net 


By  A.  J.  Anderson 


hilt  i'-  in«[>irrif ii inal  and  uplifting. 

BETTY  STANDISH 

Author  of  "Thr  Romance  of  Sandra  Botticelli''  etc. 

Graft  Oriental  ideas  on  an  Englishman,  and  queer  tilings  are  likely  to  happen.  And 
in  this  love  story  queer  things  do  happen;  but  finally  they  are  overcome  and  the  story  ends 
as  one  wants  it  to  end.  Frontispiece,  umo,  %ias  net 
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TRAVEL,  ESSAYS,  POLITICS 


POST  IMPRESSIONS 


By  Simeon  Strutisky 


Author  of  "Tin-  Patient  Observer,"  "Through  the  Ouflnnhinq  Class"  etc. 

As  a  portrayer  and  interpreter  of  American  life  Mr.  Strunsky  is  rapidly  coming  into 
the  very  front  rank.  Underneadi  his  whimsical  manner  u  a  wealth  of  shrewd  and  human 
oommeDtary  on  ns  every-day,  work-a-day  Americana.  SnuM  lamo.  %tM  net 

MODERN  MEXICO  By  R.  J.  MacHufth 

This  volume  gives  an  interesting  resume  of  Mexico's  troubled  history  from  its 
beginnings  up  to  the  end  of  igi  ^  with  special  emphasis  ui>on  the  conditions  that  have 
prevailed  since  the  resignation  ot  D'vaz.  In  addition  there  is  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  political  problems  that  disturb  Mexico  at  the  present  time,  with  a  concluding  chapter 
on  the  "Outlook  for  the  Future."  fifo.  $3  50  net 

IMPERIAL  GERMANY       By  Prince  Bernhard  von  Bulow 

Foranrty  ImperlMt  €^acelhr  of  th0  Oermma  Empin 

INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS:  "An  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  coiiteinpo- 
rarv  times.  ...  It  discusses  concisely  and  with  apparent  frankness  Germany's  domestic 
and  international  policies  and  devotes  no  small  amount  of  its  space  to  a  phun,  straight* 
forward  statement  of  Germany's  position  as  a  world  power." 

Frontispiece.    Svo.    $3.00  net 

I   THE  IDEAL  MOTOR  TOUR  IN  FRANCE     By  Walter  Hale 

Mr.  Hale  (known  for  his  work  in  collaboration  with  his  wife,  Louise  Ciosser  iialc) 
gives  a  mine  of  information,  not  only  alnjut  plaK  ^  of  interest,  hotels  and  roads,  but  also 
about  arrangements  for  transporting  machines  from  America,  customs  formalities,  licenses, 
the  whereabouts  of  carages,  repair  shops,  gasoline  stations,  etc. 

Here  is  every  ooncdivabte  bit  of  necessary  information  all  set  forth  in  the  practical 
and  cooTcnient  form  of  the  daily  journey. 

Wtih  20  futt-^ge  illustrations  from  draifin  is  hv  tlu-  author,  maps  and  diognmf, 
Sftiall  i2mo.    $1  50  net.    Ltnip  leather,  $2.50  net 

PANAMA  AND  THE  CANAL.   In  Picture  and  Prose 

By  Willis  J.  Abbot 

Author  of  "The  Story  of  Our  Navy,"  "American  Merchant  Ships  and  Sailors,"  etc. 
How  the  Canal  looked  while  it  was  bttitding,  and  how  the  Canal  builders  lived,  played 

and  wnrkccj     This  is  a  pleasantly  written,  easily  rend  book  on  Panama. 

iVith  over  100  iUuslrationj  from  photographs  taken  expressly  for  this  book. 

IMI9.  $£aoiie# 

LANDMARKS  OF  A  LAWYER'S  LiFETliME 

By  Theron  G.  Strong 

Most  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  manifold  phases  of  a  lawyer's  practice  during 
a  period  of  remarkable  change  and  development  in  the  legal  profession.    9vo.  $2.50  net 

LOMBARD  TOWNS  OF  ITALY 

By  Egerton  R.  Williams,  Jr. 

Author  of  the  "Hill  Toutts"  and  "Plain  Touns  of  Italy" 
Bergamo.  Pavia.  Cremona,  Mantua,  and  the  other  picturesque  cities,  redolent  with 
legend,  tradition  and  historical  memoirs — Mr.  Williams  presents  them  in  such  a  way  that 
his  book  will  charm  alike  tourists  and  those  who  stay  at  home  but  wish  to  learn  something 
of  the  Lombard  beauties.  Cmde-book  Edition,  illustrated.   $175  net 
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in 

France 


.  Walter  Hale's  "THE  IDEAL  MOTOR  TOUR  IN  FRANCE"  may  now  be  obtained 
at  the  bookstores.  Mr.  Hale  says  that  planning  an  "ideal  motor  tour"  in  France  is  like 
picking  an  All-America  football  eleven — any  one  can  do  it  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
allowance  for  individual  opinion.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Hale  has  probably 
come  as  near  as  anybody  could  to  the  "ideal"  route  as  he  has  had 
an  experience  covering  nine  years  of  motoring  on  the  highways  and 
byroads  of  Europe.  His  book  is  a  carefully  planned  guide  arranged 
in  the  form  of  the  daily  journey  and  calculated  to  give  the  motorist 
the  maximum  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  and  at  the  same  time  to 
permit  him  to  sec  all  the  points  of  interest 
on  the  way.  Remarking  on  the  undue 
haste  with  which  some  motorists  attempt 
to  "cover"  France.  Mr.  Hale  relates  the 
story  of  a  certain  New  Yorker  who  de- 
clared that  he  went  through  the  Louvre  in 
thirty-five  minutes,  but  could  have  made 
it  in  twenty  if  he  had  had  spikes  on  his 
shoes.  So  many  American  motorists  burn 
up  the  roads  between  the  historic  towns  of 
Europe  with  the  evident  intention  of  cover- 
ing as  much  ground  as  possible  and  retain- 
ing only  the  vaguest  impressions  of  the 
interesting  places  and  beautiful  scenery  en 
route.  Mr.  Hale's  itinerary  is  much  too 
leisurely  for  this  class  of  tourists.  His 
daily  trips  are  of  comfortable  length  and 
he  devotes  plenty  of  time  as  well  as  space 
in  his  book  to  an  appreciation  of  the  points 
of  hi'^toric  interest  and  to  the  beauties  of 
the  chateaux  country  and  the  picturesque 
towns  and  villages.  All  the  practical  infor- 
mation in  the  book  regarding  hotels,  garages, 
prices,  etc..  is  the  result  of  the  author's 
own  experiences. 


Mr.  Walter  Hale 


Apropos  of  some  recent  disturbances  in  New  York  between  church-folk  and  work- 
folk is  "THE  WORKINGMAN'S  CHRIST,"  by  Craig  S.  Thoms.  published  this  spring. 
Edwin  Markham  in  his  notice  of  the  book  calls  it  "a  study  aiming  to  correlate  the 
movements  of  the  day  with  the  spiritual  content  of  Giristianity."  To  quote  an  interesting 
bit  from  the  chapter  "Why  Workingmen  Should  Stand  by  the  Church": 


"Never  before  has  the  Church  turned  so  swiftly  to  fight  the  working- 
man's  battle.  And  it  is  turning  to  fight  his  battle,  not  to  win  workingmen 
to  the  Church,  desirable  as  that  is.  hut  because  the  workingman's  battle  is  the 
battle  of  this  century,  his  question  the  question  of  human  rights,  his  problem 
the  problem  of  democracy,  and  his  claim  to  economic  and  social  justice  an 
expression  of  the  mind  of  tJie  Master." 
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Dr.  Craig  S.  Thorns,  the  author,  is  a  South  Dakota  man,  a  uni* 
versity  graduate  who  has  worked  his  way  entirely  up  to  his  present 
position.  He  is  now  teaching  in  the  State  University  and  is  besides 
the  pastor  of  a  church  composed  of  working  men.  wealthy  men. 
students  and  university  professors.  His  effort  in  "THE  VVORK- 
INGMAN'S  CHRIST"  to  harmonise  the  spiritual  aspects  of  Cbris- 
sodal  movements  of  the  day  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  now  before 
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A  new  volume  on  EuRcnics  that  is  sure  to  prove  interesting  and  vahiahlc  is 
"EUGE.MCS:  TWELVE  UNIVERSITY  LECTURES."  just  published  by  Dodd.  Mead 
and  Company.  The  lectures  are  by  college  professors,  students  of  the  subject  and 
familiar  with  the  latest  thought  concerning  it.  Among  them  arc  such 
names  as  Charles  B.  Davenport.  Director  of  I-'xporimental  Evolution 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington ;  Professor  Keller,  of  the 
Sociological  Department  of  Yale  University ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Howell,  of 
Jdins  Hopkins  University,  and  others  equally  well  known.  The 
lectures  were  Riven  at  the  different  universities  last  year,  and  were 
arranged  for  by  Mrs.  Huntington  Wilson.  They  were  an  outcome  of  the  belief  that  the 
most  necessary  step  in  the  awakening  of  a  gen'eral  conscience  on  eugenics  must  be  that 
of  education.  Twelve  of  these  lectures  have  now  been  selected  and  put  into  book  form 
for  the  reading  public.  The  twelve  selected  were  designed  to  give  as  many  different 
attitudes  toward  the  one  subject  of  eugenics  as  arc  represented  by  the  different  depart- 
ments of  study  from  which  the  lecttirers  are  taken.  Mr.  Davenport  tells  of  the  work 
of  his  experimental  laboratory  at  Cold  Spring  Harhor.  Professor  Keller  approaches  the 
subject  from  the  angle  of  the  student  of  social  evolution.  Dr.  Howell  speaks  on  "Eugenics 
as  Viewed  by  the  Physiologist."  Other  points  of  view  are  those  of  the  physician,  the 
psychologist,  the  anatomist,  tlic  geneticist,  the  economist,  etc.  A  "Foreword"  by  Dr. 
Barker  of  Tolms  Hopkins  explains  something  of  the  objtcts  of  the  eugenic  movement. 
The  lectures  are  not  so  technical  as  to  confuse  the  uninformed  reader  and  yet  they 
furnish  a  fatrly  complete  exposition  of  the  movement  and  of  the  hopes,  aims  and  methods 
of  the  engenifts. 


JackLoiuloii 

and 

Robert  Dunn 


Thoroughly  characteristic  of  Jade  Lfmdon  is  his  "night  letter" 
to  his  friend.  Robert  Dunn,  upon  the  publication  of  the  tatter's  "THI". 
YOUNGEST  WORLD."  These  two  exponents  of  the  "simple  life" 
of  the  frontier  met  in  Korea  in  1904.  At  that  time  Dunn  was  reporting 
that  territory  for  the  New  York  Globe  and  the  London  P ost.  Jack  London 
(who  ever  luard  of  liitn  as  "Mr.  London"?)  telegraphed  as  follows: 


"  THE  YOUNGEST  WORLD'  is  a  fine  achievement.  As  big  as  Alaska, 
as  young  as  Alaska,  as  old  as  the  human  race.  My  congratulations,  Robert 
Dunn.    I  knew  you  of  oM.    I  kiu-w  ><>u  had  it  in  you  and  now  that  you 

liave  it  out  of  you,  mure  imwrr  to  your  cIImiw." 


At  present  both  Dunn  and  London  are  in  Mexico  looking  for  trouble, 
reporting  it  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


.Mr.  Dunn  is 


The  puWicafion  of  "THE  AGE  OF  M(  )TH  I  1M'(  (WF.R."  by  C.  Gasquoinc  Hartley 
(Mrs.  Walter  M.  Gallichan).  has  been  postponed  until  the  coming  fall.  "THE  AGE 
OF  MOTHER-POWER"  will  be  published  in  England  under  the  title  of  The  Position 
of  Woman  in  Primitive  Society."  Mrs.  Gallichan*8  "The  Truth  AboUt  Woman,"  pub- 
lished last  fall,  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition. 
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BOOKS— All  Ottt-^-print  boolu  lupplicd,  no  msttcr 
Ml  what  •object.     Write  us.    We  can  get  you  any 
book  ever  pub!T«hcd.      Please  sute  want*.  Whrn 
in  Kr.jS'iKi  >mII  :  ,  :       oi.;r  v3,ooj  fjrc  d.i'iks.  BAKER'S 
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We  clip  the  following  cstraordinaiy  ad- 
vertisement from  the  Personal  column  of  ft 
recent  issue  of  the  London  Times: 

Young  author,  unable  to  catch  the  public 
eye,  despite  possession  of  exceptional  gifts, 
which  include  the  wit  of  a  Mark  Twain, 
the  philosophy  of  a  Carlyle,  the  intricacy  of 
plot  of  a  Conan  Doyle,  the  dc^t  riptive  power 
of  a  Dickens,  and  the  brilliance  of  dialogue 
of  a  Dumas,  appeals  to  someone  having  in- 
flaence  with  Dubiiaher*  to  get  one  of  his  com* 
pothiont  reaa  br  a  discerning  and  competent 
rritir.  After  this  the  continuity  of  the  gall- 
ing "D.W.T."  must  Dcedi  be  broken. — ^Box 
B.5<8,  Tiic  Hums. 

The  many  who  have  enjojred  the  fcftCt  of 

interesting  comment  on  Music  in  Koniair» 
Rolland's  Jean  Christophe  will  be  glad  of 
the  opportuni^  to  read  the  audior's  Jf  lul- 
finn?  of  Tn  day,  which  Mr-«:'?r5.  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  who  published  bis  novel,  ex* 
pect  to  inue  in  Oetobcf.  Bcddct  some  minor 
revisions  for  the  Englbh  translation  the  sii> 
thor  has  brought  up-to-date  his  chapter  on 
"The  Musical  Movement  in  Paris,"  which 
Ridiard  Aldrieh  ealts  "one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  comprehensive  statements  of  all  the 
various  present  muMrnl  activities  of  the 
French  Capitol."  ile  has  also  added  to  bis 
▼ivid  paper  on  the  Coneert-Musie  of  Richard 
Strnuss.  The  balance  of  the  book  treats  of 
licrlioz's  stormy  career  and  music,  Wagner's 
Sir  (/fried  (that  "rare  vision  of  happiness  in 
a  great  tragic  art")  and  Tristan  (written 
"with  a  conviction  quasi-religious,  more  re- 
ligious perhaps  through  its  sincerity  than 
that  of  fanifaP*),  Saint-Sains,  Vincent 
D*Indy,  Hugo  Wolf,  Perosi,  the  pricst-cora- 
poter,  Debussy's  Pelltas  and  Melisande  and 
a  very  significant  article  contrasting  the 
French  and  German  moaic  given  at  an  Al- 
sace-Lorraine Musikfest.  In  the  meantime 
Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Company  are  hav- 
ing to  print  Jean  Christophe  ia  Paris  tot  its 
fourdi  time. 
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C.  V.  BOYCR,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  VII-LAIV  AS  HERO 
IN    ELIZABETHAN  TRAGRDY" 

Irving  S.  Cobb,  according  (o  a  note  issued 
by  another  particularly  ingenuous  press  agent, 
is  undoubtedly  Uncle  Sam's  best  press  agent. 
Ever  since  his  wanderings  in  the  Grand 
Canyon,  described  with  such  live  wire  bril- 
liancy in  Roughing  It  De  Luxe,  he  has  been 
receiving  from  one  to  fifty  letters  a  daj'. 
Every  one  who  has  anything  to  exploit  writes 
to  Mr.  Cobb.  Famous  hotel  managers  invite 
him  to  linger  in  a  princely  suite  at  their  ex- 
pense— and  write  them  up.  Any  one  with 
a  cave  or  a  pink  canary,  a  soothing  alarm 
clock,  an  unbustible  tire,  an  illuminated  key 
hole,  or  a  perpetual  ignition  pipe  has  lately 
shown  an  instant  cordiality  for  Mr.  Cobb, 
an  intense  desire  to  "put  h'fn  "P-"  One  has 
even  written  offering  all  expenses  to  a  re- 
mote part  with  $i  a  day  over  and  above, 
which  he  is  sure  Mr.  Cobb  will  at  once  ac- 
cept, as  he  has  the  only  genuine  petrified 
mouse. 


This  is  another  story  from  the  same  press 
agent.  Two  other  widely  famous  novelists 
and  men  of  practical  newspaper  experience 
have  joined  Jack  London  in  the  war  on  rum 
which  he  began  in  John  Barleycorn.  In 
Midstream  Will  Levington  Comfort  tells 
frankly  his  own  experiences  with  drink  and 
the  water  wagon,  and  makes  the  latter  so 
attractive    that    even    the    most  hardened 
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1 WOULD  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  decided  to 
bring  TJi£  Bibelot  to  an  end 
this  year  with  the  completion  of 
the  twentieth  volume,  when  a 
General  Index  will  be  ready,  and 
the  entire  work  put  upon  the 
market,  absolutely  limited  to  500 
sets  all  told.  For  those  who  are 
desirous  of  completing  their  sets  I 
will  uaderlake  to  supply  any  vol- 
umes required  so  far  forth  as  pos- 
sible, but  would  remind  intending 
purchasers  that  early  application  is 
advisable. 

The  Bibelot  is  printed  from  type 
which  is  distributed.  The  odd 
volumes  oifered  to  those  who  wish 
to  perfect  their  sets  arc  very  much 
reduced  in  quantity — in  many  in- 
stances less  than  100  copies  remain 
— and  none  will  ever  be  reprinted 
once  the  supply  on  hand  is  ex- 
hausted. 

With  the  completion  of  The 
Bibelot  in  20  volumes  and  an  ex- 
haustive General  Index  the  work 
as  1  believe  will  be  subscribed  by 
an  appreciative  public,  without 
whose  constant  encouragement  I 
could  never  have  gone  on  and 
brought  to  its  conclusion  this 
"Reprint  of  Poetry  and  Prose  for 
Book  Lovers,  chosen  in  part  from 
scarce  editions  and  sources  not 
generally  known." 

Descriptive  list  and  special  terms 
OH  request. 

Thomas  B.  Mosher 

Portland,  Maine  I 
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druakard  is  scarcely  hkcly  to  go  on  regard- 
inK  die  back  room  of  a  talooa  ai  npcdally 
romantic.  And  Sam  Blythe,  author  of  Tk* 
Price  of  Plate,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the 
good  stories  about  politicians  vrbtcb  are  go- 
ing the  rounds,  tells  in  a  litde  boak  eatled 

The  Old  Game,  puhlishrd  thi';  month,  ju*-t 
hnw  much  happier  he  has  felt  during  three 
}  cars  00  the  water  wagon  than  be  did  dur- 
ing twenty  years  of  drink  with  "the  boys." 
None  of  the  three  authors  mentioned  are  of 
the  typical  reformer  type — ail  three  of  them 
are  men  wbe  have  H^ed  a  red-blooded  life— 
and  indeed  none  of  their  books  are  of  the 
smuKK'.v  superior  manner  of  the  aversRe 
temperance  tract,  but  their  opinion  on  this 
•ttbjcd  eeemt  to  indicate  a  growiog  litefaiy 
cniaadc  on  King  Boose. 

•  •  • 

Speaking  of  press  agents,  we  bare  bad  oc- 
*  cation  to  note  in  die  past  tlie  indostriom 
press  agent  work  that  Mr.  Coningsby  Daw> 
•son  has  been  doing  for  Mr.  Cosmo  Hamil- 
ton and  ihc  industrious  press  agent  work 
Mr.  CoMao  Hamlltoo  liai  been  doing  for 
NTr.  Coningsby  Dawson.  In  fact  these  two 
Eoglisbtsen  sceined  to  have  organised  an 
effcetiTe  litfe  Mutual  Admiration  Sodety* 
and,  not  being  Americajie,  were  abt^  in  a 

part  of  the  American  preis,  to  "get  away 
with  it,"  to  use  the  vernacular.  Now  another 
press  agent  bae  taken  a  hand,  working  for 
Mr.  Hamilton.  He  auures  us  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  likes  America.  To  quote:  Writing 
back  to  American  Iriends  from  England,  he 
taya  that  after  die  charm  of  America  he 
found  Liverpool  very  cold  and  wretched, 
and  he  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  his 
return  to  America.  Mr.  Hamilton's  brother, 
Hamilton  Gibbs,  author  of  The  Hour  •f 
Conflict,  rcmnin^  in  America  and  may  be- 
come a  permanent  resident.  He  is  at  present  ^ 
acting  in  Mr.  Hamilton*!  play,  Tke  Blimd- 
neu  •f  VirtMe,  which  it  having  a  great  iue> 
ceet  on  die  road. 

•  •  • 

June  20th,  tlif  last  publishing  date  of  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  for  the  present 
season,  marked  the  appearance  of  the  fol- 
lowing volumco:  if  hen  Thoughts  tVill  S»ar, 
a  romance  of  peace  by  Baroness  Bcrthn  von 
Suttner,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize; 
No.  13  WmskinfUm  Square,  by  Leroy  Scott: 
The  Story  •/  «  Tkousand-Yeeu^  Pine,  by  Enos 
A.  Mills;  a  specially  illustrated  Visitor's 
Edition  of  T.  B.  Aldrich's  The  Story  of  a 
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Und  Hoy;  jniliam  Cray  of  Sairm,  Mer- 
(hant,  a  record  of  one  of  old  Salem's  mer- 
chant  princcf,  writteo  hf  his  descendant,  Ed* 

ward  Oray;  The  House  vf  f\-, hv  G. 
Ravenscroft  Dennis;  Tht  Heymour  Family, 
by  A.  Audrey  Locke;  Tht  Cavemdiik  Fam- 
itf,  by  Francis  Bickley;  and  The  La  Tre- 
moillf  Family,  by  Winifred  Stephens.  T^ic-ir 
last  four  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  booki> 
which  purposes  to  cnvtt  the  bllucntiat  fanii- 
li«s  of  England  and  die  Cootiociit. 

•  ■  • 

Coningsby  Dawson,  whose  novel,  The 
Garden  Without  Walls ,  is  already  in  its 
ninth  printing,  has  just  placed  with  his  pub- 
Ibhers  the  manuscript  of  lus  new  novel,  Tkt 
Raft,  which  will  be  published  on  Septem- 
ber iitlu  Mr.  Dawson  left  recently  for  bis 
brother's  ranch  b  British  Cotmdrin  and  soon 
thereaftct  will  fo  abroad. 


The  SMsel  Uhrary  BulteHn,  of  die  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  recently 
rerommended  the  following  list  as  "twenty- 
five  books  no  boy  of  twelve  to  fourteen  will 
go  to  sleep  ovei^: 

I.  Kipling — Caf>ta'tns  Courcgf^^n. 

3.  Moffett— Cdr^^r/  of  Danger  and  Dmring. 
%.  Fylt^mck  B4iiluUr*M  FcrUtmes. 

4.  Bostodc— TVdfain^  «/  Wild  Animals. 

5.  Famnus  Adventures  mad  PrisM  E$(apes 

of  the  Civil  War. 
<.  WXX^Fifhtmf  tf  Firt, 
7  L.  G.  T.    7  ;  V  Years  BeHnd  tkt  Gums, 

8.  Altshcler — Young  Trailers, 

9.  Barbour — For  the  Honor  of  the  School, 
to.  B»mt»-^YetMif0  Sl^pi  mnd  Tmmiet  Stol- 
on. 

II.  Brady — Border  Fights  and  Border  Fight- 
*r$. 

la.  Brooks,  E.  S. — Master  of  Strong  Hearts. 

13.  Carrutli — Track's  End. 
i+.  Kicffer — Recollections    of   a  Drummer 
Bof. 

15.  London— Ca//  of  the  Wild. 

16.  Macfarlane — Redney  McCrmu, 

17.  Masefield — Jim  Davis. 
it.  fUvKna^^mmpmattM. 

19.  Poe — Gold  Riiff. 

20.  Stevenson — Treasure  Island. 

St.  Stodcton — Buetaneers  and  Pirates  e/  Oar 
Coasts. 

22.  Stoddard — Bitttle  of  Xezu  York. 
2).  Tomlinson — Search  for  Andrew  Field. 
94.  T^tm—HaeU*berrf  Fiaa, 
35.  Verne — Tvftntf  TkoMSaad  Lta§atM  Va* 
der  the  Sea, 


PitUborck.  Pa.   WoodUnd  Ro«d 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Kor'.v-'ixth  y<rar,  DeliRhtfti!  Iwation  ovcrlookinc  the  city. 
Collefii.iCf  ami  NjKt  i.il  cdiirsrv.  I  )r>:i ec*  given.  Exception,iI 
uti«antai;n  in  Social  Service.Mu^ic  and  Exurotion.  AtMeiics. 
DILWORTH  HALL.  fMpatw  foe  i««iinc  coilcc«s  with 
certtncMe.  Spcctml  etmntt.   niti«ir«t«d  eaialosue. 

CORA  HEILEN  COOUDCE.  Acti««  Praaldrat 


LUCIA  GALE-BARBER  SCHOOL 

of  Rhythm  and  CoiToUtod  Aita.  Homo  and  Day 

School  for  Girla.  RegularandSpccMlCourMs.  Rhythmic 
traininij  for  health  and  artistic  deTelopmcni,  Mu>ic,  Fine  and 
Indusuwl  Aita,  Secretarial  and  Parliamentary  Law  CiMMMi.  The 
Orieinal  Normal  Trainnifc  and  Practice  Sch»>l  ol  Rhythm, 
Highcat  endorsement.    Soiial  advantaices.  Catalog. 

MARY  GALE-DAVIS,  Pd.M.,  Principal 
2003-07  Colnmfaia  Rood,  Woahingtoii,  D.  C. 

For  Girls.  Special,  General,  and 
College  Preparatory  Cuurfcci. 
Nati««  tcaehen  of  French  and  German.  One  «f  the  Deat  locMcd 
seboda  ia  the  comitry.  Elevation  S^md  fMt>  Perfect  climate  md 
ideal  eRviioMiieiit.  Ceukgue.  A.  H.  Ewmc,  A.ll.«  B.D.. 
Hcadouuicr,  CoLOiuoo  SntiNcti,  Colo. 


BROADMOOR  SCHOOL 


M 


AKE  YOUR  DAI  fiiriER  A 
WORTH-WHILE  WOMAN. 

Consult  Irwin  Hall,  the  only  I'u->!  (iradiiHto  School  for 
Girls  in  the  National  Capitol.  Ita  aim  is  the  hiKheat  moral, 
attotal mod  phjraleitl  dovolopmeni  of  Christian  women,  to 

 "  %Buetl>o|!robteimof  real  Mfe, 

m71|R«.  UuiAH  IRWIN  MATTINGLY. 

Ir«la  Han.  WaalilBiMO,  D.  C. 
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AMONG  mcrcKants  and  manufac- 
L  turcrs  the  word  Service  is  of 
^reat  and  increasing  importance. 

The  Gorham  idea  of  Service  is  this: 
To  design  and  ex'ecutc  the 
highest  typo  of  silverware. 

To  distribute  this  silverware 
tlirougli.  leading  Jewelci's.  so 
that  wlicrever^'ou  are.  Gor- 
ham Silverwani  is  obtainable 
at  reasonable  prices. 

0\  er  eiijhtv  j'cars  have  been  devoted 
bv  The  Godiani  Companv  to  the  faith- 
Tul  carr)'ing  out  of  tliisldca. 

Ac(|uaintance  with  the  jeweler  selling 
Gorham  Silverwcirc  is  worth  while,  as 
it  will  kpcp  you  in  touch  with  tlie  latest 
d(!\'elopments  ii\  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  honorable  of  the  arts. 


All  Godiam  Steding  Silver- 
wai'c  bears  this  trade-mark 
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Kipling's  India 

By  Arley  Munson 

Glimpses  of  the  Mother  Lode 

By  Robert  Fulton 

The  American  Novel  in  Germany 

By  Grace  Isabel  Colbron 

Gordon  Bottomley 

By  Milton  Bronner 

The  Long  Awaited  Story  (Chronicle) 
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Important  New  and  Forthcoming  Macmillan  Publications 


ALLINSON.  Roads  from  Rome.  Hy  Annk 
C.  B.  ALLINSON.  llluminatinif.  intiiniiie  nkctciics  <>1 
the  poatB  Mid  m«n  of  lettcni  oc  ancient  Ronie. 

%IM  net 

BANGS.  The  Fo<^ll«  of  Tteiuinm.  B  v 

John  Kekdkicx  Baxgs.  a  deliKhtCol  Mleciion  of 
thJa  entertaiDincr  poet's  best  vera*.  $1.25  n«t 

BUTTENWEISEK.   The  Prophets  of  Israel. 

Uv  I'K.  Mi'^r--  Ur  I  1  KNWKlsi  K.  A  luminous  stuJy 
of  l.hc  lirrat  lafi.u  y  Hfbrew  ptojihets.       )2.00  nmt 

CROCKETT.    Sandy.    S     R.    Cu  h  ki  tt  s 

New  Novel.  Hy  tlic  auihnr  of  "I'.ilsv,"'  "Tlic  StiLkil 
Minister,"  etc.  '  A  hero,  tliiii  time,  as  captivating  as 
Mr.  Croekou's  previous  attractive  heroine.  "Patsv." 

Illuatretcd.   $1.3S  net 

DISRAELI.     Whifts  and   Whi^iiism.  Hy 

HeHJAMIX  Diskaki  i.  a  i-.iijipnnion  voli-.me  to  tb'e 
great  siaiesitiuii's  biogtupliy,  of  his  piquant  polHiMt 
writings.  9»<i0  net 

GARDNER.    The  Principles  of  Greek  Art. 

|{v-  ItK.l'l  K(  V  (iXKliNrK  (Ullll'.irf  OxforJ).  An  In- 
tel tJ-'.  I  Ilk;  vi-,  of  Vie  ))svcliii!iiy!cal  ami  artistic 
uttriliutt    <  M  ii  ci  k  art.         Illustrated.    $2.2S  net 

GRAVES.  A  History  of  Education  in  Mod- 
ern Times.     l'.V  I>l<.   I'KANK   I'lhHKKil'Nl  CKAVtS 

yC'niv.  of  t'eunsvtvtiuiui.  With  the  author's  previous 
works  furnishes  a  complete  history  of  edacation. 

$1.10  net 

HARADA^  Tlw  Faith  of  Japuk.  ByTAst-KL- 

HaRADA  KFre$,  DosMska  Uni»^  An  admirab;e  inter- 
pretation of  Japanese  ethical  and  religious  h<  lii-f 

$1.50  net 

HELSTON.  Aphrodite  and  Other  Poems, 
liv  juMN  HBLSToM.  Virile  verse  proclaiti  i  i 

poet.  $1.25  net 

HODGES.  The  Battles  of  Peace.  By  Dkan 
Practical  views  of  the  new  philanthropy.   $1.25  net 

Also  by  DEAN  HODGFS 
Christianity  Between  Sundays.    $1.25  net 
Tba  Heresy  off  Cain.  $i  J»  net 

Books  oC  deep  Interest  for  «ferjr  tbougbttui  reader. 

HENDERSON.    The  Fitness  of  the  Envi- 
ronment.    Hv    I'KiiK,    LaWKF-NCK  J.    Hi  Nl  "  l< 
t.//an\jid  i'ntv.K    A  !ii;;hlv  important      i  l     •.  the 
biiil  i'.  ii.al  si^jjiiikance  of  matter.  $1.50  net 

LEHMAN.N.  How  to  SInft.  Uv  Lilli  Leh- 
man. A  new.  revised,  anil  ciilarKcJ  edition  of  this 
faiuoua  ainuer's  »tandard  manual. 

Illttsttated.  $1.7S  nrt 

LYTTON.  The  Life  of  Edward  Bulwer, 
First  Lord  Lftton .  i  vti  .  ic^Hi.di.  lvttov.  The 
authorised  bioKi^  x^  >  '  -ii  rninent  novelist  -^i.c.  s 
man.  Two  voU.    Illustrated.  $7.50  net 


MASEFIELD.    The  Tragedy  of  Pompey. 

liv  JuHN  MasefiI::li>.  The  latest  work  of  this  pow- 
erful poet.  91M  awt 

MONROE.    A  Cyclopedia    of  Education. 

KUited  by  Dr.  FAt'l.  NSi'NK'ik  i(\'/iim.'<ijC'iitt  :t.  The 
most  importntit  nf  '  i'  ■  i  .  l<r,  <-  a-;  In>it  com- 
plered.         Five  vols.     Illustrated.    $25.00  the  eet 

MONTESSORI.  The  Montessorl  Method 
and  the  American  School.  T'V  >'K<>r.  I-'iokknck 
KlizakKTH  WakoC/mm  J>V.//<-  Ti-j./irrj'  C.  l/A  Ex- 
periments and  results  in  Ami' I  r  i. 

Illustrated.    $1.25  n<>t 

MORLEY.    On  Politics  and  History.  i:v 

\'i-coi:ni  Moki  h  O.M  .\  WMTlil-wiiie  r.-  i  v..! 
past,  pre>ent,  and  liilure  [>ulj|ic  policy.       $1.00  not 

NIGHTINGALE.    The  Life  of  FlorancA 

Nittatlngsle.  Ky  Sir  Ku\vaki>  T.  COOK.  A  %T9mX 
biography  of  a  noble  character 

1\ve  vols.  lUustsvUd.  f 7.W  not 

NORRIS.  TheTlreasiira.  Kathukn  Noa. 

Kis's  New  Kovel.  Bv  tbe  author  of  "Mother,"  etc. 
A  new  novel  hjrthis  popntar  author,  redolent  a«rain 
of  the  home  atmosphere.     Illuateated.  $1.0$  net 


Autobiography.  By 

"A  buolc  ot  ealraordinAr'v 
lUuetMtod. 


ROOSEVELT.  An 

TUF.OUOKK  RoOSl.VKH. 

personal  fascination." 


SCOTT.    A* History  of  Land  Mammals  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,    liy  Ii«  Wiiiiwi 
S<JOl  1  y  I'rinceton  L'niti.\.    Thr  dcvei   i  Tinrt  .  t  ar:^ 
mal  life  from  remote  ai^i  s.    Illustrated.   $5.00  net 

STEFANSSON.  My  Life  with  the  Eskimo. 
By  VilhjalmukIStefassson.  Exploration. discov- 
err.  and  daily  life  in  the  Arctic. 

IllttstraUd.  $4.0$ 


TAGORS.    Oiitni.     By  RAanfoaAXATic 
Taoork.  Ab  idealistie  lyrical  drama  by  th«  spirit- 

$!.$$  1 


ual  Bengali  poet-phllosopher. 


net 


VEDDER.   The  Reformation  in  Germany. 

By  PROK.  Hknky  C.  Vf.DDEK.  A  vivid,  accurate 
narrative  of  the  great  religious  struggle  of  the  idth 
Century. 


WELLER.  Athens  and  Its  Monuments. 
Ity  Charles  Healu  Wkulkk  ti/w/V.  t>//imw).  The 
ancient  city  aa  revealad  bv  recent  investikatioB. 

Illustrated.  $4.$0  tiet 

WOODBERRY.  The  Flight  and  Other 
Poena.  By  DR.  QaoaoB  Edward  Woodberrv. 
Matnre  verse  of  one  of  America's  foremost  poets. 

$1.25  net 

WORCESTER.   The  Phi'ippines:  Past  and 

Preaent.    Uv  |)EA?<  C.  W'  KCESI  KK  iScoretarv  i.f 
the  liilerin-  Pit!!  tMjirii  s  lo-.i-n*.    A  timciv,  va'u:i'.... 
w<irk  nccif  ii  ■  ' i     nu     '.mlttions  in  t'u  i':, 
ippineij.   Two  vols.   Richly  illustrated.  $S.O0  net 
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HARTFORD,  CONN. 

On  tlw  31«t  day  of  December,  1913 
Cash  Capital,  $5,000,000.00 

Reserve,  Re-Insurance  (Fire)   8,.V.»0.sis. 

Reserve,  Re-Insurance  (Marine),     .    .    .  45u,HU8.99 

Reserve,  Unpaid  Losses  (Fire)   586,706.27 
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Net  SurpliM^   6,909,389.89 

Total  Assets,   $22,481,25034 

Surplus  for  Policy-Holders,  $1 1,909,389.89 

LOSSES  PAID  IN  NINETY-FIVE  YEARS: 

$138,501,348,36. 
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Rolled  Gold  Plate( 

Krementz  Cuff  Buttons 

That  are  unbreakable, 
became  the  bean  and 
post  are  made  in  one 
piece,  with  the  greatest 
strength  where  most 
wear  comes;  and  the 
gold  is  so  thick  it  will 
not  wear  through  in 
years  of  uae. 

Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  some  of  the 
attractive  patterns,  and 
if  you  cannot  find  a 
dealer  selling  them, 
we'll  send  a  pair,  post- 
age free,  on  receipt  of 
Two  Dollars.  Booklet 
4H.K  ^"  requ(-•^t . 
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Did  you  ever  read  Stevenson? 
If  so — 

One  of  the  best  things  The  Bookman  has  done  in  years,"  said 
a  subscriber  of  the  series,  "Kiplinj^'s  India,"  by  Dr.  Arlcy  Munson, 
which  recently  appeared  in  this  ma;:azin('.  And  many  other  letters 
of  approval  besides  the  more  substantial  token  of  hundred  of  new 
subscHptiom,  Vefe  evidence  diat  people^ho  had  read  Kiplmg  fdit  a 
lively  interest  in  the  scenes  where  hu  stories  were  laid. 

Along  somewhat  similar  lines  we  announce  for  publication  in  Thb 
Bookman  next  fall, 

On  the  Trail  of  Stevenson 


Th 


In  ScQffkuid,  in  Eng^buid,  in  France 

By  Clayton  Hamilton 


HE  h  ills  by  the  Firth  of  Forth  over  which  David  Balfour 
walked  to  his  uncle's,  and  thus  came  into  the  ken  of  a  public  which 
has  since  recognised  him  as  one  of  the  most  enduring  figures  in  Eng- 
lish fiction;  the  little  Soulii  coast  village  where  the  cuitatn  is  drawn 
up  for  'Treasure  Island";  and  a  multitude  of  places  mentioned  in 
'Stevenson's  novels  and  essays,  will  be  described  as  they  really  are. 

For  this  series,  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton,  author  of  "Materials  and 
Methods  of  Fiction,"  is  remarkably  equipped.  An  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  Stevenson  and  a  collector  of  Stevensonia,  he  has  vuited  every 
place  in  Europe  where  the  wandering  R.  Ln  S.  ever  pitched  his  tent 
for  more  than  two  weeks,  and  has  personally  consulted  nearly  nil  of 
the  surviving  friends  of  the  great  romancer.  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  have  granted  him  access  to  all  their  unpublished 
data  and  nietnoranda;  and  Mr.  Hamilton  has  also  been  personally 
aided  in  his  study  of  Stevenson  by  William  Archer,  Henry  James, 
Mrs.  Fieeming  Jenkin,  Lord  Guthrie,  the  late  Andrew  Lang,  the 
late  Alison  Cunningham,  and  the  members  of  Stevenson's  household 
at  Vailima.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  no  other  writer  in 
America  Is  so  well  equipped  as  Mr.  Hamilton  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject  of  Stevenson's  life  and  arL 
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More  Than  500,000  Already  Sold 
Harold  Bell  Wright 

StriKes  a  Mighty  Blow  wA  Authors  and  Artists 
Prostituting  Their  WorK  and  Other  Present  Day 
Evils  in  Literature  and  Art  in  his  Greatest  NoTel 


'J^J-JJ^         I  Publication  Jlugust  8th 


EYES  OF  THE  WORLD 

OimtrtMonM  in  Coian  by  F,  Graham  Coote9 

Cloth  12mo  $1.35  Net 

A  Real  Love  Story  with  a  bigger  plot  and  more  rapid  action,  deeper  mys- 
tery and  greater  love,  sweeter  sentiment  and  stronger  passions  than  any 
novel  the  author  has  yet  written. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  Has  told  this  delightful  romance  so  convincingly  and 
has  so  clearly  defined  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  story  that  it  is  stamped 
with  the  truthfulness  of  a  chapter  out  of  real  life.  The  theme,  "tihe  min- 
istry of  art  and  letter%"  is  most  opportune  for  the  cause  of  more  whole- 
some  books. 

Harold  Bell  Wright's  Great  Record 

Bom  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  in  1872 

That  Printer  of  Udell's  PubUshed  in  1903 

Over  >4  Million  Copies  Have  Been  Sold 

The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  ....   Published  in  1907 

Over  One  Million  Copies  Have  Been  Sold 

The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews    .   .   Published  hi  1909 

Over  One  Million  Copies  Have  Been  Sold 

The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth   .  PubUshed  hi  1911 

Seles  Nearinc  Two  MilBon  Copies 

Their  Yesterdays  PubUshed  in  1912 

Nearly  ^  MtUton  Copies  SoM 


Harold  Bell  Wright's  Books 
Sold  by  Booksellers  Everywhere 


THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publi.her« 

E«tablUh«d  18S5      £.  W.  REYNOLDS,  Praaidaat      231-233  W.  Mowm  SkrMl,^UiCA90. 
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It  is  delicious 


A  well  made  cup  of 
good  cocoa  best  ful- 
fils the  requirements 
of  those  who  wish 
a  delicious  and 
nourishing  hot 
beverage,  and 


,,,,  Baker's 
Cocoa 

Uc.r  s  Pat.Ofr.  is  '  gOOd"  COCOa 

in  every  sense  of  the  word,  ab-  | 
solutely  pure  and  of  high  grade. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
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SUFFOLK  mmm 

k  ELECTROTI'PING  CO., 

30  and  32  East  21st  Street 


THE  BOOKMAN 


Will  buy  or  exchange  for  cur- 
rent issues,  unhounJ  copitts 
of  T  H  E  BOOKMAN  for 


February,  1907 
December,  1898 
June,  1907 
September,  1907 
December,  1907 


For  particulars,  address 
Circulation  Dept.,  THE  BOOKMAN 
4-WJ  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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*"  the  exclii-ivf   i  -.t.-.  inl 

the  homr.  Over  TD.OOO  --UI.  J>«"7"^ 
in   the   ITnhr,)    Sl-l«    free  .r*J^V^\ 

aMC<-  (or  old  piano*  and  time  payment* 

"^ram.— Ifvoa  are  |nter«-«t«l  In  piano*. 
Irt  uTieivt  you  our  heiM.ttf i.lly  .>H"»«raled 
ratalo*.  ihs"  «!'»«»  Information. 
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